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SIBERIA. 

Its  ^atiofUj  Provinces^  and  Towns. 

When  we  mean  to  give  a  description  of  an  extensive  country  in  detail,  it  presents 
itself  iik  two  different  points  of  view,  which  have  two  corresponding  modes  of  sub- 
division. It  may.  be  divided  into  governments,  provinces,  and  districts.  It  may 
also  be  divided  According  to  the  nations  which  inhabit  it  The  one  of  these  methods 
19  that  of  chorography ;  the  other,  that  of  ethnography.  We  usually  begin  with  the 
first.  In  tlie  present  instance  we  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  an  order  fitted  to  im- 
part both 'greater  clearness  and  greater  interest  to  our  descriptions. 

The  Russians,'  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists  from  Europe,  inhabit  I  ST^wlSiiet 
chiefly  the  to^\^  and  miHtasy,  stations  of  Siberia.  Some  of  them  are  |  raUoni. 
descended  from  the  s61diers  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the  country ;  others  are 
criminals  sent  thither  in  banishment.  To  these  two  classes  are  to  be  added  adven- 
turers, deserters  among  the  peasantry,  and  ruined  merchants  who  have  sought  here 
the  means  of  impairing  their  fortunes.  These  different  classes  of  colonists,  burying 
themselves  in  a  vast  desert,  have  joined  to  their  original  grossness  that  which  is 
generated  by  a  savage  climate.  Bu^  if  ignorance,  indolence  and  drunkenness  oflen 
encroach  on  theii; happiness,  weiin'd  them  praised  by  travellers  for  their  generous 
hospitality,  their  frank  gaiety,  and  the  good  order  which  prevails  among  them.  Only 
a  century  ago  the  Sibcfpans  were  considered  as  so  savage  a  race,  that  Peter  the 
Great  conceived  tliat  he  could  not  inflict  a  severer  punishment  on  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Swedes  than  to  send  tliem  to  Siberia.  The  consequence  was,  that  these  honour- 
able exiles  introduoed  into  that  country  the  customs  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
While  employed  in  amelioi^ting  theii»  own  situation,  they  civilized  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  The  Swedes  founded,  in  1713,  the  first  school  at  Tobolsk; 
there  they  taught  German,  Latin,  French,  geography,  geometry,  and  drawing.     In 

FTMreMor 
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1801,  Mr.  Kotzcbue  found  in  that  place  people  who  studied  the  Rus- 
sian, Frehch,  'and-  German  literature,  and  saw  his  own  plays  acted  on  a 
public  theatre.*  These  \yere  symptoms  of  the  extended  progress  of  the  Siberians  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mmd.  At  the  same  time,  the  governors,  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  have  introduced  into  the  Siberian  towns  the  manners  of  Petersburg, 
with  the  Russian  vanity  and  ostentation.     Mr.  Lesseps  saw  elegant  carriages  rolling 

*  Kotzebue's  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  year  of  his  Life. 
Vol.  II — A 
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along  the  Atr«€t9  of  Irkuiiik.  But  this  rofinoinent  of  the  maimers  of  the  Siberians 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  flmall  towns  and  the  village9  which 
are  sadly  scattered  in  the  midst  of  vast  forests.  Some*  farmers,  rich  in 
flocks,  scarcely  know  the  use  of  money,  and  lead  a  life,  altogether  patri- 
10  hunters,  ranging  the  deserts,  arc  transformed  into  a  sort  of  savages. 
The  frozen  ground  serves  them  for  a  bed;  they  quench  their 'thirst  with  the  berriea 
of  the  thickets;  they  even  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals'immediately  after  they  are 
shot.  The  Cossack  who,  at  Toholsk  or  at  Irkutsk  finds  himself  confounded  with 
the  populace,  becomes  a  sort  of  monarch  when  sent  among  the  Samoids  or  the 
Yookaghires  to  collect  the  ^.xes,  and  to  maiiYtain  the  social  order  of  the  country. 
He  has  a  cottage  for  h^s  palace,  and  a  corporal's  staff  for  a  sceptre ;  the  delicacies 
of  his  table  consist  in  salmorf^  the  flesh  of  rcin-dcer,  and  the  heads  of  bears.  Some 
Cossack  families  established  in  the  towns  have  obtained  the^  i^Eunk  of  <ItM>natfitii,  or 
patrician  nobles.* — The  merchants  of  Siheria  arc  chiefl)i  itincmnt,  going  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  market  to  market. — ^Thc  number  of  Europeans  established  in  that 
country,  and  of  Siberiaks,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  amounts  at  present  to  h^ftf 
a  million. 

The  numerous  Tartar  colonics  occupy  the  south  part  of  the  •govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk.  Those  removed  farthest  to  the  east  are  the  Qiriusses, 
the  Katschinzi  or  Katschinians,  and  the  Beltfa'es.  These  thr^e  tibes, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abakan,  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei'.  The  Katschinians  are  rich  in  cattle.-  Their 
beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongtilian  blood.  The^  have  among,  tllem 
aa^Dianf.  |  some  dextrous  magicians,  who  dresis  like  the  French.*]'  In  the  south 
the  Sayanians  occupy  the  high  mountains  of  that  name.  Thcs6  nomades  have  some 
I'ekooiei.  |  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantchoos.;};  A  tribe  of  Teleootes^  or 
Teiengutes,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutznesk ;  the  greater  part  of  them  live 
in  the  Kalmuk  country.  The  Russians  call  them  the  white  Kalmuks.^  Some  of 
them  who  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism  still  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  Their  language  is  half  Mongollan.§  In  going 
Tartan  or  j  down  the  rivers  Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  colonies, 
Tchniym,  8cc.  |  Called  after  the' names  of  these  rivers.  The  Tchulym  Tartars  speak 
a  dialect  consisting  of  Tartar,  Buriaite-Mongolian,  and  some  Yakoot  words.  || 
Among  various  insignificant  tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  rjall  themselves 
in  the  singular  number  Jlba,  and  in  the  plural  Ahalor.  <>Tliey  live  among  tlie  Telen- 
Baiabintci.  |  gootes.  In  passing  the  Obi  werfind  the  Barabinians,  (Barabintzi,)  who 
live  by  fishing  and  their  flocks,  in  the  great  steppe  known  by  this  name.  Some  of 
them  are  Mahometans,  and  the  rest  pagans.  •  The  Tartars  of  -the  Obi 
live  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  environs,  of  Narym. 
Those  of  Tobolsk  live  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  of  this  name,-  from  the  fron- 
tier all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  The  Taralians,*in  the  district  of  Tarn,  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinzi  or  Tiiralinians,  the-inost  civilized  of 
all  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tara,  from  the  mountains  till  it  reaches  the  Tobol.  They  were  forcibly  bap- 
tized in  the  river  by  Philoppci,  a  noble  or  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body 
of  Cossacks.  ■      * 

The  constitutions  of  the  Tartars  are  generally  robust  and  vigorous. 
Their  simple  mode  of  life,  their  frugaUty,  and  thci^  cleanliness,  protect 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the 
small-pox,  which  has  at  different  times  spretid  terrible  ravages  among  thera.  The 
cleanliness  and  temperance  of  this  people  chiefly  depends  .on  their  rcligio^.     The 

Koran  enjoins  them  to  wash  themselves  several  times  a-day.T    Bj  forbidding  the 

« 

•  Geor^,  Russie,  ii.  (vol.  4to.)  1009.  f  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Russtc,  iv.  580.  4to. 

i  Gmchn's  Travels,  iv.  370. 8vo.  (in  German.) 

§  Georg^i,  Description  of  Uussian  nations,  ii.  240,  in  Gtsrman.    Vocab.  Petropolit.  No.  101. 
I  Vocab.  Petrop.  No.  96. 

^  •<  11  donne  inline  despr^ceptes  que  Icsfemmes  son  tobligdes  de  suivre  dans  les  accidens 
propres  a  leur  scxc." 
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use  of  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors,  it  secures  them  from  the  consequences  of  Rus- 
sian drunkenness.  *  The  commandment  which  prescribes  abstinence  is  less  favour- 
able to  health.  The  Tartars  observe  205  fasting  days  in  the  year.  l*he  whole 
number  of  Tartar  tribes  may  amount  to  a  population  of  100,000. 
■  We  now  proceed  to  mention  such  Mongohan  tribes  as  have  fallen 
under  the  Russian  swiky.  The  true  Mongols  hve  about  Kiachta  and  .Se- 
linginsk^  and  are  in  small  number.  The  Booriaites,  or  Barga-Buratt,  a 
great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole  province  of  Irkutsk,  and  that  of 
Nertcfiinsk-;  they  are  computed  at  98,000  souls.*  In  their  exterior  the  Booriaites 
resemble  the  Kaknuks.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  people  among  them  ; 
they  have  still  less  hair,  and  many  of  them  have  no  beard  whatever.  Their  com- 
plejuon  is  pale  and  yellow.  They  are  deficient  in  corporeal  strength ;  a  Russian  of 
the  same  age  and  size  with  a  Booriaite  is  a  match  for  several  of  them  in  wrestling. 
The  Booriaites,  however,  enjoy  good  health,  though  they  seldom  reach  an  advanced 
age.  The  small-pox,  ^nce  destructive  to  this  tribe,  has  stopped  its  ravages  since  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  inoculation  at  Irkutsk.  The  itch  is  very  prevalent 
among  them,  and  promoted  by  thehr  manner  of  living  and  clothing.  To  the  east  of 
lake  Baltkal  they,  make  use  of  warm  baths  in  chronic  diseases.  Their  physicians  are 
ahamams  or  sorcerers,  who  attempt  to  cure  them  by  sacrifices  and  talismans  rather 
than  -by  natural  remedies.  The  Booriaites  speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolic, 
rendered  unintelligible  by  frequent  transpositions  and  changes  of  consonants. f 

The  third  race  of  indigenous  inhabitants  of  northern  Asia  is  that  of 
the  Tongooses,  who  call  themselves  Q^voen.  The  Chinese  call  them 
Solon,^  and  the  Yookageers  Erpeghi.  They  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Mant- 
choos.  The  l^ongooses  are  distinguished  by  their  regular  conformation.  They  are 
usually  of  a  middUng  siae,  limber,  and  well  made.  Their  countenance  is  less  flat- 
tened than  that  of  the  Ealmuks  ;  with  small  and  lively  eyes,  the  nose  well  propor- 
tioned, and  beard-  thin,  the  hair  black,  and  the  expression  agreeable.  The  Ton- 
gooses  are  subject  to  few  diseases ;  yet  they  seldom  attain  old  age,  |  Cttrtimmi. 
which  proceeds  from  their  cUnmte,  and  their  laborious  and  dangerous  mode  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  small-pox  makes  terrible  ravages  among  them.  The  priests  of  their 
idolatry  are  their  physicians.  Among  the  Tongooses  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  incredibly  acute ;  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  less  sensible. 
These  nomades  are  well  acquainted  with'  every  tree  and  every  rock  |  Modearsvins. 
within  their  district.  They  can  point  out  with  certainty  a  road  of  a  hundred  miles, 
by  describing  the  stones  and  trees  which  occur  in  it ;  and  can  give  sure  directions  to 
travellers.  They  follow  the  game  by  the  slight  marks  which  their  steps  leave  on 
the  grass  or  on  the  moss.  They  have  never  submitted  to  the  rite  of  I  Bdigian. 
baptism.  Their  religion  is  a  branch  of  Shamanism.  Their  supreme  divinity  is  called 
Boa.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them.  Their  princes  are  called  Tai-Sha,  a  term 
which  appears  to  be  Mongohc.  The  language  of  the  Tongooses  is  a  dialect  of 
Mantchoo,  with  a  nlixture  of  Mongohc  words,  chiefly  consisting  of  such  as  denote 
objects  relating  to  civilized  liabits.§  The  Tongoos  language  comprehends  eight 
or  ten  dialects. 

This  tribe  pitches  its  moveable  dwellings  over  a  third  part  of  Siberia.  It  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  south  side  it  occu* 
pies  -the  east  part  of  Daooria.  These  Tongooses  are  good  horsemen,  I  Diffcftat  Ton. 
excellent  archers,  brave  and  robust.  Another  tract  of  the  country  inha-  |  ^^"^  ^^^^^ 
bited  by  the  Tongooses  extends  between  the  Lena  and  the  Yenisei,  as  far  as  the 
lower  Tongooska.     Like  their  neighbours  the  Samoides,  they  are  poor.     Those  on 

"  Heyro,  Encyclop^die  Qussie,  p.  219,  (edition  of  1783-5.) 

t  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  i.  p.  33.  Gmelin's  Travels,  iii.  p.  370.  Georgi's  Description 
of  the  Kussian  nations,  iv.  p.  420.  (all  in  German.) 

t  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  1.  465,  note  16.  Pallas,  M^raoires  Histor.  sur  Irs  MoDgols^ 
1.  p.  2,  (in  German  ) 

S  Vocab.  Petropol.  No.  138—145.  Georgt's  Travels  in  Siberia,  ete.  1.  268—271,  (in  Ger- 
man.) Pillinji^s  Travels,  abridged  by  Saucr,  p.  387.  (in  German)  Fischer,  Hisloire  de  Stberie, 
introd.  p.  116. 
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the  Lena,  called  Olenians,  live  by  the  rein-deer,  and  the  produce  of  fishing  and 
hunting.  Their  name  ifi  from  Olena,  the  Russian  word  for  the  rein-deer;  lastly,  the 
Lamutes,  or  shoremen,  from  Lama,  the  sea,  in  the  Tongoose  language,  occupy  the 
province  of  Okhotsk,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Koriaks.  Their  entire  number 
amounts  only  to  24,000  persons.* 

At  the  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains  of  the  north,  and  on  the  lower  Obi,  we  find 
some  tribes  of  Finnish  extraction,  and  perhaps  originally  from  Europe,  for  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  Finnish  nation  was  originally  Asiatic. 

Wogooii.  I  The  Wogools,  who  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Bcrozof,  the  Obi, 
and  the  Uralian  mountains,  are  under  the  middling  stature.  They  have  generally 
black  hair  and  little  beard.  Their  principal  business  is  the  chase,  in  which  they  dis- 
play singular  agility  and  address,  and  manage  equally  the  musket  and  the  javelin. 
They  also  excel  in  laying  all  sorts  of  toils  for  deer*  They  call  themselves  Manst; 
their  language  is  very  mixed.t 

The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  are  likewise  of  Finnish  extraction,  form 
one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia,  reckoning  about  30,000 
males.  The  name  of  Ostiak,  which  signifies  stranger,  has  been  given  by  the  Tar- 
tars to  three  different  tribes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  named  Mansi  by  the  Wo- 
gools, assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Permians.  Before  submitting  to 
Kussia,  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation ;  and  from  their  descend- 
ants the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  still  taken.  This  people  has  no  alphabet  They 
can  count  no  higher  than  ten,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  Finnish  tribes. 
They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof  and  Obdorsknoi. 
MMM»en  ««j*  The  Ostiaks,  says  a  Russian  traveller,  Souyisf,J  are  small  and  feeble, 

oitiaka.  Their  physiognomy  has  no  distinguishing  characteristic^.    Their  Jiair  is 

generally  of  a  reddish  or  a  light  yellow  cast.  They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is 
made  of  skins  and  furs.  The  men  make  a  mark  upon  their  skin,  the  women  sew 
figures  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  Their 
summer  cabins  are  of  a  pyramidal  form  ;  the  winter  ones  are  square,  and  built  of 
wood.  The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  make  great  hunting 
expeditions.  The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.  Nothing  is  so  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living :  yet  they  enjoy  good  health.  They 
generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nervous,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  Ostiaks  are 
still  pagans.  In  swearing  allegiance  to  a  new  emperor,  they  are  made  to  go  on 
~  their  knees  before  a  bear's  skin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been 
killed  ;  each  Ostiak  is  presented  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  takes  his  oath  in  the  following  terms  :  *'  If  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  be- 
come unfaithful  to  my  Czar,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c. 
&c.  mav  a  bear  devour  me !  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 
this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  heart !"  This  is  a  ceremony  used 
among  all  the  idolatrous  people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys  among  them  a  religious 
veneration.  They  make  sacrifices  before  going  out  to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  adcr 
having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  his  memory  by  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs  ad- 
dressed to  his  manes.  § 

It  is  thought  that  the  whole  Samoid  race  has  moved  down  the  course 
of  the  YeniseV ;  for  there  are  still  found  from  the  upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Abakan  to  the  west  end  of  lake  Baikal  some  weak  tribes  which  speak  dialects  which 
have  a  great  mixture  of  Samoid  words,  or  which  even  belong  entirely  to  that  lan- 
soyetei.  guagc.     Such  are  the  Soyetes,  who  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Chinese 

Kftibaies.  Mongolia ;  the  Eaibales,  who  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children 

exposed  on  the  trees,  and  who  dispute  with  the  mountain  hare  the  heaps  of  hay 
Kanganei.  |  provided  by  that  intelligent  animal ;  the  Matores,  the  Earagasses,  the 
Eamachinzes,  and  lastly,  the  Ostiaks  of  Narym.||     It  might  appear  natural  to  con- 

•  Heym,  loc.  cit. 

f  Georgi,  Description  des  nations  Busses,  i.  65,    Compare  with  Adelung's  Mlthridates,  i.  p. 
539.  #  Dans  le  Voyage  de  Pallas,  t.  iv.  p.  51—88,  (4to.) 
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§  Georfp,  Deer,  desnat.  Kusses,  i.  21. 

I  Fischer,  Histoire  de  la  Stberie,  i.  137, 168. 170,  &c. 
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sider  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Tenisei  or  of  Pumpokol  as  a  link  of  that  chain  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  tribe  of  hunters  has  formed  for  itself  a  pecular  jargon,  which  defies 
the  researches  of  historians.* 

The  Samoids  properly  so  called  occupy  an  immense  extent  of  terri-  |  samokis. 
tory,  covered  witii  heath  and  morass.     They  are  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river 
Mcsen,  about  42^  of  east  longitude ;  and  in  Asia  they  go  as  far  as  Olenek  near  the 
Lrena,  and  almost  under  the  117th  meridian.     It  is  a  space  of  2070  miles  in  length, 
and  from  270  to  550  in  breadth. 

The  ordinary  stature  of  the  Samoids  is  from  four  to  five  feet;  they 
are  generally  squat,  with  very  short  legs,  a  large  flat  head,  a  flat  nose, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  very  projecting,  a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  very  scanty 
beard;  their  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  angular;!  to  these  attractions  they  add  an 
olive  coloured  skin  shining  with  grease,  hair  black  and  bristly,  which,  though  small 
in  quantity,  they  arrange  with  great  care.  The  women  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild 
features.  They  arrive  very  early  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  greater  part  of  the 
girls  are  marriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but  they  have  few  children,  and  they  cease 
bearing  before  thirty.  These  people,  who  may  be  called  the  Hottentots  of  the  north, 
only  use  their  tame  rein-deerafor  drawing  their  sledges;  they  use  the  wild  rein-deer 
for  food.  Equally  dirty  as  the  Ostiaks,  they  are  richer  and  better  clothed.  Their 
only  worship  is  a  gross  form  of  fetichism;  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  is  the  object 
of  their  adoration,  or  rather  of  their  superstitious  attention.  They  carefully  avoid 
pronouncing  the  names  of  the  dead.|  Their  magicians  are  adroit  jugglers,  who  will 
plunge  a  knife  into  their  bodies  without  being  wounded.  Acting  the  part  of  inspired 
persons,  many  of  them  become  really  phrenitic.  Some  of  these  sorcerers,  at  the 
least  touch  or  look,  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  madness,  roll  upon  the  ground,  utter 
loud  bowlings,  and  even  attempt  to  kill  those  around  them  with  any  weapon  they  can 
find.  The  Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  these  savage  people,  tell  us  that 
the  magicians  inspire  them  with  a  sort  of  terror.  The  women  are  ex-  |  Women, 
tremely  unhappy  and  despised ;  considered  as  impure  beings,  they  are  obliged  to 
perfume  themselves  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the  cabin.  The  amusements  of 
this  wandering  people  consist  in  dances,  in  which  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of 
song.  Divided  into  different  tribes,  among  which  the  Obdorians  and  the  looraks  are 
the  most  remarkable,  the  Samoids  do  not  amount  altogether  to  20,000  persons ;  but 
placed  out  of  the  tract  of  conquerors,  they  have  preserved  their  language,  which 
resembles  no  other,  in  an  unmixed  state.§  They  give  themselves  the  name  of 
JVfMtr,  as  apptied  to  their  nation.     Their  term  for  the  men  as  opposed  to  women  is 

CA4MOVO. 

The  Takoots,  who  live  to  the  east  of  the  Samoids,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Yakootsk,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  all  the  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  ap- 
pear to  be  degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  power  of 
the  Mongols  by  emigrating  to  distant  countries.  They  call  themselves  Socha,  in  the 
plural  Sochalar;  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Krasnoiark  a  branch  which  bears 
this  name.  The  Yakoots,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  wear  long 
hair,  and  short  and  open  dresses.  In  dirtiness  they  yield  to  none ;  for  a  grave  au- 
thor assures  us  that  the  mortars  which  they  use  for  bruising  their  dried  fish  arc 
made  of  cow  dung  hardened  by  the  frost.  Their  number  in  all  amounts  to  84,000 
persons. 

The  Yookaghirs  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which  the  Indigirka  and  the  |  Tooingiiin. 
Kowyma  take  their  rise.     They  consist  of  500  families,  all  baptized,  who  live  by 
the  chace  and  the  produce  of  tlieir  rein-deer.     We  do  not  well  know  whetlicr  tlicy 
should  be  numbered  among  the  Samoids  or  among  the  Yakoots,  or  be  conjoined 
with  the  tribes  which  are  next  to  be  enumerated.  || 

*  Adeluog,  Mithred,  i.  580. 

t  Storeb,  Tableau  de  la  Hussie,  p.  405.    Souyef,  Voyage  de  Pallas,  i?.  p.  190,  (in  4to.) 
t  Wasilt  Krestinln,  Observations  on  the  SamoideSy  in  Basse's  Journal  of  llussia,  i.  p.  291, 
&c.  .171,  &c.  ii.  83,  &c.  245,  &c.  (in  German.) 
h  Vocabul.  Petropol.  No.  120—129. 
I  Georgi,  iii.  338.  Sauer,  Voyage  de  BilUngs,  387,  &c. 
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orTcboukot-  '^^^  Tchooktches  possess  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  on  the 
cha.  east  side  of  the  Yookaghirs,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Koriaks.     They 

consist  of  a  thousand  families  at  the  utmost,  who  are  generally  found  in  small  camps 
near  tho  rivers.  Their  tents,  of  a  square  figure,  consist  of  four  poles  supportiDg  a 
roof  of  rein-deer  skins.  In  front  of  each  tent  lances  and  arrows,  fixed  in  the  saow, 
are  at  hand,  to  repel  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks,  who,  though  belbnging  to 
the  same  race,  often  annoy  them  with  perfidious  warfare.  In  the  middle  is  a  stove; 
and  their  bed  consists  of  small  branches  of  trees  laid  on  the  snow  and  covered  with 

wild  beasts'  skins.     Their  dwellings  are  dirty,  and  their  food  disgusting. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  deer's  skin  hung  from  the  neck,  so 
that  by  untying  a  single  knot  they  are  completely  naked.  The  Tchooktches  have 
large  features,  but  they  have  not  the  flat  nose  nor  the  small  eye  of  the  Kamtchatdales. 
Lesseps  says  that  their  figure  has  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  form,  and  Captain  Cook  had 
previously  made  the  same  observation.  The  Tchooktches,  are  able  slingers,  and 
display  much  courage  and  address  in  whale  fishing,  which  they  conduct  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  without  having  received  instructions  from  that  quarter. 
nji^i^Q,  I  The  Shelagi,  near  the  cape  which  bears  their  name;  the  Ashushalat, 
oibo*  I  and  the  Peyeskoli,  on  islands  of  the  Frozen  Sea  which  are  little  known, 

belong  to  the  family  of  the  Tchooktches. 

kmUo.  I  The  Koriaks,  whose  number  does  not  amount  to  2000,  live  by  their 
rein-deers  or  by  hunting,  near  the  rivers  of  Anadyr  and  Olutonu  The  Olutorzi  (the 
Lutores  of  Witsen,)  speak  a  smooth  language,  but  in  general  the  idiom  of  the  Ko- 
riaks approaches  both  to  that  of  the  Tchooktches  and  to  that  of  the  following  tribe.* 

The  Kamtchatdales,  whose  number  diminishes  so  fast  that  in  a  htUc 

the  whole  tribe  will  probably  be  extinct,!  are  a  people  of  short  stature, 
with  firm  shoulders,  a  large  head,  a  long  and  flat  countenance,  small  eyesj  small  lips, 
and  little  hair.  The  Kamtchatdale  women  have  fine  skins,  very  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  tolerably  well  proportioned  shape.  This  people  is  subject  to  few  diseases ; 
several  lame  persons  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to 
their  labours  and  perilous  undertakings.  Their  most  common  complaints  are  scurvy, 
and  diseases  resulting  from  inmiorality;  the  latter  were  known  before  the  Russians 
came  among  them;  they  have  no  physicians.  The  glare  of  the  snow  subjects  them 
loQcniitioa.  |  to  frequent  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  small-pox,  like  the  plague, 
carries  ofi* entire  generations;  yet  inoculation  has  been  long  used  among  ihem;  they 
perform  the  operation  on  themselves  with  a  fish-bone.  Their  sexual  temperament  is 
keen,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  fbh-diet;  and  their  tendency  to  libertinism  is  not  repress- 
Dwdiioffk  I  ed  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  Kamtchatdales  of  the  south  have 
their  >9^,  or  hcdangaoMy  that  is  to  say  their  winter  and  summer  cabins,  raised  on  stages 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish,  which  is  almost  their 
whole  support.  They  wear  next  their  bodies  a  cotton  shirt,  with  wide  pantaloons  of 
deer  skin;  their  boots  are  of  tanned  leather,  and  their  caps  of  fur.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  men  is  fishing.  In  the  summer  the  women  go  into  the  woods  to  gather 
vegetables,  and  during  this  occupation  they  give  way  to  a  libertine  phrenzy  like  that 
of  our  ancient  Bacchanti.  They  travel  on  a  light  carriage,  on  which  they  sit  side- 
ways, and  instead  of  the  rein-deer,  they  are  drawn  by  dogs  of  a  breed  very  similar  to 
our  shepherd's  dog.  In  tho  north  of  Kamtchatka,  the  cabins  are  subterranean  exca- 
vations, which  retain  the  heat  with  advantage;  but  the  confinement  and  exhalations 
generate  an  atmosphere  which  is  insupportable. 

Provineo  and        We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of 
Towau  Siberia. 

Tho  province  of  Ekaterinburg  belongs  to  the  government  of  Perm, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  in  Europe.  It  occupies  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  Ekaterinburg  consists  of  2000  houses,  and 
is  the  seat  of  general  administration  for  the  mines.  Irbut  is  famous  for  a  great  mar- 
ket for  conducting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

•  Steller's  descrlpUuii  of  Kamtchatka,  59 — 71,  (in  German.) 

f  KrusenHtern'it  Voyage  round  ilur  Worlil,  ii.  270,  (original  (icrman  edition.) 
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The  districts  of  TroYtsk,  containing  a  town  of  the  game  name,  belongs 
to  the  government  of  Orenburg.  The  town  is  a  rendezvous  for  Kir- 
guiaan  caravans. 

The  GovsRNMSNT  OF  T0BOL8K  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Obi, 
the  btysh,  and  the  Tobol.  We  begin  with  the  distiict  of  Tobolsk, 
situated  on  the  junction  of  these  three  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  in- 
icTaected  by  some  lines  of  elevated  rock.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  severe,  yet 
the  summer  heats  are  considerable.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  ther- 
mometer rise  to  90^  or  95^.  Storms  are  frequent  in  this  quarter;  and  the  rains  are 
very  heavy.  The  cold  is  as  severe  in  winter  as  the  heats  are  powerful  in  summer, 
the  thermometer  often  falling  to  30^  below  zero ;  yet  the  olimate  is  very  |  cumate. 
healthj.  Venereal  complaints  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  only  two  prevailing 
diseases*  There  is  no  such  thing  a«  a  fruit  tree.  The  government  |  ProdaetkuM. 
garden,  certainly  the  finest  in  the  country,  exhibits  them  only  in  paintings  on  the 
walls.  The  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  or  Robinia  caragana,  the  birch,  and  above  all,  the 
black  elder,  Rhamnus  fnmgfda,  are  the  favourite  trees  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tobolsk. 
There  are  some  red  and  green  gooseberries.  Every  kind  of  grain  succeeds ;  the 
grass  is  thick  and  juicy;  the  soil,  every  where  black  and  light,  stands  in  no  need  of 
manure.  The  peasantry,  too  idle  to  remove  the  dung  of  their  stables  and  cow-houses 
from*  time  to^  time,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pull  them  down  and  build  others,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  enormous  accumulation. 

Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and  opposite  to  the 
confiuence  of  the  Tobol  with  that  river,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of 
all  Sib^ia.*  It  is  the  place  of  residence  of  a  governor  and  an  archbishop.  The 
upper  city  is  223  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  they  communicate  by  an  ascent  of 
290  steps.  The  numerous  domes  and  steeples  of  this  place  give  it  a  magnificent 
appearance  at  a  favourable  distance.  The  governor's  palace  in  the  citadel  is  an 
a<i:recable  resting  point  to  the  eye,  but  having  been  burnt  down,  it  only  shews  well 
at  a  distance.  The  streets  are  laid  with  timber;  the  houses  are  generally  of  wood, 
hut  handsome;  the  population,  increased  by  a  flourishing  trade,  amounts  to  16,000 
or  17,000  souls.  The  nundations  of  the  Irtysh  and  Tobol  sometimes  lay  the  country 
under  water  for  twenty-six  miles  round  the  city.  On  such  occasions  it  can  only  be 
entered  by  water,  and  the  streets  are  covered  with  boats  and  rafls  in  which  business 
is  transacted.  "Tobolsk,"  says  Kotzebue,  "  is  surrounded  with  rocks,  which  have 
been  marked  in  a  picturesque  manner  by  the  torrents.  From  these  we  may  see, 
during  the  rains,  the  immense  surface  of  the  waters  which  inundate  the  neighbour- 
hood,, to  the  borders  of  the  thick  forests  which  on  all  sides  appear  in  the  horizon. 
There  the  eye  of  the  exile  is  fixed  on  each  sail  which  appears,  and  where,  in  iraagi^ 
nation,  he  igures  his  family  coming  to  pai^icipate  in  his  misfortunes. 

Sibir  wad  the  capital  of  the  Tartars  while  they  ruled  Siberia;  that  city  |  Ruimorsiyr. 
was  situated  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Tobolsk,  on  the  Uttle  river  Sibirka.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  be  found. 

At  Kemianskoi-Yam,  a  travelling  stage  on  the  Irtysh^  north  from  Tobolsk,  cabbage 
ceases  to  form  a  head,  producing  only  some  scattered  leaves.  At  Samarofskoi-Yam, 
a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi,  the  rigour  of  the  climate* 
becomes  too  severe  for  horses  to  endure.  We  then  enter  on  the  vast  district  of 
Bcrezof,  which  extends  to  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  of  Obi,  and  of  Taz,  a  space  two  or 
throe  times  larger  than  Finland  or  Norway,  and  situated  under  the  same  latitudes, 
birt  two  or  three  hundred  times  less  populous.  The  summer  heats  of  Berezof,  at 
tlie  parallel  of  64°,  aic  of  short  duration  but  powerful,  and  are  suddenly  followed  by 
the  cold  weather.  The  frosts  generally  begin  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  ice  of 
the  Obi  never  breaks  up  till  the  end  of  May.  There  is  no  agriculture,  'yet  some 
leguminous  species  succeed.  The  forests  are  composed  of  birch,  pine,  and  Siberian 
cttdars,  all  stunted.     Aquatic  birds  and  fish  are  abundant. 

The  country  on  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  called  Obdoria,  is  still  more  |  obdock. 
MTctched.     The  ground  scarcely  thaws  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  even  during 

*  See  Hermann's  Memoirs  of  Science,  Economy,  and  Satistics,  (in  German)  i.  p.  33,  100, 
for  a  description  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 
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Aratienir*^  I  the  long  day  of  summer.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  morasses  over. 
^*^  I  grown  with  all  kinds  of  rushes,  mixed  with  small  plants  of  a  diminutive 

willoW)  the  dwarf  large-leaved  birch,  the  marsh  cistus,  the  Andromeda^  and  the  ^' 
InUus  alpina,*  On  the  Uralian  mountains,  where  the  elevation  is  not  great,  there  are 
larches  six  feet  high,  alders  and  willows  in  the  state  of  underwood,  and  sometimes 
forming  small  trees.  On  the  borders  of  the  ocean  two  species  of  bramble  are  al- 
most the  only  plants  to  be  found. 

DiitrictofSitt^  The  district  of  Surgoot,  to  the  south-east  of  Berezof,  and  north  from 
"^^^^  Tobolsk,  contains  elevated  lands,  covered  with  marshy  forests,  where 

sables,  foxes,  and  martens,  formerly  abounded.  Surgoot  is  a  small  town  on  the  Obi. 
Of  Tariaik.  |  The  district  of  Turinsk,  situated  to  the  west  of  Tobobk,  contains  ara- 
ble lands.  Provisions  here  are  vpjry  cheap.  The  chief  place,  Turinsk  on  the  river 
Tura,  is  a  considerable  town  for  that  country. 

It  was  at  Pelym,  north  from  the  preceding,  that  the  celebrated  Field 
Marshal  Munnich  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life,  formerly  so  active, 
and  then  so  useful  to  barbarous  and  ungrateful  Russia*  '^  The  woewodat  of  Pelym," 
says  Munnich  himself,  "  is  covered  with  marshy  forests,  which  cannot  be  traversed 
in  summer  with  any  sort  of  carriage.  In  winter,  people  pass  along  by  means  of  pat- 
tens five  feet  long,  six  or  seven  inches  wide  under  the  feet,  and  covered  with  rein- 
deer skins  to  prevent  them  from  sliding.  The  inhabitants  guide  themselves  across 
these  forests  by  means  of  the  compass,  which  they  can  make  for  themselves,  the 
magnet  being  pretty  well  known  among  them.^'f 

Tioomen.  |  The  district  of  Tioomen,  to  the  south-west  of  Tobolsk,  is  more  open 
and  less  covered  with  forests  than  Turinsk;  it  exports  grain,  and  even  some^pple- 
trees  are  found  here.  Tioomen,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Tura,  has  several  Tartar 
inhabitants,  and  handsome  carpets  are  manufactured  in  it;J;  At  some  distance  from 
it  is  found  the  tomb  of  the  traveller  Steller,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with  Kamt- 
chatka«§ 

TAiQtorowik.  I  The  district  of  Yalutorowsk  is  east  from  the  preceding.  No  where 
are  richer  meadows  to  be  seen  than  here ;  they  are  cut  down  by  the  first  who  comes ; 
and  the  greater  part  are  not  mowed  at  all,  as  there  is  a  want  of  cattle  to  consume 
the  fodder.  Insects  swarm  amazingly.  The  district  of  Tara  on  the  Irtysh,  to  the 
south-east  of  Tobolsk,  comprehends  a  flat  country  covered  with  forests,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  Tara  on  the  river  side  is  a  handsome  town. 
Of  Kooqiaii.  I  The  district  of  Eoorgan  is  situated  south  from  Yalutorowsk  on  the 
Tobol.  The  governor  of  Tobolsk,  in  describing  it  to  H.  Eotzebue,  called  it  the 
Siberian  itMij.  \  Italy  of  Siberia.  The  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.  Flocks 
of  homed  cattle,  and  of  horses,  feed  there  without  any  keeper.  Plenty  of  wood- 
cocks, wild  ducks,  and  wood-pigeons  are  seen.  The  town  of  Eoorgan,  on  the  To- 
bol, resembles  a  collection  of  farm  houses.  Provisions  are  extremely  low  in  price, 
but  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very  high.  Eotzebue  describes  in  the 
following  marmer  the  amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Eoorgan  indulge 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.  "  Along  the  rivers  there  are  places  where 
the  young  women  come  together  to  wash  linen,  and  to  bathe ;  these  baUis 
are  converted  by  them  into  admirable  gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross 
the  Tobol,  swimming  gracefully  and  without  effort,  leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  lying  on  the  water  with  their  faces  upward ;  they  oflcn 
pursue  one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another,  and 
plunge  together;  they  remind  a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fable;  and  so  far 
do  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them  would  apprehend  every  mo- 
ment he  should  see  them  go  to  the  bottom.  The  whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost 
decency;  the  head  alone  appears  out  of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of 
the  form  of  the  bosom,  one  might  doubt  of  their  sex.  When  about  to  finish  their 
sport  and  go  out  of  the  water,  they  request  the  spectators  to  retire ;  and,  should  any 

•  Souyef,  in  Pallas's  Travels,  t.  iv.  p.  29. 

t  Basching,  t  ii.  part  i.  p.  491,  French  translation. 

^  Georgi,  Uuaaies  ii.  p.  1036,  (in  4to.^ 

§  Pallas,  Voyages,  u.  p.  506,  (in  4to.) 
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ona  ni6re  ^flirtous  or  mde  than  the  rest  refuse^  the  womea  on  the  banldr  form  a  close 
circle  rotmd  those  who  arp  coining  out,  and  throw  a  piece  of  dress  over  each,  so  that 
every  thipj^  necessary  to  modesty  in  this  particuiar  is  completed  in  an  instant." 

To  the  east  of  the  preeeding  is  the  district  of  Ischim,  which  comes  in 
ccAitact  with  th^-great  steppe  of  Issim;  or  Ischim,  in  which  the  Kirgiri- 
siao;^  of  (he  middle  horde  wander.  'These  nomades  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of 
carrying  off  th^  RussianSy  a&4  dragghig  them  along  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  horses. 
In  orderto.putastop  to  these  ipcursions,  a  line  of  military  posts  wasestablished, 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  <o  those  of  the  Irtysh,  .along  the  margin  of 
a  valley  full  o£  salt  la^es.*  The  fortress  of  Fetropaulofskiaia  is  the  residence  of 
the  sta[ff  oft  this  fine* '  ¥he  district  df  Om^  on  the  Irtysh,  near  the  niMroior 
steppe  of  BarabiUf  presents  nothing  remarkable.  Omsk,  Its  chief  place,  ^^"^ 
contains  a  great  m'any  exiles.  •  *  - 

The  GovERNMENr  OF  Tomsk  comprehends  the  countri^  situated  on*1  ooTernmait 
the  Upper  Obi,  and  cfti  the  Yenisei.  ^  '  -i|  •«'ToiaA. 

The  ^ovinc^  of  Tomsk  presents^ at  its  northern  extremity  the  Vast  ProTinceof 
district  of  Mangaseisk,  more  commoitly*«aUed  Turukl^ansk,  a^eriei  of  [  '^''«<*i^>'^ 
forests,  piarsbes,  and  deseAs.  The  vhite  foxes,  white  bears,  and  wolves,.are  larger 
here  than  in' any  country  of  Siberia,  andt  their  hair  is  thicker  and  of  better  quality. 
Fish  and  aquatic  1|irds -abound.  Oti  the  sHores  of  the  Frozen  S/^a,  to  the  east  of  the 
Yenisei,  quantitieif.of  timber  are  thrown  on  shore*!  The  climate  is  mere  severe  than 
on  the  Obi.     The  jce  doSs  not  entirely  disappear  till  the.  end  of  June.     The  elms, 
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larches,  willows,  and  birches,  are  only  two  months  in  leaf.  The  flow- 
ering of  plants  iamore  early.  A  ^ecies  of  nax  grows  helTe,  with  flow- 
ers of  extraordinary  size.;];  INie  tpi^n  of  Turukhansk,  called  also  Mangaseisk,  con- 
tains a  thousand  people.  The  swumii  or  cabins  of  the  Cossacks,  extend  330  miles 
farther  north :  these  hyperborean^  are  very  much  attached  tor  their  horrid  country. § 

To  the  sou^,  of  Tunlkhansk,  the 'district  of  Yenisei  extends  alosg 
the  riv^  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Uppqr  Tunguska  or  Angara.  It  pro- 
duces com,  venison,  and  winged  game  in  plenty,  but  has  no  fruit  trees. 
of  YeoiseT^  situattod  On  the  river,  has  a  great  trade.  It  is  four  milciS  iit  circumference* 
Its  inha^taqts' have' the  character  of  being  cunainig  and  deceitful  dealers,  and  ad- 
dicted ta  drunkenness  and  debau'ch^y, 

T^e  districts  of  Narym,  of  Tchoulysi,  of  Tomsk,  and  of  Kainsk,  |  or  Ktnmi. 
extend  to  the  south-west  of  the. two  preceding*     Narym;  the  most  northerly,  is  a 
hunting  comitry,  possessing  very  little  bestial,  and  no  iigriculture.     ^here  are  some 
ilocks  in  tha.t  of  Tohoulym.     la  the  district  of  Tomsk,  whkh  lies  on 
both  si4^s  of  the  Qbi,  the  soiLis-  very  proddctive  in  all  sorts  of  grain, 
and  man/  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  in  It.     The  siv^rs  are  stocked  with  a  great 
variety  of  fish.     In  this  country,  Mr.  F)axmann  discovered  coal. 

Tomsk  on  the  Tom,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Obi  on  the  east,  ranks  |  cuy  of  Tomib 
the  third  town  of  Siberia.  Its  -population  amounts  to  1 1,000,  and  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Its^captral  position  will,  perhaps,  reiider  it  one  day  the  capital  of  Siberia. 
Tomsk  if  tne  al^de  or  resort  of  a  very  great  number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Bukha- 
rian  and  Ealmuk  ^efcbaAts.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  a  sect 
called  the  Rdsk61rfiki,  Vho  are  austere  and 'ridiculous  in  their  maxims,  but  are  said 
to  give  ihemselvea  up  in  secret  to  debauchery  and  drunkenness j  though  such  accounts 
of  despised  sectaoes  are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 

The  di8tri<;t  of  Kamsk,  which  comprehends  a  part  of  the  steppe  of  |  stnitk. 
Barabin,  is  remarked  for  a  great  quantity  of  ermines. 

The  province  of  Kolywan  was,  under  Katherine  II.,  a  separate  go-  |  xdrwan. 
vemment.'    It  is  the  southern  part  of  vestem  Siberia.     The  country  between  the 
Obi  and  file  Tom  IS  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil;  but  when  visited  by  Pallas  it  was 
covered  with  birchwood,  and  very  thinly  mhabited.||     Here  the  town  of  Kolywan 

*  Pallsi^  Voysge,  iii.  p.  51.  (4to.)  \  GmeliA.  Voyage  in  Sib^rie,  iii.  p.  13^ 

i  Boujref,  dtas  let  Voyages  de  PaUs%  iv.  p.  458»  (m  4to.) 

i  Geofvi,  Rtusie^  it.  p.  105r.      .  .  I  PalWs  Travels,  iu.  p.  388. 
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hfM  been  built  ant]  rebuilt,  gfometimos  in  'one  place,  sometimes  in  ono'tker*  Tbc 
modem  Kolywan  is  a  middling  town  on  the  Obi.  •  -         * 

Diatrict  of  '^^®  district  of  Scmipalatnoi,  being  the  gouthern  extremity  of  western 

semipRiatnoY.  Siberia,  iQerits  our  particular  attention  in  regard  to  its  natural  geography. 
The  pliun  between  the  Obi  pnd  the  Irtysh  is'bf  a  saline  nature.  Tile  banks  of  Ae 
Irtysh  consist  of  hills  of  verj^  deep  nioving  sand.  The  cattle  here  are  extremely 
liable  to  be  cut  off  in  multitudes  by  diseeae.  tn  the-^smuthem  part,  which  is  more 
Climate.  |  mountainous/ the*  water  in  several  places  is  bad,  and  gives  rise  to  inter- 
mittent fevers.*  This  country  is  exposed  to  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  heiglit!) 
are  generally  arid,  and  none  but  the  low  grounds  are  susceptible  of  cvftivation.  The 
vegedBition  of  wild  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  becomes  more  beautiful  in  [iropoiiion  as 
vcgeution.  |  we  asccnd  the  mountains.  The  false  acacia,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  wM 
cherry,  flife  white  hazel,  the  white  and  red  elder,*  the  red  gt)oseberry,  the  privet,  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  roses,  oovcr  the  banks  of  the  Ooliii.  Larg^fc-yeUow  strawberries 
please  both  the  taste  and  the  eye.  Plyssop^  water-mint,  hops,  and  >vlld  hemlocks, 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Shoolba.  The  CUmaiitcs  *v7'ientalis  attaches  itsc^  to  the 
trees  in  fcstauiis.  F/impiJ  .springs  flo^v  midcr  the  shade  of  the  Tartkria^  honey- 
suckle, wiiich  here  forms  pretty  large  trees.  In  the  Altai  mountains,  plauts  more 
peculiar  to  AfpintvtOniperaturcs*  such  as  the  Geniiana  verisy  the  alpine  sdintfoin,  the 
Dry  as  p^nlapciala,  (be  Pohjfycda  Sihirica,  the  beailtiful  Spiram  ali^ca,  the  VaUritma 
Sibirica,  Uie  everlasting  flower  called  Gnnphalimn  sHve^re,  dis^tlay  their  elegant 
blossom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  snow.*]* 

.  The  mine  and  town  of  S<^hlangcnberg,  called  by  the  Russinns  Zmeicw- 

skaia-Gora,  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  this jiistriot.  Th^  monntmn 
receives  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  serpents  ft)und  in  if.  The  T<iioodes 
had  made  extensive  workings  here  long  before  the  Russians. 

In  the  environs  of  Barnaool,  in  the  district  of  Qiisk,  the  air  IB  milder, 

and  the  sumnffer  wfirnier  thah  in  places  more  to  the  i^uth,  which  are 
nearer  the  moiintaiuH;  All  kinds  of 'pot  herbs,  and  ^even  artichokes,  grow.'  Bar- 
naool is  a  ipinir^g  town  of  nearly  a  thousand  houses,  and  is  famed  for'  its  forges. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  lime-kilns,  brick  works,  and  glass  manufti^tures. 
or  Kutenwic,  I  The  district  of  Kutzfiesk,  with  a  town  of  ihe  same  name^  ia  situated 
near  the  sources  of,  the  Tom,  and  extends  to  the  Tenise'i.  It  contains  many  very 
fertile  and  very  agreeable  plaees. 

The  district  of  Abakansk,  to  the  east  of  the  foitner,  is  on  the  upper 

YeniseY.  Thougli  full  ef  mountains  it  contafes  some  excellent  pastures, 
and  some  grounds  which  are  fertile  in  grain.  NcSiir  A^akansk  the  teniperatiire  is 
sufficiently  genial  for  the  culture  of  water  melons..    This  difejrict,  l.iteB  the  whole 

of  southern  Siberia,  contains  a  great  many  tuululi  or  sepulpbrdl  mounds: 

the  Tartars  call  them  the  tqmbs  of  the  Cathayans,  or  Li-Katei;  and  the 
ornaments  of  gold,  and  other  metals  found  in  them,  show  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
ancient  nation  which  raised  them.  Theie  are  likewise  on  the  rivers  Abakan  and 
Tchoolym  human  statues  from  seven  to  «inc  feet  high,  ajid  coveted  bve^'W^h  hiero- 
glyphici^.J  , 

As  we  go  down  the  Yenisei  we  arrive  at  the  djstrict  of  Kr^noiarsk, 

where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires  very  slight  labour,  and  may  be 
cropped  for  five  or  six  years,  or  evep  more,  in  sudcession,  wit^iou^  manure.  In  this 
quarter,  grain  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  very  cheap,  and  the  people  indulge  in 
good  living  and  idleness.  The  sepulchral  tumuli  in  the  mountains  oft  tCrasnoiarsk 
contain  arms,  ornaments,  cups  and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  monu- 
Rockt  with  ments  of  the  active  industry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  §  Two 
inscriptiont.  myalls  of  rocks,  one  on  the  banks'of  the  Koksa,  and  the  other  on  those 
of  the  Birius,  present  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  ;  they  are  called  Pisanoi" 


DUtrieC  cf 
Biisk. 


Diitrict  of 
AliakBiisk. 


Ancient  ino- 
ntunenu. 


District  of 
Kmaoiank. 


•  Pallaft's  Travels,  iii.  p.  200. 

t  PalUs,  iii.  p.  190,  201,  263,  8cc.    Patrin,  Voyage  dans  lea  monta  Altai. 

*  Gcorgi,  Rusaie,  ii.  p.  1029.     Pallaa,  Voyage,  &c.    Messerachmidt,  &c. 
^  Geergi,  ibid. 
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Kan^iK  of  ^'  ttuj  rockn  with  tlic  wntiiig/V  There  4$  a  siiuildi*  rock  on  the  banjcs  of 
the   Tom^  under  KMlzncsk,  on  which  figuios  of  (^tiin&Is  are  sculptured. 
■  Wejaow  proceed  to  Eastern"  Sibeui a,  included  iu  the  vast  Govern- 
ment or  Irkootsk,  the  four  provinped  of  which,  viz.  Irkoot«k^  Nert- 
chinak,  Yakooteik,  and  Okt^otsk,  supply  ua  wiUi  good  geographical  divisions. 

Irk^tlk,  the  capital  of  all  the  goveyrnment,  is  likewise  capital  of  the 
proTmce  which  beahi  ifn  namo.  Thi^  city,  which  is  the^seat  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  of  the  arch{>iBhop,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara^  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  forty  miles  from  the  lake*  of  BaYkal.  It  is  onq  of  the  largest  and  finest  towns 
in  Sibena^*  It  is  fortitied,  And  contains,  a  population  of  11,200  inhabitants,  the 
^eaier  part  pf  whom  are  thriving  tradets.  Their  household  furniture  gcnci*ally 
cqmes  from  China,  the  wom^n  dress  in^Chindfee  stuils,  and  the  ordinary  beverage  is 
tea.  PiaohSfls  ^iurising.  from  vice  are  very  general.  A  Japanese  school  of  naviga- 
tion, is  established  in  this  city,  in  which  native  Japajiese  masters  teach  the  language 
of  their  country,  and  persons  fr^m  the  Jlussion  admiralty  give  in^'uctions'in  me  art 
of  navigation.  "    .  *    »       .  ^  >  ' 

The  ezwif^ifs  of  ]5'kootsk  aro  agr^abl^  the*  soil  is  fertile,  and  agri-  I  t>hv>Mide- 
calture  in  a  fl^urtshiog  state.     In  proportion  as  wo^  approach  tlie  lake  of  |  ^"'' 
Ba*ikal4he  Country  heconlts  morp  and  tnose  moiMiUainous.     (?hme  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Thcxc  are  elks,  stags,  wild  boars,  muir-fowl,  -woodcocks,  and  par- 
tridg^.     This  <x)untry  q;|^periencef^  frequent  earthquakes. 

IureQf»k  on  the  Lena  has  al«o  a  fertile  territory,  produ^iilg  plants  of 
extraordinary  siase.    The  small  sturgeons,  and  other  iish  which  are  taken 
in  the  neighbouring  rivers,  are  the  most  delicate  in  all  Siberia,     The  in 
this  couhtry  are^disfigured  by  goitures  of  uncoy^imon  si:^ ;  these  are  frequently  seen 
even  on  the  cowe  an  J  o^n  of  the' country. 

The  ^dt^trict  .of  lower  D^insk,  which  extends  past  from*  that  pf  [r-  j  Lowvr 
kootsk}  is  almost  entir^ljL  covered  with  dark  and  marshy  forests,  wjiere  ]  ^*'*^- 
the  sml  pro4lices.nothing  but  moss  and  marsh  plants,  in  a  great  measure  similar  to 
those  of  Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe.     The  climate  is  excessively  cold. 

Kiakta,  a^toim  built  on  the  fronfier  qf  Mongolia,  in  tlio  district  of  Upper     xotm  or 
IJdinsk,  has  become  a  place  of  note  from  the  trade  between  Russia  and     ^uikta. 
China,     it  i;^  con^an!led  by  Mount  Boorgullei,  (the  Mountain  of  Eagles)  which  the 
Chineso<res^ved  to  thein^elve^  in  the  last  demarcafK)n  treaty,  on  the  pretext  that  its 
sununi#con6ainod  Iho  ,tombs  of  tfieir  ancestors,     liiatka  labours  imder  a  great  want 
of  good  w;ater.     The.«nvirohs  consist  of  sand  and  rocks,  a  sotKill  fitted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetable?:     The  chief  inhabitants  are  Russian  merchants,  or  |  inhabitants, 
agents  of  tb^  clrief  eofiimercial  houses  of  the  empire^     Th^ir  mode  of  life  is  polished 
and  «ipciaL     Tlfc  fuercjiants  thii^  that-the  best  hospitality  they  can  show  to  a  stran- 
ger is  to  press  him  tb  drink  all  the 'different  kinds  of  tea  in  succession.   'Their  furni- 
ture, end  part  of  their  clytlilng,  are  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Se&ogihsky.  another  town  of  the  district  of  Upger  iJdinsk,  is  situated 
in  the  neigllbourhood  of  high  sandy  moqfitains,  the  successive  grumb- 
lings of  which  begin  to  cover  all  its  streets.  The  inhabitants  are  very  lit 
in  tcadei  their  constitution  and  physiogi\omy  present  a  strong  mixture  of  the  Mongo- 
lian. The  Russiq^i^ivho  are  established  hero  prefer,  in  their  tnarriages,  |  nihabiianti. 
wives  from  the  Bo&riaits  er  Mongols.  These  alliances  give  origin  to  a  breed  called 
Karimki.  Tjie  maimers  of  the  common  people  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Boo- 
haites.  The  inhabitants  iu  general  ^ven  prefer  speaking  the  Mongol  language. 
The  climate  of^Selinginsk  is  tolerably  temperate ;  on  all  high  grounds  with  a  south- 
em  ex][)o»iirc  snaw  disappears  in  tlie  month  of  Mci«:h,  and  the  flocks  go  to  pasture 
about  the  twentielli  day  of  the  sameinooth.  Bushes  of  the.  wild  pear,  the  Ribea  dia^ 
eaniha  ani  the  dwarf  elm,  are  not  found  aJiy  where  in  great  number.  The  moun- 
tains are  jDOvercd  with  the  i<^o6tfitapi/gmaea.*        »    -  '  ,         * 

This  province  has  an  astonishing  Variety  of  soil  and  clfhiate;  in  one  j  phy«,*eai 
place  narrowj  gloomy,  and  cold  yaVeys;   in  another,  hc^  .sa^y  plains,  {  «"»** 

t 

•  P^tbk,  ir.  p.  142,  m,  Mi  369, 4ta. 
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and  a  littie  way  off,  a  flurface  of  neutral  salts.  At  Selinginsk  water  melOna  tt^ve 
very  weU ;  while  on  the  banks  of.  thp  Uda  corn  seldom  ripens.  In  gckieral  this 
country  is  iU  adapted  to  agricuhure,  even  with  the  utmost  care** 

The  province  of  jN'ertphinsk,  which  comprehends  Russian  Daooria,  is 
covered  with  mountains.     Tb^  plains  pet  with  here  q^re,  properly  speak- 
ing wide  valleys.     The  mountainspresent  on  every  hand  nothii^  but  per- 
pendicular and  projecting  ropks,  which  seem  suspended  in  thb  air.     For  tl|is  reason 
PHyNCfti  ^^  country  is  richer  in  picturesque  views  and  -situations.     The  air  may 

detaiii.  be  compared  with  .that  of  the  Alps,  the  told  b^ing  rather  keen  even  in 

summer.  The  most  common  wood  consists  of  pines,  larches, « black  and  white  firs, 
Siberian  cedars,  and  black  birch,  wtiich  occurs  in  no  ^ther  part  of  Siberia.  The 
summits  where  the  snow  lies  constantljr  contain.  soiAe  clumps  of  the  pine  of  Li})aniis, 
dwarf  birch,  and  a|)articular  species  of  junipers  and  wjllows.  The  haeel  and  the 
oak  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  we  pass  the  river  Argoon  on  the  Cliinese  terri- 
tory. For  rare  plants  and,  niinerals  thfs  prgfvince  s^ypasses  all  those  of  Siberia.  It 
has  a  brilliant  alpine  vegetatidli.  To  mention  one  example ;  we  see  entire  motmtaios 
near  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  whej^e  surfi^xe'  onione  side  is  overspread  wUh  a  lilac  hue 
produced  by  th^  buds  of  the  wild  apncot,'  while  th^  other  seems  carpeted  with  the 
deep  purple  of  the  rho'Sodendrons  wUh  whic]^  it  is  covereA^f 

Nertohinsk,  a  frontier  town,'  with  a  fort  on  the  Chinese  side,  is,  next 
to  Kamtchatka,  the  place  o£banv3hment  most  ^readed  of  any  in  ]^ussia. 
The  exiles  sent  hither  aV^en^ployed  in  the  mines.  The  pumber  in  the  pl^ce  at  a 
Etitai.  *  I  time  is  geneBally  1000,  sometime^  1600,  rarely  2000.  Confounded  in 
one  single  classy  they  are  dressed  and  fed  Uke  the  soldiers.  Desertion  is.  extremely 
^  difficult;  the/ are  not  however  oppressed  %vith  tod  heavy  work.''  The  C^lhiiie^e  always 
deliver  up  those  who  hai^e  made  their  escape,  imd  insist  on 'tHe  infliclion  of  an  addi- 
tional chastisethent  on  them*  for  having  polluted  their  ter^ikgy. 
FtoTinoeof  The  pr<f^ince  of  Yakootsk' comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  basin 

Takoouk.  q£  ^|^g  Lena.     Some  southern  strips  of  land  on  the  west  side  <tf  thie  river 

enjoy  a  tolerable  climate.  Hnt.  from  this  river  io  the  promontpry  of  Tchalaginskoi 
the  country  has  nothing  but  mountains  or  morasses,  and  is  excessively  cold.  Barley 
ripens  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  •but  the  harvest  is  uncertain.  Ths  only  sure  means  of 
^nCQiatft^  subsistence  are  found  in  hunting.  ♦In  this  wintryrqgion  ice  is  employed 
ge!*'*°*  as  a  prote<jtion  from  the  cold  in  thefollqying  curioUs  manlier:  The  win- 

dow panes  are  generally  lamina  of  transparartt  mica,  called  Musisovy  gh^s ;  exterior 
to  these,  plates  of  transparent  ice  are  set  up,  and  cemented  by  pouring  on  them  a 
little  water,  which  immediately,  freezes.^  The  short  summer  heats  Induce  the  Ton- 
gooses  to  go  naked  like  the  An\ccicans>,  wearing  only  a  small  ))iece  of  lather  round 
the  middle.  Several  of  them  live  on  the  roots  of  the  orange-Kl}^  .which  are  very 
Tangooiei.  T  common,,  and  which  they  convert  into  mea^and  bfead.  The  Tongoos 
fisAiermen  tnrow  their  lines  into  the  rivers  whon  sca^delv  thawed,  and  accompany 
their  fishing  with 'merry  songs^an^  nimble  dances.  .       \ 

Towns  and  T  Yakootsk,  situated  on  the  «rest  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  the  capital  of  the 
dimtetfc  j  pfovince.  This  town,  consisting  of  about  ^00  inftifferent  houses,  carries 
on  a  great  trade  m  sables.  In  the*  vicinity  of  Qlekminsk,  the  chief  place  ^f  fK  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  some  fields  of  barley  are  cifltii0ated.  .T^is  town  consists  of 
about  twenty  houses,  with  a  chuith  and  fort.  ^  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
Russians  who  were  sent  hither  when  the  fort' was  established  for  collpcting  the  tri- 
bute of  furs;  but  they  have  almost  forgotten«their  native  language  aiul  manners  for 
those  of  their  rude  neighbours  and  dependents.  The  two  districts  of  Olensk-  on  the 
Olenek,  and  of  Shigansk  on  the  Lena,  are  vast  deserts  )vbere  hordes  of  Yakootes  and 
Tongooses  lead  a  wandering  life.  Otensk  is  the  iaaost  northern  place  In  the  worW 
that  bears  the  name  of  a  town.  ,At  Kumah-Surka,  the  Lena,  procieeding  fropi  the 
mountains,  ofiers  one  of  the  mo§t  picturesque  and  majestic  views  that  can  be  ima- 

•  PalUi,  iv.  3H  &<!•  '  "  t  Idem,  ir.  313»&^  4lo. 

*  GmelJn,  Vdysgc  dc  Sibe^c.    Georgi,Mssic,'ii.  p.  Up2.     ' 
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gined.*  The  district  of  Sachiwersk  i&  inhabited  hj  Tookogirs.  The  tribute  in  these 
countries  is  levied  by  half-noble  Cossoks,  (or  Dworianin)  who  are  settled  at  Ya- 
kootsk,  and  receive  eight  rubles,  (about  £l  Ss..)  of  annual  pay.  These  are  the 
princes,  and  sometimes  the  dreaded  tyrants  of  this  Arctic  world. 

The  Frozen  Sea  on  this  part  of  the  Siberian  coast,  seems  to  be  full 
of  islands.  Those  which  are  found  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Lena 
and  the  Tana,  are,  like  the  adjoining  coast,  great  turf  hills  on  a  base  of  eternal  ice. 
Some  of  ^em  contain  half  frozen  IsJces.  These  solitudes  are  the  habitations  of  the 
bear  and  the  rein-deer.  Islands  more  worthy  of  notice  have  been  found  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Sviaitoi.  They  had  been  visited  in  171 1  and  1724,  but  were  a^erwards  for- 
gotten, till  they  were  re-discovered  by  the  Russian  merchant  Liaikhoff,  iii  1774.  He 
first  surveyed  two  flat  islands,  the  southernmost  of  which  contains  a  lake.  The  sand 
aod  soft  earth  surrounding  this  lake,  in  falling  to  pieces,  lays  open  collections  of 
bones,  and  entire  skeletons  of  bufialoes,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.  The  ivory 
fotmd  here  is  as  white  and  fresh  as  that  which  is  brought  from  Africa.  He  found  at 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  second  island,  an  extensive  coast,  which  the 
BurvejTor  Chwomof  was  sent  to  examine  in  the  following  year,  and  which  has  been 
recently  exanvned  by  M.  Hedenstrom.  This  land,  which  has  been  named  New 
Siberia,  presented  a  pretty  high  coast,  where  petrified  wood  was  found  |  New  Siberia, 
in  immense  regular  strata  between  the  sand*  and  the  clay.  The  bones  of  elephants 
are  found  in  it  in  great  abundance.  There  is  a  considerable  river,  which  indicates 
that  the  land  is  not  of  very  Umited  extent.  It  contains  some  plants ;  and  traces  of 
human  beings  were  supposed  to  l^e  perceived.']'  This  New  Siberia  is,  perhaps,  only 
an  extremity  of  American  or  "(vest  Greenland,  which  would  have  been  called  a  north- 
ern extremity  had  it  been  short  of  the  pole ;  but  if  it  has  crossed  it,  its  two  opposite 
extremities  must  both  be  called  southern;  and  those  which  look  east  and  west  must 
be  viewed  as  the  shores  of  gulfs  or  bays  formed  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  land. 

The  most  westerly  parts  of  Siberia  are  comprehended  in  the  province 
of  Okhotsk,  a  hilly  country,  covered  with  marshy  woods.  Scarcely  any 
plant  subservient  to  human  subsistence  grows' here,  and  provisions  are  brought  to  it 
from  Yakootsk.  Even  the  potato  speedily  degenerates.^  The  only  town  is  Okl 
hotsk,  a  sea  port,  from  which  the  Russians  tit  out  for  Kamtchatka  and  America. 
Merchant  vessels  are  built  in  this  quarter. 

The  country  of' the  Tchooktches,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  Asia  |  country  of  the 
on  the  north-east,  supports  among  its  rocks  innumerable  flocks  of  rein-  |  ■^«*>«»''i**»«** 
deer.  The  inhabitants  live  partly  in  the.  hollows  of  the  rocks  ;  they  also  build  cots  of 
the  bones  of  whales. §  The ''Bear  Islands,"  which  skirt  the  north  coast  of  the 
country  of  the  Tchooktches  have  more  vegetation  than  those  of  Liaikhoff.||  In 
Behring's  StraitsT  are  the  two  islands  Imoglim  and  Igeliin,  probably  the  same  as  the 
*'  Clarke's  Islands"  of  the  English.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Achootllach  colony, 
a  set  of  intrepid  fishermen,  who  cook  their  provisions  over  lamps  formed  in  little  ca- 
vities in  the  rocks,  in  which  oil  is  burned  with  rush  matches. 

The  large  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  forms' a  district  of  the  province 
of  Okhotsk.  This  country  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  its  two  sides  are  watered  by  an  infinity  of  streams,  generally  neither  large 
nor  navigable.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are  the  Kamtchatka,  the  Avi^atsho, 
and  the  Bolshaia-Rieka.  The  winters  of  this  country  are  often  month's  |  ciinmte. 
duration.  It  begins  to  freeze  by  the  month  of  July,  and  the  frosts  oflen  continue 
till  May.  But  the  cold  is  never  very  intense,  the  sea  fogs  keeping  up  a  humid  and 
comparatively  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  winds,  and  in  consequence  -of  this 
the  climate,  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  the  transition  from  summer  to  winter  is 

*  Remarkable  account  of  the  islands  of  Liaikhof,  &c.  in  Pallas's  New  Memoirs  of  the  Norths 
vii.  p.  128— 142, 'fin  German,)  in  the  Petersburj^h  Gazette  of  1810, 

t  Adams,  Voyage,  &c.  Epbero.  Geogr.  x:^v.  260. 

i  Melanges  ftor  Okhotsk,  dans  Pallas,  Nouveau  Memoires  du  Nord,  iv.  146—162. 

S  Extract  of  the  Journal  of  Iwan  Kowalew,  corporal  of  Cossacks,  a  native  of  Tchootch,  in 
the  preceding  work,  iv.  105 — 111. 

I  Journal  of  Leontiew,  AndreieWf  and  Lissow'a  Expedition  to  the  Bear  Islands,  in  Pallas, 
NouT.  Mem.  i.  p.  ti.  p.  231— 23r. 
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often  instaiitaneous.  Several  of  the  rivers  never  freeze.  Agriculture 
has  not  succeeded  in  this  peninsula  even  in  its  southern  part.  Barley 
and  oats  give  at  most  a  return  of  two  or  threefold,  and  that  only  in  select  spots. 
The  moisture  prevents  the  ears  from  ripening.  At  a  certain  distance  from  tlie  sea 
thej  might  probably  succeed.*  Corn  is  extremely  dear,  being  bropght  all  the  way 
from  Irkootsk. .  But  the  rearing -of  cattle  might  become  an  important  object,  as  tlie 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  grass  tall  and  waving,  like  tliat  of  the  savannahs  of 
Louisiania. 

Ricbei  ofthe  I  Foxes,  sables,  hares,  ermines,  bears,  and  rein-deers,  range  thiscoun- 
doml*  ""^  I  try  in  droves.  The  coasts  are  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ceta- 
ceous and  amphibious  animals,  as  whales,  sea-bears,  manatis,  otters  or  sea-boavcrs. 
Dabs,  soles,  lampreys,  eels,  and  pikes,  swarm  unmolested  in  the  rivers,  being  only 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  But  the  Salmon,  whicl\  is  excellent,  is  regularly  fished 
When  this  fish  ascends  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  it  is  in  such  numbers  as  to  obstruct 
in  dome  measure  their  current.  The  dogs  and  bears,  by  Steller's  account,  devour 
at  their  leisure  as  many  as  they  please.  The  herring,  which  go  up  into  the  lakes  to 
spawn,  abound  in  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  may  almost.be  taken  up  in  buckets. 
The  birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  great  number  and  the  multiplicity  of  spe- 
cies. The  sea  birds  are  innumerable.  Among  the  land  birds  may  be  mentioned 
swans,  seven  species  of  geese,  and  eleven  of  dueks.  Eagles  are  used  as  food 
Fir,  larch,  and  poplar,  are  used  for  building  houses  and  vessels.  The  birches  which 
VcgeoibiM.  I  abound,  are  employed  for  making  sledges.  The  green  bark  of  this  tree 
is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  eaten  with  caviare,  and  the  sap  of  the  same  tree  furnishes 
an  agreeable  drink.  The  w^illow  and  the  alder  are  almost  the  only  species  used  as 
firewood.  The  willow  bark  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  alder  is  em* 
ployed  for  staining  leather.  The  root  of  the  lilium  Kamtchatcense  is  often  usejd  for 
Mirine  planet.  |  bread.  Nettles  are  used  instead  of  flax  and  hemp.  There  are  seve- 
ral medicinal  plants.  Of  theytict  which  abound  in  the  adjoining  sea,  the/fict»  dulcis^ 
or  pcdmatus,  the  esculentusy  and  saccharinusy'^  (so  called  from  an  efflorescence  which 
it  gives  out  of  soil  and  glutinous  matter,  compared  to  sugar  from  its  appearance,) 
are  eaten  by  the  people  like  cabbage. 

Nishni-Kamtchatsk,  a  capital  on  the  Kamtchatska river;  Bolschcretzkoi 
and  Pctrcpaulowsk,  in  Awatscha  Bay,  are  mere  villages  or  rather  hamlets. 
The  Aleutian  islands  belong  too  evidently  to  America  to  be  described  along  with 
Asia.  *  But  Behring's  Island  and  Copper  Island  are  entitled  to  follow  our  account  of 
Kamtchatka,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  an  easterly  extension.  Behring's 
Island,  which  is  nearest  to  it,  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Danish  navigator  whose  active  life  was  terminated  on  this  desert  shore.  It  is  unin- 
habited. The  land  consists  of  granite.  The  cold  on  the  sea  shore  is  not  rigorous, 
and  strong  ice  is  never  seen.  But  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  estimated  hy 
^teller  to  be  6400  feet  in  height,  arc  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  J  The  island 
Copper  I  ^®  destitute  of  wood,  and  surrounded  with  reefs.     Mednoi-Ostrow,  or 

biMiMi.  I  Copper  Island,  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  some  native 

copper  having  been  found  on  its  western  shore.  H  is  in  kidney-shaped  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  gravel  of  wliich  the  beach  is  formed,  and  situated  in  a  sort  of  veins.§ 
In  1762,  the  navigator  Mclenski  obtained  from  it  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
weight.  The  vein  is  now  cxhaustcdi  Both  of  these  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  pro- 
digious number  of  isatis,  or  polar  foxes.  Sea  otters,  sea  cows,  and  whales  collect 
here  in  troops. 

Siberia,  the  general  and  particular  description  of  which  we  now  brin? 
to  a  conclusion,  presents  a  vast  field  to  the  projects  of  the  politician,  io 
the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  and  the  reflections  of  the  philosopher.     Russia 
derives  more  than  one  great  advantage  from  the  possession  of  this  tlMrd  part  of  Asia. 

•  Kru8enstern*s  Voyage  round  the  world,  iL  chap.  8.  Compare  with  Pallas,  ^ouv.  Meiti.  du 
Nord ;  Steller  and  others. 

f  See  Mr.  Turner's  splendid  wftrk  on  the  fuel,  hi  which  these  plants  are  accurately  antl  f^' 
gantly  delineated,     t  Steller's  account  of  Hchring's  Lshuid,  in  Pallas*s  Nouv.  Mem.  ii.  p-  253-301. 

§  Jakowlew,  director  of  the  mines,  quoted  by  Gcorgi,  Uusale,  ii.  p.  1150.  Slcller*S  accouiil 
of  Copper  Island*  in  tlie  Nouv.  Meui.  ii.  p.  302-307. 
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Protection  to  her  European  provinces  from  any  attack  on  this  side;  millions  of  clear 
profit  from  the  mines;  a  commercial  communication  with  China  and  with  America: 
such  are  the  fruits  which  Russia  derives  from  this  conquest  of  a  single  Cossack, 
Yerroak  Timofeiew,  the  Cortez  of  the  hyperborean  world.  The  Siberian  trade  is 
enjoyed  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Russian  merchants.  The  great  rivers  of  this  country, 
the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  and  their  tributaries,  approach  and  retire  from 
one  another  so  conveniently,  tliat  goods  may  be  carried  almost  entirely  by  water  from 
Kiakta  to  Russia  in  Europe.  This  passage  occupies  three  years,  that  is,  three  short 
summers;  the  land  route  takes  one  entire  year.  In  1790,  the  carriage  and  freight 
from  Kiakta  to  Petersburgh  were  six  roubles  or  19  shillings  for  every  pood,  (of  40 
lbs.)  and  by  water,  only  four  (or  twelve  shilhngs  and  eight  pence.) 

Tobcrfsk  is  .the  chief  emporium  of  the  goods  which  come  from  £u-  I  xnde  of 
rope,  and  of  Uiose  which  come  from  Siberia  and  China,  the  greater  part  |  Sibent. 
of  which  is  brought  into  Russia  on  sledges  in  the  winter.  The  caravans  of  the  Kal- 
niuks,  which  arrive  at  Tobolsk  during  the  winter,  bring  thither  provisions  and  some- 
times gold  and  silver,  and  when  they  leave  it,  take  home  different  articles  of  copper 
and  iron.  The  Bukharians,  who  also  come  at  the  same  season,  bring  friezed  lamb- 
B-kins  and«cotton  stufis  from  their  own  country,  together  with  Indian  silks,  and 
sometimes  precious  stones.  Tobolsk  is  the  emporium  of  the  furs  destined  for  the 
use  of  royalty. 

The  oUier  important  places  for  the  fur  trade  are  Tomsk,  especially  for  such  as  are 
sold  to  the  Kalmyks  and  the  Mongols ;  Krasnoiarsk,  Yeniseisk,  Turukhansk,  and  in 
eastern  Siberia,  Yakootsk ;  the  three  last  principally  for  the  purchasing  market. 

Irkootsk  is  the  first  town  of  Siberia  for  activity  and  extent  of  trade.  Its  advan- 
tageous position  lays  open  to  it  three  commercial  roads;  that  of  Kiakta,  that  of  east- 
em  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  and  that  of  Western  Siberia  and  Russia.  In  the  other 
towns  the  trade  is  that  of  simple  transmission,  here  it  is  one  of  active  commercial 
transactions.  The  traffic  with  China  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Irkootsk,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  warehouses  and  agents  at  Kiakta. 
It  is  likewise  at  Irkootsk.  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sea  voyages  to  the  islands  of 
the  eastern  ocean  and  of  the  coast  of  America  are  undertaken  by  the  merchants, 
who  form  partnerships  for  that  purpose.  The  Americo-Russian  trade  will  probably 
at  some  future  time  bring  the  cabinet  of  Petersburg  into  contact  with  English  Ca- 
nada, and  the  American  stotes.  This  trade  becomes  henceforth  necessary  for  Rus- 
sia, who  without  America  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  furs  for  the  Kiakta 
market,  where  she  buys  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks,  now  articles  of  necessity  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia.  All  the  fair  sex,  and  even  the  wives  of  the  Cossacks,  use 
tea,  and  dress  themselves  with  the  manufactures  of  China.  The  Chinese  merchant 
himself  begins  to  feel  a  demand  for  more  than  the  ermines  and  fine  furs,  he  wants 
the  cloths,  and  brocades,  and  some  other  productions  of  European  industry.  This 
trade  is  partly  conducted  by  barter  and  partly  by  money.  The  balance 
against  Russia  has  been  more  than  four  millions  of  livrcs  for  these  last 
yesirs,  a  disadvantage  merely  nominal:  for  it  is  certainly  better  to  purchase  tea  and 
nankeens  at  first  hand,  and  to  pay  the  sledgemen  and  boatmen  of  Siberia  fbr  the 
transport,  than  to  procure  these  goods  from  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  If 
the  balance  of  trade  were  in  itself  a  solid  principle  of  political  economy,  Russia 
might  produce  within  her  own  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  objects  of  exchange  to 
re-establish  this  balance.  But  we  may  ask  one  question,  with  a  reference  to  the 
great  disputed  question,  now  alluded  to.  What  object  can  Russia  or  any  other  political 
community  have  in  procuring  for  herself  an  influx  and  discouraging  an  efflux  of  the 
precious  metals,  if  she  does  not  mean  to  hoard  them  in  a  corner,  without  bringing 
them  to  use  till  some  great  national  emergency  calls  for  exertion,  which  is  to  bo 
made  -by  disgorging  the  store  either  among  her  own  subjects  in  order  to  pay  an  in- 
creased army,  or  among  allies  and  mercenaries,  whose  co-opei^tion  she  might  wish 
to  procure?  An3  in  that  case,  would  not  the  sudden  production  of  the  treasure, pro- 
digiously, reduce  its  value  ?  We  do  not  mean  here  to  discuss  these  questions,  which 
belong  to  one  of  4he  most  difficult  and  profound  as  well  as  most  important  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  are  agitated  in  treatises  devoted  to  the  subject;  but  merely  to 
intimate,  m  IransUUf  the  danger  of  adoptuig  precipitate  conclusions. 
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Table  of  Geographic  Positions  tn  Siberia, 


NaactofpUites- 


Abakanskoi-Ostrog 


Art;pun  river  (at   its  issue 
from  lake  Dolai) 

Awatsha . 

Barnaool 


'Berezoff 


liondon.  ^^  ^' 


deg,  mill,  lec 


158  46  45 

83  ar    0 


de|^.  mini  lec 
54     7     0 


49    \7     0 

52  51   45 

53  20     0 


63  56   14 


AtttlMritiet. 


Messerschmid,  Ephemerides 
Geogr.  XVL 

Idem.  Ibid. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg   Calendar^    pub 

lished  by  the  Academy  of 

Sciences. 
Idem. 
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Ta6le  ConUwued. 


Boloheretzkoi-Ostrog    .  , 
Cape  of  Kamtchatka  .  . 

—  of  Olutorskoi  .... 

—  of  Tchukotchoi,  north 

—  of  Tchukotchoi,  south 

—  of  St.  Thaddeus  .  .  . 
Ekatermbourg 


QfPlMei. 


deg.    milk 

156  50 
162  0 
169  15 
190  16 
186  29 
179  5 
60  40 


Thesamo    

lakutsk 

The  same .*  .  . 

leniseisk 

Irkutsk 

The  same     

Kiachta 

Kirenskoi-Ostrog     

Rolywansk  .  •. 

Kowyma  (Lower) 

Khrasnoiarsk 

The  same 

Narym 

Nertchinsk 

The  same 

Okhotsk 

The  same 

Olekminsk 

Omskaiafort 

Petropaulofskaia  port     •  .  . 

The  same 

Saianskoi-Ostrog 

Selenginsk 

The  same 

Semipalatsk 

Smenogarskaia  or  Schlangen- 

berg  fort 

Sourgout 

Tobolsk 

The  same 

The  same 

Tomsk 

The  same ' 

Udinsk  lower,  or  Nichnei     . 

UdskoV-Ostrog 

VVerchoturia 


Lon.  B. 
iRNB  JLon. 


KC. 

16 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 


Ltt.K. 


dtg,   milk  tee^ 

51  54  30 

55  55  0 
59  48 

66  5  20 

64  14  30 
62  50 


60  50  15 
129  42  30 
129  44  0 

91  58  45 
104  11  33 
104  33  45 


108  3  0 


163  18  15 
102  57  46 


143  12  45 
143  13  45 
119  34  45 


178  48  0 

179  49  0 


106  38  45 
106  32  30 


82  9  45 


68  25  15 

68  5  58 
68  5  59 

84  59  45 

85  9  51 
98  61  46 


0 
56  50  38 


56  50  15 
62  1  50 

(Idem) 
58  27  17 
52  16  41 
52  18  15 

50  20  0 

57  47  0 

51  19  23 
68  18  0 

1 
9 


56 
56 


58  54 
51  56 


2 

30 
0 
0 
51  57  0 

59  20  10 
(Idem) 

60  22  0 
54  58 
58  1 
53  10 
53  10 
51  6  6 

(Idem) 
50  29  45 


5 

20 

0 

0 


51  9 
61  16 
58  12 
58  11 
58  11 
56  30 
56  29 

54  55 

55  18 
58  50 


Aadioritiei. 


I 


Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

La  Perouse* 
Ojldem. 

Petersburg  Cakndaiv 

Idem. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Table  of  observations  annexed 
to  the  map  of  Russia  in  12| 
sheets.  { 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Messerschmid,  Eph.  Geogr. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

The  same. 

Messerschmidy  Eph.  Geogr. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Messerschmid,  Eph.  Geogr. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Ephem.  Geogr.  XVI. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 


25  Table  of  the  map  of  Russia. 

0  Petersburg  Calendar. 
30  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
43  Petersburg  Calendar. 
48  Table  of  the  map  of  Russia. 

0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
39  Petersburg  Calendar. 
22  The  same. 

0  The  same. 
15  The  same. 


SinRRIA. 


HI 


Agricultural  Tabk  ofwme  of  the  Prowncei  of  Siberia. 


DiKrieta. 

Corn*  fleUs  kk  Mrei. 

Ftoictiii&e. 

IM.-. 

Dclfhatow       .     ,     ,     .     . 

Schrdclindk 

Kamyschlowa     .... 

Irl»it 

Wcrchoturia 

Turinak     ...... 

Tioomen  ••*.,•• 

279,730,3«0. 

330,035,275. 

348,794,097. 

163,297,632. 

306,246,132. 

28,675,000. 

48,012,500. 

;  129,016,000. 

8,602,500. 

64)507,500. 

2,867,500. 

664,129,592. 

59,925,987. 
286,700,000. 

57,857,547. 

512^1,742. 

745,420,000. 

480,050,000. 

1^003,459,000. 

•          • 

•• 

• 

60,134,342. 

63,237,690. 
121,355,467. 

■ 

• 

laiuto^frw  .  • 

Issim    ••..:... 

Tarn 

leniselsk   •••..,, 

1242. 

1246. 

1558. 
1563. 

1580. 

1584. 

1597. 
1598. 
1604. 
1618. 
1621. 
1636. 

1639. 

1646. 

1648. 
1648-58. 
1690. 
1695. 

iro6. 

1711-24. 
1720-26. 


1721. 
1727. 


Chronological  Table  of  DUcovericM  ma4$  in  Siberia* 

The  Tartars  enter  Siberia  luid^r  $cbeibjui|  wbp  founds  tbe  KhaBUt  of 

Sibir  or  Tura& 
Carpini  nientions  thjp'Sainoides  as  now  incl«(k(t  in  thip  Oonqucstsx^f  the 

Mongols.  *  J        ,        ^  ^ 

Troganow  trades  in  Siberia'.  '        » 

Iwan  Wasiliewitch  introduces  Siberia  loto  tlie  titles  of  4iO  Russian 

€^ar3.      •  .  ■ 

Icrmak  Timofeyew,  at  the  bead^pf  some  Cossacks,  invajJc^  tli^  Uatiat 

of^ibif,  or  .western  Siberia. 
The  Russians  leave  Siberia.  ^       r  ■  <  '     * 

They  build  Tobolsk.  •'    \  .         . 

The  dealb  of  Rutshum-Khan  puts  an  end  to  the  resistanc^of  the  Tartars. 

The  city  of  Tomsk  built. 

leniseisk  anil  Kut^esk  tro  built. 

Cyprian,  metropolitan  of  Tobolsk  publishes  a  desoiiptloa  of  Siberia. 

Russian  vessels  sail^  down  th«;  Lena,  aod  explore  the  ahorca  of  the 

Frozen  Sea.  •        '  '■'  , 

Dlxnitrei'  Kopilow  reaches  the  ahore'iS  qf  the  £astam<!>eaMi. 
Bomyshlan  sailed  round  ftmn  tho  Kowyma:  to  tbe  Ai^yif^  ^^^^Uing 

CapeTchukotchi  in  Behringfs  ^Straits. 
Deschfftw,  another  Coss*:k,  naade  the  same  vo3rage. 
Irkutsk,  lakaotsk}  and  Nertchinsk,  ace  built,  t  .^       •     * 

Kamtchatkaknown  at  lakdbfUk.-' 
First  Russian  ^cpedi^on  to  Kamtchatk4.  '  ^ 
The  Russians  macke  the  south  p^int  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  merchants  pf  lakootsk  Hsic  the  ialand§  and  oounlries  north  of  the 

moQths  of  the  L^a  and  the  I^a. 
Daniel  Messerschn^idt  travefa .  in  iSiberia  as  far  no'tHi^g  Turukbansk, 

and  aa  far  east  as  Nertchin'sk.  .  '  -       -^        *     *■ '  * 

N.  B.  lie  was  a  native  of  Da^t2ick>  and  diet!  in  extfctiio  mfeery  at 

Petertburgh,  in  1735.     His  numerous'  papers^ptesecved  in  the 

archives  ofahe  Acsidemy,  iiave  bd^n  c»^racted  by  hisjsucsesQOrs. 

Baron  Strahlenberg,  (originally  a  Swedish  captain,  and  author  of  a  work 

on  northern  and  eastern  Asia)  travels  to  the  lenisei. 
Viius  Behring,  a  Dan^,  coasted  eastern  Siberia,from  tt|e  PaciRc  a9>]iig1i 

as  67°  18'  N.  Lat.,  doublkig  Cape  Tchukotchi,  bu^  without  discover- 
ing the  opposite  coast  of  America. 

N.  B.  This  navigator  was  1>om  at  Horscns  in  Yutland,  and  died,  in 
1  ?4 1 ,  on  the  island  which'  bears  his  ntimp. 
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«  * 

.1733.  '    Btbrhtg^t  MitHe^,  'GmeUn/fUHl  Louis  de  i'lle  4e  Ja  Croycre,  set  out  on  a 
great  expedition*  «  • 

N.  B.  The  last-mentioned  person,  a  French  geographer>and  astro- 
nomer} died)  in  1741,  on  the  coast  of  America. 
1733-4J.  John  Gqorge  Gmdin,  the  botanist)  explored  Siberia  as  &i^  east  es 
lakootsk  and  Kirensk*  as  far  north  as  Turukhans^i  and  to  Nertcbinsk 
and  Sayanskoi-Ostrog  on  the  south.  ^ 

N.  B*  l*hispbilosopher.wasbornin  1709  at  Tqbingen  in  Buabia, 
and  died  therein  1775.     He  was  author  fif  the  Flora  Stbirica, 
and  uncle  to  Samuel  Gmelin,  traveller  in  Pei«ia. 
-^^-^       At  the  same  time  Muller  and  Fischer  travelled  along  ivitli  Gmelln,  in 
the  character  of  historians  and  antiquaries* 

N  B.  MuUcri  historiographer,  epunsellorof  state^SA;.,  wasa  West- 
phalianby  birth,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1784.     Fischer,  a  Llvo- 
niaif,  nrember  of  the  Academy  of  Peters^irgb,  died  in-l??  1. 
.  IfS^      Lieutenant  Qwzin  sailed  from.lhe  Obi  to  the  Yenise'i. 
— -*^       lileutmant  X*aptiew  travelled  by  land  alopg  the  coasl>from  the  Yenisei 
to  the  Lena. 
17^^40.  TIOs  officer  sailed  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kowyma. 
1 740.      Geoi;ge  WiUlam  Setler,  a  naturalist,  arrived  in  Kamtchatk^,  tmd  remain- 
ed there  till  the  ead  of  1743v 
N.  B.  He  wau  a  native  of  FrancOnia,<tnd  died  in  mlse^  in   1745. 
Author  of  a  di^scription  of  Kamtchatka,  (1744,)  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  used  by  Kraschenninikbw.     His  other  manuscripts, 
y'lz.  Syllabe  i*laul&ruwi  Tpbdlensium,  Flora  Kamtchaiika,  Orni- 
thplogia  Sibirica,  and  Ichthyologia  Sibirica,  were  preserved  by 
the  Aoademy  of  Petersburgh,  and  extracted  by  subsequent  tra- 
vellers. 
)760.       IPhe  Academy  of  Sdences-sent  alist  of. questions  to  all  the  governors, 

and  ofhepper^ns  likd^  to  collect  local  inCpranation.  '* 
* >       Pleisneri  a'Courlahdert  commandant  of  Okhotsk,  ascettained,  by  a  va- 
riety of  rese^ches,;  that  the  country  of  tiie  Tchukotches  is  a  peninsula, 
sepmated  from  Aiaetica  by  ^  strait  contaiqing  two  islands. 
If  64.      SiJid,  lieutenant  of  a  Radian  y;»sel,  examined  Behring's  Strait  and  the 
adjoining  coast  of  AQierica«-^A  merchant  vessel  sailed  from  the  Xo- 
wyma  to  the  Anadyr..    , 
1 765»      Eric  Lasonanii  traveled  over  Siberia,  to.  the.  north-west,  part  of  Kamt- 
chatka.        -  *  f  ^       •    .     '     ^        '     '' 
N.B.  K0  wa#a  Finnish's  wide,  aslergyinan,  afterwards  ap  acade- 
mician, counsellor  ^f  mines,  knight,  &c.    He  died  in  1796.     It 
IS  matter  of  iiiud%tcgro(  that  he  committed  ^o  Ihtle  to  writing. 
1768-74.  Pettr  Simon  PallaS)  a  native  tf  Berlin,  nnade' hU  great  tour;  spent  the 
years  1770-^73  in  .SSberj^;  w^nt  toDaooria.^Sqjuiew  his  companion 
weot  to  Obdbtiau ..-    ..         .      \   ^  ., 
1771.       Nitho1asByts9hko\^'aRiissiah^aptaiD|9ndBardanes,an  IlIyriaQ  sdvant^ 
travelled  ov^rthe  steppe  of  Kir^uis  along  with  a  Hiissiail  detachment. 
177J-2.     JoboPe^r  FaHc, 'a  learned  botamst,  travelled  in*  Siberia.     His  papers 
werepablish^d,  in  lYS?,by  Georgj.     •   .       *     . 
I           K,a,  Tsjk  was  a  Swede^a^d  a*popil  o'^inna&us,  of  respecable  at- 
tainments,.but  t{\^  v^aim  of  }e$rlo|]sy  an||l  intrigue.  H6  destroyed 
hiHiself  by  apistol'shotiiD  1774, 
1773.  '*  Oeor^i,  colleague  to  Falk,^ade  a  minute  exaibinsftion  of  the  lake  of 
'   '         •  Baikal,  and  iScDeooriaa  a^d  ITralian  mouiYtahis,  kc. 

.N.  B.     Qeorgi^was.anativ^  of  S^edisbirPpnieraniafauthQrof  the 
'•  beM  statistical  account  of  liussia.      -       '    . 
1775.      Llaichbw  ^nd  Chwoinow  visited  a  large  cout^tty, (idland  orcontinent  r) 

to  thfe  ftorth  of  Cape  Syiaitol.  *.  -;  ^    '  :     .  '    * 
1787,       BillingSj.an  Englishman,  jnadb  an  lUtsIicc^^furattcmjpt  to  sail  round  from 
the  river  Kawyfl\o,  by  Behring's  Strait j  V>*Anadyr. 
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1791-9:).  Billings  navigated  the  Ks^mtchatkan  seas;  The  accouhta  of  this  iU*di- 
rected  expedklon  have  been  collected* by  Sauer^a  Qemian,Md  Sacyt- 
schew,  a  Russian.  ; 

1790-9S.  Sieversy  a  botanist  and  apothecary,  travelled  into  the  southern  moun- 
tains of  Siberia^   . 
^^  B.  Sievers,a  German^  wasenother  victim.   He  killed  himself  by 
poison,  .^^me  of  his  plants  have  been  published  b]^  PaHas.  * 
1804.      Tbtf  expeditions  of  Krusenstern)  Langsdorf,  Tiiesius,  &c,  • 

•  •  • 

This  Table  has  been  extracted  from  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia*  Mailer's  CoIleotioi»<m  4he 
Histoiy'of  Rossis,  Georgia  and  others. — It  does  not  include  the  voyages  to  the  Aleutian  Islands^ 
those  to  the  Kurlle  Islai^  and  to  lesso,  nor  those  to  Spitzbergen.  These  countries  come  lu\» 
view  in  othc^  parts  of  our  work. 
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BOOK  XXXIX. 


DefMieDeyof 
infonnatioo. 


CENTRAL- A^IA. 

'   Cowprehtnding  LiHU  BukhariUf,  the  JCalmuch  oouniry,  and  Mongolia, 

Wb  retutR'  from  the  northei^i  ex^emitics  of  Asia  to  the  centra}  zones,  which  arc 
only  known  to  geography  by- vague  traditions  and  antiquated  descriptions.  The  tra- 
ditioDS  often  •serve  to  thicken  the  darkness  iQ  which  we  wander.  The 
old  descriptions  furnish  very  deceitful  lights;,  for/since  the  thirteenth, 
fourteekitb,  and  fU^nth  ceniuiies,  in  which  these. countries  'were  freely'  travelled, 
we  kdow  not  liow  many  cities  may  have  disappeared,  how  many  imtions  h&ve  become 
extinct,  how,  many  cijtivat^d  fields  may  have  been  suffered  to  lie  waste,  lior  how 
many  deserts  may  lAve  been  clothed  with  the  benefits  of  cultivation.  An  analysis 
of  the  accounts  of  Carpin,'of'Bubru<)«is,  of,  Marco  Palo,  Pigoletti  and  Haithon,  will 
figure  in  the  general  vieMT  which  wiH  lie  given  of  the  history  of  the  geogh^phical  re- 
search in  ^e  middle  age ;  but  it  is  only  for  Impt  of  better  materials,  and  with 
circumspectioB  and  reserve^  'that  we  shall  adopt  some  of  their  descriptions  on  the 
present  occasion.  '.    '  • 

The  central  part  of«  Asia,^frem  whibh  we  separate  Thibet,  includes  five  geograplii- 
cal divisions:  Mongolija,.  or  l^iongohstan,  properly  so  called,  on  the  north  of  China, 
and  the  sooth  ef  Irkootsk;  the  Ealmuk  countiy,  which  we  may  denominate  Kalmoo- 


Mdd6ni.aiid 
Ancient  Dt- 
y/mom. 


Ida,  called  also  Songaria,  on  the  west  of  Mongolia,  and  on  the  south  of 
Kolywan;  little  Bukharia,  or  eastern  Turkestan,  to  the  east  of  great 
BuUiaria,  and  the  north  of  Cashmere  «id  little  Thibet:  Tangoot,  or  the  country  of 
the  Eleuthes  of  Eoko-Nord,  or  the 'eastern  Kalrouks;  and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  of 
these  four  countries,  the  desert  of  Kpbi,  'with  the  Oases  of  Lop,  of  Hamel  and  others. 
A  small  part  of  Songaria  seems  to  have  been  included  in  what  the  ancients  called 
^thia  beyond  Inunu.  The  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  perhaps  a  sight  of  lake  Pal- 
cati-Nor,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  northern  ocean  was  but  a  short  way  off; 
and  the  Mongolian  name  of  Daba,  which  is  the  general  temtfor  a  motmtain,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  pretended  promontory  of  Tabis,  considered  as  terminating  I  PKNaontofypr 
on  the  north-east  in  the  country  of  the  Igoors.  The  Serica  of  the  an-  |  i^^ 
cients  seems  to  have  included  the  western  parts  of  Thibet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere, 
httle  Thibet,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  tittle  Bukharia.*    That  name,  known^  to 

*  The  opmien  here  given  on  the  Geography  of  the  ancients,  and  which  is  stated  and  sup- 
ported at  some  length  in  the  author's  histoid'  of  geography,  has  been  rendered  leas  probable 
oy  virious  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  British  officers  on  the  actual  physical  geography 
otlbemountt|[aou8  parts  of  Asia,  which  lie  immediltcly  on  the  north  of  India.    Accosi^tDgly» 


ExtonANi  of 
the  name  of 
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Ai^miaaus  UarcelKiiUB  is  the  fourth  century,  disappeared  m  the  fifth.  Meaes  of 
Choreii£  mentions,  indeed,  a  toam  called  S^hia^  which  is  Sera  the  metropolis,  but 
Djiimn.  I  he  gives  the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital  the  name  of  I>/e»ta, 
or  Djenistan**  He  seems  to  comprehend  under  this  name  centml  Asia,  and  pouticu- 
larly  little  Bukharia.  He  places  the  country  of  Senoj  or  China,  more  to  the  east 
Perhaps  the  term  Ejcma  might  have  been  giveh  in  consequence  of  aome  ancient 
conquest  ndiich  the  Chkiase  had  ohtainad  over  these  countries,  or  it  might  signify 
^' the  eountry  of  genii,  or  of  gods,"  as  that  of  Serica  may  denote  in  Sanscrit  ^^thc 
country  of  happiness."  Whatever  be  the  fact  in  this  case,  it  appears  that,  six  cen- 
Kttbtyi^  or  turies  later,  these  countries  went  under  the  general  name  of  Catbaya, 
KW»r.  or  properly  Kithay.t    It  is  uncertain  whetter  this  word  was  the  proper 

name  of  northern  China,  or  an  (^pellation  derived  from  a  Tartar  term  signifying 
'*  Desert  Mountain.".  At  all  events,  Kathay  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  geogra- 
phy from  the  thirteenth  till  th^  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century*  It  is  certain  that 
the  name  chiefly  applied  to  the  north  part  of  CUna,  which  long  formed  a  separate 
monarchy,  but  i(4)robably  extended  at  the  same  tine  over  part  of  Mongolia  and  o( 
Tangnt.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Kara-Kithay^  or  Tributary  Ca&ay,  must  have 
varied  with  the  fortunes  of  war. 

A  name  still  more  yague  has  long  been  applied  in  our  maps,  not  only 
to  th6  central  zo^e,  but  also  to  all  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Asia. 
This  is  Tartary  with  its  divisions.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centunes,  tlds 
nam^  was  ^iven  to  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghiz^Khan,  and  that 
of  the  Tartars  under  Tamerlana  During  the  dismemberment  of  this  latter  monar- 
chy, a  descendant  o^  Genghiz*Ehan,.  colled  IsauoBdgico'KhaB,  founded  a  separate 
state  m  little  Bukharia,  of  which  Bishhalig,  and  afterwards  Cashgar,  were  the  capi- 
tals.    About  the  ^ame  time,  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Kalmuk^  which  call 
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the  opinion  of  M.  Gosselin  here  acquieficed  in  ia  combated  in  a  teamed  memoir  by  Mr.  Hagh 
Murray,  inserted  in  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Uoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  viil.  p.  irit  in 
which  the  Seres  are  maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese.  The  arguments  are  partly 
founded  on  a  confidence  in  the  goineral  correctness  of  Ptolemy,  as  confirmed  by  these  discove- 
ries, which,  while  they  subvert  the  views  recently- entertained^  restore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the 
geog^phy  of  that  author.    The  lencj^h  of  the  journey  of  the  cafavand  ^ich  we nt  firom  western 
to  eastern  Asia,  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  account  of  Ptolelny,  induce 
the  belief  that  the  ancient  Serica  was  nothing  else  than  China.    From  Bactriafia,  where  tlieir 
route  begins  to  be  matter  of  controversy,  they  first  ascended  the  Beloor,  apparently  by  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus  laid  down  in  Mr.  Klphmstone's  map  ;  then  des.cended  into  a  plam  abuncUnt 
in  pasture,  but  not  arable,  (Pamer  plains)  then  ascended  a  valley,  probably  the  valley  of  Ladak, 
to  the  "stone  tower,"  a  g^eat  rendezvous  for  Ihe  caravans  (though  this  singular  appellation 
has  never  yet  been  explained,)  situated  most  probably  on  a  lofty  ridge  lying  north  and  south, 
and  separating  Little  from  Great  Thibet    This  ridge  is  considered  as  the  Imau9  vcr^i^s  adJrc- 
ton.    From  this  point,  their  journey  to  the  country  of  the'iSere*  occupied  seven  rnopths,  a  pe- 
riod which,  allowing  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  as  well  as  some  exaggeration,  was 
amply  sufiicient  to  bring  them  to  the  heart  of  China;  but  inconsistent  with  any  hypothesis 
which  makes  Serica  either  Little  Bukharia,  the  Two  Thibets,  the  north  of  India,  or  a  country 
made  up  of  these  or  of  portions  of  them.     The  account  given  pf  the  Seres,  their  manners 
their  prejudices,  their  produce,  and  their  manufactures  and  trade,  corresponds  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular to  the  picture  presented  by  China  as  now  known,  and  as  it  is  described  to  have  invari- 
ably existed  from  time  immemorial.    Little  Thibet,  according"  to  this  view,  was  the  Sc^thia  in- 
tra Imaumy  the  country  of  the  Saca  ;  Great  Thibet,  the  Scythia  extra  Imaum,     These  points 
will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  history  of  geography.     Though  not  warranted  to  alter 
the  author's  text  in  cases  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion  might  be  entertained,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  allude,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  later  discussions  conducted  under  greater 
advantages.    Corrections  of  geographical  facts  founded  on  actual  discoveries  are,  however, 
every  where  introduced  without  scruple,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  format  intimation. 
On  the  present  question,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  memoir,  now  mentioned, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Murray's  more  recent  work,  entitled,  **  A  Historical  Accqunt  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.  vol.  i.  p,  485,  &c.    In  this  work,  however,  the  argument  is  in- 
terspersed with  other  materials,  and  appears  less  pointed  and  consecutive  than  iu  the  me- 
moir.—Tn.  ^ 

•  Mos-Chor.  Histor.  Armen.  •  . . 

t  And.  Muller.  Disquisiiio,  Geogr.  et  Histor.  do  Cathaya  (Berling,  1670,)  Compare  wiUi 
Hyde  Syntai;ma  Dissert,  i.  Itin.  mund.  p.  21. 
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themaelves  Dtrbm^'Osrdi^  or  *'  the  four  brothers^'*  and  are  called  by  the  Europeans 
FilfliithB,  re-established  their  ancient  independence,  and  elected  a  sovereign,  on  whom 
they  conferred  the  title  of  Contaishy  or  Khan-taidsha.  /Li  this  epoch,  the  power  of 
the  Mongols  in  China  was  extinguished ;  the  descendants  of  Genghiz-Khan  retired 
to  Karakoruni,  a  place  which  under  Genghk  had  been  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 
Asia,  but  was  now  merely  the  cliief  place«of  the  horde  of  Kalkas.  Divided  among 
themselves,  the  Mongols  gradually  beeame  tributary  tb  the  Chinese,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Mantchoos,  the  new  masters  of  C^hhia.  Russia,  after  destroying  die  Tartar  • 
kingdoms  of  Astrakan,  Easan,  and  Siberia,  subjugated- some  Mongotian  tribes  in  the  . 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal.  These  different  revolutions  produced  the  famous 
distinction  in  geogn^^hy  between  Muscovite  or  Russian  Tartary,  including  Astrakan, 
Easan,  and  Siberia;  Chinese  Tartary,  eonsistiBg  of  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos ; 
and  Independent  Tartary,  consisting  of  Jthe  states  of  Great  arid  Little  Bukharia; 
that  of  the  Eleuth  Ealmuks,  the  Eii^uis  and  the  Turcomans.  This  threefold  divi- 
sion, now  entirely  rejected,  had  been  thrown  into  some  confusion  half  a  century  ago. 
The  Kalmuks,  v^o  in  1683  had  conquered  Little  Bukharia,  and  had  become  formi« 
dable  to  China  and  to  Russia,  experienced,  after  fifty  years  of  power  and  glory,  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  Chinese,  employing  against  them  the  arms  of  the 
Mongols,  subdued  them,  and  still  hold  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  Chinese  Tar- 
tary should,  at  the  present  day,  extend  over  the  whole  central  plateati  of  Asia ;  but 
it  is  more  advisable  to  reject  the  term  entirely. 

We  have  already  traced  the  mountain  chains  which  sunport  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  we  iiave  followed  tne  courses  of 
the  rivers  which  water  that  icy  region.  If  it  is  asked,  ^ai  are  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  that  chain?  we  are  pre8ente4  only  with  a  long  series  of  un- 
ceitatntiea  and  eonjectures.  Does  this  plateau  maintaitt  nearly  an  equal  level ;  or 
is  it  more  elevated  at  one  or  two  centriil  points  ?  Is  it  interspersed  wilti  so^ne  groups 
of  mountains  which  are  of  moderate  elevation  above  their  inune(fiate  bases,  like  the 
mountains  of  Algydim-Shalo  in  the  Eirguia  cquntry ;  or  m&y  the  permanence  of  the 
snow  on  the  summits  of  the  great  Altai  and  the  great  Bogdo^be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  a  greater  elevation  in  the  interior  of  the  Knlmuk  country?  Is  the  same  ele- 
vation continued  along  the  deserts  by  which  that  country  is  separated  •Ihmi  Tlubet? 
Are  these  deserts  ^M  entirely  with  black  sand,  as  has  been  hitherto  assorted,  or  do 
they  contain  secondary  mountains  ?  Is  the  granitic  nature  of  the  Altaic,  Sayanian, 
and  Daoorian  mountains,  cotnmon  to  the  great  chains  in  the-  interior,  if  such  chains 
exist  ?  or  do  the  latter  consist  solely  of  masses  of  hardened  clay,  mixed  with  gravel, 
like  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall,  mentioned  by  Staunton? 
or,  what  certainly  appears  more  probable,  does  this  centre  of  the' great  continent  of 
Asia  contain  immense  seas  of  sand,  and  a  chaotic  mixture  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
globe.  There  seem  to  be  no  volcanoes  in  it  in  a  state  of  activity  t  but  may  not  this 
great  extent  of  land  afford  some  traces  of  ancient  >  volcanic  revolutions,  like  those 
observed  by  M.  Patrin  in  Daooria?  In  fine,  does  tliis  region,  so  near  to  India,  conn 
tain,  like  Siberia,  bones  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  the  list  might  be  ftrther  extended.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  that  hitherto  they  remain  unanswered.  This  great  region,  forming  a  sixlK' 
part  of  the  old  continent,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  our  geologists,  who  disptoj 
witii  so  much  confidence  their  theories  of  the  ecrrth. 

The  mineralogy  of  these  countries  is  equally  unknown«  The  tin  mines  |  BiUMimii, 
said  to  exist  in  the  country  strictly  called  that  of  the  Mongols ;  the  name  of  ■**  Golden 
Mountains,"  (Altai*,)  given  to  one  great  ridge ;  the  tradition  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  art  of  mining  among  the  Mongols  who,  live  near  to  the  rich  mines  of  Russian 
Daooria ;  the  instruments  and  vessels  of  gold  found  in  the  ancient  tomuh ;  and,  fi- 
nally, the  report  that  the  rivers  of  Little  Sukharia  furnish  a  gold  dust,  which  forms 
an  article  in  the  commerce  of  Kiakta :  these  constitute  th^  feeble  proofs  whiph  we 
possess  of  the 'mineral  treasures  of  this  groat  region.  « 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  cold  of  central  Asia  as  ex-  )  ctimte. 
tremely  rigorous ;  and  its  devation  and  latitude  would  lead  ud  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion.   La  Perouse  found  th^coasis  of  the  Jjffaiitchoo  countt}s  under  the  parallel  of 
Vol*  II.— D      . 
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40"*,  eoVered  with  »now  in  AuguBl. «  The  ambasdadori  of  Shared  aaw,  ia  the  Kal- 
imik  country,  the  grouad  frozen  two  inches  thick  at  the  eunimer  solalice**  Yet  Boine 
more  temperate  countriea  aro  foimd  in  the  interior. 

vegeutiwL  .|  The  vegetation  of  the  centie  of  Asia,  including  even  that  of  Thibet, 
is  almost  entirely  unknown  tcr  us;  these  vast  countnea  never  having  be^i  explored 
by  any  able' naturalist  ThO'elevation  of^ their  soi)  and  the  rigour  of  their  wiot^s 
might  produce  a  presumption  that  they  (contain  qo  plant  belonging  to  the  more  tenn- 
persCte  parts  of  Asia.  .  Yet  the  cotton  plant  and  the  vine  have  found  their  way  hither. 
From  the  vague  accoonta  of  ancient  •^aveHerB,  and  the  little  that  we  know  oi  the 
vegcftables  which  gr0w  to  the  nmcitime  coasts  of  Tartary,  it  would  appear  that  the 
plants  are  partly  the  sa^e  that  are  found  in  the  north  of  Uennaoy,  mixed  with  seve- 
ral Of  the  Siberian  speqies*    .  * 

The.  vast  extent  bf  central  Asia  undoubtedly  contains  new  species,  and  perhaps  a 
flora  altogether  peculiar,  but  wp  do  not  yet  know  of  any  of  its  pecuhar  and  indi* 
genous  plants,  except  thcr  singular  fungus  called  Polypodiwn  baromeiZj  or  the  Tarta- 
rian lamb,  (which  is  figured  and  desctibed  in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,)  and  the 
different  species  bf  rhubarb..  These  last  srow  on  the  mountains;  the  fungue,  now 
mentioned,  hi  the  steppes.   ,      *    .    '    - 

Ateimaii.  I'  -  The  aminals  which  roam  at  large  in  the  deserts  become  known  by 
making  their  appearance  in  occasional  viMts  which  they  pay  to  Siberia  and  to  China. 
All  the  sffocies  whi6h  are  useful  to  man  are  found  here  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
wild  horse  is  called  by  the  Kaimuksf  takia,  and  by  the  Mantchoos  taki.'l  ^^^ 
kooian  or  wild  ass,  inhabits  the  steppes  and  open  plains ;  and  does  not  exceed  the 
latitude  of  48°. §  His.  flesh  ts^uaed  as  food.  A  third  solipedous  quadruped,  which 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  ass  and  the  horse,  the  dijggeiai  or  hemumuSf 
collects  in  troops  oA  th*^  banks  of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and  the  Amoor,  in  the 
desert  of  Cottl,  as  fdr  as  the  confines  of  China  and  Thibet.  He  is  often  tamed. 
He  shows  more  intelligence  than  the  common  ass,  but  does  not  entirely  Jose  the 
wildness  of  his  disposition.  ||  The  two-humped  oi;  Bactrian  camel,  wanders  inde- 
TheTalc.  |  pcndent^in  the  sandy  ^seils  of  Mongolia.  The  Tak,  or  wild  grunting 
ox,  (the  Vcicca  grunnieju  of  Ginelin;  and  the  Bubalus  of  Pallas,)  frequents  Uie  open 
meadows.  Tiis  reflected  homd,  his  soil  hair,  four  inches  long  on  the  belly,  and  his 
tail  resemblixfg  that  of  the  horse,  show  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  our  domestic  ox.  II 
Thi§  animal  is  called'  Kcdo  in  the  Bukharian  and  Tangoot  languages,  and  Sftrluk  by 
the  Kalmuks.  An  experiment  made  at*  Irkutsk  proved  that  he  could  be  raised  and 
managed  like  our  black  cattle,  but  the  milk  of  the  female  has  an  unpleasant  taste  of 
taltow.**..  The  mountains  ift' which  the  river  Amoor  takes  its  rise  mark  the  liinits 
which  nature  has  jfrascribed  to  the  rein-deer  on  the  south,  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low 
as  the'parallel  of '45  .  The  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  goat,  the  chamois,  the  wild 
goat  of  Caucasus,  the  Jtnhlope  gntturosa,  and  the  saiga,  which  is  probably  the  yel- 
Mnik  tnimtbr  |  k>w  goat  of  Duhaldej'f  f  wander  in  flocks  on  the  steepest  mountains.  The 
Mosehas  moacifenak  or  musk  animal,  which  delights  in  boundless  solitudes,  inhabits 
Mongolia,  Daoofia,  and  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  river  Amoor;  on  the  south 
he  finds  his' way  to  Thibet,  to  China,  and  to  Tonquin;  and  on  the  west,  to  the  momi- 
tains  o^  Cashmefe:  oli  the  north,  Pallas  found  liim  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei,  in 
the  neighbourhpud'of  Krashoiarsk.JJ  Among  the  animals  of  the  ferocious  kind,  are 
known  the  brown  add  black  bear,  the  common  fox,  the  korsak,  and  the  karagan,  the 
white  lynx,  called  trgta  by  the  Kalmuks,  the  karakal,§§  (more  pvoperly  Karakulak 
or  '.'black  ear,**)  and  'the  -manul,  a  species  of  the  cat  kind,  like  the  ounce  and  tiger. 
Theounce'is  wcfl  known  here,  and  is  called  Djulbars  in  the  Kirguisian  and  Bukha- 
rian language*;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty  whether  the  true  tiger  has  been 

•  VoMtcr't  Northern  DSseoveries,  i.  254.        f  Pallas*  Nouv.  Mem.  sur  le  Nord,  ii  6 

t  Kicn-Lonp>  eloge  d^  MpAden.  %  Pallas,  Act.  Petrop.  1777, 

B  Sleven,  £i^re9^ui^.lli  ^b^rie,  dahs  lea  nouv.  Mem.  du.Nord«  vii.  2141. 

t  Nov,  Goonneatr  p€trop.  v*  Tab^T. .  •  Pallaa,  Act.  Petrpp.i.  p.  11,    . 

••  Georgi,  BQane»  i&  (vol;  ix)  p.  1649. 

tt  Pallas,  iv.  p,  885.  C4to.)  compai^withGmelln,  Nov.  Comm.  Fctrop.'vii.  tab  \9 

4^  Pallas,  t  IV.  p.  13.  ^  Ouldcutedt^  Nov.  ^omm.  Petrop.  xx.  p.  500. 


9een.  Central  Asia  possesdes  alao  the  fur  aniil^ak  of  Siberia  the  enxttne,  the  mar- 
tin,  the  sablOy  the  otter,  which- last  swaroisoo  the  margiii3  of  the  nuxn^rous  lakes  of 
the  Kalmuk  countij;  the  mannot,  the  striped  squirrel,  and  different  species  of  hares. 
£ven  this  lapid  and  imperfiaiet  enumeration  of  the  principal  animals  of  central  Asia, 
shows  thai  nature  has  in  *  soiAe  ipes^sure  asi^emblcd  into  one  corner  of  the ,  world 
species  which  elswhere  exist  far  separated  from  eachr other.  This  plateau,  like  that  of 
Africa,  is  a  central  region,  from  whiclvseveral  animal  races  may  be  supposed  to  have 
descended  into  the  surrounding  countnes. .  Even  in  that  class  of  animals  |  Bw^ 
to  which^  their  power  of  flying  seems  to  have-assigtied^the  whole  world  for  Sfdwelling, 
Central  Asia  seems  to  clatib  as  a  oaftye  th^.  beautiful  and  singular  bird  which  holds 
an  intennediate  place  between  the  pheasant  and  the  peacock,  the^en  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Phaaianus  argusj  of  naturalists^  it  is  also  ^id  to  be  found  in  China  and  Sumatra. 

We  shall  ndw  enter  on  more  |>articular  .inquiries,  bogijaning^with  the  couxilry.near- 
est  to  Thibet  and  Independent  Tartary.  •■-*..  ^      -i. 

The  eountry  improperly  called  Little  BuKHAaiA  extends  on  d'An-  I  i^ittfeeuMui. 
Tillers  map  between  the  34th  and  43&  {faralleUi  of  laMtiul^y  and  between  1- """  * 
the  75th  and  83d  degrees  of  east  longitude  from  London^   l^tajor  Rennel  has  shown 
that  in  this  particiilar  the  map  of-  d'Anville  is  erroneous.    The  western  [  situation. 
frontier  may  be  extended  tb  the  69th  degree  of  longiiQde.  At  least  the  towns  of  Cash- 
gar,  Tarkand,  and  Ehoten,  ought  tabe  plaqpd  more  to,  the  Vest  thaiithey  are  by  ^'Au- 
▼iile.  The  letter  of  the  Chinese -g^eral,  q^uoted  by  Grosier,  niakes  tl^e  distance  be- 
tween CUna  and  Cashgar  neariy  z8  milSs  greater  tiistn  it  is  in  d'Anville'^  map  of  Asia. 

VibMeret  may  in  that  respbct  be  the  fact,,  eastern  IBukharia,-  a  t^ountry  for  a  long 
time  inhabited  or  governed  by  Taitars,  and  included  under  the  name  9f  Turkestan, 
most  be  bounded  on  the  nortii  and  east  by,  the  K^n|uk  country:  on  the  ^outh  it 
Goroeein  contact  with  Litfle  Thibet,  and  the  less,  known  parts  of  Great  l^hibet ;  on 
die  west,  it  is  separated  from  Great  Bu^haria  by  the  Beloot  Ta^,  6r  Beloor  moun- 
tains, and  peihaps  by  a  Ugh-plateau  called  the  plain  of  Pamer,  «4ich  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  country  where  the  Indun  takes  its  rise.  «  ^ 

Tlie  river  of  Yarkand  crosses  this  country  in  an  easterly  course,  and 
disehaiges  itself  into  the  lake  Lop  or  Loknor,  which,  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon receptacle  for  a  great  number  of  riv^s.  The  territory  seems  (o  be  plain  and 
level  in  the  middle,  at  least  we  bear  of  «o  mountain  chain ;  but  on  the  north  and 
west  it  is  encircled  by  mountains  «or  elevated  table  lands.  It  is  asserted  «that  these 
contain  many  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  neither  4ie  .abprigines  of  t^e  country  nor 
the  K»1""A«  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  workidg  them :  they  content  themselves 
with  collecting  the  dust  of  these  metals,  brought  down  in  abundance  by  the  torrents 
which  are  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  ai>d  carry  it  to  China  and  Tobolsk  in 
Siberia.     It  also  aiTords  some  precious  stones. 

According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  province  of  Cashgar  has  an  extent  o£  Province  of 
five  days*  journey ;  it  is  covered  with  towns  and  casjfe',  gj^rdens  and  ^^^' 
beaottful  fields,  producing .  good  grapes,  of  whic}i  ^me  is'  made ;  there'  is  also  an 
abundance  of  fruit  of  otlier  kinds.  Cotton,  flax,  and  .hemp^  are  cultivated.  The 
Chinese  geneiral  who  subdued  this  country  in  1759,^  writes  t)iat  the  soil  is  poor ;  the 
inhabitania  covetous,  and  frugal  in  their  mode  of  Uving  ;t  ihat^therd  ^e  about  60,000 
families,  1600  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  proyince-of  Kashgar  or  Cashgar ;  but  per- 
haps he  meant  tlje  whole  of  Bukharia,  wluch  has  receiv;e0'the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cashgar.  The  town  of  the  same  n^me,  formerly  the  residence  of  (tie  khans  of 
eastern  BukKaria,  reckons,  aceording  to  the  sakne  general,  2500  families.   It  is  built 

of  brick.  ■      .       *^ 

The  province  of  Yarkand  is  situated  to  the  east/of  Cashgar. .  Jt  is     ^roTineeor 
called  Earcan  in  one  .edition  of  .Marco  Polo ;  Barman  in"  the  -Treviso  |  ^'^*^ 
edition;  €an9^an  and  Caircam in  others:  Boorkend,  Oordakejid,  and  Ardakend,  in 


atnre  oftUo 
rritory. 


•  Grosier'i  Accoiftft  of  China. .  *      ' 

t  Mftfco  Polo,  msliivegliose  cose  del  mondo.  Edition  of^Melohior  Scsw,  Venrce,  1508, 
e*p.S8..(in  theimperial  Library.)  That  of  Treviso  of  1590,  greatly  recommended  by  Pinker- 
ton  and  W^kenaer,  is  Imperfect^  faulty,  aqd  msignificant,  (Bibl.  dc  Sainto-Geficvieve.) 
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Abulfe^a,  Albergeodi  shd  otiioc  e^em  writers.^  This  proTiaoe  ie  fertile  in  eotlon  and 
inalldieDQce^sfulesoflife.  The  people,  according  to  M*  Foio,  are  able  artizuui.  But 
they  are  very  generally  subject  to  ^welled  legs  and  gdtres,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
water  which  tl^ey  drink.'  Ytirkand,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  tiMmght 
by  some  to  be  the  present'  dapital  of  Bukharia.  The*optmon  of  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
who,  in  his  learned  notes  oh  Sherefeddin,  coiisidem  Yarkand  as  another  name  for 
Cashgor,  is  sufficiently  reiute^  by  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Chinese 
generaL 

Pcnvinoebr  I  '^^^  proyince  of  Koten  or  Kotan  lies  on  the  south-eastf  oQ  tiie  for- 
"^^^n*  .  |.  iner..  According  to  M.  Pok),  it  i&  eight  days  journey  in  extent;  cotton 
flsiyX,  hemp,  wheats  vines,  and  other  useful  vegetables,  are  cultivated  here*  The  in* 
habitants  are  indnslrioiis  and  warlike.}; 

Kaci^a  or  l^ej^eia,  which  is  placed  to  the  east  of  Kotan,  is  neiliier  the 

Oaria.nor«the  Carit  of^  M.  ^olo,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  in  the  south 
of  Thibet,.end  in  th,e  Birman  -empire.  This  province  probably  belongs  to  Littie 
Bukbaria.  With  regard  to  the  two  following  provinces  or  countri^,  that  point  is 
less  certain. 

''  Oq  tlie  8Qu4h-0a9t  of  Kotam,^  says  M.  Polo,  ^'  the  provhaceof  Poym 

is  situated,"  (in  some  editions  it  is  written  Peym,)  '<  it  contains  voyotI 
towns.and  castles;  through' the  capital  there  runs^  a  river,  which  carries  down  pre- 
cious  stones,  such  as  chalcedony  and  jasper.  This -country  produces  abandance  of 
silk."  D'Anville  and  Por^ter  consider  it  as  the  Oasis  adjoining  Little  Bukhaiia; 
perhaps  the  Thitietan  terip  Pay,  which  denotes  a  province  or  department,  might  jus- 
tify the  conjecture  that  Poym  is  the  northern  part  of  Thibet* 

S2n°Jt  ow-  ^^^  ^^^^®  provi^^ces,  says  M.  Polo,  constitute  part  of  Great  Turkes- 
tam.  I  t^n.    "  The.  first  town  is  Ciarchian  6r  Giartiam.    Going  from  Ciarchiao, 

a  joun^ey  of  fiv^  days,  across  a  sandy  country,  containing  salt  waters  and  some  fresh, 
we  arrive  at  the  confines  of- the  Great  Desert,  where  there  is  a  town  called  lob  or 
Lop,  situated  east-iiortb-east  of  Px)ym."  We  see  nothing  in  this  passage  to  show 
that  Ciarchian  is  a  Separate  canton  to  the  east  of  Poym,  as  the  translators  have  con- 
cluded* •  There  is  po  necessity  to  make  first  a  long  turn  to  the  south<*east  and  then 
come  round  in.a  northerly  dir^Gtion  to  go  soutlweast  a  second  time.  This  would  be 
the  tour  which  they  give  to  M.  Polo.  But  does  he  himself  say  that  he  was  at  Poym? 
We  do  not  see.  that  he  do^.  Besides,  the  expression,  first  city,  may  designate  the 
capital  of  Turkestan;  new  that  capital  was  Yarkand,  called  before  that  Carcham. 
Might  not  that  be  the  place  of  which  M.  Polo  speaks?  Accoiding  to  this  hypothesis, 
it  would  be  ne9e8sary  to  bring  the  city  of  Lop  nearer,  to  shorten  ^  course  of  the 
river  Yarkand,  and  .enlarge  the  extept  of  the  desert. 

.   Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  once  rich  and  beautiful,  had,  in  the  time 

of  f^arco  Po)<),  been  ravaged  by  the  Tartars,  and  was  still  exposed  to 
their  visits  of  devastatipru^  (Chalcedonies  and  jaspers  are  found  in  it  The  inha- 
bitants possessed  flocks  j  eyery  pQr£*on  after  harvest  hid  his  corn  in  a  hole  under  the 
sand,  in  a  place  knowi;  only  to  himself,  the  surface  being  qatckly  smoothed  over  by 
the  drifting  scmd  of  tho  "descj-t.  Always  in  dread  of  being  robbed,  they  carried  along 
with  them,  no'mpre  Ihan  a  month's,  provision.  Perhaps  the  same  description  will 
still  apply  to  the  condition  of  the^people. 

oriifin  of  the  I  The  origin  ai|d  manners  of  the  people  of  Little  Bukbaria  are  little 
inhaUtantt.  knowp;  the  population,  notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  some  Kal- 
muks,  '^  diiefly  composed  of  native  Bukharians,  who  are  said  to  have  tawny  com- 
plexions; but  many  among  them  are  handsome  and  well-formed.  Their  language, 
which  is  called  Zagflthayan,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Turkish:  their  idiom  is  mixed 
with  a  great  number  jof  Persian  words. 

Bentinck  tells  us  that  here  as  in  Great  Bukbaria,  the  Tartars  give  the  townsmen 

9 

t 

•  See  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  oriental,  V.  Koten  and  Cashgar.  '     *        ' 

f  The  traveller  says,  "  between  Gorgo  and  Soiolan.** 

^  As  ip  their  waihkc  character,  this  pas»siaffe  of  M.  Polo  is  reaJ  6y  lome  so  m  to  give  the 
oppoflUc  mcuning. 


Manner  of  Tit 
ing  in  ib«  13ih 
century. 
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Uie  appeUation  of  Taojikfi  or  tributaries.  Thej  newer  use  arms,  a  circumstance 
which  aiakes  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  to  whom  a  reguhir  tri- 
bute 18  paid  by  every  towsi  and  village  of  the  country.  They  differ  from  the  'wander- 
ing oatiena  of  the  east  in  not  being  divided  into  tribes.  The  Chinese  missionaries 
also  make  a  distinction  betweeii  the  Bukharians  and  the  Tartars.*  But  in  that  in- 
stance we  mnst  probably  .understand  by  Tarters  the  Ealmuks,  by  whom  the  coun- 
try was  conquered,  and  by  the  Bukharians  the  real  Tartars  or  Turks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  goes  no  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg:  it  is  |  nrm. 
bound  by  a  girdle  like  the  Polish  garment.  The  women  wear  a  similar  one,  with 
long  ear-^ngs  and  pendents,  like  the  women  of  Thibet;  their  hair  is  equally  divided 
into  long  tresses,  and  adorned  with  ribbands.  They  dye  their  nails  with  the  juice  of 
hemU»  Both  sexes  wear  long  drawers,  and  boots  of  Russian  leather :  the  head  dress 
is  the  Mune  with  the  Turkish.  The  generahty  of  th^  houses  are  of  stone,  and  de- 
corated with  furniture  of  Chinese  manufacture.  Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the 
country;  it  is  taken  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  in  the  manner  of  the  other  nations  of 
central  Asia.  The  women  are  purchased,  and  hence  handsome  girls  are  a  source 
of  wealth  to  their  parents. 

The  Kalkcuks  may  be  considered  as  the  western  Mongols.  Mount  |  The  Kabnnki. 
Bogdo  gave  occasion  to  this  ancient  division  of  the  tribes.  After  1579,  all  the  Kal- 
muk  country  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Khan- 
Taidsha  could  raise  20,000  men  from  Little  Bukharia,  by  taking  one  man  out  of 
every  ten  families.  This  gives  200,000  families,  equivalent  to  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  Kalmuks  them^^lves,  without  reckoning  the  Eleuths  of  Koko-Nor,  pro- 
bably amounted  to  a  million.  Their  country,  which  comes  in  contact  with  China  on 
the  east,  and  Tartary  on  the  west,  is  bounded  by  Siberia  on  the  north,  and  Thibet 
on  the  south.  Its  surface  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain;  their 
latitudes  are  the  same,  but  in  climate,  productions,  and  manners,  the  difference  is 
very  widfB. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  "provinces,  or  rather  deserts  and  oSseSj 
which  occupy  that  vast  extent  of  country. 

The  elevated  region  which  d'Anville  calls  Eankaragay,  and  in  which  |  xuioinigBf. 
the  river  Irtysh  takes  its  rise,  has  probably  one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  of  the 
old  continent.  Mount  Bogdo,  "bud  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
covered  with  perennial  snow.  The  Tshahan-Tala,  or  white  plain,  is 
one  of  the  most  elevated  plains  in  the  world,  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  environs  of  lake  Zaizan.  It«eems  to  be  among  the  mountains  of  Bogdo 
that  we  must  search  for  the  Ringui-Talasl  of  Marco  Polo,  a  country  which  produced 
steel  and  asbestos,  and  which  was  sixteen  days'  journey  from  the  province  of  Hamil. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Songaria  properly  belongs  is  a  ba-  |  sonBwiik 
sin  or  concave  plateau,  bounded  on  the  north  by.  the  mountains  of  Ulugh  or  UIu-Tag, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Alak  chain.  There  is  a  series  of  lakes,  the  last  and  largest 
of  which  is  the  lake  of  Palcati  or  Balcash;  we  are  told  that  a  person  can  |  i^^^  Paicati. 
scarcely  walk  round  it  in  fifteen  days.  It  is  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  long,  and 
more  than  one  degree  in  breadth.  The  river  Ili,  augmented  by  a  number  of  other 
streams,  falls  into  thi$  lake,  which  has  no  outlet. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Hi  that  the  Songars,  a  tribe  of  Ealmuks,  attracted  by  the 
exuberance  of  the  pasture,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power;  their  Kham-Taidsha 
lifed  in  a  place  called  'Harcash.  There  they  kept  immense  droves  of  camp  of  i&i^ 
horses  and  fat-tailed  sheep ;  their  homed  cattle  *and  camels  were  not  so  ^^^ 
numerous.  The  great  Tamerlane,  says  an  eastern  historian,  stopped  on  mount 
Ulugh  to  survey  the  immense  plain  which  spread  out  at  its  base  like  a  sea  of  verdure.;}; 
This  country  was  probably  the  Organum  of  the  traveller  Rubruquis,§  |  organom. 
and  the  Ii^one-Kond  of  Abulgazi.|f 

*  Dubalde»  iv.  p.  464. 

t  In  one  edition  of  M.  Polo  called  Chinchin-Talas. 

I  lliftoirc  defimur  Bey,  pflr  Scherefeddin,  tradutte  par  Fetis  de  la  Croix,  liv.  iii.  ch.  10. 

§  Korster,  Decouvertea  dans  le  Nord,  p.  170. 

I  Abulgazi,  Histoire  general  dea  Tatax^  liv.  i.  ch.  5. 


Tiliuliaii- 
TiOa.      . 
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The  mountains  on  the  south  of  Songoiia  oompreheaded '  aocording  to  d'Anville 
Tiie  o^pon  1  the  ancient  establishments  of  the  Oi'goors  or  Igoors,  the  ancestors  of  the 
coimtrj!'  I  Hungarians.  As  it  appears  that  these  mountains  are  easily  passed,  ex- 
cept at  the  straits  of  Chongez,  it  is  very  possible  that  they,  may  be  only  a  series  of 
plateaus  of  an  elevation  greater  than  that  which  serves  as  their  base.  Agriculture 
and  trade  formerly  animated  this  country,  which  is  ymterei  by  a  multitude  of  Bmall 
rivers.  The  civilization  of  the  Olgoors  is  as  old  as  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  their  language  was  the  Turkish ;  their  letters  are  written  from  top  tO' bottom 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  Their  Alphabet,  on -which  M.  Langles  is  prepar- 
ing a  work,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  devanaghari  or  Indian  mode  of  writing.* 
Gethiuit^  I  The  country  of  the  Oigoorswent  also  by  the  name  of  Getha;  and  per* 
haps  the  Getes,  who  were  its  inhabitants,  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Massa- 
getes.  This  country  includes  likewise  the  canton  of  Turfan,  situated  on  the  decK- 
vity  of  the  plateau  of  0  tgoor  to  the  north  of  lake  Loknor.  Turfan  is  a  considera- 
ble town,  frequented  by  the  merchants  who  travel  between  Persia  and  China.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Tarso  or  Tarso  mentioned  by  King  Haithon,  and  which  he  describes 
as  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  empire  of  the  logours. 

'^  The  empire  of  Tarss,"  says  Haithon,  in  his  history  of  the  east,  ch.  2,  ^*  contains 
three  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  called  kings.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
logoors ;  they  abstain  most  rigidly  from  drinking  wine  and  eating  animal  food.  They 
raise  much  wheat,  but  have  no  vines.  Their  towns  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
many  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  they  cultivate  the 'arts  and  sciences, 
but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war;  they  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  their  neighbours."'!' 

Town  of  Lop.  I  The  town  of  Lop,  mentioned  by  M.  Polo,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Yarkand,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Loknor.  On  the 
journey  from  Little  Bukharia  to  China  it  was  usual  to  stop  here  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  crossing  the  Great  Desert. 

Ctatoa  or  m-  Another  road  led  to  China  by  Hami,  Hamil,  or  Chamul,  a  small  pro- 
"^  vince  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  deserts  ;  *'  the  climate,"  says  the  mis- 

sionary Duhalde,!  "  is  very  warm  in  summer.  The  ground  produces  scarcely  any 
thing  but  melons  and  grapes  ;  the  former  in  particular  are  of  an  excellent  quali^ ; 
they  are  preserved  during  winter,  and  are  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Emperor  of 
China."  Other  writers  make  this  country  contain  agate  and  diamcmd  quarries.§ 
The  inhabitants  are  strong  and  large  men,  w6ll  clothed  and  lodged,  and  generally 
profess  the  Mahometan<faith.  In  Uie  tin)e«of  Marco  Polo  they  were  idolaters ;  he 
describes  them  as  good-natured  and  merry  savages,  rich  in  the^lroduce  of  their  soil, 
sinsabrau-  and  employed  much  in  singing  and  dancing.  When  a  traveller  arrives  in 
^'*°^  their  country,  and  wishes  to  lodge  with  one  of  them,  the  person  on  whom 

his  choice  is  fixed  gives  up  his  hous^,  wife,  and  family,  entirely  to  the  guest,  whom 
he  invests  for  the  time  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  master  of  the  family,  quits  his 
house,  goes  through  the  city  in  quest  of  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  gmtifi- 
cation  and  amusement  of  his  guest,  and  does  not  re-occupy  his  house  till  the  latter 
has  led  it.  Manghu-Khan  wished  in  vain  to  abolish  the  practice.  The  inhabitants 
regard  it  as  a  precept  of  religion,  and  believe  that  by  giving  it  yp  they  would  incur 
the  risk  of  bringing  the  curse  of  sterility  on  their  lands.  || 

Tinsooc.  I  Leaving  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  of  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  we 
come  to  the  countries  which  formed  in  the  twelfth  century  the  powerful  empire  of 
Tangoot,  which  probably  extended  over  the  north-west  part  of  China,  the  country 
of  the  Sifans,  and  perhaps  over  the  whole  or  part  at  least  of  Thibet  Marco  Polo 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  it;  Kampioo,  which  according  to  him  was  the  capital 
of  Tangoot,  seems  to  be  the  Eantchoo  of  the  Chinese,  and  Singa'i  -  the  modem  Si- 
Esgieomitnr.  |  gan.  Five  days  journey  from  Kampioo  he  places  the  countiy  of  Ergi 
or  Ergiool,  (the  termination  tool  signifying  "  kingdom"  in  the  Tangoot  tipd  Thi- 


*  LangUi,  Alphabet  Msntcheou: 
^  T.  iv.  p.  26  and  54. 
I  Marco  Polo,  cb.  45. 


t  Haithon,  Hist.  Orient,  t.  3.    • 

%  Groiier,  Description  de  la  Oliine>p.  341,  9qq» 
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betiaii  huignages,*}  where  the  snisk  animal,  the  grunting  ox,  and  the  Chinese  phea- 
sant were  seen.  The  modems  give  Tangoot  the  name  of  Eokonor  or  Hohonor,  t .  e» 
the  hlue  lake.  In  the  Chitiese, geography  it  is  called  Zinchay.f  Satchoo  |  Sfttchoo. 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the 
river  Polonkir;  dnd  the  latter  runs  into  the  desert,  and  terminates  in  a  lake  called 
Har^-nor. 

The  boundaries  of  Tangoot  and  Thibet  are  still  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
The  Socor  or  Soocor  of  Marco  Polo,  where  rhubarb  grew,  seems  to  be 
the  Sooc  of  the  maji  which  thp  missionaries  give  of  Thibet.  Not  far  from  this  is 
the  canton  of  Seri.  The  Bukharian  merchants  who  brought  rhubarb  to  Kiakta,  told 
M.  Pallas  that  '^  there  was  si  town  called  Selin  (perhaps  Serin)  situated 
to  the  eouth-west  of  lake  Hoho-Nq|,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Hoang-ho;  ajl  the  covoitiy  con^stj^of  high  and  arid  mountains;  rhubarb  grows^in 
the  cleAs  of  the  rocks  in  most  places ;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  May, 
then  cleaned  and  hung  on  trees."}; 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Sifans,  who  speak  the  Thibetan  lan- 
guage, ia  situated  in  the  coi^ner  in  which  China,  Tangoot,  and  Thibet 
meet.§  It  receives  the  name  of  Tosan,  and  was  once  a  powerful  empire,  but. fell  to 
pieces  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  .The  black  Sifans,  whoUve  oh  the  Hoang- 
ho  or  Ham-Moren,  (the  black  rivcr^)  ^re  less  civilized  than  the  yellow  Sifans,  who 
live  on  the  banks  of  Yan-tse-kiang,  the  yeUow  river.  The  horses  of  this  country 
are  small,  but  valued  for  their  strength  and  other  excellent-qualities.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

The  Ealmuks,  who  under  the  sovereignty  of  China  rule  the  country  I  Kiimak*. 
now  described,^  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it^  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Mongols.  They  completely  e^^emplify  the  portrait  which  Pro- 
copiuSy  Ammianus,  Priscus,  and  lornandez,  have  drawn  of  the  celebrated  Huns. 
They  are  generally  of  a  middling  height,  and  more  of  them  under  than  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  Left  to  nature  from  tlieir  infancy,  thoir'bodies  are  universally  well 
made,  and  their  limbs  free.*  The  characteristic  fe^res  of  the  Kalmuk  countenance 
are  the  following:  The  angle  of  the  eye  is  directed  obliquely  downward  to  the  nose, 
the  eye-brows  black  and  thin,  the  interior  ends  of  the  arches  which  they  form  are 
low,  the  nose  is  flat  and  broad  at  the  point,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the  head  and 
face  y^ry  round.  Perhaps  the  way  in  wMch  their  caps  are  fitted  close  to  the  head 
makes  their  ears  appear  more  prominent  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but  they  are 
naturally  large  in  proportion.  Their  teeth  preserve  their  beauty  and  whiteness  to 
Ihe  most  advanced  age.  Their  skin^  naturally  white,  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  by 
exposure  to  the  solar  rays  in  summer,  and  to  the  smoke  of  their  cabins  in  winter. 
This  differs  in  degree  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the 
Kalmuk  women  have  a  handsome  figure  and  a  white  complexion,  the  effect  of  which 
is  increased  by  their  fine  black  hair.||  The  aeuteness  of  the  senses  of  smell,  hear- 
ing, and  sight  among  the  Kalnuiks,  surpasses  all  the  ideas  that  a  European  can 
fomi.  They  perceive  by  the  smeU  the  smjoke  of  a  camp,  hear  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  and  distinguish  the  most  minute  object- in  their  immense  plains,  at  an  astonish- 
ing distance.*  ' 

The  Kahnuks  call  themselven  Derben  Oer<et,  *'  the  Four  Brothers  or 
Allies.*'  The  four  nations  tlms  called  are  tlm  Ch/oshotes,  called  Sifans 
by  the  Cliinese,  consisting  of  50^000  famihes,'  and^ccupying  the  neighbourhood  of 
lake  Hoho-nor;  the  Songarqs,  in  the  country!  which  bears  their  name,  and  who, 
though  once  very  powerfd,  ore  reduced  to  20.  <^  80,000  famiUes;  the  Torgotes,  who. 
afbr  having  lived  in  Russia  in  the  steppe  of-  A§trakan,  amounting  to-  60  or  70,000 
persons,  retomed  in  1770  to  their  original  country;,  lastly,  the  Derbetes,  some  .of 
whom  have  joined  the  Torgotes,  and  others  the  Songares.    In  addition  to  these  no- 


Kalmnk 
tribes. 


•* 


*Mithridate«,1.^2. 

t  Extnpt  mm  Dai-syti-y-ttrndschi,  m  BuBchlng's  Haga2ia  Geogr.  xiv,  554.    * 
'"^^"Tidlatf^^yoyagesen  Kassie,  iv".  did,  (trad.  in4to. 
V;|Etegi»di^8  Duhalde,  iv.  p.  463.  |  TiXhfyVojtLgeB, I  p/491. 
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made  tribee,  it  apii^ears  that  the  towsp  are  inh^ited  byBukharianSi  Cliineae»  and 

perhaps  stationary  Kalmuks. 

The  Kalnioks  are  fond' of  society  and  entertainments*  They  cannot  bear  to  eal 
by  themselves;  theii"  greatest  enjo3rment  is  to  share  their  provisions  with  their  friends. 
DmH.  I  Thb  dress  of  the  men  resembles  that  of  the  Poles,  with  the  exception 

of  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  tight  and  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  The  common  people 
are  clothed  in  sheefp  skins  and  felt.  In  summer  the  girls  go  with  the  neck  bare  down 
to  the^rdlef.  The  men  shave  their  heads,  .leaving  only  a  small  tuft;  the  woafien,  oa 
the  contrary,  are  very  tenacious  of  that  article  of  attraction;  their  hair  hangis  loose 
till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  marriageable;  then  Uicy  collect  it  in 
braids  surrounding  the  head ;  when  married,  they  allow  it  to  haog  in  two  divisions 
over  the  shoulders; 

DivviiiQgi.  I  The  dweUings  of  the  Kalmuks  are  tents,  or  rather  a  sort  of  half  ealuns 
or  wigwahis  of  hurdles,  in  a  circular  form,  covered  with  a  roof  of  felt,  which  i^  proof 
against  rain'  and  snow. 

.The  Kalmuks  prefer  the  freedom  of  their  nomadic  state  and  their  portable  dwel- 
Oceupatioiu.  |  lings,  to  all  the  conveniences  of  a  setded  life.  Hunting,  the  care  of  the 
flocks,  and  the  buji|ding  of  tents,  are  considered  as  the  only  occupations  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  a  free  ^on  of  the  desert.  Dome^ic  labours  fall  to  the  share  of  the  women. 
They  also  pitch  and  strike  the  tents,  saddle  and  bring  out  the  horses;  hours  of  lei- 
sure are  as  rare  with  them  as  they  are  frequent  wiCli  the  men.  The  Chinese  endea- 
vour to  give  the  Kalmuks  agricultural  habits ;  in  this  they  will  not  easily  succeed,  as 
the  rugged  (^mat€^  and  arid  soil  either  banish  rural  culture  from  the  greater  part  of 
Cheir  country,  or  render  its  produce  precarious. 

Han'»  milk.  \  .  Mare's  milk  is  preferred  by  almost  all  the  people  of  A^ia  to  that  of  the 
cow. .  This  milk,  in  its  recent  state,  is  morolHuid  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  has  a  slight 
alkaline  taste,  which  makes  it  offensive  to  Europeans.  When  allowed  to  stend  for 
a  sufficient  time  in  clean  vessels,  it  acquires  an  qcid,  vinous,  and  veiy  agreeable  taste; 
and  a  few  drops  of  cream  can  with  some  dif&culty  be  obtained  from  it.  The  Kal- 
muks make  from  the  milk  a  slightly  spiritous  drink,  whioh  thM^call  ardboyead  aol 
A'ottftw8,.a8  is  commonly  said:  kowmi^  is  the  Tartar,  not  the  Kalmuk  term  for  the 
milk  of  the  mare.* 

Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  articles  of  dairy,  and  the  flesh  of  nny«"<>^a, 
generally  what  they  take  in  hunting,  for  they  seldom  kill  their  domestic  aniimds. 
lodostry.  |  The  felt  with  which  their  tents  are  covered  is  of  their  own  oaanulac- 
ture»  The  women  have  uncommon  skill  in  preparing  the  skins  of  animals,  end  mak- 
ing from  them  utensils  of  all  kinds.  The  men  manufacture  some  of  their  arms. 
language  |  Thc  language  of  the  Kalmuks  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mongob, 
and  totally  diSerent  from  the  Tartar,  both  in  words  and  in  syntax.  It  contains  seve- 
ral proper  names  of  Hunnic  origin.'f  •  Thc  frequency  of  monosyllables  reminds  us 
of  the  Thibetian  and  Chinese  languages.^  Deprived  of  articles,  scarcely  admitting 
the  aid  of  pronouns,  or  thc  elegant  efl^ts  of  conjunctions,  and  giving  few  inflections 
to  the  verb,  it  appears  on^'  of  the  poorest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages 
Kftimnk  po6-  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  sonorous,  harmonious,  and  poQtical.§  The 
*^'  affecting  romances  and  epic  poems  of  this  people  partake  of  the  sombre 

and  magnificent  nature  of  their  country.     The  rocks,  the  torrents,  and  the  meteors 


•  Pallas,  Voyages,  i.  401.  -     .   " 

j-  Such  as  Munxakf  Mhelf  Denxik,  Emedzar^  Uti,  &c.  See  Bergmann's  nomadische  Strife* 
reinen  unter  den  Kalmuken*  i.  p.  V25. 

i  Vocab.  Fetpop.  No.  137.  Falh,  M^m*.  Topogr.  ili.  S75,  (in  German.)  Fiscber'a  History 
of  Siberia,  intiod.  p.  40,  (in  German.) 

^  The  following  is  a  passage 4in0m  a  hevold  romance  in  the  Kalm«A  language: 

Tuchmail  ain  kaimain      aboodal     inoo       go      tmlghgm  naid-kiU  ino  cnnoogolangtaM  badyai 

Minister  thus  spoken  countenance  but  elevated  prophet    mitid     but     tram^uil        body 
008€dM9kylaintai  gt^gain  inoo  io(mggoolgk„Jii  niggai  sobylon^oo  kakshin  joockal  nooatat^  mmn. 

important    .  visage  but      serene.        I      a       sufFenng   old  man   very    '  aged    trulf. 

TramlaUoH*  The  minister  thus  spoke:  thy  noble  countenance  announces  a  prophet;  thy 
nund  is  trahqjuil;  thine  exterior  commanding;  thy  look  serene*  t  aman  oldAasyauflTeriiig 
and  oppressed  with  age.    See  Bergmann,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  i,  114.       , 
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of  Oflsian,  figure  here,  along  ffitlwiegends  of  miractes  not  less  wild  and  absurd  than 
those  of  the  Hindoos.  Yet^they  contain  features  of  sublime  tnith  with  which  per- 
sons of  all  nations,  whatever  maybe  their  factitious  habits,  must  be  pleased.*  The 
romantic  story  of  one  of  their  fugitive  tribes  begins  thus :  '^  The  waters  of  the  vast 
lake,  after  exhausting  all  their  stormy  fury,  subside  into  a  calm.  Such  are  the  trou- 
bles of  this  world,  and  their  tranquil  oblivion."  These  nomades  have  poems  of 
twenty  cantos  and  upwards,  preserved  by  tradition  alone.  Their  bards  or  djangarU 
tki  recite  them  from  memory,  surrouinfed  by  attentive  and  enraptured  audiences. f 
Besides  the  Mongoltc  alphabet,  which  consists  of  forty-four  letters  joined  perpendi- 
cularly, the  Kalmuks  have  an  Indian  character  called  the  onetkak,  which  they  employ 
in  their  magical  incantation^. 

PolUjcal    con- 


PomK 
■ooid 


;«itioo. 


The  ignorant  arrogance  of  Kuropjeans  rcgftrxls  die  fii^e  people  of  Asia 
as  savages  without  laws  or  manners ;  but  the  khanats  of  Asia  are  at 
least  equally  respectable  with'  oor  feudal  goy4&mmenls  ..of  the  middle  age.  The 
Kalmuks  have  Uuree  distinct  classes  in  i90ciety  ;  the  nobility,  who  are  called  '*  whit« 
bones  ;"  the  common  people,  eonsistijig^  of  slaves,  who  >&re^  denominated  "  black 
bones  ;"  and  the  clergy,  who  are  descended  fmm  tfotli«of  these  castes,  and  consist  of 
free  men*  The  noble  ladies  are  called  '^  white  flesh,"  and  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  '^  black  flesh."  The  genealogy  is  always. reckoned  by  the  male  connections, 
or  **  the  bones."  The  power'of  the  Khmi-Taidsha,  or  head  prince,  must  be  esti- 
mated only  by  the  number  and  impoilance  of,  his  subjects,  and  not  at  all  by  the  exi* 
tent  of  hie  territory,  which  in  that  vast  comitry  is  of^  little  value.  The  subjects  of 
each  chief  form  an  oohoSy  which  is  divided  into  imahs,  consisting  pf  from  250  to  300 
families ;  each  imak  is  commanded  by  a  Saissan^or  nobleman  When  they  have  a 
great  khan,  the  princes  submit^  to  his  direction  only  in  matters  of  general  concern. 
The  tribute  consists  of  artenth  part  of  the  flocks^  andt  other  prqperty.  *  All  the  men 
are  obliged  to  appear  on  horseback  before  the  prince  on  the  first  summons  when  he 
has  occasion  for  military  service,  and  he  dismisises  those  who  are  unqualified  for  the 
fatigues  of  waiv  They  are  armed  wMl  bowSy^lance8,  sabres',  and  sometimes  flre- 
arms  ;  but  the  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to  men  of  rank.  The  rich  warriors  wear  a 
coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings,  or  that  kind  called  chain  armour,  such  as  was  used  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  religifm  of  the  Kalmiks,  in  common  with  ail^  the'  Mongolian,  |  ReUrkm. 
Mantchoorian,  and  Thibetian  nations,  is  tllat  of  the  Delai  Lamifc.  This  sovereign 
prince  is  chosen  f^om  the  yellow  Sifans,  whom  Pallas  considers  as  a  Kalmuk  tribe. 
In  our  descHriplion  of  Thibet  we  shall  give  a  View  of  this  system.  We  may  only 
observcy  that  of  all  oations  they  are  in  most  coojplete  subjection  to  the  dominion  of 
tiieir  priests,  to  whom  they  comimit  th6  4irect4^n  of  all  their  aflairs ;  nothing  is  done 
without  consulting  a  gdlong  or  juggler,  who  prelends  to  interrogate 
the  gods  by  means  ,of  sorceries.-  These  gill^ngt  levy  a  handsonous  tri- 
bute on  their  credulous  flocks  ;  *they  kve  in  luxury  ;  celibacy  is  enjoined^  on  t}iem, 
but  coQsiderad^e  licences  are  considered  asr  their  right,  particularly  in  the  houses  of 
those  who  show  them  hospitality  in  thd  course' of  their  frequenjt  peregrinationai;!;      ' 

When  we  pass  Mount  Bogdo;  we  enter  the  country  of  the  true  Mon-  |  ^ongoia. 
GOLs.  The  middle  of.  this  region  is'a  cold  aod  barren  table  land;  it  forms  .the  ter- 
mination of  the-468ert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  which  is  abcKit  1400  miles  long, 
and  the  western  and  southern  oxtf amities  of  which  extend  to  Thibet  and 
Ijttle  Bukharia.  The  countries  of  Hamil,  Lop,  and  oth^r  fertile  Oases,  aflbrd 
flhoit  inten-upticmsto  its  frightful  unifornaity.  «^here  are  meadows  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  where  |be  sniall  Mongolian  horses  wander  in  large  droves,  and  the  wild 
djiggetai  comes  to  take  his  rapid  meal  in  the  pasture.  • 

The  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall  of  China  have     ^gjj^ 
a  climate  similar"  to  Aat  of  Germany.     The  prevalent  soil  is  of  a  clay     Mongob. 
texture. «-  At  Zhe-,hoU,  on  the  confines  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  41''  5S',  tfte  English 

*  Kahnuk  Romances,  in  Palla|*s  Memoirs  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,  i.  p.  153,  (in  German.) 
t  Berfmarai,  li.  206, 256,  &c. 

i  ^  Celibatlear  est  preacrit ;  mais  quand  ils  voyagent,  ils  ont  le  droit  de  partager  le  lit  de 
lean  hMease«,  et  ils  voyagtnt  Bouvsnt;i^' 
Vol-  IL^E  ^ 


GeUongi,  or 
prietu. 


DewTt  of  CoM 
or  Sbamo. 
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accompanying  Lord  Macartney  saw  aspens,  elms,  haz^l  and  walnut  trees  ;  but 
tke  mountains  the  pines  were  small,  and  the  oaks  stunted.*     The  Tellow  or  Shai 
KaikM  I  Mongols  wander  in  this  country,  while  the  Kalkas,  or  Black  Mongo 

MoQgois.  I  occupy  the  places  lying  north  of  the  great  desert.  This  last  counu 
adjoining  Siberia,  is  very  little  luxown.  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Palh 
Sokolof,  and  Patrin,  Russian  Daoona  is  subjected  to  powerful  summer  heats,  oj 
the  secondary  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  foiests  of  pines,  birches,  ek 
and  poplars ;  while  the  plains  support  numerous  flocks,  and  may  be  cultivated  f 
severisJ  sorts  of  grain.  It  was  natural  to  infer  that  Chinese  Daooria,  and  son 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Mongolia,  resemble  it  in  climate  and  productions.  T) 
journey  of  the  last  Russian  embassy* being  begun  in  the  middle  of  winter,  ar 
stopping  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  ^e  frontier,  we  only  know  tliat  t} 
jfbunuint.  |  country  contains  arid  plains  and  steep  mountains,  many  of  them  wooda 
and  abounding  in  wild  boars,  deer,  and  elks*t  There  is  a  mountain  here  held  i 
peculiar  veneration,  called  Khan-(Ma,  or  the  "  Royal  Mountain,"  on  which  there  ar 
several  temples  and  ^pulchroB.  It  i«  thought  that  the  principal  tin  mines  of  il 
Chinese  are  in  this  country.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  have  a  very  protitab! 
establishment  of  iron  works  near  lake  Iroi,  about  forty  miles  from  Kiakta. 
xtjren.  |      The  Hoangho  travefses  part  of  soutficm  Mongolia.     About  the  mid 

die,  find  farther  to  the  east,  there  are  many*  small  rivers  which  are  lost  in  the  sami' 
In  the  north  the  Selingha  and  Uie  Orchon  carry  their  waters  to  Lake  Baikal,  \vhil< 
the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon  join  to  form- the  njagnificent  river  Amoor,  which  flowi 
through  the  territory  of  the  Mantchoos. 

lakes.  I      At  the  base  of  the  Bogdo  mountains  we  find  the  great  lake  Kosop'lt 

and  some  others  of  considerable  extent.  -  Marco  Polo  has  left  us  a  descnption  oi 
the  lake  Cianga,  whieh  seems  lo  be  identical  with  Tsahan,  or  Tsahan-Nor.  On  tlifl 
banks  of  this  lake  the  great  khan  had  a  country  seat;  it  abounded  with  swans,  Pka\ 
siani  argi,  cranes,  partridges,  and  quails;  but  the  cold  being  severe,  the  khan  visited 
it  only  in  summer.  J 

Towns.  I      It  has  been  thought  by.  several  authors  thl^t  this  country  was  once 

filled  with  large  cities ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Mongols  have  never  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  nof  sufficiently  rich  and  industrious,  to  build  cities  wor^hv  oi 
Karakorum.  |  the  name.  Evcii  t*he  famous  Karakorum,  the  Ho-Vn  of  the  ChiDe<<f. 
the  seat  of  a  great  Mongolian  empire,  was  built  of  earth  and  wood.  Perhaps  it  vas 
a  summer  residence,  like  the  prtsent%Z,he-hoU,  where  the  empenxr  of  China  receive 'I 
the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Macartney,  Zhe-holl  contains  a  spacious  Chinese 
palace,  extensive  and  magnificent  gardans,  some  pagoda  or  temples,  and  a  cto^^ 
of  wretched  huts.  If  deserted,  the  Whole  %vi0iild  disappear- in  less  tlian  a  century- 
It  is  matter  of  no  surprise  that  we  search  in  vain  for  any  vestiges  of  Karakoni/n- 
According  to  d'Aflville  it  is  situated  on  the  Engii»Moren,  about  the  44th  degree  ol 
"lalitude,  and  106th  of  longitude  (from  London) ;  but  according  to  Fischer»§  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orchon,  at  103°  of  longitude  and  47°  of  latitude.  The  priiices  and 
chief  priests  of  the  Kalkas-Mongols  lived  not  many  years  ago  in*  a  camp  called  tbc 
Opvga,  about  220  miles  from  Kiatka,  on  the  river  Tula ;  this  camp  has  been  co^' 
Kyrc  •  I  verted  into  a  town,  and  called  Kyrae.(|  The  temples,  the  hawses  of 
the  priests,  and  the  house  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  are  the  only  wooden  edifices; 
the  rest  consist  of  tents.  I 

Other  towni.  |  Maimatshin,  a  small  town  on  the  very  frontier  of  Eussia,  is  the  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Kiatka.  "  Naoon  is  a  mer<iantile  town,  at  the  distance  of  amonth'^ 
jourrrey  in  a  southeast  direction  Jrom  the  Russian  post  of  Zooroochaitau,  on  tiic 
river  Argoon  ;  the  merchants  of  that  place  come  to  this  post  armed  with  hows  afl» 
arrows,  and  bring  with  them  stuffs  of  excellent  manufaoturc*-  Their  language  is 
neitlier  Chioesc  nor  Mongolic.lT  .  '  .        .      « 

•  Macartney's  Embassy..     ^  Aocount  of  the  Huisian  Embassy.   Epb^m.  iGeogr.  xxi.  ?•  ^^' 
^  Marco'Polo  de  Reb.  Orient,  i.  ch.  64.    Forster,  D£couvertes  dans  le^ord»  i.  p*'^^' 
•  ^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Siberia,  (in  German.)  | 

I  Epbem.  G€ogr.  xxi.  230    Bruns,  Aussereuropxlsche  Geogr.  L  69.  '    ^. 

1  Sokolof,  dans  FallaSi  Voyacge,  iv.  p,  620, 4tp, 
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I'he  Mongols^  Uke  the  Ealmuks,  have  flat  noses,  small  oblique  ejfiUj 
tliiolc  lips,  short  chins,  and  scanty  beards ;  their  ears  are  large  and  pro- 
mioent ;  their  black  hair  Wds  to  the  effect  of  their  reddish  brown  or  yellow  cotn- 
plescions.  But  more  civilicedi  in  consequence  of  tbeir  former  residence  in  China, 
tliex  ^^^  more  tractable,  more  hospitably,  and  more  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  Rus- 
siarks  of  Daooria  consider  tlie  Mongolian  women  as  more  fertile  than  their  own. 
X'bese  women  are  also  industrious  and  cheerful.  The  religious  books  |  Beiigion. 
€>r  the  Mongolians  are  written  in  the  language  of  Tangoot  or  Thibet,  and  every 
imaJL  has  a  schoolmaster.  The  lamas  or  priests,  and  their  heads  the  khuluciu,  enjoy 
great  consideration,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  great  Dalai  Lama. 

Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  uncommon.  They  marry  very  young,  I  Mode  or  iir. 
and  the  women  bring  to  their  husbands  a  portion  in  cattle  or  in  sheep.  |  ^^' 
Xhey  light  their  fires  in  the  middle  of  their  tents  ;  and  in  the  deserts  cow-dung  is 
used  as  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  nobihty  are  hung  with  silk  stuffs  in  the  inside,  and 
the  floors  covered  with  Persian  carpets.  Tin,  silver,  and  porcelain  vessels  are  used 
in  the  houses  of  the  gieat.  The  tents  of  the  common  people  are  made  of  a  kind 
of  felt.  In  some  places  they  erect  small  temples,  round  which  wooden  houses  are 
bialt. 

They  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  ringlet,  and  cover  them  with  |  Dmi. 
a  flat-shaped  yellow  cap.     This  at  least  is  the  case  among  the  Sharra  Mongols. 
They  wear  wide'pantalottis,  •a  small  vest  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  in  which 
they  stick  the  sabre,  the  knife,  and  smoking  apparatus.     The  upper  part  of  their 
dresa  is  of  woollen  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves  ;  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  linen,  over 
which  they  wear  leather  boots,  which  are  generally  either  black  or  yellow.     They 
are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  luxury  as  to  use  shirts.     The  Mongols  live  on  ani- 
mal food^  whic)»  they  aometimes  eat  with  pease  ro  beans ;  water  is  their  |  Food. 
ordinary  drink  ;  they  regale  themselves  with  milk,  butter  and  kowmiss  ;  they  have 
also  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  spirits,  of  mead,  and  still  more  of  tea.    Their 
flocks,  consist  of  horses,  camels,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.     The  women  tan 
leather,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  the  winter  provisions  by  salting  or  drying, 
and  distil  the  kowmiss,  or  spirits  of  mare's  milk.     The  men  shoot  the  winged  game, 
and  hunt  the  animals  which  wander  in  great  numbers  over  the  vast  desert. 

When  the  Mongols  travel,  they  dress  a  whole  sheep  in  its  own  skin  ; 
they  take  off  the  ikin,  and  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  bag,  which  they  fill 
with  water,  along  with  the  flesh  stripped  from  the  bon^s,  and  throw  into  it  one  afler 
another,  a  number  of  stones  red  hot.  The  meat  is  tlius  completely  cooked,  and  the 
broth  is  excellent.* 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  strike  their  tents,  which  |  Fereirrinatmng. 
takes  place  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  a  year.  In  summer  their  progress  is  north-* 
ward,  and  in  winter  southward.  The  flocks,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
form  a  regular  procession,  followed  by  the  young  women,  singing  cheer- 
ful songs.  The  amusements  of  these  wandering  and  happy  tribes  are 
horse  races,  in  which  even  the  young  women  excel ;  archery,  wrestling,  pantomime, 
singing  performed  by  young  women,  and  generally  accompanied  by  the  violin  and 
the  flute.  The  subjects  of  these  songs  are  love  adventures ;  the  language  is  highly 
inflated,  but  the  melody  harsh  and  disagreeable.  Draf^  are  a  favourite  game  among 
them.  The  bodies  of  the  princes  and  chief  priests  are  burned  with  great  solemnity, 
and  their  tombs  are  generally  encircled  with  walls,  and  ornamented  with  very  high 
poles,  on  which  strange  looking  flags  are  fixed. 


Knftotar  cook* 
cry. 


Gomel  and 
aongs. 


Morrioj 
the 


mage 
dead. 


We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mongols  still  retain  a  superstitious  but 
afl»cting  custom  described  as  prevalent  among  them  in  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo.f  When  two  families  lost  at  the  same  time  favourite  children  of  diflTerent  sexes, 
they  made  between  their  manes  what  they  called  marriages  of  the  dead ;  these  alli- 
ances were  celebrated  at  the  graves  of  the  children  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the 

« 
*  Ichng,  in  the  Selection  of  Memoirs  of  the  Eoonomical  Society  of  Petersburgb,  iii.  341, 
(in  German.) 
t  Marco  Polo  de  Reb,  Orient.  I.  cap.  58. 
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respective  relaiioQi  afterwards  conducted  themsehres  to  one  another  aeperioia 
united  by  the  fie^  of  blood.  -^      « 

The  Mongols,  though  le8»Addicted  to  superstition  than -the  Kalmuks,  have  more 
external  appearance  of  religions  worship.  The/  bnild  temples,  some  of  wIhcH  are 
of  stone.  Books  are  more  eommon  among  them  than  among  the  Kalmuks.  They 
writiiis.  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  writing,  a  kind  of  short-hand  called 

Alphabet.  akshar^  derived  from  the  Tangoot.  Their  common  alphabet  contains  9S 

characters,  some  of  which  represent  whole  syllables.*  This  alphabet  seems  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  OVgoors.  The  Mongolic  language,  which  is 
little  known,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kalmuks  already  described. 
GoTemiBciit.  |  The  khans  of  southern  Mongolia  are  entirely  subject  to  China,  par 
an  annual  tribute,  and  present  themselves  at  the  emperor's  court  in  the  posture  of 
the  humblest  vassals.  But  no  tribute  seems  to  be  exacted  of  the  khans  of  the  KaU 
kas.  They  receive,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  salary  from  the  emperor,  wliich  is  no 
doubt  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  station  as  a  garrison  to  pR>teet  ^e  Russian 
frontier.  To  complete  the  view  of  the  imperfect  but  remarkable  civilization  of  the 
Mongols,  it  must  be  stated,  that,  since  1620,  they  have  Jseen  in  possession  of  acc»n- 
La«i.  I  plete  code  of  laws,  subscribed  by  forty-four  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these 

the  greater  part  of  crimes  are  punished  by  fines,  and  actions  of  public  utility  are  re- 
warded. He  who  refuses  milk  to  a  traveller  is  fined  of  ashe^p.  The  evidence  of 
the  ordeal  is  admitted,  likewise  solemn  oaths  from  the  superior  warranting  the'inno- 
cence  of  an  inferior ;  institutions  coinciding  with  those  which  existed  in  £urope 
during  the  midiilo  agos. 
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Tnx  central  zone  of  Asia  ends  with  Mongolia  and  the  Siolki  chain 
of  mountains.  The  rivers  no  longer  flow  along  an  elevated  plain.  The 
ground  inclines  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yellow 
Sea  on  the  other.  The  plants  and  the  trees  of  temperate  chmatei^  begin  again  to 
appear;  but  to  the  east  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Corea,  is  continued  through  the  peninsula  of  this  name,  and  by  its  elevation  and 
its  extensive  forests,  counteracts  the  favourable  influence  of  the  solar  heat.  Though 
under  the  same  latitudes  with  France  and  Italy,  these  mountains  have  very  long  and 
rigorous  winters ;  but  the  central  parts,  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Amoor,  enjoy 
undoubtedly  a  milder  climate.  If  the  agriculture  of  these  parts  is  deficient,  the  fault 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  territory 
situated  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  the  province  of  Leaotong,  seems  to  enjoy  a  climate 
resemUing  that  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  France. 

MoanuiBf.  |  The  mountains  surrounding  Zhe-holl  are  not  very  high.t  They  pre- 
sent no  regular  chain,  but  rather  an  undulating  surface,  and  are  composed  of  a  hard 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  Perhaps  the  high  chain  of  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tartary  is  completely  detached  from  the  central  chains  of  Asia.  In  the  north 
the  Stanovoi  mountains  send  several  branches  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Amoor;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  their  nature.  On  all  that  coast  there  is  frost  and  snow  in  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  Chinese  geographers  tell  us  that  the  river  Amoor  rises  in  the 
mountain  of  Kente  in  Mongolia.     At  first  it  is  called  the  Onon;  after 


Itirer  Amoor, 
or  Seg halien. 


*  Bayer,  Klem.  litter.  Mongol ,  in  the  Comment.  Petro.  iii.  180.  \y,  289. 
t  Staunton*s  Account  of  the  Chinese  Embassy. 
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receiTiog  the  Ingada  near  Nertchinsk,  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Aiiioor.*  The 
Russians  call  this  united  stream  the  Shilka;  it  is  after  the  Shilka  is  joined  hj  the 
Kerion  that  they  call  it  the  Amoor.  The  length  and  size  of  the  Shilka  and  Kerlon 
appear  to  be  equal.  The  Amoor,  called  Seghalien-Oolaf  by  the  Manichoos  and 
Tungooses,  receives  from  the  south  two  great  rivers,  the  Songari-Ula,  in  Chinese 
ChufUungiany  and  the  Usuri  or  Usuli.  It  falls  into  the  sea  at  Okhotsk,  forming  a 
large  gulf  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  shores  of  Seghalien  Island,  and  communi- 
cating on  the  south  with  the  sea  of  Corea,  or  the  channel  of  Tartary,  by  a  narrow 
opening;  the  mouth  of  it  being  in  some  measure  concealed  by  aquatic  plants.  Deep 
and  still,  it  presents  no  impediment  to  navigation;  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  shallows; 
its  banks  are  lined  with  magnificent  forests. |  The  Russians  complain  greatly  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese,  who  by  force  and  surprise  obliged  the  Russian  plenipo* 
teotiaries  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  river,  which  was 
mdispensable  to  the  masters  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  on  which  the  Cossacks  had 
alreaidj  fixed  the  standard  of  Russia. 

Mantchooria,  so  confusedly  described  in  our  geographical  works,  is  clearly  enough 
delineated  in  those  of  the  Chinese.    That  country  forms  the  government    cbinew  dm- 
of  Shengyn  or  Shin-Yang,  divided  into  two  foos  or  sub-governments ;  that    ***'■* 
of  Fyntien  or  Leao-Tong  in  the  soiith,  or  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  that  of  Mantchoo 
on  the  Amoor  and  the  sea  of  Corea. 

The  province  of  Leao-Tong  is  described  in  the  following  manner  by 
(he  Emperor  Ejen-Long  in  the  ^'Eloge  of  Mookden,"  (of  which  we 
have  a  French  translation  executed  by  Amyot,)  a  feeble  and  frigid  production  as  a 
poem,  but  very  useful  to  the  geographer.  ^'  In  the  space  of  10,000  ly  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  and  valleys,  parched  lands,  and  others  which  are  well  watered,  majestic 
rivers,  impetuous  torrents,  graceful  serpentine  streams,  smiling  plains,  and  forests 
wliich  are  impenetrable  to  the  solar  rays.  The  Iron  Mountain  and  tlie  Ornamented 
Mountain§  are  seen  from  a  great  distance.  On  the  latter  is  found  a  lake  which 
never  increases  nor  diminishes."  The  imperial  poet  mentions  among  the  |  iveei. 
trees  of  this  country  the  pine,  the  cypress,  the  acacia,  the  willow,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  and  the  mulberry.  Wheat  yields  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.  Southernwood 
and  mngwort  would  cover  ail  the  fields,  but,  from  the  general  cultivation,  are  found 
only  in  the  deserts.  Ginseng  grows  in  all  the  mountains ;  its  name  signifies  '*  Queen 
of  Plants."  "It  would  make  man  immortal  if  he  were  capable  of  becoming  so.'^ 
Among  animals,  Kien-Long  mentions  tlie  tiger  as  in  no  degree  formidable,  |  Anbnaii. 
which  is  perhaps  the  lion  without  a  mane  figured  in  Nieuhoff;!)  the  leopard,  by  which 
he  undoubtedly  means  a  species  of  the  ounce  ;  the  dchighetci,  the  wild  horse,  two 
species  of  ounces,  the  civet,  and  the  sable.  The  dogs  rarely  bark  during  the  day ; 
they  seem  to  be  of  the  Siberian  race.  The  pheasant  is  conspicuous  among  the 
numberiess  birds  with  which  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
together  with  tlie  sea  shores,  are  peopled.  The  sturgeon,  the  king  of  fishes,  the 
carp,  the  eel,  and  other  excellent  species,  form  the  food  of  entire  tribes.  The  mother- 
of-pearl  of  this  country  is  of  admirable  quality.  To  these  riches  are  to  be  added 
iron  and  jasper.  IT 

Mookden,  in  Chinese  Shin-Yang,  was  the  residence  of  the  last  sove-  |  Tovm. 
reigns  or  shwandia  of  the  Mantchoos,  immediately  before  the  conquest  of  China. 
It  contains  several  temples,  and  one  in  particular  where  the  monarch  prays  alone  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.     The  town  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outer  one  being 
eleven  miles  in  circumference.     Leao-Yang  is  also  a  considerable  town. 

*  Day-tyn-jf-tundshi,  the  Chioese  Geography,  in  24  vols,  translated  (in  the  form  of  an  abridg- 
ment or  series  of  extracts)  into  Russian  by  Mr.  Leontiew,  and  into  Gennan  by  M.  Base,  in 
Busching's  Geograph.  Ma^.  XIV.  p.  462. 

t  The  Kttssians  make  it  Saghalyn,  but  the  natives,  according  to  Perouse,  pronounce  it 
Seghalien. 

i  See  MuUer's  Memoir  on  the  river  Amoor,  composed  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  1740,  in  Busching's  Mag.  G^ogr.  ii.  507.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Country  on  the  Amoor 
in  the  Collections  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Russia,  ii.  289,  (in  German.) 

S  Mont  Brod^.  I  See  the  account  of  China  in  a  subsequent  Book. 

^  Dttff^yn^4un<Uchi, 
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View  of  the 
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ISSSSUf  ^^^  province  ofMantchoo,  which  produces' copper,  iron  jaspij^,  pearl^f, 

Towni.  &nd  furs,  contains  a  nuddling  sized  town  of  the  same  name.     Yenden, 

in  Chinese  Sin-Tchin,  is  the  old  residence  of  the  Mantchoo  princes,  to  whose 
memory  magnificent  monuments  have  been  raised  by  their  successors.  The  precise 
situation  of  that  town  is  not  known.  Ooanlin  the  largest  town  of  the  countrv, 
Ningoota  the  capital  of  a  military  government,  Tzitchakart  Merghen,  and  Segha- 
lien-Oola,  are  marked  as  small  fortresses  on  the  map  of  d'Anville. 
Th«  Yupi.  I  The  general  denomination  of  Fupt  is  given  to  the  nomade  fishermen: 
such  were  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast,  a  good-hearted  and  simple 
race,  who  were  visited  at  a  few  places  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  One  tribe 
of  them,  called  the  Ghiliaikyf  lives  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien 
near  its  mouth.  The  tribe  of  the  Natki  or  Atchani  begins  higher  up  the  river  about 
fourteen  days  sailing.  Both  tribes  are  dressed  in  fish  skins  during  summer.  The 
Natki  use  dogs  for  drawing  their  carts.  The  Ghiliaikes  are  said  to  employ  tamed 
bears  for  a  similar  purpose.^ 

To  La  Perouse  the  eastern  coast  appeared  to  be  almost  a  desert.  On 

every  hand  a  luxuriant  vegetation  reminded  the  mariners  of  their  dear 
native  country,  which  they  were  never  more  to  behold.  The  lofly  mountains  were 
adorned  with  Uie  spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  and  the  verdant  pyramidal  fornis  of 
the  pme.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  mllows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers.  The 
birches,  the  maples,  and  the  medlar  trees,  rustled  in  the  winds.  The  lily,  the  rose, 
and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow.  The  spring  was  that  of  £urope,  the 
flora  nearly  that  of  France.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  the  slightest  commence- 
ment  of  cultivation ;  no  proof  that  these  fine  shores  had  ever  been  inhabited  by 
human  beings;  no  paths  but  those  of  the  bear  and  stag  were  formed  across  the  rank 
herbage,  often  four  feet  in  height.  A  grave  and  some  fishing  utensils  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  wandering  tribes  came  occasionally  from  the  interior  to  give  a 
momentary  disturbance  to  the  fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.t 
It  is  strange  to  find  a  country  so  highly  susceptible  of  culture  in  the  state  of  an 
absolute  desert  at  the  very  gates  of  the  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  exu- 
berance of  the  population  oflen  proves  the  cause  of- famine  in  all  its  horrors. 
Marine  pianu.  |  The  sea  of  Japan  brings  to  the  shores  immense  floating  meadows  of 
marine  plants,  so  that  the  anxious  mariner  often  apprehends  that  his  vessel  is  entan- 
gled by  a  new  land,  seeming  to  rise  up  from  the  waters  which  it  conceals  from  view. 
In  the  extensive  fogs  which  beset  these  countries,  an  optical  illusion  often  present^ 
the  appearance  of  elevated  and  extended  lands :  the  seamanr  draws  near  them  and 
thinks  of  landing,  when  the  fairy  scene  suddenly  dissolves  in  vapours  and  disappears. 
i>otmktion.  |  ^  The  wholc  of  Mantchooria,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography, 
contains  no  more  than  47,124  tributary  peasants,  but  the  aboriginal  people  are  not 
included  in  this  number,  which  probably  consi3ts  of  colonists  from  China.  The 
country  furnishes  10,000  Mantchoo  soldiers. 

The  Mantchoos  belong  to  tlie  great  race  called  the  Tongoos  by  the 

Russians  and  Tartars,  and  the  Oven  in  their  own  language.  J  The  Da- 
oorians  are  Mantchoos,  but  mixed  with  Mongols.  Several  tribes,  such  as  the 
Dutcheri  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  Solons  on 
the  Argoon,  and  others,  seem  to  difler  only  in  sHght  shades  of  civihzation.  The 
Mantchoos,  under  the  name  of  J^ieutchf,  before  the  twelfth  century,  subjugated  the 
Leaos  or  Khitans,  to  whom  they  had  previously  been  vassals,  and  who  inhabited  tlie 
province  of  Mookden ;  in  1115,  they  invaded  the  north  of  China,  where  these  princes 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Aw,  which  means  gold.§  Dispossessed  by  the  Mongols,  they 
returned  to  their  wild  mountains,  whence  they  issued  afresh  in  1640  under  the  name 
of  Mantchoos,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  China,  which  still  yields  them 
an  obedience  mingled  with  hatred,  and  interrupted  by  partial  rebellions. 

*  The  Cossacks  Payarkow  and  Shabarow,  quoted  by  Muller  in  the  work  already  referred 
lo  p.  504,  505.  t  La  Perouse,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  iii.  12,  15,  16.  etc. 

i  Pidlas,  Memoirs  on  the  Mongoiic  Nations,  i.  p.  2.  (in  German.)  Georgi,  Description  des 
Natioitt  Russes,  p.  302.    LangUs,  Alphabet  ^antchoo,  p.  41. 

§  Lsuglis,  Alphabet  Mantchoo,  p.  ^0, 36, 40,  &c. 
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The  Mantcboos  were  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  even  had  a  code  of  laws 
before  they  conquered  China.  ^  That  extension  of  power  has  injured  their  native 
country,  as  the  leading  famiUes  have  migrated  to  China. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Mantcboos  have  neither  |  Reiigioii. 
temples  nor  idols  ;  they  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  style  the  emperor 
of  heaven.  Yet  the  religion  of  the  Mantcboos  who  are  settled  in  China  has  an 
affinity  with  the  system  of  shamanism.  Of  the  three  great  nations  of  central  Asia, 
the  Mantcboos  may  be  considered  as  the  most  advanced  in  civihzation,  particularly 
since  they  have  conquered  China.  And  their  progress  in  this  respect  must  of  late 
have  been  still  greater,  as  the  last  emperor  ordered  the  best  Chinese  books  to  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Mantcboos.  These  people  are  more  robust  in 
their  figure,  but  have  less  expressive  countenances  tiian  the  Chinese.  Their  women 
have  not,  like  those  of  the  latter,  their  feet  cramped  and  distorted;  their  bead  dress 
consists  of  natural  and  artificial  ilowers.  Their  general  dress  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Chinese. 

The  Mantcboo,  Mongolic,  and  Tartar  languages  differ  radically  from  |  Luiginse. 
one  another.     M.  Langl^,  who  has  published  a  Mantcboo  dictionary,  asserts  tliat 
it  is  the  most  perfect  and  learned  of  the  Tartar  idioms,  without  excepting  that  of 
Thibet,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  a  written  form  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  period,  the  Mantcboo  monarch  ordered  men  of  learning  to  write  out  a  set  of 
letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Mongols.     The  alphabet  of  the  Mantcboos  |  Alphabet, 
contains  fifteen  hundred  groups  of  syllables,  which  M.  Langles  has  attempted  to  re- 
duce to  twenty-nine  letters,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  three  different  forms,  as 
adapted  to  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  a  word. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  frequency  of  onoTnatopmas,  or  words  imi-     JJU^^JJ^'^L 
tating  of  natural  sounds,  nor  on  (he  extreme  softness  of  the  language,     language, 
which  never  admits  of  two  consonants  without  an  intermediate  vowel ;  nor  its  copi- 
ousness in  particles  capable  of  being  joined  to  words  to  modify  their  meaning;  nor 
on  the  great  number  of  inflections  given  to  the  verb  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
The  consideration  of  these  characteristics  belongs  properly  to  the  philologist.     But 
we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  fact  which  seems  connected  with  the  ancient  mi- 
grations of  mankind.     The  Mantcboo  language,  though  it  belongs  to  tbe  eastern 
extremity  of  the  old  continent  of  which  we  inhabit  the  western  extremity,  has  many 
radical  sounds  bearing  a  close  affinity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.*    These 
do  not  consist  of  terms  of  art,  which  might  have  been  brought  by  German  prisoners 
of  war  carried  to  Asia  by  the  Mongols,  nor  of  words  borrowed  from  natural  sounds 
connected  with  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  thus  derived  fr6m  a  source  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.     The  resemblance,  besides,  only  extends  to  the  Gothic-German 
and  Latin-Greek  languagei^  which,  as  we  have  observed,  have  also  affinities  with 
the  Sanscrit.    Nothing  in  tbe  Mahtcboo  language  has  the  appearance  of  being  Celtic 
or  Sclavonic.  >  There  >  is  only  one  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Sarmatian  or 
Lithuanian,!  but  this  feature  is  also  common  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

*  Tfete  follow^g  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : 
Monicffo  termt*  European  tertM. 

Bife,  oata       -■• Avoine^  (French.)     avena^  (Latin.)     hafa^y  (German.) 

Morin,  a  hone -    Mahre,  (German.)     mw^y  (English. 

Fara,  a^^ledfi^e   --•.----.    Fahren,  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  (German.) 
TcA«p,  topof  a'mountain     ....     j^cAoj^,  a  summit,  (in  German.) 
(hra,  the  back  part  or  reari      -    -    -    6V{«,  the  tail,  (Greek.) 

Kaka    -•----.. Cacare,  (Latin.)     caca,  (French.) 

Sengfo^  blo^     ...' San^ridt,  (Latin.)    tan^,  (French.) 

.fiua,ayear Annm,  (haXm,)    an,  (French.) 

JoAdUvblackish FeM,  (<ierman.) 

FiaUntt  indoloot^ '  .    a   •    -    •    .    -    /Viti/,  (German.) 

f«r«,  mad     /-'» Furor,  (I^tin.)    /ureur,  (French.) 

Laptty  torn    -    -    -    -*  -    -   ^,-    -    -   .Zsappen,  (German.) 
X^,  alow     t,   -^    -    -   •-    -'"--^  -    .    i^/^y  (English.) 

See  Adeluna^^'llithiftdate,  i.  516. 

-tThe  ayM^ble  iu,  the  auxiliacv  by  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  in  Mantchoo,  is  the 
bitwi,  "I  aitf'  of  the  ^mate-Litbuaniaiuii  tbe  d€  of  the  £nklub».the  bin  of  the  Germans,  and 
thcjiiiof  UiiUtiiis.  .  «-  .      o^ 
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These  roots,  cQmmon  to  languages  locally  separated  by  half  of  the  width  of  the  globe, 
seem  to  indicate  the  Mantchoos  to  belong  originally  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peraa 
and  of  India. 

cocou  I      Between  the  islands  of  Ji^an  and  Mantchooria  is  thQ  great  peninsula 

of  Core  A,  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  east,  and  on  tl)e  west  by  the  Yellow 
Sea  or  Gulf  of  Pekin.  This  countiy  is  about  640  miles  in  length;  but  one-third  of 
this  length  does  not  belong  to  what  properly  forms  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth,  ai 
its  northern  and  its  southern  end,  is  from  250  to  280  miles;  but  at  the  place  where 
the  true  peninsula  begins,  the  width  does  not  exceed  140. 

MouBtaini.      |      The  only  well  known  feature  of  the  physical  geography  of  Corea  is 

the  existence  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and 

which  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  the  mountains  of  Mantchooria.     This  long 

chain,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula^  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Japanese  Sea, 

at  a  very  short  distance.     The  most  easterly  province  has  the  name  of  Klang-yuen, 

or  ^'  the  Country  of  Springs.^'     The  general  inclination  of  the  Ipnd  is  to  the  Yellow 

Sea.     The  coasts  and  adjoining  islands  are  rocky  and  difficult  of  access.    Two  large 

Ritns.  I  rivers  are  known  in  this  country,  the  Ya-loo  and  the  Tu-^men.     The  first 

discharges  itself  into  the  Western  Sea;  the  second  into  the  Eastern.     Both  are  in 

the  northern  parts  of  Corea,  and  beyond  its  peninsular  part     They  take  their  rise 

in  th^  same  mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Shang^Pe- 

ehan^  and  by  the  Mantchoos,  Shen^Alia,  or  **  the  Mountain  of  Perpetual  Whiteness.'* 

aioMte.         I      It  is  said  that  Corea,  though  in  the  latitude  of  Italy,  has  a  very  cold 

climate,  from  the  mountains  which  it  contains.     We  are  told  that  in  the  northern 

parts,  snow  falls  in  so  large  quantities  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dig  passages  under 

it  in  order  to  go  from  one  house  to  another.     Yet  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 

Miiwrth.        I  vated.  Among  its  mineral  treasures  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  topazes,* 

Aoimftis.        I  and  rock  salt.     The  most  common  animals,  according  to  Father  Regis, 

are  wild  boars,  bears,  sables  (in  the  northern  parts,)  martens,  beavers,  and  deer.  Tho 

rivers  abound  in  fish,  and,  according  to  Hamel,  who  says  he  lived  nine  years  in  the 

country,  katmans,  a  kind  of  crocodiles,  are  found  here,  some  of  which  are  thirty  or 

forty  feet  in  length.     The  missionaries  also  heard  of  birds  with  remarkable  long 

tails,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  species  of  pheasants.     There  are  ponys  Uttle 

more  than  three  feet  high. 

VefectUc*.  I  The  mountains  of  the  north  are  covered  with  vast  forests :  their  only 
other  produce  is  barley  and  ginsengs  the  root  of  which  last  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese.  The  southern  provinces  abound  in  rice,  millet,  and  a  species  of  pant- 
ctim  from  which  a  vinous  liquor  is  made  ;  in  hemp,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  silk.  A 
tree  of  the  palih  kind  produces  a  gum  which,  when  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tarnish, 
^ves  it  the  appearance  of  gilding. 

KU9M.  '  I  The  true  names  of  Corea  are  Kao-li  ani  Tchao-iien;  the  former  is 
its  ancient  name,  and  still  used  in  common  language,  the  latter  its  modem  appel- 
lation, and  adopted  in  the  official  style.  Both  of  them  are  derived  from  The  names 
of  dynasties  which  have  reigned  in  the  country. "f 

fVovincet.  |  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  ;  King-ki  in  the  centre  ;  Ping-ngan 
Hoang-hai,  and  Tchu-sin,  on  the  western  shore ;  Tsuen-lo,  in  the  sonfii ;  Kin-han, 
Kiang-yuen,  and  Hien-king,  on  the  Eastern  Sea.  : 

Towiu.  I      The  Corean  towns  have  the  same  general  appearance  \n\h  those  of 

China.  But  tl>e  houses  are  built  of  mud,  without  art,  and  destitute  pf  convenience ; 
in  some  places  they  are  raised  on  stakes.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  have  more 
external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens.  Klng-ki-t^o,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  King-ki,  is  the  capital  and  royal  residence.  The  great  wall  which  the 
Coreans  had  built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mantchoos  is  now  foUing 
xrfawii.  I  to  ruin.     The  coast  of  Corea  was  found  by  the  Alcoste  ai{d  the  Lyra^ 

to  be  every  where  surrounded  with  numerous  islands,  which  l^^d  been  mistaken  by 
former  navigators  for  a  part  of  Corea  itself.  The  inland -of  Quelpaert,  to  ^e  south 
of  Corea,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  a  number  of  shipwrecks. 

•  Dai-sin-y.tundshi,  in  Buschin£^»  Mag.  Gdogr.  xiv.  p.  534. 

t  T)uhale,  iv.  p.  431.  ^  See  Oftptain^  Hairs  Account  of  Loy-tchoo., 
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Tho  Coraans  are  a  w«ll  made  people,  of  an  agreeably  physiognomy,  SSfjS?**"** 
and  Very  polished  in  manners.'  In  aetata  of  i^bjeqtioii  for  ages  to  a  ftimtion.^'^ 
foreign  joke,  they  have  contracted  the  vices  of  servitude.  Tliey  are  much  addicted 
to  pleasure,  loose,  false,  foid  so  habituated  to  cheating  and  tlieft  that. even  the  Chi- 
nese are  taken  in  by  them.  Any  seamen  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck on  their  shore  are  reduced  to  davery,  a  custom  to.  wliich  several  barbarous 
uations  have  resorted  under  th^  influence  of,  fear. 

Diseases  of  an  epidempc  nature  have  struck  such  a  tei;ror  into  the  Coreans,  that 
ihey  are  in  the  practice  .of  currying  thcic^ick  ou.t  to  the  fields,  and  leaving  ihem 
without  assitance  to  their  fate. 

Marriages-  are  prohibited  between  relations  within  the  fifth  degree.  |  cattom. 
Ckiidren  are  mfarried«t  seven  or.  eight,  and  4he  .bride  lives  in  the  hpuge  of  her  father- 
in-law.     PoKgaary  is  allowed,  but  the  husband  cannot  take  any  except  the  first  wife 
into  his  hou«e.     ft  would  appear  that  the  women,  like  those  of  Cliina,  are  shut  up 
iii  secluded  apartments,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by  strangers, 

The  dead  bodfes  of  persons  oFdistiuctioavare  often  kcpj  for  three  years  iu  a  coffin 
before  they  are  buried*  They  make  the  graven  on  high  grounds,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  defutict  they  lay  arms,  utensils,  and  various  articles  of  which  he  made  use  during 
his  life. 

The  Chinee  Mave  introduced  their  arts,  their  sciences,  and  their  lan- 
jniage  into  Corea.  The  literati  of  this  country  form  a  separate  Qrder  in 
the  state.)  and  aro  distinguished  by  two  feathers. stuck  in  Iteircapj?.-  They  undergo 
m;iny  examinations  as  in  -China;  but  iheir  learning  is.confied  to  the  philosophy  of 
Confiicius.  They  rAake  use  of  the  Chinese  language  and  chjiraqte/s;  the  vcrnacu- 
1  ir  language  .of  Corea  18  whollf  differoat,  and,  hkc  tliak  of  tlu&  Mantchoos,  has  a  pe- 
culiar aJphabet.  They  \yrite  with  pencils  made  of  wolPs  liaii;,*  and  print  their  books 
with  wooden  blocks.  Ttifiir  language  is  too  Uttlo  known  to,cnablc  ifs  to  form  any 
judgment  of  its  merits.  It  cotitaios  some  Qiinese  aud  Mantchoo  words;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  seems  to  belong  to  neither. "f"  Pejfhaps  it  loay  be  a  dialect  similar 
to  that  6^  the  Japan  and  Kurile  islands;  or  Corea.  and  Japan  may. have  contained  an 
indigenous  language  and  nation  previously-  to,  their  liaving  received*,  colonies  from 
China  and  Mantq|)^ooria:  It  is  left  for  future  tsavel^rs  to, elucidate  these  questiona- 
ble points.  ,  ;. 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  philosophy  of  Confaciu*.is  the  p/cvaiHng  docr  [  Religion, 
trine  among  the  great  and  the  learned,.  But  the  idolatrous  religion  of  Fob  or  Bud- 
ha  has  many  foUowera*  Tlie  Corean  ,AiBbassadors  told  the  missionaries  at  Pekin, 
that  the  bonzes  were  kept- in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  obliged  to  build,their  tem- 
ples without  the  limits  of  their  towns.  There  at»  monastic  orders,  or 
religious  associations,  the  membe»  of  which  lead-  an  austere  life,  puffer 
with  patience  the  most  cmej  perseautione, -observe  a  ^  great  number  of  ceremonies,^ 
and  in  recompence  for  so  many  sufierings  only  meet  with  universal  contempt.  .  Of 
tliese,  there  are  gome  whoae  rules  oblige'  them  to  have  the  head  shaved,  to  abstain 
from  animal  food,  and  to  shun  the  sigltf- of  women* 

The  -Cbreana  manulkcture  a  very  white  and  very  strong  ,paper  from 
eotton.  They  also  make  fans  and  painted  papers  for  orntencnting  rooms, 
and  very  fine  linens. ;{:  The  other  branches  of  thdir  industry  are  unknown.  The 
Cliinese  pttrchaae  their  diflercnt  article^  in  ftxchunge  for  lea  and  silks.  The  Coreans 
also  carry  on  some- trade  with  the  Japanese.  Pu-shan,  or  according  to  other  ac- 
connts,'  Kin-shan,  is  the  port  to  which  the  Japanese  vessels  bring  their  goods,  such 
as  pepper,,  fl^rant  wood,  alum,  and  buffalo's  horns.  Jn  exchange,  the  Coreans 
give  ]ead,t:otton,  raw  silk,  and  ginseng  root.  Payments  are  made  in  small  ingots  of 
>ilver:  the  only  coin  is  copper. 

f  orca,  originally  divided  into  several  small  states,  was  subjugated  and*|  Go»cnnnent. 
cirilized  by  some  Chinese  adventurers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  prince  Kits^.     The 

'  Kir^er,.  China  lUustrata,  p.  233.    Nieuhof,  Ambassade,  P.  ii.  p-  '403, 
t  Thepater-Qoster  in  pretended  Corean^  in  the  Oratio  Dominica  of  M.  Marccl,p.26,sppeaw 
to  Adelung  to  be  written  in  the  Chinese  dialect, 
t  Oe  Guignes,  Vevftge  it  Tikin,  u  4;0.4ll, 
Vol.  1L— F 
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wise  lawa  given  thpm  by  this  conqueror  produced  a  golden  ag^ ;  bi^  that  bappy  epoch 
is  as  farli^ck  as  a  thousand  years  before  our.  vulgairera.  It  appears  certain  that 
Corea  has  been  subdued  by  the  Japanese,  the  Mantcboos,  and  the»  Chinese  in  suc- 
cession :  the  lastalone  have  maintained  their  ascendency.  The  kings  of  Corea,  con- 
founded among  the  other  vassals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  s^fid  to  Pekin  an  annual 
tribute  and  ambassadors,  who.  are  not  received  with  much  distinction.  In  his  own 
country,  however,  the  king  is  absolute;  j^  numerous  court  jand  a  well  furnished  sera- 
glio contribute  to  the  splendour  of  his  tlirone.  All  the  inhfU)itants  are  bound  to  work 
for  the  sovereign  for  three  months ;  and  Ip  the  large  revenues  of  his  own  domains 
this  prince  adds  the  produce  of  the  royal  tithe,  taken  in  kind  on  productions  of  every 
sort.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Hamel,  that  the  nobles  exercise,  in  their 
respective  districts,  a  very  oppressive  feudal  powers  they  allaw  no  bouse  but  their 
own  to  be  roofed  with  tile;  the  people  are  obliged  to  live  under  roofe  of  thatch. 
Armed  force.  |  The  soldicry  are  very  numerous,  but  tliey  would  not  be  formidable  to 
Europeans.  They  are  armed  with  bad  muskets,  bows,  and  whips.  Their  ships  of 
war  are  superior  to  those  of  China,  an4  appear  to  he  imitations  oC>  the  Portuguese 
galleys.  They  are  mounted  vrith  cannons  and  furnished  with  fire-pots.  The  for- 
tresses, situated  on  high  mountains,  have  a  sort  of  military  monks  for  part  of  their 
garrison.  According  to  ono  modern  ac-count,  the  tla^ancse  hold  the  so¥ereignty  of 
a  part  of  Corea,^  but  M.  Kruseostem  is  of  (]q;>inion  that  .the  power  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Tsoo-Sima,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea* 

SYNOPTIC  TABLE. 

Of  the  ^aHons  vulgarly  called  TartarSy  'inhahilinf(  ^ie  JVortfij  the  C^nire^  amd  the 

East  of  Asia,  .  . 

N.  B. — This  Table  relates  to  all  the  nations  mentioned  in  Books  xxxvi. — x1. 

I.  TATAR  RACE. 

I.  Turks  or  Southern  Tatars. 

1.  Turks  or  Turkestan.  ^     «       '        .        •"  .      : 

2.  Tm-comans  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Persia,  Armenia  and  Asia 

Minor. 
"3.  Uzbeks,  in  Ehiwa  and  Great  Bukharia. 

4.  Bukharians,  in  the  town  of  the  two  Bukharias. 

N.  B.    Perhaps,  they  are  descended  from  a  mixture  of  Persians,  and 
Tartars. 

5.  Earamans,  or  Ttirks  of  Karamania,  originally  from  Turkestan* 

6.  OsmanHs,  or  Turks  of  Aimtolia,  Constantinople,  &c.  who  have  come  from 

Turkestan. 
11   Northern  Tatass. 

7.  Noga'is  Tatars,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Kubah,  and  m  Bessarabia.     They  are 

called  Mankat,  ai^d  have  a  mixture  o^  Mongolian  blood. 

a.  Budziaks,  in  Bessarabia. 

b.  ledsan,  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  tiie  Kuban. 

c.  lamboilook,  on  Uie  Kuban.      • 

d.  Kubaniaiis,         ditto. 

e.  Kamuks,  in«Eastern  Caucasus.   »   ' 

f.  Basians,  in  Upper  Caucasus,  &c.     See  Book  XXV. 

8.  Koomanians,  froni  the  banks  of  the  Kooma  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  living  in 

Great  and  Little  Koomania,  in  Hungary. 

9.  Tatars  of  Kiptchak.     The  old  Khanat  of  Kipchak  included  Kaaan,  Orenburg, 

and  Astrachan.     That  division  may  be  subdivided  into 
a.  Tatars  of  Kasan,  who  speak  a  pure  dialect,  and  are  the  moBt  civilized 
of  tlie  Tartar  race. 

*  Zach's  Correspondance,  t.  21. 
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I^^Sataj^  6(  Uft  and  of  Orenburg. 

c.  Bashkirs,  mixed  with  tKe  ancient  Bulgarians  and  Fins;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg.  •  • 
.d.  «Me4itcKerialcs,  ditto,  ditto. .  *        ' 
e.  Karakalpaks,  on  tfaje  nortff  of  lake  Aral. 

10.  Kivguts,  or  Kirguis-KaftsakSj  in  their  sieppes,  in  Turkestan^'  Khiwa,  &c-. 

11.  Sibeitlia  Tatars  ;  reihains  6f  the  Tatar  inhabitanis  of  the  Khanat  of  Silhr  or 

of  T«ra. 

-   a.  Turalinzefl,  on  the  Tura. 

b.  Tatars  of  Tobolsk. 

c.  Tatars  of  Tara.  "  '• 

d.  Tbt^s  of  Tomsk. 

e.  Barabintzes,  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba. 
III.  Tatars  mixed  with"  Mongols.  "'    ■   =» 

12.  l&tarsof  Krasnoiarskadd  of  Kutznesk,  with  the  Soyctcs.  (See  tlie  account 

of  Siberia^  Book  XLIX.)  '      •       .  "     - 

13.  %»tchinzes,' iUd.  «    -         *' 

14.  ^Tatars  of  Tchui^,  on  the  rii|cr  of  that  if^me. 

15.  Teleoote^,  oi*  white  Ealmuks,  witii  the  Abinzes,  Beltires,  and  Biriusscs,  on 

the  Upper  Yenise'i.  "     » 

16.  Yakootes,  on  the  Lena.  *  ■ 

II.  MONGOMAN  B^ACE. 

I.  Mongols. 

KaJkas,  Qr)'*the  north'of  thei  Desert  <9f  Gobi,- 

Ortosh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Wall. 
'  Tumet,  on  .the  north-east  of  Pekin.  ■ 

Nayman,  ditfD,  ibid. 

Korfchines,  ibid,  near  Tsitchacar  in  Muntchooria. 

Tchahary,  north  fromt-Pekin,  at  a  distance  of  100  and  400  miles. 

Karloses,  ibid.  850  nules. 

Sonjooty&c.     S^e  the  Day-syn-i-tundshi.  ^    * 

II.  Kalmyks  or  Dcrber^'Oeroet  (£leuths,)  • 

1.  Choschotes,fiear  La)|e  Hoho-Nor  and  in  Thibet.  Tlie  Sifans  of  the  Chinese. 

a.  YcUo)9r  Siftms.. 
.  b.  Black  Sifans. 

2.  SoDgarians,  more  particularly  called  Elcuths. 

3.  Derbetes,  joined  to  the  Songorians  and  Torgots. 

4.  Torgots,  who  emigrated  from  the  Kalmuk  country  to  Russia,  and  afterwards 

returned. 
'  N3.  *Among  the  Kalmuks  (perhaps  there  are  some  other  tribes,  remains 
of  the  O'lgoors  in  the  Cantons  of  Hamil,  Turfat,  &c. 

III.  Booriafts,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal. 

•  *  1 

IM.  MANTCIIOO,  ORTONGOOS  RACE. 

1.  Mantclioos  Proper. 

1.  The  Nieutch^,  or  Mahtchodfe;  of  Ningoot|i,  (the  Bogdoitphi  «of  the  old  Rus« 

aian  atlUiors.)      *         .  '  • 

a.  The  Aichari.      •  .       *  •        .y 

b.  The  Afohhq,  &c. 

2.  The  Leao,  or  Kitans,  ancient  nation  of  Leaotong  (?) 

3.  Daoorians,  or  Tiigurians. 

a.  Sl^lons,  near  llount  SioVki. 

b.  Ilumari,  on  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien,  above  its  junction  with  the  Son- 

gari-^Oola.  , 

4.  The  DjBphery,  on.  the  Amoor,  above  the  Bumari,  lemoved  into  the  interior  by 
,  Uie^Cmnesc  government. 
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5.  Mantchoo  Fishers,  or  the  Yu-pitatise  ef  the. Chinese.  » 

a.  Natki,  or  Fiatta. 

b.  Ghiliaiky,  or  Ketching,  (doubtful  origin.) 
.  c.  Oroichys,  on  the  Say  dQ.  Castries. 

d.  Bitchy'a,  more  to  the  south. 

e.  M^tchoos  settled  ip  the  north' pant  of -Seghalien  island. 
11.  Tongoos,  or  (Etcbos. 

1«  Tongoos  hunters,  in  the  north,  on  the  river  Toongooska. 

2.  Tongoos,  whoso  employment  consists  in  keeping  droves  of  rein-daer,  in  tho 

south  near  the  Ba'ikal,  &c. 

3.  Tongoos  Fishers,  or  Lamias,  to  the  eaat  of  the  former. 

N.B.  These  are  only  vague  subdivisions.  There  ai^9  seven  or  eight  dia- 
lects which  are  little  known.  The  Tbngoos  arc  called  by  the  Gluiiesr, 
She-Goei  and  Sol.ons;  by  the  Yookaghires,  Erpeghi.  The  names 
which  they  give  themselves  are  GSvobus  and  Donki. 

JV.  SAMOID  RACE. 

I.  Saiinoids  Proper.     From  Petchora  in  Europe  to  the  east  of  the  Yenisei. 

1.  Petchorians  or  In^orians,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Petchora. 

2.  Obdorians  or  Objoodirs,  on  the  Qbi. 

3.  Tchijoodirs,^ibid.  .. 

4.  Guarizi)  at  Waigatz  Straits. 

5.  Tissowski^  (Ru3»an  name,)  on  the  Tass.        ^ 

6.  Yuraks,  east  from  the  precoding. . 

7.  Turukhtmskoj,  (Russian  niime,)  ueartlie  mouth  t)f  tho  Yenisei.     • 

II.  Ostiak^  of  Narym  and  of  Tomsk. 

III.  Hordes  of  the  Upper  Yenisei. 

1.  KaniatchineS;  on  the  Kam.  , 

2.  Taragams  and  Taiginzes,  on  the  Taasowa. 

3.  Tubinski,  on  the  Tuba,  scattered 

<i..  Koibalcs,  neighbourhood  of  Xutznesk  and  Krasnoiar^. 

5.  IV^atores  or  Madores,  on  the  Tuba.  .    . 

6.  Soy^tes,  among  the  Sayanian  Mountains. 

N*  B.  These  hordes  seem  to  be  the  primitive  stock  of  the  Sameids. 

V.  FINNISH  RACE,  OR  MIXED  WITH  FINNS. 

II.  Permiaks  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Table  of  the  Finnish  Tribes  in  the  Geogra- 

Ili.  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi 


)  See  the  Table  of 
.  ^^^  j      phy  of  Europe. 


VI.  OBSCURE  EASTERN  RACES. 

I.  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei.  , 

■     •  * 

1.  Ostiaks  of  Fampokol.  .  • 
.2.  «^riQZcs,  in  tlie  District  of  Krasnoiarsk. 

3.  ^  Kotowzes,  on  the  Kan. 

4;  Aaancs,  ^n  the  Ussolka,  scattered. 

II.  Yookaghirs,  mouth  of  tiie  Lena  ;  they  call  themselves  Audon  Dotpni,  and  are 

called  Ycdol  by  the  Koriaks,  *       .  , 

III*  Tchooktches  or  Toliukotchjs. 
1.'  Tchiikotchis,  in  the  east. 

2.  Shelagi,  in  the  north.  » 

3.  Achuchalat  islanders,  &c. 
IV.   Korimks. 

1.  Tchantsliu,  on  tlio  Gulf  of  Penjipa.  ■ 

2.  Tumnhittu,  nora.adcs. 

3.  Elutetat  or  Olufitkizi,  on  the  Olutora. 
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V.  Kamtchadales,  who  call  theoisalves  Itc||nien. 

VI.  KorilianSy  c^ed  in  their  own  language  Auio,  zmd  Mo-Sin  in  the  Japanese  His- 

tories.    Inhabitants  of  t|^e  Great  Kuriles,  of  lesso,  and  Seghalien  Islands. 
(See  Book  XLI.) 
YII.  Coreans.  &c.  &c. 


BOOK  XLI. 


•      JAPANESE  ISLANDS. 

Japan ;  the  Islands  of  lesso ;  ihs  Kurik,  and  Loo*CJioo  Islands,     Critical  inquiries 

on  lesso. 

To  the  cast  of  Maiitchooria  lie^  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  |  seaoCJaiMii. 
north  end  of  which  has  been  named  by  La  Perouise  the  Channel  of  Tartary.  Sie*e|) 
shores^estitute  of  large  rivers,  surround  this  dark,  (oggy,  niA  tempestuous  mcdi- 
terraneah.  On  the  north  it  communicates* by  two  straits  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
(hie  of  them,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor,  separating  tlic  continent  from 
v^oghalien  Island,  is  choked  up  with  sand  cq«rered  lyifh*  reeds,  and  does  not  admit 
the  passage  even  of  a  small  boat.  La  P^rouae's  Strttit;  known-formorly  under  the 
name  of  the  strait  Tesso'i,  affords,  on  the  east,  a  passage  into  the  sea  of  I'esso,  a 
part  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  strait  of  Songaar,  forms  a  communication  between 
the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  great^astern  QceaA,  or  rather  what  is  called  the  Northern 
Pacific.  On  the  south,  the  strait  of  Corea  op^s  into  the  Cliinese  seas.  A  Aain 
of  considerable  islands  forms  the  barrier  by  which  the  Japanese  mediterranean  is 
{separated  from  the  Great  Oc^an ;  ■  and  this  chain,  which  is  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  loirgy  is  connected  again  with  the .  Eurilc  Islands  on  the  north-east  and 
with  those  of  Loo-Choo  on  the  aouth.  The  islands  of  the  Japanese  empire  are 
the  most  e^ensite.         ♦ 

In  the  north  of  the  Japanese  empire,  two  great  islands  form,  with  a  number  of 
small  ones,  an  independent  archipelago.  It  is  here  that  geographical 
criticism  amused  itself  with  sketching  the  famous  country  of  lesso.  At 
first  it  was  believed  that  this  country,  known  by  its  connexion  with  Japan,  was  a 
continent  or  a  large  island  between  Asia  and  America  ^  then  it  was  confounded  with 
Kamtchatka,  tr  rathcir  was  joined  with  the  country  then  called  Russian  Tartary,  for 
Kamtchatka  was  not  known  till  1696. 

At  last,  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  navigator  de  Tries,  commanding  the 
ship  Castricom,  Uirew  the  first  ray  of  light  on  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
H-as  found  Ip  a  ceftainty  that  these  lands  were  as  much  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  on  the  north-east  as  fVom  Japan  on  the  south.  But  three  points  continued 
doubtful*  The  land  seen  by  de  Yries  presented  one  well  marked  island,  the  States 
I^^land  :  but  to  the  east,  the  extent  of  the  Company's  Land  was  vaguely  understood. 
Home  accents  of  little  authenticity,  and  among  others  that  of  Jean  de  Gama.  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  this  land  extended  to  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Castri- 
com havitig  coasted  the  land  of  Matsumai  or  lesso  on  the  east  and  north-east,  was 
repelled  from  the  straft  of  TessoY  by  the  currentsu  The  fogs  prevented  her  even 
from  seeing  it ;  and  when  she  touched  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  .Se^a- 
licn  Island V it  was  considered  as  forming  a  continuation  of  lesso.  Some  geographers 
miijht  thus  have  believed  that  all  these  coasts,  instead  of  forming  two  islands,  bc- 
ionged  to  the  same  peninsula  of  Chinese  Taitary.  The  log-book  of  the  Dutch  ves- 
sel (ho  Breskc  not  having  been  consulted,  it  was  not  known  that  the  navigators 
belonging  to  tliat  ship  liad  determiacd^he  strait  of  Soilgaar  to  be  Siieh  as  we  now 
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know  it*'  The  north  poiiil  of  Japan  failing  placed  two  or  three  degrees  too  far 
south,  created  an  immense  gap  between  that  countiy  and  lesso,  where  the  Japan- 
ese charts  laid  down  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea-t  About  the  same  time,  some 
gMonvydf  1  particulars  wete  known  through  die  Chinese  missionari^  respecting  tlie 
TflnoHr^  I  island  of.  Seghalien,  and  the  existence  of  a  strait  called  TessoY.  The 
Jesoit  Father  Des  Anges  even  saw  Hds  strait,  described  its  terrible  currents,  and 
learned  that  the  land  beyond  itf  the  island  of  Seghalien,  was  named  Ain6^okop. 
This  name  signifies  th%  isle  of  the  Ainos ;%  the  last  word  being  the  name  which  the 
inhabitants  of  lesso  and  the  Kurile'  islands  gave  themselves,  although  in  1600  thi.s 
nime  had  nh  meaning  among  geographers,  and' they  eould  draw  from  it  no  conclo- 
HraoikcMi  or  I  sion.  D' Anvillc  mad^  two  attempts  to  deUneate  these  countries,  and  I)v 
d'ABvyto.  I  ^  chance  not  uncommon  in  geographical  criticism,  his  last  idea^as  the 
most  remote  from  the  truth.  He  gave  the  strait  of  Tessoli  its  proper  place,  but-  he 
connected  the  %cmtH  part  of  the  island  of  S^ghalien  or  A'mo^Moxori.withrthe  conti- 
nent of  Mantchooria ;  then  called  Chinese  Tartaiy,  and  figured  this  same  island, 
under  very  small  dimensions,  ^poshe  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  AanoOr.'§ 

The  Russians,  in  visiting  the  Kurile  islands  adjoining  their  possession  of  Kami- 
chatka,  necessarily  arrived  ^f.  lesso.  The  Cossack  Kosirewski  reached,  in  1713, 
t)ie  isle  of  iCoonasheer,  making  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  lesso  of  the  Dutch.  In 
Joy«s«2^  I  1736,  Spangenberg,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  service,  examined  the  isle:* 
^iMngeBueis,  |  ^^  Qoroop  Of  the  Company's  Land,  that  of  Atork^o,  which  is  States 
(sland  ;  also  Koonasheer,  Tchikotan,  and  Matsumai  or  Icsso.  He  even  made  Ja- 
pan, but  he  had  neither  ships  nor  instruments  corresponding  to  his  taisnts  and  coo- 
rage.  At  last  the  Russian  Potouch^ew,  m  1777,  sailed  by  the  west,  round  (he  islands 
of  Atorkoo  and  Ooroop.  Thecie  discoverioe  yrere  placed  too  far  to  the  south, )|  firom 
ther  respect  paid  to  geographical-  ajrstems  on  the  position  of  Songaar.  Two  bad 
sketches  of  these  discov^ri^,  taken  fn>m  the  Russian  records  and  published  ^y  M. 
Lesseps,  completed  the  mass  of  confusion  and  fruitless  conjecture  in  whioh  the  sub- 
ject was  involved. 

vbyaceofLa  |  At  Isst  the  uofortunato  La  Perouse  commenced  the  discovery  by  the 
^^**!*^'  I  true  n^ethod.  He  enteied  from  the  Sea  of  Japaaf  found  the  ehannct 
which  separates  Mantchooria  from  the  countries  of  lesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy 
shallow  strait  which  separate^  these  countries  from  the  continent^  crossed  another 
strait  to  which  his  name  h^  smce  been-  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  a 
vi<^w  of  this  archipelago  alto^Her  new. 

The  English  navigator  Broughton  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  Dutch  charts  and  of  those  of  Keempfer,  with  regard  to  the  strait  of 
Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  consequence  of  the  investigations  of  this  gentleman,  the 
northern  coast  of  Japan  has  obtained  its  right  position  ^f  latitude.  But  Broughton 
has  given  geographers  a  new  subject  of  dispute,  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  strait 
between  Mantchooria  and  Seghalien  island. 

g^^jpgjjj."f  I  .  La  Perouse,  $rced  by  winds  and  other  circumstances  to  leave  this 
segimHai.  |  channel  before  he  had  expjiored  it  to  the  end,  had*  interrogated  with  much 
care  the  natives  both  of  the  island  and  of  the  continent.  The  former  assured  him 
that  their  country  was  surrounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  a  sketch  of  the  strdit 
which  separated  it  from  the  continent.  IT  The  people  of  the  continent  told  him  that 
the  boats  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  AmOor  to  the  bay  of  De  Castries 
were  dragged  over  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sindy  ground  covered  with  sea  weeds.**  This 
navigator  remarked,  besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  rapidly  decreased  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  channel,  and  that  no  current  was  pcfseivablo  in  it.  He  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  strait  existed,  but  that,  obstructed  by  sand  and  «ea  vi^cds,  it 

•  Witsen,  Noordcn-Ost.Tartaryc,  2d  edit.  p.  138. 

t  Kxfnpfer  on  Japan,  i.  78.    (Dohm's  German  cditionO 

i  Vocabulary  of  the  leaao  language  in  MS.  communicated  by  M.  Titaingh. 

5  D'Anvifle,  Carte  g^ncrale  dc  la  Tartaric  Chinoise  et  Carte  de  PAsic,  ii.  part. Ph.  Bua- 

chCy  Consid.  geog.  et  phys.  aur  lea  D^coiiv.  p«  TS,  h.c» 

I  Caries  des  Decouverte9  Russes,  publtics  a  Petenbourg  en  1^73  ct  1787. 
^  La  Perouse,  iii.  p.  36.  -•  •  Idem,  p.  72. 
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only  afforded  a  narrow  passage  to  small  boats.  Broughton  go^s  faiiiien  He  says^ 
that  having  been  twenty*two  miles  farther  to  the  north  than  La  Perouse,  he  arrived 
at  a  bay  which  was. only  two  fathoms  deep,  and  wliich  was  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  low 
and  sandy  ground.  He  is  persuaded  that  this  tongue  of  land,  which  was  examined 
by  his  boats,  is  in  no  part  interrupted,  and  that  Seghalien  is  a  peninsula.  Mr.  Kru- 
senstern,  who  did  not -go  near  this  strait,' but  visited  that  which  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seghalien,  supports  the  opinion  of  Broughton  by  ex- 
tended reasonings.*  The  water -which'  ht^  found  in  the  gulf  forfned  by  this  river 
bf-iiig  almost  fresh,  ftimished  a  specious  argument,  which  appeared  decisive  to  him 
and  his  eompanions*  If  tlxe  Gulf  of  Segfaali^  communicated  ever  so  tittle  with,  the 
chanael  of  Tartary,  the  salt  waters  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  would  have  mingled  with 
those  of  the  gulf.  M*.  de  Krusenstern  supports  his  views  by«1he  testimony  of  the 
iuiiabitants  of  De  Castries  Bay  quoted  by  La  Peirouse^  and  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Broughton^  and  says  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  saifdy  isthmus 
rendering  the  Itmd  of  Seghalien  a  peninsula;  but  he  thinks  that  this  Is  of  very  recent 
formation,  and  that  Seghalien  was  really  to  be  considered  as  an  island  at  the  time 
when  even  the  nK>dern  Japanese  and  Ghhiese  charts  were  <^nstructed,  al>of  which 
represent  it  as  detached  from  the  continent 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nautical  and  political  considerations  prevented  |  Reply  to  Uiew 
Krusenstern  from  substantiating  on  the  spot  the  eldsfene©  of  this  isth-  |  "*«"»*«»«>• 
nius:.  His  reasonings  as  they  stan^  are  not  unanswerable.  Two  or  three  windings 
of  the  beach;  some  islets  and  sand-banks;  two  of  three  narrow  canals  filled  with  the 
enormous  rushes  which  grow  over  the  whole  of  this' coast,  encumbered  also  with 
floating  meadows  of  marine  plants*,  would  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  saltwater  of  the  channel  of  Tartary  did  not  extend  to  the  Gtrif  of  Seghalien. 
If  to  the  west  of  this  shallow  strait  there  tl  a  tongue  of  low  land  almost  divided  by 
two  small  riv0rs,  as  there  certainly  ig  one  to  the  nOrth  of  the  mouth  of  the  A  moor,  at 
the  place  which  the  Russiims  call  Gilazfcnia  Perewoloca,  and  the  Chinese  Go/e,|  it 
is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  continent  have  sometimes  dragged 
their  light  boats  over  such  a  strip  of  land,  to  avoid  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  strait 
itself^  This  is  what  the  Cossacks  of  theiseventeenth  century  did,  when  coming  down 
tiie  Amoor^  and  wishing  to  reach  fJdskoi,  they  preferred  carrying  their  boats  over 
the  tongue  of  land  Gilazkaia  to  the  .plan  of  doubling  the  promontory  which  M.  Kru- 
seostem  calls  Cape  Romberg.  According  to  this  hypotliesis,  which  is  singularly 
favoured  by  the  vciy  remarlCable  details  of  a  map  of  M.  d'Anville's,J  we  may  con- 
ceive how  Broughton  may  have  been  deceived  in  mistaking  a  promontory  in  the  strait 
for  an  isthmus.  Besides,  if  this  navigator *fbund  a  sandy  isthmus,  even  supposing  it 
to  have  been  of  connderable  width,  why  did  he  not  perceive  the  sea  on  its  opposite 
Mde?  •• 

For  these  reasons,  till  such  time  as  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  ques-  |  Coneioiion. 
tion,  every  candid  geographer  will  probably  retain  the' strait  pointed  out  by  d'Anville, 
by  the  missionvies,  and  by  the^hinese  and  Japanese  charts,  as  separating  Segha- 
lien, or  Tchoka  as  it  is^lso  called,  from  the  continent  of  Mantchoona. 

KruseBBtem  examined  witk' great  care  the  western  shored  of  the  isle  of  lesso, 
and  the  south-eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Seghalien  Island.  -  His  account,  and 
thosae  oflLa  Perou^e  and  Broughton,  are  the  only  published  sources  from  which  cer- 
tain ideas  can  be  formed  of  this  archipelago  ;  but  the  kindness  of  M . 
Tissiiigh,  a  Dutch  gentlenaan  who  resided  a  long  (imc  at  Jdpan,  enables 
us  to  avail  ouraelve^^of  two  Japanese  de^riptions  for  details  which 'throw  a  new 
light.on  the  geoopaphy  and  history  of  these  countries.  One  is  called  ^'  feao-Ki^  or 
a  description  of  lesso,  by  Ara'wTsi-kogo-no-Kami,  instructor  of  Ziogoen  (mifitary 
emperor)  Tsocna-Josi,"  written  in  1720.  The  other  is  called  **  Ieso-Ki,  with  the 
hmtory  of  the -rebellion  of  Samsayla,  by  Kannamen,  Japanese  interpreter,"  written 
in  1752.     Besides  these,  M.  Tissingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two  Ja-> 

•  Kni«eiwtem?5  Voyage  round  the  Worid,  ii.  p.  191—195,  (original  Gerinan  edition.) 
t  Mailer's  Memoir  on  the  River  Amoor,  in  Buscbing'i  Mag.  Geof.  ii,  507,  508. 
t  Asie,  iti«.  part  2«  feuille. 
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I  called  in  the  Japanese  language  lesso,  or  '^  the  Coast ;''  it  al^  receives 
of  Mo-Sin,  or  "  the  Haiiy  Bodiee."     The  Mo-Sins  formerly  occupied  the 


Thc'Mo-Sins, 
iir  Atnow. 


panese  niap9,\i'hich  will  appear  in  our  periodical  work  of  the  "  AnnalesdesToyages. 

We  shall  take  the  northern  coast  of  Japan  for  our  point  of  departure. 

ide  of  Bfautt.  I      The  isle  of  Mats  UMAX,  situated  to  the  north  of  that  of  Niphon,  is 

maitorloMO      '  ir  ^    i 

JPropeCt 

the  name 

northern  parts  of  Japan  as.  far  as  the  mountain  Ojama.  Driven  back  into  their  own 
islajod,  they  have  there  been  repeatedly  subdued  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  souUi  part  of 
the  island  of  Scghalien  that  they  preserve  their  independepce.  Accord- 
ing to  Krusenstern  the  Mo-Sins  call  themselves  Ainos.*  This  nati(»u 
is  distinguished  from  the  Japauosc  by  a  stature  somewhat  taller,  and  a  more  robust 
frame.  They  have  large  very  thick  black  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their'  head^  is 
bl^ck  and  somewhat  frizzled.  Both  the  men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  above 
the  lips  with  figures  of  flowers  and  animals.  The  jich  among  %em  dress  in  Ja- 
panese or  Chinese  manufactures  ;  the  coinmon  people  wear  a  stuff  made  of  a  fibre 
obtained  from  a  species  of  willow  bark.  At  the  early  age  of  ten  the  children  learn 
Kxereises.  |  to  divc  into  the  $08.^  Qoi  to  leap  over  tight  ropes.  The  AVnoos  excel  in 
both  exercises.  Some  of  them  can  leap  six  or  seven  feet  high.  They  hunt  the 
deer  ;  their  principjj  arms  are  the  b6w  and  arrows.  SoriaJl  detachments  of  Japanese 
can  beat  thousands  9C  the  Aijios.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  villages  acknow- 
ledge themselves  the  vassals  qf*  the  Japanese  prince  of  Matsumai,  and  pay  liiin  a 
tribute  of  otters'  skins,  or  the  skins  of  seals,  bears,  ©Iks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmon, 
falcons,  and  other  productions  of  their  country.  They  live  together  without  esta- 
hlishfed  laws,  and  almost  without  religious  worship  ;  at  least  a  few  hbations  and  tlie 
lighting  of  fires  in  honour^  of  Kamo^',  a  Japanese  deity,  are  the  only  acts  of  religion 
that  have  been  obser\'ed  among  them.  They  have  no  alphabet,  aiid  no  coin.  They 
trade  entirely  by  barter.  They  repair  to  one  of  the  Kurile  islands,  lav- 
down  their  goods  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board  their  vessels  :  tJie 
Kurilians  come  down,  examine  the  goods,  and  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  them: 
and  by  a  series  pf  such  negociations  in  dumb  show  their  bargains  are  concluded. 
They  allow  polygamy ;  adultery  they  resent  and  revenge.  IT  any  attempt  is  made 
by  a  married  woman  to  seduce  a  man,  he  demands  her  ear-rings,  and,  with  these 
pledges  in  his  hand,  he  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  injured  husband^  Brothers 
marry  their  sisters.  Their  tribes  are  so  many  separate  family  associaticois,  whieh 
seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Their  lamentations  for  the  dea.d  are  expressed  by 
mock  fights  among  the  relations,  in  which  bloody  wounds  are  sometimes  inflicted. 
To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  the  Japanese  writers  very  little  has  been  added 
by  European  navigators.  Broughton  informs  us  that  these  peoplo  are  uncommonly 
hairy  over  the  whole  body.  This  Krusenstern,  trusting  to  the  Dutch,  testimonic  s, 
considers  as  an  exaggeration  ;  arid  the  same  view  appears  to  be  confirmecj  by  the 
Japanese  accounts. 

'Ungoage.  (  The  language  of  the  Amos  seems  to  be  equally  foreign  to  the  Jaj>a- 
nese,  the  Mantchoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdale.  On  comparing  about  a  hundred  words 
with. the  corresponding  terms  in  several  of  the  languages  'of  Asia,  and  the  larrre 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  indication  of  affinity;  but  a  more  intimate  acquaii- 
tance  with  the  structure  and  the  roote  of  many  of  these  languages  would  be  requisite 
to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  any  decision  on  the  question.  J'hi^  language,  lhou|»l» 
less  sonorous  and  less  mellow  than  the  Japanese,  has  no  savage  rudeness  in  itu 
articulation. 

The  foJlowtng  are  a  few  specimens  of  il. 


Dumb  btr* 
g«iiu> 


Heaven, 

Earth,' 

•Sun, 

Moon, 

Stars, 

Mountain, 

Island, 

Shore, 

Day, 


likita. 

airiktUa. 

iofskaf. 

kooiuisoo. 

novo. 

kiml(in 

Art. 
tokaf. 


Night, 

afziroo. 

Man, 

okhty. 

(In  Japanese 

otokoJ) 

Woman, 

mennokoosi. 

Father, 

fanp^. 
tafoo.  * 

Mother, 

(In  Japanese 

/«/«.) 

Fire, 

tA^. 

yage,  ii.  p.  74. 

f 
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Phyiinl 

dnCfiplioii 

flfletio. 


Towtii  and 
reiuari[«U« 

pltCM. 


Diflereat 
island!. 


The  isle  of  lesso  presents  on  all  sides  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
a  beautiful  verdure.  The  name  In-soo,  given  to  the  ii^land,  according 
to  Broughtou  expresses  this  circumstance;  tlic  first  syllable  signityiug  highj  and  the 
second  green.  It  abounds  with  pines,  willows,  and  many  other  trees.  Tussilagos 
and  the  Eamtchatkan  lily  thrive  in  it,  showing  that  the  climate  iS'  moist  and  cold. 
There  .are  several  creeping  plants.  The  reeds  have  the  same  enormous  size  as  at 
the  mouths  of  the  river  A  moor.  Ainong  the  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  which 
trials  have  been  made  by  the  Japanese,  millet,  pease,  and  beans  have  succeeded. 
The  animals  of  the  island  are  eagles,  three  sorts  oi  falcons,  bears,  and  deer.  They 
take  the  bears  when  young,  give  ^theni  to  their  women  to  suckle,  bring  |  TamciMn. 
them  up  like  favourite  dogs  or  pigs,  and,  when  grown  up,  conAne  them  in  cages  till 
fat  enough  for  killing.  The  family  mourn  over  the  death,  yet  eat  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  a  custom  which  reminds  us  of  the  Ostiakis.'*  The  whales  come  to  the 
bays  and  river  mouths  in  quest  of  the  immense  swarms  of  nising,  a  kind  of  sprats 
which  are  found  there.  Salmon  also  abounds  to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  be 
taken  with  the  hand.  The  sca-locch  is  caught  and  sold  to  tlie  Japanese.  -  Several 
o{  the  fuci  are  used  as  common  articles  of  food. 

Matsumai,  or  "tlie  Town  of  the  Strait,"  (Matsi  being  the  word  for 
a  strait,)  is  built  near  the  south  end  of  the  island.  It  is  a  Japanese  fort- 
less,  and  inaccessible  by  land.  The  other  military  posts  oxtend  along  the  west  all 
the  way  to  the  northern  point.  In  coasting  the  western  shore  we  meet 
with  the  islmids  of  Osima,  Kosima,  Okosiri,  Riosiri,  (which  contains  the 
Pic  do  Langle  of  La  Perouse,t)  and  Refoonsiri.  ,  The  large  gulf  which  extends  into 
file  country,  is  called  by  the  Russians  tlie  Gulf  of  Strogonof.  The  last  station  on 
the  north  side  is  Notsjiab,  the  Notzaniboo  or  Knisenstem.|  Soyea  is  on  a  bay 
farther  to  the  east.  On  the  north-west  coast  the  Amos,  though  subject  to  Japan, 
live  by  themselves.  Atkis,  their  principal  village,  is  on  the  north-east  coast.  A 
Russian  officer,  Mr.  Laxmann,  visited  in  1792  the  harlfeur  of  Kimoro,  which  belongs 
to  it.§  Mr.  Tissingh's  manuscripts  contain  no  such  name  as  this  last;  but  Atkis 
itj  indicated  under  that  of  Atskosi.  A  firth  or  strait  which  has  received  no  name  sepa- 
rates the  isle  of  lesso  from  that  of  Chicotan,  dne  of  the  Kurilc  islands,  claimed  by 
the  Japanese.  The  south-east  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  and  by 
Brou£;hton.  The  country  is  covered  with  magniliceut  forests.  Volcano  |  vorcanoBajr. 
Bay  is  a  circular  basin  of  a  very  picturesque  appearance:  There  is  every  reason  to 
suspect  tlie  existence  of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  activity  in  this  quarter,  although  it 
has  not  been  positively  ascertained.  The  Japanese  divide  this  island  into  six  dis- 
tricts, but  we  are  unacquainted  with  their  respective  limhs. 

To  the  north  of  the  island  of  Matsutnai,  tlie  long  island  of  Segiiamen 
extends,  called  by  the  Japanese  Oku  Iesso,  or  the  upper  lessd,  some- 
times Kita  Iesso,  which  means  either  northern  Ycsso,  or  the  Yesso  of  Kitay,  (China.) 
The  A'tnos,  according  to  our  Japanese  geographers,  call  it  Karate,  to  which  name 
the  Japanese  add  the  termination  sima,  signifying  island.  According  to 
Krusensteni,  tlie  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives  is  Saldan;  according 
10  La  Peirouse,  Tchoka;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  leading  vil- 
lage, which  is  written  Tchushia  on  M.  d'Anville's  map.  The  other  two  names  may 
probably  also  turn  out  to  be  local. 

La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  west  coast,  gives  a  very  favoui^ble  ac- 
count of  tliis  people,  taken  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  The  inteUigence 
of  these  poor  islanders  struggles  against  a  severe  chmate.  They  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  tattoo  their  persons,  and,  like  the  A'inos  of  Iesso,  they  make  stuffs 
of  the  willow  bark.  Their  language  contains  some  Gennan  and  some  Mantchoo 
terms.  A  boat  in  their  language  is  kaJumiy  in  German  kditu  The  word  ship  has 
exactly  the  same  meaning  with  them  as  in  English.  So  has  the  word  Iwo^  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  £ngUsh.     At  Iesso  Isootsoob  is  the  word  for  the  number  two.     This 

*  See  Book  zxxviii.p.  4,  of  this  volume. 

t  Knisenrtern'a  Voyage*  ii.  56.  *  Idem.  ii.  50, 

h  Storch's  Buasia  under  Alexander  i.  fascic.  6.  (in  German,) 
Vol.  IL— G 
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criptim  dftiK  I  '*^*'*^)  ^^U  h>g^  *^  *^®  middle,  becomes  flatiowarda  the  south  end,  where 
coontfy.  I  it  seems  to  have  an  arable  soil.  Vegetation  is  extremely  vigorous. 
Pines,  willows,  oaks,  and  birches,  are  the  principal  forest  trees.  The  surrounding 
sea  is  full  of  fish.  The  rivers  and  streams  abound  in  salmon  and  trout  of  the  best 
quality.  The  hills  are  covered  with  rose  trees,  with  ang^ca,  and  Kamtchatkan 
lilies.* 

Eursenstern  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.    Here 

the  Japanese  had  an  establishment,  which  the  Russians  have  destroyed; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  nation  mean  to  colonize  it.  *  The  whole  eastern 
coast,  examined  by  the  same  navigator,  presented  wooded  valleys,  behind  whicji 
mountains  covered  with  snow  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds,  f  At  the 
51st  degree  of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except 
sandy  downs  and  hills.;];  The  south  part  is  inhabited  by  the  Ainos.  The  east  coasl 
seems  to  be  an  uninhabited  desert ;  the  north-west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Mantchoos. 

Kariiebbmdt.  | '  On  the  north-cast  of  the  isle  of  Icsso  a  chain  of  islands  extends  all 
the  way  to  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka.  The  Russians  call  them  the  Kuriles. 
They  reckon  twenty-two  of  them,  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this  last  isle 
reckon  thirty-six,  which  they  compreherfd  under  the  name  of  Kooroo-Misi,  which  i> 
probably  of  Japanese  etymology,  and  signifies  the  "  Road  of  Sea-weeds  ;"  koorov 
signifying  a  species  of  fucus,  and  mitsi  a  road.  The  charts  in  Krusenstcm^s  vo^^gc 
lay  down  only  twenty-six ;  the  others  will  be  discovered  when  the  eastern  shore  nf 
lesso  is  better  explored.  D'Anvillc  lays  down  twenty-nine  to  the  north  of  Boussolc 
channel,  and  thirty-four  in  all.  This  archipelago  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  chain  on  the  south  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  that  on  the  north.  The  one 
which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed  by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called 
the  Great  Kuriles ;  and  the  other,  adjoining  to  Kamtchatka,  the  Little  Kuriles. 

The  latter,  inhabited  by  Eamtchatdales  who  led  their  native  country 

on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present  nothing  but  a  chain  of  precipi- 
tous barren  rocks,  which  are  mostly  volcanic.  Poromu-Shir§  is  the  largest.  Suni|i- 
chu  shows  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Ana-Kutan,  Arama-Eutan,  Syas-Ku- 
tan,  II  and  several  others,  contain  extinguished  volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called 
Sarytchew  Peak  by  Krusenstern,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and  also  Ikarma. 
In  IJsi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  issuing  with  violet  jets. 

The  Great  Kuriles  promise  more  considerable  advantages  to  inlelh- 

gent  colonists.  That  of  Ooroop,  the  "  Company's  Island"  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Nadeshda  of  some  Russian  maps,  and  the  Ooroowoo  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
script leso-Ki,  has  pines  and  cherry  trees.  Here  begin  the  bearded  Kurilians  of  the 
race  of  the  A'inos  of  Icsso  and  Seghalien.  £torpoo,  the  "  States  Island"  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Atorkoo  of  Krusenstem's  map,  contains  fine  forests,  which,  how- 
ever, are,  at  times  seriously  threatened  by  an  adjoining  volcano  in  the  same  island. 
The  plains  and  mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  larches 
and  pines.  The  Pinus  cembra  thrives  in  it.  It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Stel- 
ler  and  Spangenberg  believed  they  saw*  vines,  and  even  the  wild  citron  of  Japan. 
These  navigators  certainly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the  walnut  except  on  the  coast 
of  lesso. 

Beaiowjkyi  I  It  is  among  tlie  Great  Kuriles  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  part  of  tlic 
ducoveriei.  |  alleged  discoveries  of  Beniowski.lT  This  enthusiast  imagined  tliat  he 
saw  at  Koonasheer  considerable  towns.  There  was  a  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast - 
His  Tchulgan-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-Idzon,  abounding  in  gold, 
are  no  more  to  bo  found.  But  the  Japanese  geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  Icsso 
a  district  called  Figasi,  and  a  village  called  Kawa,  which  are  evidently  the  isles  of 
Fiassi  and  Kawith  of  the  Polish  navigator.  His  accounts  of  silver  and  coppcf  mines, 

•  Voyage  de  M.  La  Perouse,  iv.  p.  73.  iii.  40, 43.  f  Krusenstern,  iL  p.  92, 96, 144. 

^  Idem.  p.  153. 

§  S/dr  is  the  term  for  an  island  in  the  lanpfuage  of  lesso. 

I  Kutan  is  from  Kotang^  the  lessoic  term  for  a  country. 

t  See  hit  Voyage  translated  by  Forster^  i.  368. 
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horses,  red  pcAii  or  coral,  which  he  found  in  these  countries,  contain  nothing  incre- 
dible. In  giving  the  toMoi  of  Matza  2000  houses  he  probably  exaggerates ;  but  the 
town  eusts,  and  is  called  Matzige.*  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  rashly  that  this  navi- 
gator has  been  charged  with  intentional  imposture. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  country  more  frequently  treated  in  Empiie  or  ja* 
detail  than  those  wo  have  just  examined.  The  three  islands  of  Niphon,  ^^ 
Kiusiuy  and  Sikokf,  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  king- 
dom, or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  Chinese  Diftnnt 
at  first  called  it  Yang-hoo,  or  the  "  Workshop  of  the  Sun ;"  then  they  °^'* 
called  it  N00-K006,  or  "  the  Kingdom  of  Slaves  ;"  and  finally,  Je-pen,  or  Jepoon, 
"  Country  of  the  Rbing  Sun."t  Marco  Polo  knew  it  under  the  corrupted  na^ne  of 
Xipangu.  The  isle  of  Kiusiu  has  from  north  to  south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  de- 
grees, or  130  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is  about  220.  That  of  Sikokf  is  100 
miles  long,  and  55  broad.  The  large  island  of  Niphon  lies  south-west  and  north- 
cast  ;  its  length  is  not  less  than  1600  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  in  every  part  mode- 
rate. In  the  middle  it  is  not  more  than  160  miles,  though  in  two  places  between 
tliat  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  the  double  of  tliis.  The  surface  of  the  Japanese 
states  may  be  reckoned  at  122,720  square  miles.  The  population  is  rated  at  between 
15  and  20  millions  by  the  most  moderate  authors.  This  regular  and  flourishing  state, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  Asia,,  is  withdrawn  from  the  researches  of  travellers  by  the 
cautiousness  of  its  policy. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  its  coasts  beset  |  Monnuini. 
witli  steep  rocks,  wluch  are  opposed  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean.  The  plains 
are  pervaded  by  numerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  But  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
and  the  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular  plants,  present  the  interesting  picture 
of  human  industry  amidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  nature.  The  most  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  covered  with  snow  through  the 
whole  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  mount^ns  of  Faconi  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name.|  Some  of  these  mountains  contain  volcanoes.  The  |  volcanoes, 
greater  part  of  them  abound  in  evergreen  trees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  near  Firando  an  island  entirely  volcanic;  and  several  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  surrounding  seas.§  In  the  province  of  Figo  there  is  a 
volcano  which  gives  out  many  flames. 

The  rivers  of  Japan  cannot  have  a  long  course.     The  Jedo-Gawa,  |  Riven, 
vhich  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of  cedar  from  300  to  360  feet  long. 
The  Ojin-gawa||  and  the  Fusi-gawa  are  also  broad  and  rapid  rivers.     In  the  Japa- 
nese history  the  river  Oomi  is  mentioned  as  having  in  one  night  issued  out  of  the 
eartli. 

Ono  of  the  largest  lakes  is  that  of  Oitz,  from  which  two  rivers  proceed,  |  Lakes. 
one  towards  Miaco,  and  the  other  to  Osaka.     This  lake  is  fifty  Japanese  leagues 
long,  each  league  being  as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ordinary  pace ;  iti 
breadth  about  a  third.     The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  rendered  sacred  by 
containing  3000  pagodas. 

These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  cumateMid 
The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alleviated  by  the  sea  breezes.  •«■«»"■• 
In  winter  the  north  and  north-west  winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost.  During  thb  whole  year  the  weather  is  variable,  and  much 
rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  scUaaJci  or  rainy  month,  which  begins  at  midsummer. IF 
According  to  observations,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagasaki  is  98°  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  35^  in  January.  The  snow  lies  some  days 
on  the  ground  even  in  the  southern  parts.  Thunder  is  heard  almost  every  night  in 
summer;  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are  very  frequent.  The  genial  rains 
conspire  witli  human  labour  and  manure  to  overcome  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil. 

*  Manascript  Chart  of  Titsingb. 

t  K2empfer's  History  of  Japan,  i.  73,74,  (German  edition.) 

\  Thanberg,  t.  iii.  p.  164,  (LangUs's  translation.) 

S  K2empfer,t.  i.  p*.  166,  (French  translation.) 

I  The  word  j^awa  signifies  river,  as  it  docs  in  Celtic.        1  Thunberg,  t  iii.  p.  234 
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Affriraitcrp.  I  •  Tlio  laws  enjoiii  aijrirnlhire  as  one  of  the  rigorous  duties  of  the  Ja- 
panese. Kvory  spot  is  under  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  inopracU- 
cablo  mountains.  Exempt  from  all  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  exactions,  the  fanner 
cultivates  the  land  with  zeal  and  success.*  There  are  no  commons.  If  a  piece  o\ 
land  lies  without  culture,  a  neighbouring  fanner  who  is  more  active  is  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  it.  There  are  no  grass  meadows ;  but  the  attention  paid  to 
manure  is  very  great.  On  the  sides  of  steep  hills  stone  walls  are  raised  which  sustain 
plots  of  ground  sown  with  rice  or  with  pulse.  Rice  is  the  principal  grain.  Buck- 
wheaty  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  rarely  produced ;!  potatoes  are  of  indifferent 
quality;  but  various  sorts  of  beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  cabbage  succeed  well.  Tho 
rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  November.  In  this  last  month  wheat  is  sown 
to  be  cropped  in  the  following  June.  Barley  also  lies  in  the  ground  during  winter, 
vtfetahici.  I  The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  resemble  those  of  China,  which  u* 
probably  owing  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the  most  useful  species.  The  tea  shrub 
grows  without  culture  in  the  hedges.  The  most  superb  bamboos  abound  in  all  the  low 
grounds  ;  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  though  perhaps  originallr 
from  tiie  southern  parts  of  Asia,  are  cultivated  in  Japan  with  great  success  and  in 
Vorcst  cfMi.  I  large  quantity.  In  the  interior  the  sides  of  the  secondary  mountain^ 
produce  the  Indian  and  tlie  camphor  laurel ;  likewise  the  Rhus  veniix,  the  bark  of 
which  yields  a  gum  resin  which  is  regarded  as  the  leading  ingredient  of  the  inimita- 
ble black  Indian  varnish.  Besides  the  sweet  China  orange,  there  is  a  wild  specie^ 
peculiar  to  Japan,  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Japonica,  The  European  vegetation  is 
mingled  with  that  of  southern  Asia.  The  larch,  the  cypress,  and  the  weeping  wil- 
low, which  make  their  appearance  in  all  the  temperate  countries  between  Japan  ant) 
the  Mediterranean,  terminate  here.  The-case  is  similar  with  the  Papaver  somniff' 
rtfiii,  or  opium-bearing  poppy,  the  Convolvulus  Jalappa,  and  lilac. 
Fruit  trees.  |  The  Japanese  have  none  of  our  apples,  but  they  have  pears  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  Siam  oranges,  Kaki  figs,  or  Japanese  dato-plums,  {Diospijros  kaki,) 
and  large  common  oranges.  -^They  have  the  art  of  making  sweet-meats,  and  pre- 
serving a  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  assistance 
of  banana  spice.  They  procure  oil  for  cookery  as  well  as  for  light  from  scsamum, 
from  the  sumachs,  from  the  Taxus  ginprko,  from  the  Lauras  camphora,  the  Launi^ 
glaucay  the  Melia  azedararh  or  common  bead  tree,  and  the  cocoa-nut.  They  raise 
a  great  abundance  of  silk  worms.-  The  cotton  tree  furnishes  them  with  a  light  na- 
pery,  and  the  Urtica  niveau  willi  durable  cordage  ;  they  make  paper  and  fans  of  the 
bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry,  of  the  Licualy  and  the  Borassus  flabelliformis ;  bot- 
tles of  the  calabash,  combs  of  the  Myrica  nagi,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture  ofLifuUre, 
different  species  of  pine,  box  wood,  cypress,  and  tho  Taxtis  macrophyUa,  or  long- 
leaved  yew.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  mixture  of  cocoa  trees,  fan-leaved  palms, 
cycas,  and  arborescent  mimosasy  which  adorn  the  sea  beach.  The  hedges  by  which 
the  possessions  are  divided  arc  composed  of  Lycium  Japonicuniy  three-leaved 
oranges.  Gardenias,  Viburjiunis,  and  Thuyas,  besides  several  twining  plants  of  which 
they  make  arbours  and  covered  walks.  Several  plants  useful  in  medicine  are  also 
found  here,  such  as  the  Convallaria  Japonica,  Acorus  aromaiicus,  Smilax  China,  in 
tlie  virtues  of  which  they  were  instructed  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Thunberg ;  the 
Corcharus  Japonicw,  the  Laurus  camphora,  the  mpxa  scrpentaria,  and  mungo  root. 

The  maxims  of  Japanese  industry  have  almost  banished  from  the  em- 
pire two  domestic  animals,  which  in  vH  other  countries  are  the  most 
common,  goats  and  sheep.  The  first  are  deemed  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  the 
wool  of  the  second  is  superceded  by  cotton  and  silk ;  pig!4  are  also  proscribed  as 
pernicious  to  agriculture.  The  neighbourhood  of  Nangasaki  is  the  only  place  where 
any  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese.  J  The 
islands  produce  on  the  whole  but  few  quadrupeds.  In  Thunberg's  opinion,  one  pro- 
vince of  Sweden  contained  as  many  or  more  horses  than  the  whole  empire  of  Japan; 
there  are  very  few  cattle  ;  a  variety  of  the  buffalo,  with  a  hump  on  tlie  back,  is  em- 

•  Idem,  t.  iv.  p.  80,  &c.  +  Kampfcr,  i.  120,  etc.  (in  German.) 

t  Thunberg,  iv.  p.  95. 
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»loyed  in  agriculture)  and  very  small  oxen ;  yet  the  caprice  or  personal  taste  of  the 
sovereign  has  created  a  law  of  the  state  in  favour  of  dogs,  which  are  fed  at  the  ex- 
»€Mi8e  of  the  towns,  and  are  treated  with  much  kindness  and  respect.  The  principal 
food  of  the  Japanese  consists  of  fish  and  vegetables.  Fowls  and  ducks  Food  or  the 
are  kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs ;  to  these  are  added  many  J*i*nf*« 
^orts  of  marine  plants,  Fud  and  1/2v(b,  which  are  made  ready  in  different  ways. 
t  «ame  is  not  plenty ;  there  are  wild  geese,  pheasants  and  partridges,  but  very  few 
wild  quadrupeds.  The  bear  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  is  black,  with  |  wiu  uiiauib. 
two  white  blotches  of  a  crescent  form  on  the  shoulders ;  the  flesh,  which  is  eaten, 
irs  compared  to  mutton,  but  is  tougher.  The  wolf  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  northern 
provinces ;  there  are  also  some  foxes ;  the  latter  are  held  in  universal  detestation, 
;tnd  considered  as  evil  spirits  clothed  with  an  animal  body. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  |  Meiah. 
This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch, 
who  exported  considerable  cargoes.  *6old  is  found  almost  every  where;  but,  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by  its  scarcity,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  digging  beyond  a 
determinate  depth;  and  no  mine  can^be  opened  or  worked  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  emperor,  ^vho  claims  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving  a  third  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land.     Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand,  |  OoU  minai. 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  .  The  purest  and  richest 
mines  are  at  Sado,  in  the  largest  of  the  small  islands  adjoining  Niphon;'those  of  Su- 
reroga  hold  the  next  rank.     Silver  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  more  abundant; 
tlie  Japanese  consider  it  as  rarer  than  gold,  though  here,  as  every  wh^ re  else,  it  is 
of  inferior  value  in  exchange.     It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bungo,  and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami;  but  the  two  islands  called 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Islands  (Ginnma  and  Ktnaima,)  are  probably  fabu-  |  isbndtorGoid 
lous  creations  of  national  vanity,  unless  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  J  "^  *•'***• 
indications  of  some  ancient  commercial  connection  with  Mexico,  or  imitations  of  the 
tales  of  Ptolemy  on  the  regio  aurea  et  regio  argentea. 

Copper,  mixed  largely  with  gold,  forms  the  chief  wealth  of  several  pro-  |  copper  mmn. 
vince«,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  exports.  The  finest  and  most  malleable  comes 
from  Saruga,  Astiuga,  Kino,  and  Kuni;  the  last  is  considered  as  the  most  malleable; 
that  of  Saruga  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  gold.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
copper  mines  also  in  Satsuma.  Iron  seems  to  be.  rarer  in  this  conntry  |  or  von. 
than  any  other  metal ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Mimasalla,  Bitsju,  and  BiSen ; 
the  Japanese  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations;  they  sometimes 
employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  airms,  of  knives,  scissars,  and  other  necessary  instru- 
ments.    The  gold  and  copper  are  coined  into  money. 

Mr.  Thunberg  received  some  amber  in  a  present,  brown,  yellow,  and  |  acinenii. 
iridescent,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  country;  sulphur  is  found  in 
great  abundance,*  and  pumice-stone,  showing  the  former  existence  of  volcanoes. 
We  are  informed  that  mineral  coal  is  found  in  the  {lorthem  provinces;  there  are  red 
agates  vrith  white  veins,  which  are  used  for  making  buttons  and  snuff-boxes.t  Ac- 
cording to  Ksmpfer,  calamine  is  imported  from  Tonquin,  but  tin  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bungo;  perhaps  this  pretended  tin  is  only  the  white  copper  of  China.  A 
reddish-coloured  naphtha  is  employed  for  burning.  Thunberg  saw  asbestos,  porce- 
lain-earth, and  white  marble.|  Sulphuret  of  mercury  in  its  primitive  crystalline  form, 
and  in  lamellated  masses,  has  been  brought  from  Japan.  Baron  Wurmb,  a  German 
tavani  settled  in  Batavia,  received  from  Japan,  asbestos,  capillary  schorl,  hydrophane, 
and  the  atmospheric  stones  formerly  called  thunderstones,  denominated  in  Japan  Aro- 
mtnory  8akhi.§  There  are  several  warm  mineral  springs,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  for  vanous  diseases.  || 

The  empire  is  divided  into  about  ^ixty-two  principalities,  ruled  by  chiefs,  who  are 
vassals  of  the  emperor  or  Kuho. 

*  Thunberg,  t.  iv.  p.  402.  t  Kaeropfer,  i.  p.  121, 122,  (in  German.) 

t  Thunberg^,  iii.  p.  203. 

%  VtAuLndtVif^T  van  C.  Bataviaaach  Genootschaap,  v.  566, 

I  Kxropfer,  i;p.  167,  (French.) 
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TowM.  I  The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Japan  is  called  ledo^  and  is  sitaated  in  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  Niphon.  The  houses  are  only  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  shops 
in  front.  The  harbour  of  this  place  is  so  shallow  that  a  European  vessel  is  obliged 
to  anchor  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  off  from  the  shore.  The  Emperor's  palace  is 
surrounded  with  stone  walls,  and  ditches  with  drawbridges.  It  would  form  of  itself 
a  considerable  town,  being  about  iifleen  miles  round,^  while  the  whole  city  is  nearly 
sixty.!  ^^  ^  ^^^  residence  of  all  the  feudatory  princes  for  one  half  of  the  year. 
Their  families,  or  part  of  them,  are  always  kept  there  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  tlieir 
Jidelity.  The  palace  consists  of  a  ^eat  number  of  apartments,  and  occupies  an  im- 
mense space.  The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  is  600  feet  long  and  300  wide.  The 
palace  has  a  square  tower,  which  is  peculiarly  sacred,  as  representing  royal  strength 
and  security.  None  of  the  grandees  are  allowed  to  enter  it;  and  each  one  of  them 
enjoys  a  similar  prerogative  in  his  own  territory.  The  roofs  are  adorned  with  gill 
dragons ;  the  columns  and  ceilings  exhibit  an  elegant  display  of  cedar,  camphor- 
wood,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber;  but  the  whole  furniture  consists  of  white 
mats  adorned  with  golden  fringes. 

The  houses  of  private  individuals  are  of  wood,  painted  white  so  as  to 

have  the  appearance  of  stone;  the.  upper  story  serves  as  a  wardrobe  and 
store-room;  the  ground  floor  is  in  one  large  apartment,  divisible  at  pleasure  into 
smaller  portions  by  moveable  partitions ;  neither  chairs  nor  tables  are  used,  mats  being 
the  only  seats ;  the  emperor  himself,  when  he  gives  an  audience  to  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, is  seated  on  a  carpet 

oiber  towni.  I  Going  north-cast  from  ledo,  we  find  two  of  the  principal  towns,  Ga- 
sima  and  Namboo.  In  a  south-west  direction  we  have  the  town  of  Odowara,  where 
catechu,  erroneously  called  Japan  earth,  is  prepared ;  Okosaki,  with  its  magnificent 
bridge ;  and  Eerma,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  empire,  where  there  is  a  strong 
castle  surrounded  with  water.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  fertile  province  of  0  wan,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  bay. 

Miaco,  I      Miaco,  the  second. city  of  the  empire,  is  in  an  inland  situation,  in  a 

level  plain  150  miles  south-west  of  ledo.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  xpianufactures 
and  trade.  There  the  royal  coin  is  struck.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  priest  of  Dairi 
with' his  court  of  Uterati,  and  the  place  where  all  the  books  are  printed.  Ksempfer 
informs  us  that,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1674,  the  population  of  tliis  place 
amounted  to  405,642  persons,  of  whom  182,070  were  males,  and  223,572  females, 
independently  of  the  numerous  court  of  the  Dam.^  The  vast  palace  of  this  Japanese 
Pope  is  inaccessible  to  strangers ;  but  the  temples  of  the  holy  city  have  been  visited 

and  described.   That  of  Daiboots  is  the  richest  building  in  Japan,  though 

only  of  Y^ood.  The  gilt  image  of  the  divinity,  sitting  on  a  flower  like 
the  Hindoo  idols,  is  twenty-five  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  and  capable  of 
containing  several  persons  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  pyramidal  roofs  of  tlie 
temples  and  palaces  harmonize  agreeably  with  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  the  city, 
and  from  which  several  limpid  rills  flow.§ 

The  five  province^  adjoining  to  Miaco,  reserved  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  imperial  court,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gokinai: 
they  abound  in  rice  and  pulse.  In  one  of  them,  called  Sitz  or  Sidsjow,  we  find  the 
important  city  of  Osacca,  the  port  of  Miaco,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  empire.  The  canals  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  are  crossed  by  bridges 
of  cedar,  remind  us  of  Venice.  The  pleasures  which  predominate  here,  together 
with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price  of  provisions,  attract  a  great  many  who  are 
in  quest  of  voluptuous  indulgence.  ||  Fio^o  in  the  same  province,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Osacca,  possesses  a  harbour  protected  by  a  very  large  mole.  Mooroo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fariroa,  is  furnished  with  a  natural  harbour.  Horses'  hides  are  manufactured 
into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  the  Russians. 

The  towns  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  of  Niphon  are  only 
known  to  us  by  name.     The  case  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  whole  island  of 

•  Thunberg,  iv.  p.  54.  t  Kaempfer,  ii.  271, 344.  t  Kgcmpfer,  ii.  24^. 

§  Kacmpfor,  ii,.234,  305, 339,  &c  |  Kampfer,  ii.  223. 
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Sikokf,  which  have  not  been  visited  by  tniTollers.  In  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  famous  harbour  of  Nangasaki,  the  only  one  in  which  foreign  vessels  are 
allowed  to  anchor,  this  privilege  itself  being  at  present  confined  to  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese. This  place  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a  village,  and  is  indebted  to  ^he 
Portuguese  commerce  for  its  prosperity  and  importance.  Nangasaki  contains  eighty- 
seven  streets,  each  130  yards  long,  which  is  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street ; 
tlie  houses  therefore  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand.  When  approached  by  sea,  this 
city  presents  views  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
picturesque  gardens.  A  rock  23S  paces  long  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  Dutch 
merchants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where  they  hve  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  solitude 
worse  than  monkish,  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  world  beside. 

The  isle  of  Kiusiu  or  of  Saikokf,  which  once  formed  a  separate  .king- 
dom,* still  contains  the  following  large  towns :  Sanga,  celebrated  for 
beautiful  women,  and  a  manufacture  of  almost  transparent  porcelain  ;  Kokura,  the 
place  from  which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Niphon ;  and  Cangoxima, 
where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they  first  discovered  this  country.  The  islands 
of  Firando  and  Amakusa  had  great  celebrity  at  that  epoch,  from  being  the  first  scats 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  isle  of  Tsusima,  between  Kiusiu  and  Corea,  forms 
a  principality  which  was  tributary  to  the  Coreans  before  it  became  subject  to  tlie  Ja- 
panese.    The  archipelago  of  Gotto  terminates  Japan  on  the  south-we^t. 

To  the  south,  the  island  of  Likeo,  which  we  must  not  confound  with  the  islands 
of  Lieu-kieu,  is  separated  from  Kiusiu  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  governed  by  a  dai'ri 
or  native  pontiff,  who  is  a  vassal  to  the  prince  of  Satsuma.  The  inhabitants  raise 
two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year.  They  cultivate  their  iields  to  the  music  of  songs  ac- 
companied by  the  lyre.  It  is  separated  by  Van  Diemen's  Strait  from  the  island  of 
Tanao-sima,  and  a  chain  of  smaller  islands,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  Lieu-kieu. 

To  the  south-eii^t  the  Japanese  empire  includes  a  small  archipelago,  containing  a 
burning  volcano,  and  traces  of  several  subterraneous  fires  now  extinguished.  The 
most  considerable  island  is  called  Fatsfisio,' which  is  500  feet  high,f  and  steep  on  all 
sides ;  so  that  it  is  only  accessible  by  means  of  steps  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  tops  of 
the  rocks.  Here  it  is  said  that  loose  women  who  have  been  disgraced 
and  exiled,  weave  silk  stuffs,  according  to  strange  designs  dictated  by  a 
devious  imagination. 

The  Japanese  are  well  formed,  free  and  easy  in  their  gestures,  of  a  |  Tbe  Japanetc. 
hardy  constitutioii,  and  of  middling  stature.  Their  yellow  complexion  sometimes 
inctines  to  brown,  and  at  others  passes  into  a  pale  white.  Th^  women  of 
distinction,  seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the  air  without  a  veil,  pre- 
serve complexions  equally  fair  with  those  of  our  European  ladies.  It  is  by  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  eyes  that  the  Japanese  are  chiefly  distinguished.  They  are  |  iheir  cyei. 
farther  from  a  round  shape  than  in  any  other  people :  oblong,  small,  and  sunk,  as  if 
constantly  winking.  Their  eyelids  form  a  deeper  furrow,  and  their  eyebrows  arc 
placed  a  little  higher  than  we  generally  find  them  in  other  nations.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  large  heads,  short  necks,  broad  snubby  noses,  and  the  hair  black,  thick, 
and  glossy  from  being  habitually  anointed. 

In  these  physical  characters  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  mixture  of  a  |  Their  origin. 
Chinese  with  a  Mongolian  or  Mantchoorian  race.|  The  Japanese  history,  aAcr 
describing  a  series  of  gods  and  demigods,  says  that  the  nation  owed  the  first  steps  of 
its  civilization  to  a  Chinese  colony.  Their  annals  go  back  to  a  Chinese  monarch 
called  Sin-Moosa.  They  represent  him  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  because  he  taught 
them  agriculture  and  the  management  of  cattle.  But  the  language  of  |  Langaage. 
the  J^anese,  a  more  authentic  document,  gives  no  evidence  of  any  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  these  islanders-  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms.  It  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mantchooria,  of  lesso,  or  the  Kurile  islands.     The  resemblances  said  to 

*  KzHipfer,  ii.  p.  6»  201. 

t  Fain  signifies  ten,  and  4/0  eight  in  the  Japanese  language. 

i  UftGuignes,  Uistoire  des  Huns.  Gattercr,  Manuel  d'Uist  Univ.  part  2d.  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
Kxmpfer,  i.  87,  88. 
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have  b€cn  found  by  a  learned  person  between  the  Japanese  and  Tartar  languages 
have  long  remained  without  confirmation.*  The  Japanese  words  arc  not  monosyl- 
labic Uke  the  Chinese  ;  the  conjugations  and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original 
character.!  The  Japanese  or  Yomi  language,  is  employed  in  poetry  and  conversa- 
tion. The  bonzes  write  their  theological  books  in  Ghinesey  which  ia  to  them  what 
Latin  is  to  us. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Japanese  have  been  subjugated  hf  a  tribe  of  Mon- 
gols or  Mantchdos,  who  adopted  thp  language  of  the  conquered,  at  what  epoch  are 
Hbtorieai  I  wc  to  fix  such  an  invasion  1  The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese  goes  back 
cpociu.  I  ^Q  ^i^Q  establishment  of  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  datrie9j  or  eccle- 

siastical emperors,  which  was  660  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  dynasty  re- 
tained its  power  till  the  year  1595  of  our  vulgar  era.  In  this  interval  two  invasionii 
had  been  repelled,  that  of  the  Mantchoos  in  799^  the  accounts  of  which  are  accom- 
panied with  many  fables.  In  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Mangoo  Khan,  having  con- 
quered China  fourteen  years  before,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Japan.  The 
learned  Amiot  has  given  us,  in  a  work  translated  from  the  Chinese,];  the  history  ol 
tlidt  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  authors.  In  this  history,  the  Chinese  amiy, 
joined  to  that  of  the  Corcans,  amounted  to  100,000.  The  Coreans  furnished  900 
ships  of  war ;  but  that  great  armada  was  dispersed^  in  a  dreadful  ^torai :  an  event 
which  the  Japanese  attributed  to  the  protecting  care  of  their  gods.  All  the  acqui- 
sitions which  the  population  of  Japan  could  have  received  from  the  continent  of 
Asia  are  confined  to  some  colonies  of  Chinese  and  Corean  emigrants, 
conciatkm.  |  The  Japanese  are  probably,  like  ail  the  priucipal  nations  of  the  world, 
so  far  aboriginal  that  their  origin  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  If  they  came  from 
the  continent,  they  must  have  left  it  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  present  lan- 
guages. They  have  some  obscure  accounts  that  besides  their  race  there  were  other 
two  in  the  same  island  of  Niphon,  the  Mostn9  or  hairy  Kurilians  in  the  nortli,  and 
a  nation  of  negroes  in  the  south.  Perhaps  the  latter  were  the  Haraforas  of  the 
Philippine  islands.  Many  other  primitive  races  may  have  shone  in  their  day,  and, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  become  extinct. 

<iovemment.  |  In  the  year  1128,  the  dmri  or  emperor-pontifF,  who  is  descended  from 
the  national  gods,  was  weak  enough  to  appoint  a  miUtary  chief  called  the  kubtt  or 
tzioop;oon»  The  power  of.  this  great  functionary,  consolidated  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, grew  by  victories  and  by  intrigues,  till  in  1585  the  kubo  deprived  the  da'iri 
of  the  last  semblance  of  political  authority.  Ever  sinCe  this  revolution,  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  may  be  considered  as  an  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchy,  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  subordinate  hereditary  princes,  also  absolute,  whose  submission 
to  the  supreme  power  is  secured  by  their  reciprocal  jealousies  and  the  hostages 
which  they  give.  Each  prince  arranges  the  revenue  of  his  own  fief  or  government. 
By  them  he  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  court,  maintains  a  military  force,  repairs  the 
highways,  and  contributes  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  daitntos  or 
princes  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  sidmio9  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank,  possess  a 
dignity  which  is  hereditary.  The  siomios  are  not  only  obliged  to  leave  their  famiUes 
in  the  capital,  but  also  to  reside  there  six  months  in  the  year. 
Civil  laws.  I  Travellers  admire  the  Japanese  laws.  Keempfer  gives  tliem  the  pre- 
ference over  those  of  Europe.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner.  The  parties  appear  in  person  before  the  judge,  who  passes  his  sentence 
without  delay.  But  this  traveller  gives  no  account  of  any  legal  code.  He  also 
reduces  the  value  of  his  authority,  by  insisting  on  the  pretended  advantage  arising 
from  the  law  by  which  the  visits  of  foreigners  are  prohibited,  and  no  Japanese  is 
allowed  under  pain  of  death  to  leave  his  country.  According  to  Thunberg,  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  few,  but  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  without  resjiect  o[ 
persons;  only  that  the  rich,  when  found  guilty,  ^re  allowed  to  get  off  by  paying  pe- 

*  Bayer,  Tbesaur,  epist.  La  Croz.  i.  54. 

t  Thunberg,  Observationes  in  linguam  Japonicatn^  in  Nov.  Act.  Upsal.  1792,  v.  p.  258-27o. 
Hervas,  Catalago  de  laa  lenguas,  ii.  64. 

^  An  Introduction  to  the  Hiatory  of  the  Nations  tributary  to  China,  composed  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Kang-Hi.  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
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caniar/  fines.^  Delinquencies  of  little  magnitude  are  punished  with  death ;  but  the 
sentence  must  be  signed  by  the  emperor's  privy  council.  The  moral  education  of 
children  being  a  political  duty,  parents  are '  rendered  accountable  for  the  crimes  of 
those  whose  early  vices  they  ought  to  have  repressed.  'Che  police  is  vigilant.  Not 
only  is  there  in  each  town  a  chief  magistrate  of  pohce  called  the  nimban;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  each  street,  being  accountable  in  a  body  for  the  offences  committed  by 
any  one  of  their  number,  nominate  a  commissioner  who  watches  over  the  safety  of  lives 
and  properties.  In  each  village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades,  containing 
in  the  middle  an  inscription  in  large  characters,  consisting  of  a  code  of  police  regu- 
lations.'l'  It  riiust  however  be  confessed  that  Yarenius,  a  well  informed  Dutch 
writer,  gives  a  less  favourable  idea  of  the  laws  of  Japan.  The  punish- 
ments in  the  seventeenth  century  were  marked  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
To  hack  the  criminal  to  pieces,  to  open  his  belly  with  a  knife,  to  suspend  him  with 
iron  hooks  fixed  in  his  sides,  or  to  throw  him  into  boiling  oil,  were  common  modes 
of  punishment.  The  great  vfere  allowed  the  privilege  of  ripping  up  their  bowels 
with  their  own  hands. |  Valentino  also  describes  the  legislation  of  Japan  as  fero- 
cious and  sanguinary.  When  we  are  told  that  crimes  are  rare  in  this  country,  we 
are  not  to  infer  that  the  laws  mui^t  be  excellent.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a 
country  where  every  citizen  is  responsible  for  the  offences  of  his  neighbour;. and 
where  families  and  entire  villages  are  visited  with  the  extremity  of  punishment  for 
the  fault  of  an  individual?  Such  institutions,  if  they  lessen  the  number  of  crimes, 
deprive  innocence  of  its  tranquillity,  and  society  of  its  enjoyments.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed  once  or  twice  in  one's  life,  than  to  be  every 
moment  in  dread  of  having  one's  bowels  laid  open  to  atone  for  robberies  committed 
by  our  neighbours  ?  All  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  such  terrible  restraints 
may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  degraded  condition  of  human  nature.  But  allowing 
the  standard  of  private  morals  to  be  the  lowest  that  can  be  imagined,  it  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  is  .in  proportion  to  their  atrocity. 
The  accountableness  of  a  portion  of  the  community  for  crimes  which  the  united 
vigilance  of  that  portion  is  capable  of  preventing,  is  to  a  certain  extent  wise  and 
politic,  but  it  ought  not  to  go  beyond  pecuniary  fines ;  and  it  is  only  just  where  those 
who  are  liable  in  such  payments  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  prevention 
of  the  crimes.  Cruelties  to  those  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  are  in  all  cases  to 
be  avoided ;  and  when  practised  towards  individuals  who  are  not  the  actual  offenders, 
they  are  sure  symptoms  of  a  hideous  barbarism,  which  imagines  that  the  abuse  of 
the  members  of  the  community  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  a  due  reverence  for 
the  laws. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  a  prodigious  |  Popuhtioa. 
population.  Even  the  mountains,  of  which  the  country  chiefly  consists,  are  turned 
to  the  best  account  by  industrious  cultivators ;  and  the  Tokaido^  the  principal  of  the 
seven  great  roads  of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much  crowded  with  travellers  as  the 
streets  of  any  European  capital  are  with  passengers.  §  Yarenius,  following  the  best 
authorities,  II  reckons  the  number  of  troops  kept  by  the  princes  and  go-  j  Anny. 
vemors  at  368,000  infantry,  and  38,000  cavalry;  and  according  to  the  same  author, 
the  Kabo  or  emperor  has  an  army  of  his  own,  amounting  to  100,000  infantry,  and 
20,000  cavalry;  making  in  all  468,000  infantry,  and  58,000  cavalry.  If  this 
statement  is  correct,  we  may  reckon  the  population  at  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
souls. 

The  navy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  worth  mentioning.     Their  vessels 
are  flat  in  the  stern,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  the  waves  of  a  heavy 
sea;  and,  though  the  mariner's  compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the 
Chinese,  they  are  very  awkward  and  ignorant  sailors.     It  is  indeed  hardly  conceivar 
ble  how  they  could  attempt  in  former  times  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  Formosa, 

•  Thunberg,  t.  iv.  64.  t  Thanbcrg,  iv.  72. 

^  See  the  plates  of  the  work  entitled  *' Ambaaaades  des  Hollandais  an  Japon." 
S  Thonberg,  t.  ii.  345.  iii.  p.  282  and  318. 
I  Varenius's  Description  of  Japan,  c.  ix. 
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and  even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done.  Their  navigation  to  the  north, 
according  to  some  Japanese  maps,  extended  as  far  as  the  American  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Behring's  Straits,  which  they  called  Foosang.  At  present  they 
scarcely  venture  farther  than  lesso.  And  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  of 
their  voyages  to  Rakkosima,  or  **  the  Country  of  Sea  Lions,"  which  is  probahly 
either  Behring's  Island  or  Kamtchatlca,  as  tlie  Greeks  did  of  the,  voyage  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts.* 

Rerenue.  |  Yarcnius  has  given  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  Japan  dn  separate 
provinces.  He  makes  the  sum  total  2834  Dutch  tdns  of  gold,  which,  valuing  the 
ton  at  10,000/.,  will  be  upwards  of  twenty  miUions  Sterling,  without  reckoning  t>ie 
provinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately  on  the  emperor.  But  these  reve- 
nues should  not  be  considered  as  national,  being  paid  in  kind  to  llie  different  princes. 
The  emperor,  besides  the  gross  revenue  of  the  royal  domains  and  bis  ownprovinces, 
possesses  a  considerable  treasure  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  Japaneise  are  divided  into  two  leading  sects  of  religion,   that  of 

Sinto,  and  that  of  Budso.  The  first  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being^, 
who  is  too  exalted  to  receive  the  homage  of  men,  or  to  look  afler  their  interests ; 
I'Ut  they  admit  as  objects  of  veneration  some  deities  of  subordinate  rank,  to  ^*hom 
they  pray  as  mediators.  They  maintain  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  occupy  the 
regions  of  light  adjoining  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  while  the  souls  of  the  ivicked 
wander  through  the  air  till  they  have  expiated  their  sins.  Though  the  doctrine -of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  is  foreign  to  that  creed,  the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Sinto 
sect  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  abhor  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  will  not  touch  a 

dead  body.'f  They  call  their  gods  Sin  or  Kami^  and  their  temples  m^tia. 

These  last  consist  of  several  apartments  and  galleries,  formed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  partitions  which  are  removed  and  replaced  at 
pleasure.  Straw  mats  are  laid  on  boards,'  and  the  rools  form  on  each  side  a  pro- 
jection  sufficient  to  cover  a  sort  of  raised  path  surrounding  the  temple,  on  >vhich  the 
people  walk.  In  these  temples  no  figure  is  remarked  that  can  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  invisible  Supreme  Being;  but  they  sometimes  preserve  in  a  box  a 
small  image  of  some  secondary  divinity.  A  large  metallic  mirror  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple,  to  remind  the  worshippers  that,  as  every  spot  on  the  body  is 
there'  faithfully  represented,  the  faults  of  the  soul  are  seen  with  equal  clearness  by 
the  eyes  of  the  immortals.;^  The  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship  are  ag;ree- 
able  and  cheerful,  because  they  consider  their  deities  as  beings  who  take  pleasure  in 
dispensing  happiness. 

The  Bodn  The  sect  of  Budso  is  originally  from  Indostan,  and  is  the  same  with 

""^  that  of  Budha  or  Boodh,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formed  either  in 

Thibet  or  the  island  of  Ceylon  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Spread  over  Ava,  Siam,  China,  and  Corea,  that  sect  adopts  some  maxims  from 
others ;  but  it  preserves  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  It  threatens  the  wicked 
with  a  dreadful  hell,  where  it  describes  a  bridge  for  souls,  seas  of  water  and  of  fire, 
and  other  imagery  borrowed  from  the  alpine  regions  of  Thibet  It  also,  like  that  of 
Swedenburg,  promises  to  the  righteous  a  paradise  of  gay  fields,  houses,  and  towns. 
This  paradise,  called  Gokurak,  is  ruled  by  the  god  Amida.  Boodhaism  is  so  mixed 
with  the  Sinto  or  old  reUgion  of  Japan,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  will  become 
in  time  impossible,  to  make  any  discrimination  between  the  votaries  of  the'  two. 

Japan  has  a  set  of  moralists  or  philosophers,  whose  doctrine   ^oes 

under  the  name  of  Sjooto.  It  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  epicu- 
reans, although  its  professors  acknowledge,  with  Confucius,  thdt  virtue  is  the 
purest  source  of  pleasure.  These  philosophers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  soul 
of  the  world,  but  do  not  worship  any  subordinate  deities;  they  have  no  temples  or 
religious  ceremonies.  It  has  been  said  that  these  deists  favoured  Christianity,  and 
that  their  number  has  decreased  since  the  persecution  of  that  religion,  as,  in  order 
to  avoid  incurring  suspicion,  they  made  a  point  of  oifering  an  ostensible  homage  to 
the  gods  of  their  country. 

•  Ieio.Ki»  d*And.Tttkoego,  MS.  f  Thunbcrg,  iv.  p.  19.  ♦  Thonberg,  iv.  p.  21. 
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From  the  year  1549  till  1638,  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
laboured  in  propagating  their  faith.     They  did  not  find  this  nation  so 
ready  aa  many  others  to  embrace  a  plausible  creed,  merely  because  it  was  urged 
with  earnest  importunity.     Their  conversion  cOuld  only  be  effected  by  arguing  with 
them  and  resolving  their  doubts.     In  these  intellectual  efforts  they  obtaiued  in  the 
first  instance  great  success.    Several  of  the  governors  or  tributary  kings  openly  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  in  one  district  the  Jesuits  obtained  the  entire  prohibition  of 
every  other  religion.     Sbon,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  grandees  began  to  cool.  They 
difiered  materially  in  one  point  of  practice,  viz.  polygamy,  refusing  to  part  with  their 
numerous  trains  of  wives.  The  whole  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
This  mandate  not  being  speedily  put  in  force,  the  Jesuits  remained,  but  kept  them" 
selves  extremely  quiet.     Afterwards  some  zealous  barefooted  friars  arrived  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  whos^open  proceedings  revived  the  severities  of  the  government; 
some  of  them  were  crucified,  and  others  had  their  ears  cut  off.     At  the  same  time  a 
Portuguese  vessel  having  been  taken  near  Orudo,  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
arms.     A  strict  examination  being  made,  the  captain  exculpated  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  conspiracy ;  but,  beipg  subsequently  interrogated  by  the  Japanese  offii 
cer  on  the  subject  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  which  he 
had  boasted,  he  said  that  these  were  made  by  sending  missionaries,  who  converted 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  afler  which  an  armed  force  was  landed,  and,  being 
joined  by  these  converts,  soon  made  themselves  master^  of  the  country.     The  rage 
of  the  sovereign  Tayoosama  then  knew  no  bounds,  and  a  persecution  of  the  bloodiest 
description  was  immediately  begun.     In  1590,  20,000  Christians  were  put  to  death ; 
and  acc<Mding  to  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries  the  massacre  of  1638  involved 
37,000.    But  some  cotemporary  authors  tell  us  that  there  were  lio  more  than  20,000 
Christians  altogether  in  the  kingdom.*     These  disasters,  are,  in  part  ascribed  to  the 
pretensions  to  power  and  the  pohtical  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  throwing  an  odium  on 
the  religion  which  they  professed.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  commercial  jealousy 
which  tbe.  Dutch  harboured  against  the  Portuguese  had  a  share  in  the  bloody  pro- 
ceedings.    Ever  since  that  memorable  epoch  the  Catholic  religion  is  held  in  abhor- 
rence in  Japan.     The  missionaries  were  perhaps  too  forward  in  setting  fire  to  the 
places  consecrated  to  the  native  worship.     It  is  very  probable  that,  if  a  band  of  Ja- 
panose  missiooaries  should  land  at  Havre-de-Grace,  and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen,  the  French  police  would  treat  them  with  no  small  severity. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  seems,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  to 
be  stationary;  but  Japan  has  germs  of  improvement  which  ofier  some 
possible  prospect  of  a  moral  revolution.  •  The  brave  and  intelligent  Ja- 
panese comes  nearer  to  the  European,  by  possessing  a  more  masculine  character, 
aad  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty.  We  are  told  that  their  learned  language  is  the 
ancient  Chinese,  and  that  their  written  characters  have  a  great  mutual  resemblance; 
but  those  of  the  Japanese  stand  for  letters,  and  not  for  entire  words.  The  Chinese 
cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ;  but  every  well  educated  Japanese  can  read  the  books 
of  China.  M.  Titsingh,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  work  on  Japan,  has  given 
aa  account  of  printed  books  which  do  honour  to  the  talent  of  that  nation.  Their 
types  are  not  moveable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  This  gentleman 
has  in  his  possession  a  superb  Herbal,  drawn  and  coloured  both  with  taste  and  ac- 
curacy;  he  has  brought  maps  and  plans  very  handsomely  coloured ;  and  which,  though 
they  have  neither  latitudes  nor  longitudes,  will  not  be  without  their  use  in  chorogra- 
phy.  They' have,  since  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  been  in  the  practice  of 
engraving  their  money,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  principal  families. f  The 
Dutch  language  is  read  and  spoken  in  this  Asiatic  country.  Medicine  and  natural 
history  begin  to  be  taught  from  Dutch  books.  Hitherto  their  physicians  have  been 
very  ignorant  men.  Their  astronomers  adhere  to  an  extremely  incon- 
venient division  of  time.  The  year,  which  is  lunar,  sometimes  begins 
ia  May,  sometimes  in  February.     Seven  times  in  nineteen  years,  an  intercalary 

*  P1«t.de  bono  Statu  Relig.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 

f  M.  Titsingh,  quoted  by  Charpcntier-Cossigny  in  his  voyage  to  Ben^. 
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s«ht«b.  I  month  restores  it  to  the  solar  course.  The  schools  or  college8>  how- 
ever, seem  to  he  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Asiatic  country.  Floggings  and 
howlings  are  not  the  sounds  with  which  they  ring,  but  solemn  songs  in  honour  <^  their 
heroes  and  national  gods.  Poetry  is  held  in  honour.  In  some  arts  the  Japanese 
surpass  the  improvements  of  European  industry.  They  have  excellent  coppersmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  armourers.  Glass-works  are  common  in  Japan,  and  they  even 
make  telescopes ;  their  pictures  are  loaded  with  brilliant  colours,  but  in  composition 
and  design  they  are  defective. 

Their  houses,  which,  on  account  of  earthquakes,  have  only  two  sto- 
ries, would  not  please  the  taste  of  a  European,  nor  would  their  furniture 
or  their  dress ;  But  all  these  objects  evince  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  people.     Divided  into  several  apartments  by  moveable  partitions,  the  interior  of 
the  house  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  and  gilt  and  colour^  paper;  tlieir  furniture 
glitters  -with  a  bright  and  unchangeable  varnish;  their  clothes  wide,  but  tucked   up 
with  a  sort  of  elegance,  are  of  substantial  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  generally  made  in 
the  country;  they  also  make  their  own  clasps,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets  which  be- 
long to  the  female  attire,  straw  slippers,  (which  are-lef\  at  the  door  when  they  enter 
a  house,)  hats  of  flags  which  they  wear  in  travelling,  and  indeed  almost  every  article 
subservient  to  their  luxury  or  convenience.     The  carriages  in  which  their  ladies  ride 
seem  to  be  elegant  and  commodious.*     They  procure  a  kind  of  spirit  from  rice, 
which  they  call  sakki,  possessed  of  a  powerful  intoxicating  quality. t 
Dncriptimi  of         A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  of  his  forms  rather  a  ludicrous  object : 
ajapanew.        his  head  half  shaved;  the  hair  which  is  lefl,  accumulated  on  the  crown 
of  his  head;  the  enormous«covering  of  oiled  paper  in  which  he  is  wrapped  up  when 
he  travels;  his  salutations,,  which  consist  in  bending  his  body  repeatedly  almost  to 
the  ground;  and  the  fan  which  he  constantly  holds  in  his  hand,  present  an  eactraor- 
dinary  figure.     They  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  observe  towards  each 
other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness;  their  courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite; 
they  have  many  books  teacliing  them  how  to  take  a  draft  of  water,  how  to  give  and 
receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutiae  of  behaviour.     Their  chiefe  are  said  not 
so  much  to  resemble  our  counts  and  dukes  as  tributary  sovereigns,  like  those   of 
Arragon  and  Castile;  they  are  supposed  the  entire  proprietors  of  the  land,  part   of 
which  they  keep  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  divide  the  rest 
among  their  nobles  who  have  vassals  under  them.     The  Japanese,  proud  of  the 
minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits,  despises  the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race;  he  has  no 
idea  of  our  keenness  in  dispute,  and,  even  when  loaded  with  injuries,  does  not  utter 
one  vehement  expression;  but  his  pride  is  dSep,  rancorous,  and  invincible,  and  the 
poignard,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  ven- 
geance when  the  object  does  not  expect  it,  or  to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  ven- 
geance is  impossible. 

Wifcs.  The  law  allows  only  one  wife  to  the  Japanese,  but  the  concubines  live 

ctncMatu       in  the  same  house ;  the  wife  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  husband ; 
and  when  she  incurs  his  displeasure  she  has  no  appeal.     Connubial  infidelity  is  rare 
among  them,  although  they  are  subjected  to  no  system  of  seclusion.     In  cases  of 
divorce  they  are  obUged  to  go  constantly  with  the  head  shaved.     In  their  marriage 
ceremonies  there  is  an  agreeable  simplicity ;  the  woman  standing  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  lights  a  torch,  at  which  the  man  lights  another;  it  is  also  the  custom  for 
the  young  bride  to  throw  the  play-things  of  her  childhood  into  tlie  fire. 
Faneiai  ritet.  |      The  bodies  of  people  of  rank  when  they  die  are  burned,  those  of 
others  are  buried.     The  festival  of  lanterns  is  celebrated  as  in  China,  to  which  is 
added  the  custom  of  visiting  the  graves  at  stated  times;  the  manes  are  regaled  with 
food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs  and  compliments. 

speciMkt.      j      The  public  amusements  consist  of  dramatic  entertainments,  which  are 
said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  our  polished  nations ;  their  numbers  of  dancing 

*  Ambassade  au  Japon,  p.  98, 145. 

t  Tiuingh,  in  ihe  "  Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  genoostchap." 
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;irls  and  boys*  announce  the  relaxatipn  of  public  morals,  which  is  also  evinced  bj 
be  great  number  of  infamous  houses,  which  are  more  scandalously  protected  here 
han  in  any  other  country.f 

Inland  commuiucation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  well  kept  roads;  nor 
ire  there  any  taxes  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  trade.  The  harbours, 
hough  shut  against  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Europeans,  are  filled  with  large 
ind  small  crafl.  The  shops  and  markets  teem  with  all  sorts  of  wares.  In  the  towns 
here  are  large  fairs,  which  attract  a  numerous  concourse  of  people.  The  Chinese 
s  the  most  important  branch  of  their  foreign  trade ;  they  import  raw  silk,  sugar, 
turpentine,  and  drugs;  they  export  copper  in  bars,  varnish,  and  gum^lac.  Accord- 
ing to  Titsingh  and  Thunberg,  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan  are  very  in- 
considerable ;  two  vessels  only  are  employed  in  it.  The  Japanese  money  |  Mcmey. 
iS  lingular  in  its  form.  Mr.  Titsingh  has  some  pieces  in  his  possession  which  have 
ft  convex  elliptical  shape;  the  gold  pieces  are  called  feobimgs;  the  silver  ones,  which 
ire  called  kodama,  sometimes  have  a  figure  of  Daikok,  the  god  of  riches,  seated  on 
two  casiks  of  rice,  with  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bag  in  his  lefl.|  M.  Tit- 
BJngh's  collection  of  coins  goes  as  far  back  as  600  years  before  Christ. 

Such  is  this  singular  Asiatic  country,  too  much  extolled  by  the  travelling  natu- 
ralists, as  Thunberg,  and  too  much  vilified  by  the  missionaries.  The  attention  of 
the  former  was  fixed  on  the  magnificent  botanic  garden,  that  of  the  latter  on  the 
ptains  left  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The  description  of  Yarenius  and  that  of 
Valentine  seem  dictated  by  the  discontents  of  the  Dutch  nation  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  composed.  Mr.  Titsingh,  who,  while  exercising  the  functions  of  Dutch 
resident  conciliated  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  prmces  of  the  imperial  blood 
of  Japan,  is  employed  in  a  large  historical,  political,  and  geographical  work  on  the 
country,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  greater  deliberation  and  greater  zeal 
than  any  one  before  him. 
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The  two  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  Corea  and  Japan  seem 
to  approach  one  another,  and  have  the  appearance '  of  being  afterwards 
continued  along  the  bed  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  archipelagos,  ex- 
tending from  Japan  to  the  island  of  Formosa.  In  this  maritime  region,  which  ia 
little  known,  we  find  the  state  of  Loochoo,  or  LBauEVo.  The  difiference  in  the 
orthography  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chinese  letter  ib,  similar  to  the 
Swedish,  has  neither  the  sound  of  the  Englis)i  chj  or  ichy  nor  of  our  A;;  it  therefore, 
can  only  be  imperfectly  expressed  by  some  combination  of  our  consonants,  as  tky 
or  tgk*  'This  is  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  worthy  of  engaging  our  interest.  For 
the  first  good  information  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  Chinese  ambassador 
named  Soo-parkoo-ang,  who  was  sent  thither  in  1719,  and  from  whose  writingaJP'si- 
ther  Graubil  the  missionary  has  extracted  his  account  §  Ksempfer  had  indeed  pre* 
viously  mentioned  it  under  the  name  of  the  islands  of  Lequeyo,  but  in  an  obscure 
and  general  manner.  A  very  few  years  ago,  the  principal  island  was  visited  by  two 
British  vessels,  which  had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  and  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  this  trip  during  that  nobleman's  stay. 

According  to  Gaubil,  these  islands  form,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  sort  of 
chain,  or  series  of  little  archipelagos,  extending  from  Kiu-siu,  the  most  southerly  of 
the  great  islands  of  Japan,  to  the  island  of  Formosa;  there  are  in  all  thirty-six, 
subject  to  the  same  government.  To  the  south  of  Kiu-Siu,  there  are  seven  small 
islands,  and  a  large  one  called  Tanaxima,  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
empire,  and  to  the  south  of  these,  eight  others  which  belong  to  the  king 
of  Lioo-Choo;  th^y  are  called  Oofoo  China,  or  the  inlands  of  Oofoo;  the  principal 
one  18  called  Oofoo  in  the  country  itself,  and  Tatao,  or  *'  the  Great  Island,"  by  the 
Chinese,  "these  islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  with  the  exception  of  Kikiai, 
which,  however,  like  Oofoo,  contains  forests  of  fine  large  cedars. 

*  **  Des  Danseuses  eri  grand  nombre,  et  surtout  des  danseurs  plus  qu'efienun^s.'* 
t  Kxmfer,  ii.  9.  ^  Titsingh,  dans  lea  Verhandelingen. 
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On  the  south-west  of  these  is  the  great  island  of  Loo-Choo;  it  t.-$ 
ahout  fifty  miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  broad.  The  king  reside :» 
at  its  south  end,  in  a  palace  called  CheooI6,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
Kien-Ching,  which  has  a  sea  port  named  Napakiang,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles : 
this  place  was  found  by  the  observations  made  on  board  the  Alceste,  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 26**  14'.  N.  and  in  127°  52'  1"  of  east  longitude;  this  is  its  south-west  point, 
the  main  body  of  the  island  extending  from  this  north  and  a  little  easterly ;  all  the 
rocks  about  it  are  of  coral,  and  immense  masses,'  often  of  grotesque  shapes,  are  seen 
every  where  along  the  sea-shore ;  many  of  the  same  nature  are  found  on  the  higher 
land,  at  a  distance  from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
blematical, and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  disguised  by  the  action  of  volcanic 
fire  having  raised  them  to  an  elevation  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ocean  in  which  they 
were  generated.*  To  the  west  of  this  island  there  are  ten  others,  well  peopled  and 
productive,  with  the  exception  of  Lung-hoang-chau,  or  ''  the  Sulphur  Islcmd,"  so 
called  from  the  quantities  of  that  substance  which  it  affords.  On  the  east  side  of 
Formosa  there  are  other  seventeen,  all  dependent  on  the  King  of  Lbo-Choo. 

The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era; 
but  they  had  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  till  about  the  year  605, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  who  found  them  the  same  agreeable  and 
polished  people  as  they  now  are,  though  perhaps  less  on  the  Chinese  model  in  some 
particulars  than  they  have  since  been.  •  The  only  connection  which  they  have  had 
with  their  neighbours  has  been  with  Japan  and  China,  and  even  this  has  been  very 
limited,  nor,  from  what  we  know  of  these  nations,  are  they  liable  to  exhibit  much 
change,  or  likely  to  have  communicated  variations  of  fashion  or  of  habits  to  others. 
Gaubil  says  that  Loo-Choo  was  not  subjected  till  seven  centuries  afler,  or  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  adds  that  before  that  time  the  great  island  was  divided  into 
three  political  communities,  whence  it  is  called  in  some  maps  ^^  the  island  of  the 
Three  Kings." 

aimate.  [  The  climate  of  Loo-Choo  is  one  of  the  rftost  propitious  in  the  world. 
Refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes  which  blow  over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it  is 
free  from  the  extremes  of  heart  and  cold.  The  land  does  not  contain  those  marshes 
which  are  so  great  a  source  of  disease  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  the  people  appear 
to  those  who  have  visited  them  to  enjoy  robust  health.  Nature  has  been  bountifui 
in  all  her  gifls  to  that  favoured  country ;  such  is  the  felicity  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
that  vegetable  productions^  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  generally  -fbuod 
in  regions  very  distant  from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side.  Not  only  the,  orange 
and  the  lime,  but  the  Indian  banyan,  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea  plant  and  sugar- 
catie^^ll  flourish  together.  It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas,  melons,  pine  ap- 
ples, ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,  wood  for  fuel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt ;  it  also 
yields  coral  and  pearls.  *  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  deer,  and  winged 
game.  Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  diminutive  size,  but  all  excellent 
in  their  kind  ;  the  bullocks  seldom  weigh  more  than  350  lbs.  but  are  plump  and  well 
conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine  ;  their  goats  and  pigs  are  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion,  their  poultry  forming  the  only  exception. 

The  men  are  a  very  small  race,  the  average  height  not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
inches,  but  sturdy  and  athletie ;  the  women  are  of  corresponding  stature.  They  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  Corean  physiognomy,  with  increased  mildness.     They  have 
nothing  of  the  drowsy  and  elongated  eye  of  the  Chinese.     The  few  Chinese  anil 
their  descendants  settled  here  have  no  appearance  of  having  freely  mixed  witli  the 
Loo-Chooans,  both  their  features  and  dispositions  being  wholly  distinct.  They  show 
no  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  being  quite  as  fair  as  the  southern  Europeans ;  even  those 
who  are  most  exposed  are  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  persons  of  the  same  class* of  society 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.     They  are  a  well-bred  and  cultivated  race.     They  have  a 
priesthood  of  bonzes,  who  are  generally  educated  in  Japan.     Their  books  on  reli- 
gion, morality,  and  science,  are  in  the  Chinese  character,  but,  fof  common  purposes, 
the  Japanese  letters  are  employed.     Their  language  differs  both  from  the  Chinese 

*  See  Captain  Hall's  account. 
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Viiitbythe 
Alceste  umI 
Lyra. 

tiese  crews 


anil  Japanese,  thouglhposscsj&ing  many  words  in  common  wilh  both*  The  emperor 
Kvan^Ui  established  a  library  in  the  principal  island  in  1720,  and  ordered  a  temple 
to  be  built  to  Confucius.  'To  the  latest  visiters,  the  crews  of  the  Al- 
ceste and'Lyra^  this  people  appeared  amiable  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
friendliness  apd'  cordiality  pf  the  respectable  persons  who  composed  t 
^ve  them  an  opportunity  .of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  exchang- 
ing with  ihem  sentiments  wliicfa  did  the  highest  honour  to  both  parties,  and  appear 
peculiarly  effecting  as  occurring  between  races  who  m'et  from  such  an  immense  local 
distance,  and  had  derived  all  their  ideas  from  sources  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had 
DO  mutual  communication.  On  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  narritivea  of  Mr. 
3I^Ijeod  surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  ond  Captain  Hall  commanding  the  Lyra,  tlie  mind 
enjoys  a  most  agreeable  repose,  afler  having  long  travelled  over  pictures  in  moral 
and  politieid  geography  which  exhibit  so  many  deplorable  instances  of  the  inhumanity 
arising  from  unrestrained  passions,  and  from  errors  which  generate  antipathies  that 
iaccrato  in  the  deepest  manner  the  peace  of  society.  The  effect  of  this  moral  and 
social  excellence  is  heightened  by  the  delicious  picture  which  the  country,  rich  by 
nature,  and  admirably  improved  by  art,  exhibits  to  the  eye,  refuting  the  dogmatism 
of  those  wiio  maintain  that  the  abundance  of  the  means  qf  pleasure  has  an  invariable 
effect  in  vitiating  the  heart,  and  that  virtue  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  scenes  in 
which  the  scantiness  and  simplicity  of  the  gifls  of  nature  set  limits  to  the  wander- 
ings of  human  inclination. 

'^  From  a  commanding  height  above  the  ships,"  says  Mr.  M*Leod,  |  scenerx. 
"the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque  and  delightful.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the 
distant  lands  rising  from  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  while  the  clearness  of  the  water 
enables  the  eye  to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs  which  protect  the  anchorage  immediately 
below.  To  the  south  is  the  city  of  Napafoo,  the  vessels  lying  at  ancffor  in  the  har- 
bour, with  their  streamers  flying;  and  in  the  intermediate  space  appear  numerous 
hamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  meander  in  the  valley  be- 
neath. Turning  to  the  east,  the  houses  of  Kint-ching  the  capital  city,  built  in  their 
peculiar  style,  are  observed  opening  from  among  the  lofly  trees  which  surround  and 
shade  them,  rising  one  above  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
is  crowned  by  the  king's  palace;  the  interesting  grounds  between  Napafoo  and  Kint- 
ching,  a  distance  of  some  miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  villas  and 
country  houses.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  higher  land  is  cov- 
ered widi  extensive  forests."  About  half  a  mile  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is 
led  by  a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  entering  which,  under  an 
archway  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along 
a  serpentine  labyrinth  intersected  at  short  distances  by  others.  Not  far  from  each 
other,  on  either  side  of  these  walks,  small  wicker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening 
any  of  which  he  is  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house,  with  the 
children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage-train,  generally  gamboling  about;  so  that,  while  a 
man  fancies  himself  in  some  sequestered  retreat,  he  is  in  fact  in  the  middle  of  a  popu- 
lous but  invisible  village. 

They  found  many  of  these  islanders  persons  of  great  intelligence  and  address. 
One  individual  is  particularly  characterized,  whose  name  was  Madera,  a  man  of  rank 
an4^  influence  in  the  government,  who  came  on  board  in  the  disguise  of  a  person  of 
mean  condition,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  character  and  intentions  of  these 
visiters,  and  gradually  and  frankly  unfolded  his  real  character  in  proportion  as  his  con- 
fidence in  this  respect  increased.  A  series  of  anecdotes  is  related,  showing  his  apt- 
ness in  acquiring  both  the  language  and  tlie  ideas  of  the  English.  He  delighted  in 
receiving  information ;  and  his  remarks  were  always  pertinent.  The  map  of  the 
world,  with  the  track  of  the  ship  across  the  \'arious  oceans,  from  Britain  to  Loo  Choo, 
with  the  different  intervening  continents  and  islands,  when  pointed  out,  he  and  others 
traced  with  great  care,  and  seemed  at  last  to  comprehend,  though  such  objects  were 
entirely  new  to  them,  and  though  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  figure  or  vast 
extent  of  the  globe.  Madera  was  gay  or  serious  as  occasion  required,  but  always 
respectable,  and  all  his  countrymen  seiemed  to  be  gifted  with  a-  sort  of  politeness 
which  might  be  fairly  termed  natural,  having  in  it  nothing  constrained  or  studied. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Poaiiiona  observed  on  the  Coasts  of  Mtmlchooria,  /wo, 

Japauy  and  Corca, 


Places. 


^^  ^'      from  Lond. 


Seghalien. 
Cape  Elizabeth    -     -    - 

—  Golowatchef    -    -    - 

—  Patience     -     -    -     - 

—  Amwa    -    *    -    -    - 
Idem     ------ 


Cape  Criilon 


Idem 


Idem 


KURILES. 

Canal  of  Nadeshda,  near  tlie 
peak  Sarytchcf      -    -     - 

Iesso. 
Cape  Soya  ------ 

—  Romanzof  -     -     -     -     - 

(Notzamboo.) 
Island  of  Riosheri  or  Langles 

Peak       ------ 

Idem     - 


dcg»  mill*  Kc* 


54  20 
53  13 
48  50 
46  2 
46     3 


0 
15 

0 
20 

0 


45  54     0 
45  54  15 


Idem 


Cape  Malespina  -     -     -  - 

— Novoilzof    -     -    -     -  - 

(OkoTOOov.) 

Island  of  Okosir,  (middle)  - 

Cape  Nadeshda    -     -     -  - 

Volcano  Bay   -     -     -     -  - 

Japan. 

Cape  Songaar       -  -  ^    -  - 

—  des  Russes  -    -    -    -  - 
-Noto 

Island  of  Tsus     -     -     -  - 

N'angasa'iki      -    -    -     -  - 

Cap  d'Anville 

—  Namboo      -     -     -    -  - 


48-2     0 

45  31   15 
45  25  50 


45  23     0 

45  10  48 

45  11     0 


45  42  15 
43  11     0 

42     9     0 

41  25  10 

42  33  11 

41  16  30 
39  60  0 
37  36  0 
34  40  30 


Coast  of  Mantchooria  and 

COREA. 

Cape  Romberg  -  -  -  - 
Bay  Castries 


Cape  Monti 


53  26  30 
51  29  0 

50  30  0 


dcs*  mtOa  t6C> 


142  45 
141  55 
144  45 

143  30 
143  29 


15 
15 
16 
35 
0 


144  40  15 


142  55 
141  58 


15 
54 


152  52  51 

141  51  15 
141  34  45 


142  10  15 
141  22  5 

141  12  30 


141  18  45 
140  13  45 

139  30  15 

140  9  55 
140  52  47 

140  14  15 
139  44  15 
137  54  1$ 
129  29  45 


141  45     0 
141   59  15 

141  63  16 


Observers. 


Krusenstem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

La  Perouse,  afler  the  co[re& 
tions  of  Dagelet. 

Chartof  LaPerouse'8  Voyage, 
(an  error  in  the  chronome- 
ter.) 

Krusenstern's  Chart,  (La  P^ 
rouse.Connais.  des  Terns.) 

La  Perouse»  corrected  by  Da^ 
gelet. 


Kniaenstem. 


[dem. 
Idem. 


Chart  ofLaPerousc.  (Error.) 

La  Perouse  after  the  correc- 
tions of  Dagelet. 

Horner  and  Krusenstem,  (re- 
peated and  accurate  obser- 
vations.) 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Broughton. 

Krusensterd. 

Idem.  * 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Krusenstern. 


Krusenstem* 

La  Perouse.  Connaiss. 

Tems.    • 
Idem.  • 


des 
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Table  coniinueJL 


Places. 


Stiflien's  Bay  -    -  -    -  - 

Bay  of  Tciuay     .  -  "  -  - 

Isle  of  Dagelet    -  •    -  -, 

Tsa-Chimi  (Corca)  -    -  - 

Quclu^ert  (Island)  -    •  - 


Lat.N. 


47  63     0 


Long^.  E. 
from  Lond. 


dcf^a  mill*  S6C« 
139  40  15 


45  13     0137  29  15 


37  25  0 
35  30  0 
33     7.49 


131  22  15 
129  43  15 


Observen. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
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N.  B.  Tlie  Table  of  the  68  provinces  aifl  600  political  sabdivisions  of  Japan  are  omitted 
of  inferior  UDportance9  in  order  to  leave  room  for  more  interesting  materials. 
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PARTI. 

« 
General  Description  of  the  Country^ 

Severax  circumstances  relative  to  the  Chindee  are  given  in  our  history  of  geo- 
graphy. There  tlte  -qnpstlon  is  considered  which  has  been  agitated  among  geogra- 
phers,* whether  that  people  was  known  to  the  ancients.  We  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  nin^  century,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  thirteenth, 
as  well  as  the  cclobraied  Marco- Folo|  in  thcit  respective  travels  to  Cathay  or  Kithay^ 
and  to  Mangi,  or  Maha-Tchin,  or,  in  otlier  'words,  northern  and  southern  China.  On 
this  account  these  discussions  will  not  now  detain  us.  We  shall  merely 
mention  that  the  travels  of  Kalmiquis  and  Marco  Polo  remained  for  a 
long  time  lAmost  unknown,  and  that  tliC  learned  Pope  Pius  11.,  in  1448, 
described  China  only  from  a  very  short  account  of  Nicholas  Conti,  who  had  visited 
it  half  a  dentury  before,  and  whose  veracity  the  pontiff  ^eems  to  doubt.t  It  was 
only  by  means  of  tha  Porluguciw  navigators  who  succeeded  Vasco  de  Gama  that 
(Europe  tcceiydd  any  certaia  inibrination  of  the  situation,  extent,  and  splendour  of 
China.  Since  that  pcnod,  we  owe  our  knowledge  to  some  ambassadors  who  have 
•s?cn  the  court  and  the  great  roads,  to  some  merchants  who  have  inhabited  a  suburb 
of  a  fraBtierV>wn,  and  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries  who  have  penetrated 
in  o-eify  direction,  and  who  being  considered  as  credulous  admirers  though  artless 
narrators,  inspired  little  confidence  in  their  judgment,  so  that  the  world  was  lefl  to 
snesB  at  the  truth,  of  numcroaa  facts  which  these  Well  meaning  persons  were  ill 
qnalifieli  k)  ap|)reciatc.  We  have  also  some  Chinese  geographers,  whose  dry  tables 
of  Qompnclature  gi^  us'  litde' information.  .  Thus  any  extended  description  of  China 
that  cquld  be  given  woi^d  consist  ot'  a  series  of  repetitions. 

The  conquests  e>f  tlu;  Emperors  ct-  the  Mtntchoo  (called  rather  ini- 
properfy\he  Tartar)  dynasty,  have  extended  their  jidwcr  over  a  great  part 
of  the  eounlAes  nAiich  usc8  to  be  called  ^dependent  Tarta*y,  but  which  were  inha- 
bited ^y^^^pwf^3  SLvA  Mongols,  vaces  of  men  whcilly  distinct  from  the  Tartars.  The 
Russiai^  ix  the  same  time  advQUccd  into  Siberia.  .  The  centre  of  the  old  continent 


Chineie  em- 
pire* 


*  See%9te  at  paf^23,  of  d^is  volume. 
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became  a  point  of  mutual  contact  for  two  nations  proeli&eding  &  opposite  directions 
from  its  two  opposite  extremities.  Two  great  empires,  tbe  Russian  and  the  Chinese, 
the  one  of  which  approaches  the  pole  while  the  other  passes  the  tropic,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  the  whole  world  intervening,  find  themselites  coAterrainous  on  a 
line  extending  3000  miles  in  length,  from  the  oeighbourHeod  of  lake  Falcati  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amoor.  This  long  mutual  frontier  follows  in  gimeral  the  direction 
of  the  Altaic,  Sayanian  and  Daoorian  mountains.  In  Daooria,  however,  the  Ros- 
sians  have  extended  their  boundaries  beyond  the  mountams  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amoor.  Lake  Falcati,  the  Alak  mountakia,  and  the  Beloot  moantains,  separate  the 
Chinese  empire  on  the  west  from  the  Kirguis,  the  Uzbeks^  and  the  other  independent 
races  of  true  Tartary.  ^  While  the  Chinese  j^w^  gradually  reached  the  frontier  of 
Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north-west;  it  extended  toHhe  west  and  soiith*west 
over  the  vast  regions  of  Thibet,  and  has  now  become  almost  cdtiterminous  with  the 
British  possessions  to  tii^  north  of  Bengieil.  The  small  countries  of 
Sirinagur,  Nepaul,  and  the  GarraiS  mountains  and  others,  the  la^tbanier 
on  this  side  between  the  Chinese  empife  and  Ihdia^  ar%  now  partly  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  More  to  the  east,  the  Chinese  j)rovince  of  Tun-nan^comes 
in  contact  with  the  Burman  empire.  The  possessions  of  the  Siam^e-<lo  not  reach 
the  Chinese  frontier;  but'^the  liltle  kingdoms  of  Laps  and'fFoxujMinare  its  neaiest 
neighbours  in  that  quarter,  and  perhaps  tributary  to  it.  .  . 

SonooBdmc  The*  £astern  Ocean^  forming'  many  <guHb  and  .straits,  washes  the 

^''^  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  for.  an^  extent  of  3,600  mile^,  reckoning 

from  the  Tonqui|»ese  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor.  The  Gulf  lof  Ton- 
quin  and  the  Chinese  Sea  bound  this  empire  on  the  soutif.  The  clianneT  of  Formosa 
separates  the.  island  of  that  name  from  the  o^tinent:  Tda  Blue  Sea  extends  be- 
tween China  and  the  islands  of  Lieu-Chjpo  and  Japciii;  the  Yellow  S^ea  between  China 
and  Corea.  We  have  already  cpnsidcred  the  Sea  o(  Japaa,  thk  extrerhhy  of  whidi, 
explored  by  La  Perouse,  has  received  th^  inappropriate  name  of  the  Channel  of  Tar- 
tary* It  is  not  certain  whethet  ^he  Chinese  lay  claim  to  -the  island  called  Seghalien 
or  Tchoka,  a  country  which  may  acquire  some  importance,  and  of  which  the  more 
active  ambition  of  the  Russians  will  perhaps  take  possessRm.  The  extremity  of  the 
Mantchoo  country,  which  has  been  called  Chinese  Tartary,  lies  on  the  sea  "vailed  by 
modem  navigators  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  by  d^AntiOe  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka. 

The  Chinese  empire,  comprehended  withm  tlie^e  limits,  has  a  length 
of  about  8460  miles,  reckoning  from  Cashgur  to  the  nioutii  of  the  Amoor. 
Its  greatest  breadth  may  be  talfien  from  the  Saianfan  mountains  to  the  southern  point 
of  China,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Hay-tten,  a  line  of  jnore  than  2000  miles.  Its 
surface  may  be  computed  at  seven  millions  of  square  miles,  somewhat  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  the  habitable  g1ohe«        *  " 

chiaa  Proper.  I  In  the  present  bpok  we  confine  burseh^es  to  China  Proper*  This 
country  presents  in  itself  a  field  of  very  great  extent,  having  a  surface  of  more  than 
537,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  popukition  which  somd  reckon  150,  and  others, 
333  millions.  This  country  has,  incjped,  rtt>  natural  limit;  the  Great  Wal}- separates 
it  from  the  Mongols  on  the  n^h;  on  the  west,  political  limits  ar#  prescribed  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Kalmuks,  or  Eleu^s  of  Uobp-Nor,  ilnd  the  Sifans;  on  tbe  south, 
the  frontiers  of  China  Proper  are  Iho  same  with  those  of  the  en^)iffe. 
DMiimM..  The  followmg  is  the  table  of  division  and  extent  of  China  Proper,  ac- 

****"^  cording  to  4he  informaiioh  communicated  by  the  MandaMn  Chow4a-sing 

to  Lord  Macartney^  when  on  his  embassy  from  Gn;at  Britain.  * 
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P^ovinoet. 


Pe-tche-li 

Kiang-nan.     Two  provinces 

Eiang-si 

Tcbe-kiang 

Fo-kien 

Houquang    {g^J:^^} 

Honan 

Shan-tong 

Shan-si 

Se«shuen      .     •    »     .     . 
Quftng-tong  *••.'•' 

Quang-si 

You-nan  .*..:.' 
Koeit-choou  .     .  ".     .    % 


Square  Miles. 


58,949 
92,961 
72,176 
39,150 
53,480 

144,770 

65,104 
65,104 
55,268 

154,008 

166,800 
79,456 
78,250 

107,969 
64,554 


Acret. 


1,297,999 


37,727,360 
59,495,040 
46,192,640 
25,056,000 
34,227,200 

92,652,800 

41,666,560 
41,666,560 
35,715,320 

98^565,120 

106,752,120 
60,851,840 
50,080,000 
69,100,160 
41,314,560 


830,719,360 


This, country  has  been  celebrated  under  more  than  one  name;  the  in-  | 
hahhants  call  it  Tchon^Koo,  or  ''  the  centre  of  the  world;"  for  the  Chinese,  in  their 
OTcrweening  pride, /consider  other  countries  as  mere  strips  surrounding  their  own  tor* 
ritorj.  The  accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  published 
by  Renaudot,  giye  southern  China  the  narhe  of  Sin^  pronounced  by  the  Persians 
Tehin*  The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncertain;  and,  though  the  Sina  of  the  ancients 
were  situated  more  to  the  west  than  any  part  of  modem  China,  the  resemblance  of 
the  names  is  too  /great  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  as  unmeaning.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was.  the  ancient  generic  name  for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and 
India,  east  of  the  Ganges. 

Doubts  no  less  difficult  to  solve  render  the  physical  geography  of )  MooBUiofc 
China  less  interesting  than  that  of  so  great'  a  country  ought  to  be.     It  seems  to  con- 
tain  two  mountainous  regions,  one  in  the  south-east,  and  the  other  in  the  north-westii 

The  great  southern  chain  is  known  so  far  west  as  the  provinces  of 
You-Nan  and  Kceit-Cheoo.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  it  is  conti- 
nued from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  or  not.  Tiiis  chain  extends  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quan-Si,  Quan-Tong,  and  Fo-Kien  on  the  south,  and  Hoo-Quang,  and 
Etang-Si,  on  the  north;  it  runs  first  from  west  to  cast,  and,  after  reaching  the  fimits 
of  Fo-Klen,  turns  to  the  north-cast ;  tiius  it  separates  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  first  from'  that  of  Hon-Kiang  on  the  south,  and  then  froih  the  sea  on  the  east 
Two  branches  of  that  chain  cut  the  basin  of  the  Yan-tse-Kiang  transversely,  so  that 
the  three  provinces  of  Se-Tcheun,  Houquan,  and  Eiang-Si,  should  stand  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  other,  and  form  a  sort  of  three  terraces.  The  principal  chain  must  be 
difficult  of  approacn,  espcoially  in  the  provinces  of  Koeil-Cheoo  and  Quan-si,  since 
there  are  some  savage  races  in  that  quarter  whom  the  Chinese  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue ;  but  travellers  have  only  examined  the  little  mountain  of  Moiling,  which 
rises  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  Po-yang.*  It  is  surrounded  by  several 
other  less  elevated  monntains,  and  the  precipices  of  which,  covered  with  trees  and 
large  plants,  present  a  view  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  Gneiss  and 
quartz  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  rocks  in  this  mountain-chain,  called  the  Mangiaiit 
from  JIfangf,  the  name  of  southern  China,  and  which  rivals  the  Appenines,  or  per- 
haps the  Pyrerinees. 

The  mountainous  region  of  the  oorth-west  does  not  so  much  consist 
of  regular  chains  as  a  succession  ot  terraces,  or  table-lands.     Such  at 

*  tfflcartney's  Embaisy.    Bftrrow,  t. iii. p. 39, 123.    De Gttigaei» tip.  183. 
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least  the  J  are  represented  in  the  maps  of  d'Anville,  in  which  a  trace  of  mountaios 
faintly  delineated  conveys  the  idea  of  great  exactness  and  fideKty,  In  the  west  of 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  tiiver  Yalon 
from  south  to  north,  and  then  enters  the  Sifan  country,  where  it  takes  the  nomes  of 
Kentac-la,  Rhatn^i-co,  and  others.  From  this  region,  rich  in  springy  H^  chain 
turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  the  province  of  Shen-si,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
river  tloet-ho,  then  to  the  lloan-ho.  It  gradually  disappears  in  the  province  of  Ho- 
nan.  In  the  north  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mongooe* 
Ortos,  the  Hoan-ho  is  found  to  make  a  turn  of  800  miles  to  the  north,  an^^^unds  ou 
three  sides  a  mountainous  and  perfectly  isolated  plateau. 

The  province  of  Shan-si  is  fuU  of  mountains,  which  seem  jto  belong 
to  a  chain  cxtcnding.from  the  banks  of  the  river  Aoioor  across  Mongc^a. 
The  secondary  branches  of  this  chain  have  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillan.  The 
mountains  are  almost  all  peaked,  and  present  bare  rocks  in  every  part ,  Most  com* 
monly  the  first  terrace  is  of  sand  and  vitrifiable  stone  ;  the  second  is  a  rough  gra- 
nulated limestone,  filled  with  bluish  nodules  ;  the  third  is  close  and  very  irregular, 
formed  of  a  hardened  clay  of  a  blue  colour,  and  sometimes  brownish  red.  In  <fiome 
places  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  giving  the  day  an  appearance  of 
ochre.  In  several  parts  adjojning  Mongolia  there  ard  perpendicular  veina  of  white 
spar  sometimes  mixed  with  blue.  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  cqiptaiii  in 
difierent  places  large  masses  of  granite.*  .      . 

These  mountains  offer  no  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire.  They  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  covered  with  wood ;  at  present  their  summits,  and  the  parts  wUcb  are  most 
exposed,  exhibit  none  except  stunted  vegetable  productions. 

The  province  of  Shan-ton  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  a  large  mountainous  pe- 
ninsula. These  mountains,  which  contain  coal  mines,  constitute  a  group  wholly 
detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  China.  The  five  most  elevated  peaks  of  the 
chain  are  called  by  the  Chinese  "  the  Horses'  Heads." 

Fitiof.  I      The  largest  plains  of  China  are  those  found  in  the  province  of  Eian- 

nan,  between  the  two  great  rivers  Koan-ho  and  Vang-tso-Kiang.  These  two  rivers, 
with  the  Hookian  in  the  south,  form  three  gieat basins,  which  comprehend  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  coasts  of  China  seem  in  general  to  be  rocky,  sandy, 
and  beset  with  shallows. 

BivOT.  I      Hoan-ho,  or  "  the  Yellow.  River,!'  rcceivoff  this  name  from- the  colour 

of  the  mud  which  it  carries  along.  Its  known  sources  are  two  Iqjte*  situated  in  the 
country  of  the  Kalmuks  of  Hoho-nor,  called  also  the  Chocotes.  fiut  according  to 
d'Anville  there  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  most  easterly  of  these  lakes,  which  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  commencwimt  of  the.  Hoan-ho.  Its  origin  .is  thus 
similar  to  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  Geographers  make  difficulties  about 
these  points  regarding  the  origins  of  great  rivers,  as  if  science  and  truth  were  in  dan- 
ger from  an  enor,  forgetting  that  they  are  mere  questions  of  nomenclature,  and  that 
the  only  object  worthy  of  pursuit  is  to  have  one  brief  mode  of  speaking,  judiciously 
chosen  and  sufficiently  steady  to  be  always  understood.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
every  end  is  obtained  by  specifying  the  fact  in  particular  cdses,  as  i^ehave  now  done. 
Ttng^tt^kip  The  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  ".Blue Jliver,"  rises  somewhere  in  the  north 

•^-  of  Thibet,  near  the  desert  of  Cobl     IJut  it  is  only  by  forming  reasona- 

ble though  uncertain  conclusions  from  a  number  of  contradictory  accounts  that  d'An- 
ville and  Arrowsmith  have  fixed  the  positions  of  these  sources. 

These  two  great  rivers,  similar  both  io  rise  and  destination,  descend  with  rapidity 
from  the  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a  branch  of  moun- 
tains which  forces  it  to  describe  an  immense  circuit,  the  Hoan-ho  to  thp  north,  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the  south.  Separated  by  an  interval  of  1100  miles,  the  one 
seems  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the  other  wanders  off  among 
the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  impelled  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another,  and  wind  along  together  like 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  another  Mesopotamia ;  where,  after  being  ahnost  con- 

•  M»cwtney*»  Embawy,  iii.  20r,  246, 259.    parrow,  ii,  241. 
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joined  by  canals  and  lakes,  they  tennmate  within  a  mutual  distance  of  1 10  miles  their 
majestic  and  immense  course. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  these  two  great  rivers  there  are  some  which 
equal  in  size  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe.  The  Fuen-ho,  the  Hoci-ho, 
and  the  Hoay-ho,  fall  into  the  Tellow-River ;  the  Yalon-kiang,  which  is  nearly  700 
miles  long,  the  Tchoo  or  Yan-kiang,  the  La-kiang,  and  the  Yuen-kiang,  are  tributa- 
ries to  the  Blue  River.  The  two  rivers  Yuen  and  Yon  run  first  into  the  lake  Ton- 
ting-hoo,  and  the  Kan  into  the  lake  Po-Yadg-hoo,  and  these  two  lakes  then  send 
tlieir  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Each  of  these  secondary  rivers  of  the  interior 
of  China  may  be  compared  to  the  Lone,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Elbe. 

There  are,  however,  two  large  rivers  in  China,  which  maintain  a  perfect  independ- 
ence both  of  the  Hoan-ho  and  the  Yan-tse-kiang.  The  Hoan-kiang  in  the  south, 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  afler  a  course  of  740  miles,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Canton;  and  in  the  north  the'Pay-ho,  afler  receiving  the  Yan-ho,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Felan.  This  multitude  of  rivers  confers  on  the  Chinese  nation  incal- 
culable advantages  for  agriculture  and  inland  navigation.  But  their  water 
is  seldom  of  a  good  quality  for  human  use,  probably  because  in  their 
rapid  descent  from  the  steep  mountains  they  carry  along  with  them  a  quantity  of 
foreign  particles,  and  afterwards  wind  too  slowly  through  the  marshy  flats. 

Some  parts  of  China  are  filled  with  lakes,  several  of  which  are  very 
large.  Duhalde  tells  us  that  the  lake  of  Tong-ting-hoo,  in  the  province 
of  Hoc^uang,  is  more  than  220  miles  in  circumference.  From  the  borders  of  this 
lake  to  the  city  of  Yoo-tchan,  on  an  area  140  miles  long  and  wide,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  lakes  almost  touching  one  another.  This  circumstance  has  procured  for 
the  province  its  name  Hoo-quang,  which  signifies  '*  the  Country  of  Lakes."  The 
lake  Po/ang-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Kian-si,  has  a  circumference  of  90  or  100  miles, 
and  receives  four  superb  rivers,  one  of  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  Loire  at  Angers. 
The  navigation  of  that  lake,  however  is  dangerous.  The  Tai-hoo,  a  lake  south 
from  Nanking,  is  surrounded  by  very  romantic  hills.  Those  of  Ilontse-hoo  and 
Kaoyen-hoo,  to  the  north  of  Nanking,  are  of  vast  extent.  All  these  lakes  furnish 
intermedia  of  communication,  and  resorts  for  pleasurable  excursions,  and  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  fish.*  In  these  tranquil  basins  barks  arc  navigated  which  are 
light  enough  to  be  perfectly  portable;  and  thQ  Chinese  pelican,  an  aquatic  bird,  is 
trained  for  catching  fish,  a  ring  being  fixed  round  his  neck  to  prevent  him  from  swal- 
lowing his  prey.f 

The  Chinese  have  displayed  their  enlightened  industry  in  uniting  by  |  cuiaii. 
numerous  canals  all  the  waters  with  which  nature  has  so  largely  endowed  their  em- 
pire. Travellers  are  astonished  at  the  length  and  commodiousness  of  these  canals. 
They  are  deep  enough  at  all  seasons  to  carry  large  .vessels.  But  their  locks,  or 
rather  perforated  dykes,  by  means  of  which  vessels  ascend  and  descend,  are  con- 
structed with  very  little  skill.];  The  rivers  and  canals- are  covered  with  so  great  a 
number  of  vessels  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  that  the  waters  seem  to  have 
on  their  surface  as  large  a  population  as  the  land.  The  canals  have  a  stone  quay 
all  along  their  margin,  and  sometimes  bridges  constnir ted  with  wonderful  art :  but 
the  navigation  is  slow,  because  the  vessels  are  generally  dragged  by  men.  The 
numerous  rills,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the  quick  succession  of  villages, 
render  China  a  country  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  wonders  of  nature  being  con-' 
joined  with  those  of  human  industry.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  canals  is  that 
called  the  Imperial  Canal,  forming  a  communication  between  Pekin  and  Canton, 
about  1660  miles  long.  It  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  only  interruption  of  tliis  long  navigation  is  a  dis- 
tance of  one  day's  journey  in  crossing  a  mountain  between  the  provuice  of  Quan- 
toQg  and  that  of  Kian-si.  § 

•  Barrow,  ui.  12.  ii.  387—391. 

t  Anderson's  Narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  p.  277.    Shaw's  Naturalist's  Miscel- 
lany, No.  154.    Buhamel,  Traits  des  P^ches,  sect.  lii.  ch.  i.  p.  17. 
i  Be  Guignes,  liiSo,  35, 195.    Macartney,  iv.  171. 
§  Duhalde*  i.  33.    Macartney>  &c. 
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cKnuite.        |      The  difference  of  climate  between  ^e  diffoieiit  pmYmo6B  181^^ 
by  the  influence  which  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  necessarily  exercise,  tiie  cold 
of  which  often  diffuses  itself  over  the  adjoining  countries.     On  the  other  side  the 
proximity  of  an  immense  ocean  must  modify  in  a  particular  manner  thechroateaod 
seasons  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

Hurriamefc  |  The  hurricanes  to  which  the  island  of  Formosa  is  exposed  often  ex* 
tend  their  ravages  over  the  adjoining  shores  of  China.  The  Chinese  histwy  has 
committed  to  record  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  immense  fleet  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Japan.  The  dreadful  water-spouts  and  whirlwinds  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  also  infest  the  Chinese  Sea. 
HMt.  I      The  south  of  China,  near  the  tropic,  experiences  heats,  stronger  than 

those  of  Bengal,  but  moderated  by  the  monsoons  or  periodical  winds.  The  meu) 
heat  of  Canton  is  about  76^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.*  The  great  trade  wind  bkywing 
from  east  to  west  dees  not  seem  to  reach  the  southern  coasts  of  China,  or  if  it  does, 
it  is  only  in  an  indirect  and  inconstant  manner.  The  accounts  given  of  these  winds 
by  navigators  seem  full  of  con^dictions;  the  north-east  winds  appear  to  prevail  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  south-west  and  south  in  the  fall;  but  both  of  them  are 
liable  to  frequent  changes. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  China  have  a  far  colder  climate  than  the  cotm- 
tries  of  Europe  which  are  situated  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  clevatioo 
of  the  land,  and  the  snows  with  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  central 
mountains  of  Asia  are  covered,  contribute  to  produce  this  difference  of  temperature. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  much  greater  at  Pekin  than  at 
Madrid,  though  the  latitude  is  much  the  same;  it  freezes  daily  in  I^ 
cember,  January,  and  February,  and  very  often  in  March  and  November.  The 
cold  is  often  followed  by  excessive  heat.  At  Pekin  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  only  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer.  Calculating  according 
to  the  observations  of  Father  Amyot,|  the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is  121^ 
that  of  the  greatest  cold  63 *»  below  zero;  the  medium  heat  of  the  year  66^ 
Windi,  I      The  winds  are  often  extremely  violent  at  Pekin.     In  spring  and  au- 

tumn they  begin  at  sunrise  and  cease  at  sunset;  they  oarry  along  with  them  a  copious 
iippregnation  of  yellow  dust  resembling  a  shower  of  sulphur,  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  pines  and  other  vegetable  species  that 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  The  north  and  south-west  winds  are  the  most 
prevalent. 

Haini.  |      Rain  is  rare  in  Pekin  during  winter.     Nothing  but  snow  falls  at  that 

season,  and  that  in  small  quantity.  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are  ver}' 
rainy;  November  is  the  driest  month  of  the  whole  year.  Storms  are  frequent  in 
December  and  January.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  throughout  the  year« 
fifty-eight.  At  Pekin,  auroras  borealcs  and  several  other  luminous  appearances  are 
frequently  seen;  some  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  occur  during  the  day. 
Agriculture.  |  While  entering  on  a  view  of  the  vegetable  riches  of  China,  the  trea- 
sures of  an  excellent  agriculture  arrest  our  attention.  The  principal  object  of  cuto- 
vation  is  rice;  but  in  the  north-west  there  are  places  too  cold  and  dry  for  this  gr»ij» 
which  is  therefore  replaced  by  wheat.  Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  bdo, 
above  all,  a  species  of  white  cabbage  called  peisai,  are  cultivated  in  this  counti}'*! 

Almost  the  whole  arable  land  is  constantly  employed  in  the  production  of  hnm^ 
food.  The  practice  of  fallowing  is  unknown.  There  are  very  few  pastures,  awi 
few  fields  of  oats,  of  beans,  or  of  turnip  for  feeding  cattle.  Even  the  steepest  moun- 
tains are  brought  into  cultivation;  they  are  cut  into  terraces,  rescmblmg  at  a  distance 
immense  pyramids  divided  by  numerous  steps  or  stories ;  and,  what  Is  really  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  the  water  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  raised  frwn 
terrace  to  terrace  to  the  very  top,  by  means  of  a  portable  chain  pump,  which  may  w 
carried  about  and  worked  by  two  men.  Reservoirs  are  also  dug  on  the  tops  of  tne 
mountains,  from  which  the  rain  water  that  is  collected  is  let  down  by  a  variety  ot 

*  Kkwan  on  Tempeiature  and  Climate.  ^ 
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gutters  for  the  irrigation  of  the  sides.    In  such  places  as  are  steep  or  too  barren, 
pines  and  larches  are  planted.* 

The  plough  is  on  a  very  simple  construction;  it  has  only  one  handle  |  impieuMnti. 
or  hilt>  and  no  coulter.  As  they  do  not  fallow  their  ground,  and  have  no  tuif  to  cut, 
the  coulter  is  considered  as  useless.  They  sow  their  com  in  clean  drills  formed  by 
the  drill  plough,  a  method  lately  tried  in  some  parts  of  £ngland.  The  drill  plough 
employs  the  women  and  children  of  the  farmers.  The  Chinese  sometimes  use  a 
large  cylinder  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  ear;  they  have  always  practised  winnow- 
ing with  a  machine  precisely  similar  to  the  fanners  which  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope about  a  century  ago.f 

The  animals  employed  for  agricultural  labour  and  for  carriage,  as  well  |  Bettkl 
as  those  intended  for  food,  are  generally  kept  in  stables,  and  the  fodder  is  collected 
for  them.  Horses  are  chiefly  fed  on  beans  and  finely  chopped  straw.  In  the  north- 
era  provinces  oxen  are  used  for  the  plough,  as  it  is  .too  cold  for  the  buffalo;  but  the 
latter  is  preferred  wherever  the  climate  admits  of  it.  .  No  substance  susceptible  of 
putrefiiction  escapes  the  patient  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  preparation  of  ma- 
nure. The  different  expedients  to  which  they  have  recourse  for  the  collection  and 
improvement  of  that  valuable  article  are  numerous ;  but  a  description  of  |  siuinre. 
the  details  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  would  be  repugnant  to  good 
taste.  * 

The  manner  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are  disposed  contributes  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  They  are  not  collected  in  villages,  but  all  dis- 
persed. They  use  no  fences,  nor  gates,  nor  any  precautions  against  wild  animals  or 
thieves.  The  women  raise  silk  worms;  they  spin  cotton,  which  is  in  gener#  use 
among  the  common  people  for  persons  of  both  sexes;  they  also  manufacture  woollen 
stuffs.  The  women  are  the  only  weavers  in  the  empire. 
/  Every  cue  has  heard  of  the  honours  conferred  on  agriculture  by  the 
Chinese  government.  Every  year,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon,  which  generally  corresponds  to  some  day  in  the  beginning  of  our  March,  the 
emperor  in  person  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  ground.  He  repairs 
in  great  state  to  the  field  appointed  for  this  ceremony.  The  princes  of  the  imperial 
family,  the  presidents  of  the  five  great  tribunals,  and  an  immense  number  of  manda- 
rins attend  him.  Two  sides  of  the  field  are  lined  with  the  officers  of  the  emperor's 
house,  the  third  is  occupied  by  different  mandarins ;  the  fourth  is  reserved  for  all  the 
labourers  of  the  province,  who  repair  thither  to  see  their  art  honoured  and  practised 
by  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  enters  the  field  alone,  prostrates  himself, 
and  touches  the  ground  nine  times  \vith  his  head  in  adoration  of  Tien  the  God  of 
heaven.  •  He  pronounces  with  a  loud  voice  a  prayer  prepared  by  the  court  of  cere- 
monies, in  which  he  invokes  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Being  on  his  labour  and  on 
that  of  his  whole  people.  Then,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  priest  of  the  empire,  he 
sacrifices  an  ox,  in  homage  to  ^eaven  as  the  fountain  of  all  good.  While  the  victim 
is  oflered  on  the  altar,  a  plough  is  brought  to  the  emperor,  to  which  is  yoked  a  pair 
of  oxen,  omamented  in  a  most  magnifigeni  style.  The  prince  lays  aside  his  imperial 
robes,  lays  h^ld  of  the  handle  of  the  plough,  and  opens  several  furrows  all  round  the 
field;  then  gives  the  plough  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  mandarins,  who,  labouring  in 
succession,  display  their  comparative  dexterity.  The  ceremony  concludes  wiSi  a 
distribution  Qimouey  and  pieces  of  cloth  as  presents  among  the  labourers;  the  ablest 
of  whom  execute  the  rest  of  the  work  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Af\er  the 
field  has  received  all  the  necessary  work  and  manure,  the  emperor  returns  to  com- 
mence the  sowing  with  similar  ceremony  and  in  presence  of  the  labourers.  These 
ccremcmies  are  performed  on  the  same  day  by  the  viceroys  of  all  the  provinces.        \^ 

It  must,  hoCwever,  be  acknowledged,  that  creditable  travellers  have  I  wsMefamas/' 
repvesented  the  state  of  Chinese  agriculture  as  far  less  flourishing  than  is  generally 
maintained.  On  the  road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  there  are  extensive  tracts  in  a  state 
of  nature,  arid  mountains  which  are  susceptible  of  no  sort  of  culture,  and  downs  of  an 

*  Macartney,  iv.  210.    Plane,  xzzvi.    De  Guignes,  i.  288,  lii.  335. 
t  Barrow,  iii.  66.    JOe  Guignei,  i.  348,  ii.  l7,  iii.  339. 
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aspect  as  gloomy  as  those  of  Brittany.    The  western  provinces,  aocording  to  the  ^jfi 
counts  of  the  Chinese,  contain  a  still  larger  extent  of  barren  land.*  {    \ 

vnAt  trees.  |  The  Chinese  have  mapy  fruit  trees,  but  in  that  article  their  induskry 
is  far  behind.  Wedded  to  old  habits,  they  have  added  Uttle  improvement  to  tfa  ^ 
species  as  furnished  by  nature.  Their  finest  fruits  are  in  general  far  inferior  in  fla-\ 
vour  to  those  of  Europe.  They  do  not  practise  grafting..  They  pay  very  little  at-  i 
tention  to  the  making  of  wine,  though  several  provinces  of  the  empire  abound  in 
vines,  the  grapes  of  which  are  chiefly  sold  in  the  form  of  dried  raisins.  Among  the 
fruit  trees  of  Cliina  wo  may  remark  our  lemon  tree  and  the  Cihms  Chinensis,  three 
kinds  of  oranges, /unong  which  that  called  kammat  is  of  the  size  of  a  cheny,  the 
Chinese  chcsnut,  the  banana,  the  tamarind,  the  mulberry,  and  the  guava,  bearing  a 
fruit  similar  to  the  pomegranate.  Several  European  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries, 
(raspberries,  according  to  some,)  and  olives,  are  hardly  known  in  China.  Cabbage, 
turnips,  and  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  culture 
of  these  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Tea  tree.  |  But  nature  has  conferred  on  China  other  treasures  which  are  pecuUar 
to  that  country.  Tea,  whieh  has  now  become  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for 
more  than  one  nation  of  Europe,  brings  immense  profits  to  the  Chinese.  The  T^ua 
viridis  or  green  tea,  and  the  Thea  bohea  or  black  tea,  have  been  generally  considered 
as  trees  of  different  species,  but  some  able  botanists,  and,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Yentenat  and  Celsius,  have  thought  that  the  tea  tree  is  a  single  species,  only  subject 
to  varieties.  Sir  Geo.  Staunton  also  thinks  that  the  green  and  bohea  tea  grow  on 
the  same  shrub,  but  that  the  latter  undergoes  some  preparation  which  deprives  it  of 
its  jHwerful  agency  on  the  system,  and  communicates  to  it  a  deeper  eolour.  Dc 
Guignes  tells  us  that  green  and  black  tea  difier  in  their  origin :  that  the  one  is  the 
produce  of  the  province  of  Kian-quan,  and  the  other  of  Fokien.  Black  tea  has  not 
the  corrosive  quality  of  the  green.| .  Other  species,  as  imperial,  congo,  and  single, 
have  got  these  names  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  names  of  the  districls 
which  produced  them.  A  particular  odour  is  communicated  to  tea  by  mixihg  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  smelling  olive.  The  tea  shrub  does  not  prosper  in  the  best 
manner  any  where  except  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Canton  on  the  south 
and  the  Yang-tse  kiang  on  the  north,  which  Ues  between  the  parallels  of  30*^  and  23''. 
Farther  north  and  farther  south  the  cultivation  of  it  is  less  advantageous. 

The  camphor 


tree.] 
ry,8cc 


phc 
ihei 


mulher* 


The  camphor  tree  grows  to  a  size  which  entitles  it  to  be  numbered 
among  trees,  and  it  furnishes  some  of  the  handsomest  and  best  wood  for 
carpentry.  The  branches  alone  are  used  for  preparing  the  drug  known  under  (he 
name  of  camphor.  The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  is  used  for  making  cloth  and 
paper.  From  the  fruit  of  the  Crolon  sebifenim  or  tallow  tree,  a  green  coloured  wax  is 
obtained  which  is  formed  into  tapers.  The  Chinese  varnishes  are  in  great  reputation. 
They  are  made  of  a  gum  which  is  obtained  by  incision  from  a  tree  called  in  the  Chinese 
language  ahuahu.  The  ahe  has  the  height  and  figive.of  an  ohvo  tree.  It  contains 
within  the  bark  three  sorts  of  wood ;  the  first,  black,  compact,  and  heavy,  is  called 
eagle  wood;  it  is  scarce;  the  second,  called  ^alambooc,  is  light  like  rotten  wood  ;  the 
third,  near  the  centre,  is  called  Calamba  wood,  and  sells  in  India  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  It^  smell  is  exquisite  ;  it  is  an  excellent  cordial  in  cases  of  fainting  or  palsy. 
The  bamboo  grows  in  marshy  places.  Its  tops  are  applied  to  a  great  many  uses,  on 
account  of  their  lightness.  *  While  young,  they  are  cut  and  spht  for  mattings*  When 
old,  they  acquire  a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest  building  tim- 
ber. Their  fibrous  part  is  made  into  paper.  The  sugar  cane  grows  in 
the  south  of  China,  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  commodities  which  the  Europeans  ex- 
port from  that  qountry.  The  case  is  the  same  with  indigo.  The  crops  of  cotton 
are  equally  abundant.  But  cinnamon,  clove,  and  nutmeg  trees,  are  in  small  ^umbcr, 
and  confined  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county. 

*  M^moires  sur  la  Chine,  viii.  p.  395.  Dubalde,  1. 1.  p.  j4,  15.  Lettres  ^difiantes,  xui  p. 
177,  (Nonobstant  Macartney*  iv.  471.) 

t  Father  Lecompte,  M^molre  sur  I'etat  present  dcla  Chine,  i.  tettre  8,  p.  368.  De  Guigne&> 
ill.  244, 247,  etc.    Macartney,  iv.  192.    Barrow,  iii.  79. 
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Arrow-root,  galanga,  sarsaparilla,  and  rhubarb,  are  numbered  among -|  Mcak«idn««. 
the  articles  of  export,  but  the  rhubarb  probably  comes  from  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 
In  the  maritime  provinces  of  Qhina,  no  large  forest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains,  but 
several  on  the  mountains.  There  are  some  of  immense  extent  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country .  Pines  and  birches  are  very  common.  The  weeping  |  Foictcireef- 
willow,  the  Indian  fig,  the  Thuia  orientalis  or  Arbor  into,  the  Hibiscua  mtUabifUfy  and 
several  other  trees  and  shrubs  form  little  groves,  or  grow  detached  in  places  pot' sub* 
jected  to  agriculture. 

The  Chinese  rear,  though  in  comparatively  small  number,  all  the  do-  DomctUcani- 
mestic  animals  of  Europe ;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  Buffalo,  the  °^** 
dog,  the  cat,  the  pig ;  but  their  horses  are  small  and  ill-formed.  The  camels  of 
China  are  often  no  larger  than  our  horses ;  the  other  breeds  are  good,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  pigs.  The  kind  of  dog  most  common  in  the  south  from  Cant^p  to 
Tong-chin-tchen,  is  the  spaniel  with  straight  ears.  More  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Pckin,  the  dogs  have  generally  hanging  ears  and  slender  tails. 

Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China,  and  extend  as  far  as  |  WiUipimah. 
the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangnan  and  of  Yun-nah. 
The  unicorn  rhinoceros  lives  on  the  sides  of  the  marshes  in  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan and  Quan-si.  The  lion  according  to  Duhalde  and  TrigauU,*  is  a  stnuigcr  to 
China  ;  but  the  animal  figured  by  Neuhof,  under  the  name  of  the  tiger,t  seems  to 
be  the  nameless  lion  known  to  the  ancients,  dcs.cribed  by  Oppian,  and  seen  by  M* 
Olivier  on  the  Euphrates.  Marco  Polo  saw  Uons  in  Fo-kien :  there  were  stfinc  at 
the  court  of  Kublai  Khan.;];  The  true  tiger  probably  shows  himself  in  the  most 
southerly  provinces,  where  there  are  also  various  kinds  of  monkeys,  the  lon^-armpd 
gibbon  or  iStmta  longimanaj  the  Simia  infltiens  or  ugly  baboon,  and  the  Simia  ailvana 
which  mimics  the  gestures  and  even  the  laughter  of  men.  The  musk  animi^},  which 
seems  peculiar  to  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  sometimes  goes  down  into  the  western 
provinces  of  China.  The  deer,  the  boar,  the  fox,  and  oUier  animals,  sowe  of  which 
are  little  known,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  China. 

Tamo  poultry  abounds  in  China,  particularly  ducks.     They  are^  seen  |  9Mk    ■ 
wandering  in  whole  flocks  on  the  canals,  and  in  the  evening  their  owners  cail'fliem 
iiomc  with  a  whistle.     Several  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are  distinguished  (pf 
beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour ;  such  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheSisants, 
which  we  see  often  painted  on  the  Chinese  peters,  and  which  have  been  brougl^  to 
this  country  to  adorn  our  aviaries ;  also  the  Chinese  teal,  remarkable  for  its  two 
beautifiH  orange  crests.     The  insects  and  butterflies  are  equally  distin-  |  1d«mu. 
guisLed  for  their  uncommon  beauty.     Silk  worms  are  common,  and  seem  to  Jjc  in-, 
ciif^cuous  in  the  country.     From  drawings  made  in  China  it  appears  |  rnh. 
that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  common  fishes  of  Europe  ;  and  M.  Block  and  M. 
(1(3  Lacepede  have  made  us  acquainted  with  several  species  peculiar  icy  it.     The 
Chinese  gold-fish,  which  in  that  country  as  with  us  is  kept  in  basins  as    Vhe  GoU 
an  ornament,  is  a  native  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of    ''^ 
Tien-king,  near  the  city  of  Tchang-hoo,  in  the  province  ojf  Tche-kiang.     From 
that  place  it  has  been  taken  to  all  the  other  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  and  to  Japan. 
It  was  in  1611  that  it  was  first  brought  to  England. 
i       Silver  mines  are  abundant  in  China,  but  are  little  worked ;  perhaps  |  Mbiemb.  . 
{   the  ignorance  of  (he  Chinese  is  the  cause  of  that  circumstance.    Gold  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  sand  of  the  rivers  in  the  provinces  of  S^-tchucn  and  YuD-nan,  npar 
the  frontiers  of  ThibeU'    No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined.    The  tute-  |  Ttttciupie. 
nague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  anci  chan- 
r'  delicrs.     Its  exact  najture  is  still  a  problem.     Some  say  that  tutcnague  is  tlie  j^amc 

[given  by  the  Chinese  jtozinc  ;  others  consider  the  tutenague  of  China  as  an  artificial 
mixture  of  different  naetals,  while  the  tutenague  of  India,'  according  to  them,  is  pure 
zinc  without  any  allov  of  ]ead.§     M.  dc  Guignes  afRrms  that  it  is  a  naUVe  inixturo 


*  TVi^ult,  Kxped.  ^in.  I.  iv.  c«f .  2.  t  Neuboff,  Ambaasade,  f.  li.  p.  96. 

i  M.  Po1o»  d<>  reb.  of iciit.  ii.  17, 67,  68. 
^  llaAy^  Min^ralogic  t.  iv.  ii.  158. 
Vol.  U.—K        , 
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of  lead  andiron  peculiar  to  Cblna*  The  province  of  Hoo-quang  contaias  a  mine 
whicb  furnishes  it  in  great  abundance.* 

copimr.  I  The  yellow  copper  of  Yun-nan  and  other  provinces  is  used  for  making 
the  small  coin  which  is  current  through  the  whole  empire.  But  there  is  also  a  pecu- 
^  liar  copper  of  a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese  call  petung,  or  according  to  some 
pa^kJbHg.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  this  metal  does  not  enable  us  to  de- 
cide on  its  precise  nature.  According  to  Einumaun  it  is  a  composition  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  iron. .  To  render  it  soRer  it  is  alloyed  with  tut^nague,  or  what  answers 
better,  a  fifth  part  of  silver. f  ' 

Lead  and  tin  are  the  two  metals  found  in  smallest  quantity  in  China.  That  which 
is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
must  be  abundant  in  Yun-nan,  although  we  arc  not  acquainted  with  their  precise 
Anenici,  |  localities.;];  Realgar,  or  the  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  known  to  us  as 
a*vioIent  poison,  is  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  making  pagodas  and 
tto^es.  When  they  want  to  take  a  purge,  they  swallow  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  which 
ha^e  been  kept  for  some  hours  in  Vessels  of  realgar. § 

vsrioMicoDca.  I  Lazulite,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic  iron,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are  found  in  China.  There  is  a  kind  of 
marble  possessed  of  a  sonorous  property,  to  which  travellers  have  given  the  name 
of  ^'  the  musical  stone."  Several  images  are  made  of  pot-stone,  (the  talc  grapkique 
of  flaiiy.)  The  interior  of  China  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  number  of  .useful 
or  curk)^  minerals  ;  but  the  information  respecting  them  furnished  by  missionaries 
and  by  the  Chhiese  is  extremely  vague.  Rubies,  corundum,  or  adamantine  spA, 
and  some  varieties  of  rock  crystal,  are  found  there.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  thrtfe  substances  employed  in  the  composition  of  Chinese  porcelain  :  peiunis^,  a 
wliitiilh  latoinated  feltspar ;  kaolin^  a  feitspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  cla/ ;  and  chc- 
hiOy  or  sulphate  of  barytes. 

In  seyeraJ  of  the  northern  provinces  mineral  coat  is  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  Chinese  pulverize  it  and  form  it  with  water  into  balls  which  are  exposed  to  dr}'. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fossil  salt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  China ;  and  kitchen  salt  is 
procured  by  crystallization  from  sea-water.  The  northern  and  western  provinces  con- 
tain abundance  of  saltpetre. 
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PART  II. 


Topographical  Details,     Provinces  aitd  Towfis, 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  physical  state  of  China  compre- 
hends sr  selection  of  all  that  appears  unambiguous  in  the  diQerent  accounts  given  to 
the  world.  We  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  provinces,  beginniiiii 
with  fliat  which  contains  the  modern  capital.  It  is  not,  however,  to  bo  expected  thai 
we  shall  describe  the  1572  towns,  2796  temples,  ^158  bridges,  10,609 
public  buildings,  or  the  765  lakes,  and  the  14,-607  mountains,  enume- 
rated by  Ohinese  authors.     Though  we  shall  avoid  tlie  unmeqimng  rapidity  of  the 
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•  Uc  Guignes,  lii.  n,  262,  &c. 
t  Dc  Guigiies,  iu.  p.  255. 


t  Gillnnr  in  Macarlfiey,  iv.  289. 
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English  geographers,  we  must  not  run  into  the  opposite  fault,  but  leave  to' such  as 
Busching  the  unwieldy  nomenclature  of  the  Chinese  books. 

The  province  of  Petcheli,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  fs  productive  in  grain  and  cattle,  but 
deficient  in  wood*  The  high  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T^in  furnish  all 
the  coal  which  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  though  it  is  ia 
general  use,  the  mines  have  no  appearance  of  being  soon  exhausted ;  these  moun- 
tains also  yi^d  a  little  gold  and  iron;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  nitrous,  the  air  cold  and 
healthy.*  v> 

Pekin,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Chi-  |  Petin.  /C 
nese  empire,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  It  is  situates  in  a  fertile  ^ 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.  1 1  is  in  the  fokxii  of  a 
long  parallelogram,  and  is  divided  into  twd  cities;  the  Tartar,  or  more  properly  the 
Mantchoorian  dky,  contains  the  imperial  palace,  and  forms,  along  with  the  other  or 
Chinese  city,  an  irregular  whole^  seventeen  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  of 
Pekin  are  fitly  cubits  in  height,  and  conceal  the  buildings  from  the  view;  the  gates 
are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  with  sculpture,  but  their  prodigious  height  gives 
them  at  a  certain  distance  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  arcades  of  the  gates-  are  of 
marble,  and  the  remainder  of  broad  bricks  cemented  with  excellent  mortar.  The 
greater  part  of  the  streets  are  in  straight  lines;  the  largest  are  120  feet  wide,  uid 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  well  aired,  clean  and  cheerful.  The  whole  st^et  is 
generally  occupied  with  shops,  in  which  the  silks  and  wares  of  China  are  sold.  The 
Jronta  of  the  houses,  which  are  very  low,  have  nothing  gloomy  in  their  appearance* 
The  magnificence  of  the  imperial  palace  does  not  consist  so  much  in 
the'  imposing  elegance  of  its  architecture,  as  in  tlie  multitude  of  its 
huildings,  its  courts,  and  its  gardens.  The  walls  of  the  palace  comprehend  a  little 
town,  inhabited  by  the  great-officers  of  the  court,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mechanics, . 
all  in  the  emperor's  service.  Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit  who  obtained  perjrfis- 
^\on  to  visit  the  palace,  says  that  it  is  a  league  in  circumference,  that  its  front  is 
embellished  with  painting,  gilding  and  varnished  work,  and  that  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every  thing  that  is  most  rare  and  valued  in  China, 
India,  and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  form  a  vast  park,  in  which,  at  proper* 
distances,  mountains  rise  twenty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  separated  from  one  atiother 
by  little  valleys,  which  are  watered  with  canals ;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakes 
and  broad  ponds,  which  are  navigated  by  magnificent  pleasure  boats,  and  their  banks 
are  adorned  with  a  series  of  buildings  of  which  no  two  arc  alike.  £ach  valley 
contains  a  summer  house  or  villa,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  one  of  tho 
first  noblemen  of  Europe,  with  all  his  attendants.  The  cedar  of  which'these  houses 
are  built  is  not  found  within  a  less  distance  than  1400  miles  from  Pekin.  In  the 
midst  of  a  lake  which  is  a  mile  arid  a  half  brond,  there  is  a  rocky  island,  crowhed. 
with  a  superb  palace  containing  more  than  a  hundred  apartments.  The  mountains  ' 
and  hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  fine  aromatic  flowers ;  the  canals  skirted  with 
rocks  so  artfully  arrtinged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  her  wildest  and 
most  desolate  forms.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  eYichantment.  On  the  summits  of 
the  highest  mountains  tall  trees  encircle  pavilions  and  kiosks  coi^secrate^  to  retire- 
ment .jfid  pleasure.' 

The  temples  of  Pekin  are  not  equal  to  the  palaces.  The  religion  of  tho  En^peror 
i**  comparatively  new  in  China,  and  its  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with  less  pomp  in 
that  country  than  in  Tartary.  The  mandarins  and  literati,  from  whom  the  magis- 
trates who  rule  the  empire  are  selected,  rather  respect  than  worship  Confucius,  and 
assemble  to  honour  his  memory,  in  simple,  neat,  and  cleanly  buildings.    •/'       •      *>'^ 

The  English  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to  three  million,  ^  Pop«*tip*. 
an  estimate  ridiculously  extravagant.     The  city  of  Pekin  does  not  afford  sufiiciont 
space  for  three  miUion  of  men  to  stand  on.     With  these  accounts  we  ipay  contrast 

r 

*  DaT^yn-y-iundsbs  Chinese  Geography  »n  Busching^a  Magas.  xiv.  411,  Sec.    De  Guignes 
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tbe  testimony  of  the  Russians  who  have  visited  Pekin,^  who  tell  us  that  it  scarceij 
ddoUes  Moscow  in  extent;  that  a  laige  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  palace  and 
its  gardens,  and  that  the  houses  are  not  closer  together  than  those  of  Moscow^  Now 
we  know  that  Moscow,  though  larger  than  Paris)  does  not  contain  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants.  According  to  these  data,  Pekin  will  only  contain  600,000,  or,  at  most, 
700,000  inhabitants. 

Other  towns..  |  >pQo-ting-fou  18  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province.  On  the 
south  of  that  city  we  find  a  small  lake  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  nenttpharSj  or 
water  lilies,  found  in  it,  and  which  the  Chinese  call  Lieu-Hoa.  Their  violet,  white, 
or  mixed  red  and  whiteflowers,  sometimes  rise  two  or  three  cubits  above  th^  surface 
of  the  water  which  carries  their  floating  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  even  to  its 
kviptty  root,  is  either  adapted  for  food  or  some  other  purpose  of  utility,  f 

This  city  forms  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-Si,  one 
of  the  hfRidsomest  and  most  agreeable  roads  that  can  be  travelled.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  level  and  cultivated:  The  road  soomth,  and  in  several  places  lined  with  rows 
of  trees.  It  is  constantly  thronged  with  men,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 
PniTinee  of  '  ^^  ^^^  south  of  the  gulf  of  Petchcli  is  the  ^peninsula  which  forms  a 
shantoD.  j  part  of  the  province  of  Shanton.  The  great  Imperial  Canal  crosses  it, 
itfld  by  this  canal  all  the  barks  pass  which  are  bound  for  Pekin  from  the  south.  An 
in&lite  number  of  lakes,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  enliven  this  province,  in  itself  barren 
and  exposed  to  great  droughts  by  the  extreme  infrequcncy  of  rains.  One  part  of  the 
ptovince  is  a  vast  plain  on  tKe  two  sides  of  the  river.  Wlieat,  millet,  and  tobacco 
grow  hero,  but  herbaceous  cotton  is  the  chief  produce  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Kiang-Nan. 

Then©"  are  worms  resembling  catterpillars,  which  produce  in  the  fields  a  white 
silk,  which  attaches  itself  in  threads  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes.     Of  this  substance 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  coarse  in  quality,  but  close  and  strong. 
Towiw.  I      Tsi-nan-foo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  famous  for  the  lustre  of  its 

white  silks.     Yeu-tchoo-foo,  a  large  and  populous  district,  contains  the  city  of  Kio^ 
seoo-hiouy  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  Confucius. 

The  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Hoangho,  and  Tangtse-Kiang, 
are  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Nang,  one  of  the  most  fertile^  most  trading, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Nan- 
king feri'tho  Yellow  Sea.     Its  inhabitants  are  regarded  as  the  most  civilized  of  the 
Chuiese.     Their  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  their  paper,  and  their  varnished  wares,  are 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  those  of  any  other.     Here  the  ancient  emperors  con- 
stantly held  their  court  till  reasons  of  state  obliged  them  to  transfer  it  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tartary,  and  fix  on  Pekin  as  their  place  of  residence.     Green  tea  is 
tbe  chief  production;  the  mountains,  which  are  composed  of  sand-stone  in  well 
.marked  strata,'!  furnish  magnetic  iron,  copper,  and  a  Uttle  silver. § 
Hanking.       |      Nanking,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  situated  on  tbe 
Kiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.     Without  reckoning  its  subuH)B,  it  is 
said  to  be  thirty-three  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  missionaries  most  entitled  to 
csedit  say  that  the  ground  now  built  upon  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  Paris.  ||     Its 
ancient  w%ll  is  at  present  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  at  a  little  distance,  and 
perhaps  the  vast  extent  of  space  which  it  included  was  formerly  occupied  in  a  great 
measiire  by  gardens^    The  palace,  a  most  beautiful  building,  was  burned  in  1645, 
by  the  Mantchoos^^The  only  public  buildings  remaining  at  Nanking  are  its  gates, 
which  are  extraordinary  for  beauty,  and  some  temples,  such  as  that  to  which  the 
famous  porcelain  tower  belongs,  which  has  eight  stories^  is  ascended  by 
l'  884  steps,  and,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  adorned  at  the  tojp  with  a 
pine  fipple  of  solid  gold.     All  the  outside  is  ornamented  wilh  diffefent  sorts  of  dc- 
fiigiiB  in  red,  yoUow,  and  green.   '  The  materials  of  this  fine  building  are  so  well 

•  Travels  of  Lan^e,  with  a  ^op^raphical  description  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  puhlUhed  in  Ger- 
man, by  M.  PaHa«,  at  Peteraburg,  in  1780.  +  Uuhaldc,  t.  i.  p.  128. 

♦  DoGwipncs,  ill.  317. 

§  DaT-airf-y-iiindshi,  in  nuftching,  p.  433,  439,  &c. 

I  Journal  4ek  Savana,  1782,  JuiHct,  p.  470.     Diihalde,  t.  i.  p.  128:    ' 
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joined,  thai  they  hare  the  appearance  of  being  in  one  piece.  In^he  corners  of  aU 
the  galleries  are  hung  bells  without  number,  which  emit  clear  and  delightful  sounds 
by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  Nanking  passes  for  the  seat  of  Chinese  learning;  ita 
hbraries  are  more  numerous  than  tho^e  of  any  other  place.  Here  the  physicians 
have  their  principal  school.  The  satins,  plain  and  flowered,  which  are  manufactured 
here,  are  the  best  in  China.  V 

To  the  southroast  of  Nanking  we  find  Soo-tchoo-foo,  a  town  inter- 
sected with  canals.  This  place  is  a  school  for  the  ablest  comedians, 
and  the  best  rope  dancers  and  cup*jugglers;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  handsomest 
and  smallest  footed  women;  the  dictatrix  of  Chinese  taste,  fash#n,  and  language ( 
and  the  resort  of  the  most  wealthy  voluptuaries  of  China.  '*  What  paradise  is  in 
heaven,"  say  the  Chinese,  ^'  Soo-tchoo-foo  is  on  earth."  Long-kiang-fou  is  a  town 
built  in  the  water,  so  that  vessel^  enter  it  and  depart  on  all  sides.  It  exports  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  cotton.  Tchin-kiang-fou  is  one  of  the  maritime  keys  of 
the  empire,  and  defended  by  a  very  strong  garrison.  Its  walls,  in  several  places 
more  Uian  thirty  feet  high,  are  built  of  large  bricks.  Its  streets  are  paved  with 
marble. 

At  a  distance  of  QOO  paces  from  the  shore  of  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  the  1  iiiuidorchiii. 
wonderful  island  of  Chin-Shan,  or  the  *'  Golden  Mountain."  This  island,  |  '^^^^ 
the  shores  of  which  are  quite  prompt,  is  covered  with  gardens  and  pleasure  houses. 
Art  and  nature  have  united  their  efforts  to  give  it  the  most  enchanting  aspect.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in  the  fields  of  this  neighbourhood  that  the  shrub 
grows  which  produces  the  cotton  of  which  the  article  known  under  the  |  Red  cotton, 
name  of  Nankeen  is  made.  The  fibre  is  not  white  like  other  cotton,  but  of  a  deli- 
cate pinkish  orange,  which  it  preserves  afler  it  is  spun  and  woven. 

Yadg-tcheou-fou  is  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference:  and  the 
city  and  suburbs  are  said  to  contain  in  all  200,000  souls.  This  id  pro- 
bably only  a  temporary  population;  the  place  being  the  emporium  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  salt.  Ngan-king-fpo  has  a  s^arate  vice-roy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hoei-tchoo,  the  most  southerly  town  of  the  province,  are  considered  as  the  ablest 
merchants,  overreaching  the  Chineae  who  oven-each  all  other  nations^.  Here,  also, 
is  made  the  best  China  ink. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kiang-nan  lies  the  province  of  Tch6-kiang,  en- 
riched by  the  cultivation  of  3ie  silk-worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk 
stufis.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchiang;  presenting  a  fresh  variety  of  aspect  at  every  step.  In  one  place  are  steep 
rocks  wholly  destitute  of  verdure,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  another,  the  river 
makes  a  turn,  and  suddenly  displays  to  our  view  the  richest  and  gayest  rural  scenery. 
The  numerous  sinuosities  of  the  Tchiang  keep  the  traveller's  curiosity  in  constant 
exercise;  and  the  scene  is  diversified  and  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  farmers  occupied 
in  the  culture  of  rice  and  the  sugar-cane,  and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  different 
mills  along  the  river  side.* 

Han-tcheou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tch^-kiang,  is  one  of  g^^tSir 
the  most  important  towns  in  China,  situated  almost  in  the  middle  point  towna. 
of  its  extensive  range  of  sea-coast.  It  has  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial  canal  on  one 
side,  and  the  river  Tchiang  on  the  other.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces.  Ning-po-fou,  which  the  Europeans  |  liti^po. 
call  Liam-po,  is  a  town  of  thp  first  order,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  to  which  the 
Chinese  merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  repair  every  year  to  buy  silks.  It  also  car- 
ries on  a  great  trade  with  Japan,  Nangasaki  being  at  a  distance  of  only  two  days* 
sail.  The  Chinese  carry  silks,  stuffs,  sugar,  medicines,  and  wine  to  this  country; 
and  bring  home  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Chao-king-fou  is  a  place  penetrated  in 
every  direction  with  canals,  supplied  with  the  most  limpid  water.  Its  broad  streets 
are  paved  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  extremely  clean.  The  triumphal 
arches  and  houses  are,  contrary  to  general  custom,  built  of  that  stone.     The  inhabi- 

•  Macartney,  v.  183.    De  Gtiigncs,  Voyage  i  Pekin,  iii.  319. 
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tants  are  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Chinese  for  chicanery.     Every  viceroy,  and 
every  great  man,  prefers  a  native  of  this  town  for  his  siang-cong,  or  secretary. 
yf^gfiaw^  From  Tchfe-kiang  we  shall  proceed  southward  to  Fou-kien,  one  of  the 

Torn  kktu  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  empire.  Its  situation  is 
favourable  for  fishing,  navigation,  and  trade.  The  air  is  very  warm,  but  pure  and  healthy. 
The  fields  are  watered  with  an  infinity  of  rivers  which  come  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  the  labourers  manage  with  great  dexterity  for  watering  their  rice 
grounds.  Black  tea  is  the  principal  produce.  It  also  contains  musk,  precious 
stones,  iron,  tin,  and  quicksilver  mines;  silk,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  manufactured; 
steel  is  prepared,  both  in  the  form  of  bars  and  ready-made  articles  of  hardware;  and 
among  the  delicious  and  abundant  fruits  which  it  produces,  the  oranges  are  remarkable 
for  the  flavour  of  muscat  grapes  which  they  possess.*  Fou-tcheou-fou,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  is  above  all  celebrated  for  its  situation,  for  the  great  trade  which  it 
possesses,  for  the  multitude  of  its  men  of  learning,  for  the  beauty  of  its  rivers,  which 
bear  the  great  barks  of  China  to  its  very  walls;  and  finally,  for  an  admirable  bridge 
known  over  the  gulf,  consisting  of  a  hundred  arches,  and  entirely  built  of  beautiful 
white  stone.  Yen-ping-fou,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Min-ho,  is  not  large,  but  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  hand- 
Mnoaj,  I  somest  towns  in  the  empire.  Tchang-tcheo-fou  is  near  the  port  of 
Emouy,  a  groat  emporium  of  trade,  frequented  by  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla. "f* 
u^iid  of  Tti.  T  Opposite  to^  the  coast  of  Fou-kien,  is  the  large  and  fine  island  called 
num.  I  by  the  Chinese  Tai-ouan,  and  by  the  Portuguese  Formosa.     It  forms 

part  of  the  government  or  viceroyalty  of  Fou-kien. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  that  the  Cliinese  first  extended  their 
knowledge  and  power  to  this  island.  It  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since 
they  drove  out  the  Dutch  in  1661.  The  latter  had  taken  it  from  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  eastern  part  has  been 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese  ever  since  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  leave  it ;  the  remain- 
der is  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  coast  of  Formosa  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  is 
certainly  deserving  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  known ;  it  is  a  truly  de- 
lightful country.  The  air  is  pure  and  serene  ;  the  land  is  fertile  in  rice,  in  all  sort.<9 
of  grain,  and  in  sugar  canes :  it  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  watered  by 
an  infinite  number  of  streams,  which  descend  from  steep  and  well«wooded  mountains. 
Oxen  are  generally  used  for  riding,  for  want  of  horses  and  asses.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  stags  and  monkeys,  which  make  their  appearance  in  flocks,  the  wild  quadru- 
peds are  not  numerous.  The  fisheries  of  the  coast  present  an  abundant  variety  of 
food.  Pheasants,  wood-cocks,  and  pigeons  swarm  in  the  woods.  If  the  earthquakes 
were  less  frequent  and  less  destructive,  and  if  the  water  of  the  rivers  were  as  well 
adapted  for  human  use  as  it  is  for  fertilizing  the  fields,  there  would  be  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  this  island,  which  in  other  respects  produces  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  life 
agreeable.;^ 

Formosa  has  a  Chinese  government  with  a  garrison  of  10,000  men, 
but  its  authority  is  limited  to  the  west  side.  The  city  Tai-Ouan  is  po- 
pulous and  wealthy.  The  streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  covered  with  awnings  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  lined 
with  storehouses  and  elegant  shops,  where  silks,  porcelain,  varnished  and  of  her 
wares,  are  arranged  with  admirable  art,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  so  many 
charming  galleries,  would  be  delightful  to  walk  in  if  less  crowded  with  passengers 
and  better  paved.  This  city  is  defended  by  a  good  fortress,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dutch,  and  called  by  them  Fort  de  Zelandia.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  dee}), 
but  the  entrances  of  it  are  extremely  narrow,  and  only  eight  or  twelve  feet  deep.§ 

*  Duhftlde,  Martini,  &c.  pa9»m. 

t  Rcnonard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  aux  Indcs-Oricntales,  iii.  205,  &c. 

t  Valentyn,  Oud  und  niew  Ostindien,  t.  vi.  Description  de  Formose,  p.  37,  49,  &c.  I<ecl)te« 
ren,dan8  lea  Voyagea  de  la  Compagnie  Hollandaise,  v.  160,  &c.  Le  P.  Mailla.  Lcttrcs  ^difi* 
antes,  xiy.  28,  30. 

^  Pierre  Kuyts,  MCm.  sur  Formose,  dans  Valentyn,  1.  c.  p.  63.    Lattrca  ^difiaiU.  i.  c. 
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Between  the  port  of  Tai-Ouan  and  the  coast  of  China,  the  little  archipelago  of  the 
islands  of  Pongou,  or  Pescadores  («•  e.  fisliemien's  islands)  aifords  good  anchorage, 
and  a  station  which,  with  a  suitable  navy,  might  command  the  channel  of  Formosa. 

Tho  savage  people  inhabiting  th0  eastern  and  mountainous  part  of  |  inhabitaDti. 
Formosa  acknowledge  no  regular  government.  Resembling  in  complexion  and  fea- 
tures the  Malays  and  other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  they  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage from  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with.**  There  seem,  indeed,  to  be  several 
indigenous  tribes ;  and  in  particular,  according  to  Yalentyn's  account,  besides  an 
olive-coloured,  there  is  a  negro  race  of  gigantic  size.  The  cottages  of  the  Formo- 
sans  aie  of  bamboo  ;  they  have  articles  of  furniture  and  utensils  formed  out  of  stag's 
leather.  According  to  other  travellers,  they  have  in  their  huts  no  chairs,  benches^ 
tables,  beds,  or  any  sort  of  furniture.  In  the  middle  is  placed  a  sort  of  |  Mode  of  life, 
furnace  made  of  eartli,  and  two  feet  high,  which  serves  them  for  qooking.  They  feed 
on  com  and  on  game,  which  last  they  catch  by  hunting  on  foot,  for  they  are  possessed 
of  surprising  agility  and  swiftness.  Their  only  bed  consists  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  a 
particular  tree  common  in  the  country.  Their  only  clothing  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth, 
with  which  Uiey  cover  their  bodies  from  the  middle  down  to  the  knees.  Their  skin 
is  covered  with  indelible  marks  representing  trees,  animals,  and  flowers  of  grotesque 
forms ;  in  the  act  of  decking  themselves  with  these  barbarian  marks  of  distinction,  they 
inflict  on  themselves  acute  pain.  The  privilege  of  wearing  them  is  allowed  to  none 
but  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  persons  of  a  district,  have  surpassed  their 
fellows  in  running  or  in  hunting.  All,  however,  hsrve  the  privilege  of  blackening 
their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  bracelets,  collars,  and  ear-rings.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
is^land,  where  the  climate  is  a  little  cooler,  they  dress  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
stags  killed  in  hunting,  which  tliey  make  up  into  a  kind  of  dress  without  sleeves  ; 
and  their  cjrlindrical  caps  are  made  of  banana  leaves.  They  worship,  |  sapemitiomw 
though  with  httle  ceremony,  a  plurality  of  deities,  whose  priestesses  are  said  to  for- 
bid the  women  from  bearing  children  till  they  are  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  take 
the  most  revolting  means  of  prevention.  Though  we  know  few  particulars  of  their 
superstitions,  the  bridge  of  souls,  and  the  abyss  of  ordure  into  which  they  throw  the 
manes  of  the  wicked,  indicate  some  connexion  with  central  Asia.|  A  century  ago, 
some  of  the  Formdsans  preserved  traces  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  Dutch 
language,  which  they  had  learned  together.|  Their  mode  of  burying  the  dead  re- 
sembled that  which  is  practised  among  the  islanders  of  Oceanica.  The  bodies  were 
dried  and  remained  a  long  time  under  sheds. — ^We  now  return  to  continental  China. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  southern  provinces  is  that  of  Quan-Ton, 
to  the  south-west  of  Fou-Eien,  and  bounded  in  its  ttun  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin.     This  province  is  fertile  in  grain  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits.     It  contains  mines  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and, tin;  also,  pearls,  ivory,  and 
odoriferous  woods,  which  are  applied  to  all  sorts  of  work.  One  rare  production  pecu- 
liar to  this  province  is  the  tree  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  ^*  iron  tree ;"  it  resembles 
iron  in  colour,  in  hardness,  and  in  weight ;  it  sinks  in  water.  Quan-tcheou-fou,  which 
we  call  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  |  cantoQ. 
and  wealthy  cities  of  China.     Its  harbour  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  empire  fre- 
quented by  Europeans.     The  wall  by  which  it  is  enclosed  is  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  extent.     The  adjoining  plain  is  diversified  with  arid  hills,  verdant  valleys, 
small  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  temples,  and  houses  of  mandarins,  [t  is  delightfully 
watered  by  lakes,  canals,  and  small  branches  of  the  river  Ta,  covered  with  boats  and 
junks.     The  city  of  Canton  contains  a  great  number  of  triumphal  arches  and  tem- 
ples richly  ornamented  with  statues.     The  throng  of  passengers  in  the  streets  is  so 
great  that  it  is  diflicult  to  get  along.     There  are  few  Chinese  merchants  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances whose  families  live  in  the  same  place  where  their  business  is  conducted ; 
they  are  lodged  either  in  the  remote  suburbs  or  quite  in  the  country. 
The  popii^tion  of  Canton  is  estimated  by  Father  Lecompte  at  a  mil-  |  Ft^iatioo. 

*  M^moiras  8ur  Formoae,  dans  les  Annates  des  Voyages,  viii.  p.  367. 

t  Candid'ius,  R^lat.  aiir  Forinose,  dans  ks  Voyages  de  la  Comp.  v.  162.  * 

^  Lett  ^difilnt.  xiv.  51, 52. 
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lion  and  a  half;  Duhalda  nkluoes  it  to  a  million.  M.  Bonnerat  aocusee  both  authors 
of  ridiculous  exaggeration;  he  asserts  that  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
Chinese,  ascertained  the  population  of  this  city,  and  found  it  to  be  only  75,000 ;  but 
he  does  not  give  the  particulars  of  this  calculation,  and  he  every  where  betrays  too 
strong  preju£ces  against  the  Chinese  to  be  credited  on  his  bare  assertion.*  The 
companions  of  Captain  Cook|  learned  from  the  British  factors  established  at  Canton 
a  number  of  details,  which  seem  to  make  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
150,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sampans^  or  boats,  which  are  40,000  in  number, 
may  be  100,000  at  most,  though  the  English  have  made  them  much  more  numerous. 
Thus  Canton  will  contain  in  aU  250,000  inhabitants. 

ifaMo.  I      We  shall  describe  the  trade  of  Canton  in  a  more  suitable  place,  and 

proceed  in  the  mean  time  with  our  topographic  survey.  Macao,  a  Portugueso  esta- 
blishment oi^  a  httle  tongue  of  land  belonging  to  an  island,  has  nothing  lefl  of  its  an- 
cient importance  but  the  name.  Three  or  four  hundred  negro  soldiers  formed  its 
whole  garrison  at  the  time  of  Lord  Macartney's  visit  The  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants amounts  to  33,800  according  to  Renooard  de  Sainte  Croix,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  them  are  Chinese.  This  little  comer  of  land  was  allowed  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  days  of  their  power  and  enterprise ;  and  here,  for  a  long  time,  they  carried  on 
a  great  trade,  not  only  with  China,  which  scarcely  any  other  nation  then  visited  but 
with  other  countries  of  eastern  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Japan  and  Tonquin.  At 
present  the  English  carry  on  the  trade  of  Macao  in  the  name  of  the  Portuguese. 
OitKto  oTCa*  A  group  of  rocks  near  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of  the  city  forms 

*^*"-  I  a  cave  called  "the  grotto  of  Camocins;"  as  tradition  says  that  the  poet 

of  that  name  composed  in  this  place  his  celebrated  Lusiad.  An  English  inhabitant 
of  Macao  has  contrived  to  include  within  his  garden  wall  this  picturesqe  spot,  tiie 
sacred  retreat  of  misfortune  and  of  genius.  ^   . 

The  Larron  islands,  near  to  Macao,  are  always  ^lled  with  pirates, 
who  frequently  carry  oifthe  small  Chinese  craft  employed  in  the  constant 
trade  between  Macao  and  Canton.  A  small  European  force  could  easily  extirpate 
these  pirates,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  to  get  rid  of  them  are 
fruitless,  in  consequence  of  a  connection  which  they  keep  up  with  rebellious  and 
discontented  persons  of  the  interior. 

UeofHaiiiui.  |  The  southem  point  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong  and  of  continen- 
tal China  projects  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  peninsula  towards  the  isle  of  Hainan, 
which  belongs  to  this  government,  except  when  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  island 
has  a  superficial  extent  of  14,000  square  miles.  The  north  part  is  a  flat  and  level 
country;  the  south  filled  with  high  mountains.  The  air  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water, 
unless  previously  boiled,  cannot  be  used  witliout  injury.  But  numerous  rivers,  and 
frequent  rains  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  fields  fertile  in  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and,  above  all,  in  rice,  of  which  the  inhabitants  often  raise  two  crops  in  a 
year.  The  capital,  Kioun-tcheou-fou,  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  the  vessels 
anchor  close  under  the  walls. 

iiihabinutt.  I  The  natives  are  generally  ugly,  of  low  stature  and  copper  complexion ; 
their  hair  is  passed  through  a  ring  on  the  forehead.  They  go  almost  naked.  The 
women,  by  way  of  heightening  their  attractions,  draw  a  number  of  blue  lines  with 
indigo  from  the  eyes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Both  sexes  wear  gold  and  silver 
buckles  attached  to  the  ears.  They  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  they  are 
more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  cutlass.  This  is  the  only  tool  which  they 
employ  in  carpentry,  and  for  clearing  away  the  trees  and  bushes  which  obstruct  tlicir 
way  in  traversing  the  forests. 

Mnerah.  |  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several 
coloured  boles  in  the  north  which  are  carried  to  Canton  for  colouring  the  porcelain. 
The  best  wood,  both  for  perfume  and  for  carving,  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Ilai- 
Pieetomwood  I  nan.  The  most  valuable  of  these  woods,  next  to  the  eagle- wood,  is  that 
which  the  Europeans  call  rose-wood,  or  violet-wood.     There  is  also  a  yellow  wood 

*  Sonnerat,  Voyage  auz  Indes,  t.  ii.  p.  24. 

t  Cook'a  Third  Vbyage,  Fre|ich  trauakilion,  t.  iv.  p.  503. 
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ofremaikftble  beauty  and  which  has  the  chaincter  of  being  incorruptible*  This  is 
formed  into  small  columnar  pieces,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  There  is  a 
pearl  fisheiy  on  the  shores.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of  |  Poirifldienr. 
making  the  muscle  secrete  juice  which  hardens  into  that  precious  substance.  When 
the  mt^cle,  c<Hntng  up  to  the  sur&ce,  opens  its  shell,  a  piece  of  packthread  is  intro- 
duced, to  which  pearl  balls  are  attached;*  according  to  others,  they  introduce  a  piece 
of  brass  wisp,  and  the  wounded  animal  covers  these  foreign  substances  with  a  juice 
which  hardens  into  mother-of-pearl,  or  even  true  pearls*!  Similar  pracitces  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients;!];  and  Linnaeus  anuQMuced,  half  a  century  ago,  that  he 
had  found  out  the  secret  of  making  muscles  produce  pearls.  § 

The  province  of  Canton  is  Separated  from  that  of  Eiang-si  by  the 
great  mountain  called  Mi-lin,  on  which  a  road  is  formed,  which  goes 
three  miles  along  a  inost  frightful  precipice*     There  is  a  temple  in  the  place  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  ot  the  mandarin  under  whose  orders  this  work  was  executed. 
The  passage  is  thronged  like  the  streets  of  a  large  city. 

Passing  the  mountains,  we  discover  .beautiful  valleys  and  well  cultivated  fields. 
But  this  fertile  province  produces  scarcely  any  overplus  of  rice  above  what  is  requir- 
ed for  the  support  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  latter  have  the  character  of 
be'ing  rigid  economists,  and  their  mean  avarice  subjects  them  to  the  raillery  of  the 
Chinese  of  the  other  provinces.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  full  of  salmon,  trout,  and 
sturgeon.  The  mountains  are  either  clothed  witl^  wood,  or  celebrated  for  their  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  their  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and'tin.  Very  fine  stufis 
are  manufactured  here,  and  the  rice  wine  of-  this  country  ia  .highly  deUcate  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese.  The  province  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  fine  porce- 
lain ijvide  at  King-te-tching.  This  place  is  condfdered  as  a  subordinate  |  towbi. 
town;  yet  the  missionaries  give  it  a  milHon  of  inhabitants*  They  reckon  not  quite 
so  many  in  Naa-tchang-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Porcelain  is  the  leading  article  of  commerce  m  this  quarter.     Indeed  |  FMcebia. 
the  true  porcelain  is  made  no  where  else.     That  whieh  is  made  at  Canton,  in  the 
pro\ince  of  Fou-kien,  and  some  other  places,  is  not  so  much  valued  in  China  as 
common  stone-ware^  is  in  Europe.' 

The  vast  province  of  Hdu^uang  is  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom:  the 
river  Tang-tse-kiang  paiises  through  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  a  flat  country,  divided  by  lakes^  and  watered  with  rivers,  which  are  stocked 
with  unmense  quantities  of  excellent  fis|i,  and  frequented  by  numberless  flocks  of 
aquatic  birds.  The  cattle  which  are  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  fields  are  prodigious 
in  number.  Every  sort  of  grain  and  of  fruit  grows  here,  particularly  oranges  and 
citrons  in  all  their  varieties.  This  province  is  considered  as  the  granary  of  this  em-  - 
pire.  It  has  its  mines  of  irouy  tin^  a|id  other  metals,  and  gold  is  obtained  from  the 
sand  of  its  mountain  torrents.   , 

You-tchang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  almost  the  central  point  |  Towns, 
of  China.     In  extent  it  comes  near  to  Paris.     It  derives  an  immense  profit  from  its 
manufacture  of  bamboo  ^papen     Hang-yang-fbu  is  separated  from  You-tchang-fou 
by  the  Kiang.     It  also  is  a  brge  and  very  commercial  town; 

The  strong  city  of  Kin^tcheou-fou  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  empire, 
h  is  situated  in  the  north-west,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 

From  this  fortress  we  may  take  an  excursion  northward  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
render  this  proviaee  a  delightful  country,  and  the  Chinese  call  it  the  garden  of  tlieir 
empire.  '  They  beUeve  that  this  was  the  province  in  which  Fo-Hi,  the  founder  of 
thoir  monarchy,  estabhshcd  his,  court  Th«  air  is  certainly  both  temperate  and  salu- 
brious. Productions  of  all  kinds  come  forward  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Fields 
of  wheat  and  rice^,  pastures,  delicious  fruit  trees  of  every  sort,  a^d  numbers  of  cattle, 

•  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  xxxiv.  p.  89,  (Gcmuin  translation.) 
t  Pabriciu^  Lettres  Rentes  de  Londres,  p.  104. 

♦  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  iil  57.  edit.  Olcar.  p.  139.     Tzetzes,  vArior.  1.  ii.  icgm.n75. 
G«sner,  Hut.  Natur.  iv.  634. 

§  Schlortzer,  Correq>ondanoe,cah.  zl.j).  251.  « 
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form  ainiost  the  whole  scenery  of  this  rich  country,  which  is  almost  all  level  except 
in  the  west,  where  we  find  mountains  that  are  covered  over  with  forests. 
Towm.  I      Gai-song-fou  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  city  on  the  river  Honan, 

in  a  low  situation,  inferior  to  the  level  of  the  river.  Hence,  though  dykes  are  Imih 
to  protect  it  from  inundations,  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  danger.  la  1642,  tl^e  em- 
peror ordered^  one  of  the  dykes  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  destroy  a  rebel  prince  who  had 
fortified  himself  in  this  place,  in  consequence  of  which  300,000  persons  were  drown- 
ed. In  former  times  .the  Chinese  were  simple  enough  to  consider  Honan-lbtt  bb  the 
centre  of  the  world,  because  at  that  time  it  was  in  the  heart  of  their  empire. 

The  city  of  Ting-fou-hien  is  famous  for  the  tower  erected  by  the 
celebrated  Tchou-kong>  where  he  was  in  the  practice  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens.  There  is  still  an  instrument  in  this  place  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by.him  for  taking  the  shadow  of  the  sun  at  mid«day,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  elevation  of  the  pole.*  He  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  marineT's 
compass.  * 

ppyy^m^^^  I  Let  US  now  examine  the  north-west  portion  of  China.  The  provinee 
i^fom,  I  of  Shansi  is  one  of  the  smallest ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  ^e  Pe- 

tche-li.  The  great  wall  is  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Mongolia  on  the  north.  The 
Chinese  history  bears  that  this  was  the  province  in  which  the  first  inhabitants  of 
China  fixed  tiieir  abode.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  country,  though 
mountainous,  is  fertile  in  millet,  in  corn,  and  above  all  in  grapes,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese might  no  doubt  make  excellent  wine  if  they  chose,  but  they  prefer  drying  them 
as  raisinSy 

This  province  contains  porphyry*,  marble,  jasper  of  various  colours,  and  a. -blue 
mineral  with  which  they  colour  their  porcelain..  In  every  quarter  there  iBoe  very 
abundant  mines,  saline  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and  mineral  waters: 
To«M,8Ee.  I  The  capital,  Tai'*yuen-fou,  was  once  a  beautiful  city,  full  of  palaces 
inhabited  by  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Tai-ming-tchao;  but  these  fine  build- 
ings have  gone  to  ruin.  Carpets  similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey  are  wrought 
here.  Iron  wares  are  also  made,  and  form  a  prominent  article  of  commerce*  This 
ancient  and  populous  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circunlference.  On  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  there  are  beautiful  sepulchres  of  marble  and  hewn  stone,  triumphal 
arches,  statues  of  heroes,  and  of  lions,  horses^  and  other  animals;  and  the  whole  is 
encircled  with  a  forest  of  old  cypresses  planted  in  mutually  intersecting  rows. 
ProviiMBeor  I  Shcu-si  is  the  largest  province  of  China.  It  is  conterminous  with 
shen-fi.  I  Mongolia,  tlie  Kalncmks  of  Noho-Nor,  and  the  Sifans.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mild.  Here  for  many  ages  the  emperors  resided.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  stronger,  braver,  and  more  handsomely  formed  than  the  other  Chinese: 
its  soldieiT*  has  always  been  comparatively  formidable.  It  produces  many  medBcinal 
plants.  A  great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  mules,  feed  on  its  mountains. 
Wheat  and  millet  grOw  with  such  promptitude,  that  in  winter  the  farmers  turn  in  the 
sheep  upon  the  corn-fields  to  keep  down  its  luxuriance,  and«their  growth  is  renewed 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin-tao-fou,  and  about  the 
fountain  of  the  Sifans,  are  found  wild  oxen,  and  according  to  report,  a  species  of  the 
tiger.f 

Towns,  Set.  I  Si-ngan-fou,  the  capital  of  that  province,  is,  next  to  Pekin,  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  cities  of  China.  Its  walls  are  eleven  miles  in  ettent.  Some  of 
the  gates  are  magnificent  and  uncommonly  lofly.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  bo'seen, 
which  was  the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  In  this  city  the  principal  Maatchoo 
Nertoffte  mo- 1  troops  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  north  of  China  are  stationed.  In 
noroenc.  |  1685,  there  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  diggmg  the  fbundations 
of  a  house,  a  marble  slab  containing  an  inscription  in  Chinese  characters,  together 
^vith  words  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  a  cross  carved  on  the  top.  Several  of  the 
learned  have  laboured  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  figures.     There 

•  littlU,  Hist,  de  U  Chine,  i.  319.  compare  with  De  Guignes,  junr.  in  the  Annalet  de»  Voy- 
•ges,  etc. Yin.  165.  ,        f  Duhalde,  i.  p?212. 
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aie  aucCy-two  marks  in  Chinese  chafacters,  divided  into  twenty-nine  colamns;  they 
consist  of  a  treatise  on  articles  of  faith,  together  with  some  points  of  church  disci- 
pline* It  contains  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  emperors  or  kings  who  favoured 
the  pveaching  of  Christianity  when  introduced  in  the  year  of  Christ  635,  by  Nesto- 
nan  misnonaries  from  Persia  and  Syria«*  These  Nestorians  had  still  many  churches 
io  China  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  about  the  year  1300.t 

The  eztremify  of  the  province  of  Shen-si,  which  advances  to  the  north- west  in  a 
pffltinsnlar  form  between  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  that  of  the  Kalmuks  of 
Hobo-Nor,  is  called  the  district  (in  Chinese  ybu)  of  Kantcheou  or  Kan- 
sou.  The  missionaries  scarcely  mention  it,  but  Sir  George  Staunton 
mekes  it  a  province. 

Dinecting  our  course  to  the  south-west  we  enter  S6tchuen.  This  pro- 
vince yields  to  few  others  in  the  empire  either  in  size  or  rich  produc- 
tions :  it  was  at^ne  time  desolated  by  the  wars  of  the  Tartars,  but  it  has  been  sub- 
sequently te-improved.  The  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang  passes  through  it  and  dif- 
fuses fertility  on  every  hand.  The  inhabitants  cultivated  silk,  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit 
ia  abundance*  It  contains  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  tt  is  famous  for  its  am- 
ber,  its  sugar  canes,  its  excellent  magnets,  and  lazulites  of  the  finest  blue.  Its  horses 
ai^  in  request,  being  very  handsome  and  spirited,  though  small. 

Tching^tou-fou,  the  capital  of  .the  province,  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  |  towiu,  &c 
of  the  empire,  but  having  been  destroyed  in  tke  civil  wars  of  1646,  along  with  whole 
provinces,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  yet  it  is  a  very  populous  and 
thriving  place  of  trade.  *  Its  position  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
several  rivers. 

Leag^iigan-fou  has,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on  the  frontier  of  Tartary, 
always  been  c^sidered  as  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  province.  It  is 
defendeii  by  several  fortresses,  more  necessary  in  former  times  than  now. 

On  the  south-east  we  come  \o  a  province  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  ill-peopled  and  ill-cultivated.  It  is  filled  with  inaccessible  mountains, 
which  have  long  served  as  a  retreat  to  independent  hordes  called  Seng-miaosse.  The 
emperors  have  at  different  times  attempted  to  people  this  province,  by  sending  to  it 
whide  colonies ;  but  these  efibrtB  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  unavailing :  the  tribes 
belonging  to  it  are  imable  to  supply  the  necessities  gf  the  numerous  garrisons  esta- 
bli^ed  in  the  country ;  and  the  court  is  obliged  to  supply  them  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  The'  mountains  contain  mines  of  gold*,  ^silver,  copper  tin,  and  mercury. 
The  copper  of  which  the  small  current  coin  of  the  empire  is  made,  is  partly  ob- 
tained from  this  quarter.  It  prt>duces  the  best  horses  in  China.  It  has  no  silk,  but 
that  defect  is  supplied  by  stuffs  made  from  a  plant  resembling  hemp,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  summer  wear. 

Koei-yang-fou,  the  oiq)ital  6f  this  province,  is  one  of  the  smallest  |  Toviif,&e- 
cities  in  Chma,  being  only  about  two  niiles  in  circumfteepce.  The  houses  are  partly 
of  eaxth  and  pyartly  of  brick.  Se-tchou-fou  is  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
the  least  rude  of  any  in  the  same  province,  live  in  prof9und  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
brandies  of  knowledge.  They  go  barefooted,  laid  walk  over  the  rocks  with  surprising 
celerity. 

To  the  south  of  this  wild  province,  we  find  that  of  Quang-si,  which  is  I  Prarioee  of 
not  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  China. ,  It  produces  rice  in  suph  abund-  |  ^^^'"'v^ 
ance  that  the  province  of  Canton  is  supplied  from  it  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Tet 
it  is  only  raised  advantageously  in  the  plains  of  the  south,  where  the  air  is  mildest. 
The  por&i  presents  nothing  to  the  view  but  an  uncultivated  soll|  and  mountains 
ceveied  with  thick  forests. 

In  this  province  there  are  aiines  of  all  sorts  of  metals,  paiticularly  of  gold  And 
silveri  but  the  policy  of  the  government  prohibits  individuals  from  opening  them.  It 
produces  cinnamon  of  stronn^er  and  sweeter  flavour  than  that  of  Ceylen. 

Quei-ling-fou,  the  capitaf,  is  situated  on,  the  ISfBL.  In  tliia  conatry  sd^e  found  the 
best  stones  emfAoyed  by  the  men  of  letter  in  making  their  ink.    Marco  Polo  says 

'  Alvarez  de  Semedo,  Historis  de  la  China.    Lecomte,  Memoir,  i.  143.  Duhalds^  &c. 
t  Mai^  Polo,  de  Beb.  Orient,  ii.  61|  64.  i.  62. 
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that  he  bow  in  that  country  birds  which  instead  of  feathers,  had  hair  like  thai  of  the 
eat*     These  are  the  birds  called  the  silk  bird. 

The  people  of  Quan*si  are  reckoned  barbarians  by  the  Chinese,  because  their 
manners  have  a  certain  uncouthness  very  different  from  the  mild  and  ceremcmiou 
deportment  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  the  south-west  comer  we  find  the  province  of  Yunnan,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  empire,  adjoining  the  kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  amd 
Tonquin.  It  is  all  intersected  by-rivers,  and  the  air  is  eltremely  temperate.  The 
mountains  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones,  especially  rubies, 
and  the  mcurble  called  figure  ^tone,  which  when  polished  represents  in  varied  colours 
scenery  of  mountains,  flowers,  trees,  *and  ruins.  It  produces  small  but  vigomns 
horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  common  dogs.  Perhaps  these  are  the  'Cervus 
tuns.  The  inhabitants,  though  hardy  and  stout,  are  mild  and  afiable,  and  have  a  re- 
markable aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.  The  nation  which  form^y 
took  the  lead  in  this  province  was  called  the  Lo-los,  and  was  governed 
by  various  sovereigns.  AAer  long  wars  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it, 
the  Chinese  adopted  the  plam  of  conferring  on  the  Lo-los  nobility  all  the  honours  of 
Chinese  mandarins,  with  the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  on  condition  of  their 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  province,  rec^ving 
from  the  emperor  title-deeds  to  their  estates,  and  doing  no  public  act  without  his 
consent.  The  Lo-los  are  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chinese,  and  are  mbrfe  inured 
to  fatigue ;  they  speak  a  different  language ;  and  their  writ^g,  as  well  wt  their  reli- 
gion, resembles  that  of  the  bonzes  of  Pegu  and  Ava.  These  bonzes  have  built  in 
the  north  of  Yunnan  large  temples,  different  from  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  nobi- 
lity of  the  Lo-los  claim  a]bsolute  authority  over  the  people,  who  l>ehave  towazds  them 
vidth  the  most  profound  submission. 

Towii%  &0.'  I  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  towns  of  Yunnan.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  capital,  Yunnan-fou,  built  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  has  long 
been  the  residence  of  a  prince  subject  to  the  Chinese.  It  contains  manufactures  of 
satin  and  of  carpets.  Its  trade  in  nietals  is  necessarily  great  Tching4dang-fou  is 
another  place  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  in  a  picturesque  situation.  Youti^g-fou  is  one 
of  the  frontier  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
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Political  and  G«neral  View  oftkt  ^aiionM 

A  MOST  extensive  afield  would  still  remain,  if  we  wished  to  enter  into  all  the  re- 
searches whkh  are  requisite  for  cr  complete  description  of  the  political  state  of  China. 
But  t)iese  details',  however  well  adapted  for  a  monographic  or  statistical  work,  are 
not  suited  to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  compendious  universal  system  of  geography. 
This  is,  besides,  a  subject,  which  has  too  often  exercised  the  sagacity  of  Europeans 
without  ultimate  sati^facticm.  We  do  not  flatter  'punelves  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  solve  questions  by  which  even  those  who  have  visitf^d  this  singular  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.  For  this  double  reason  we  shall  confine  ourselves  io 
a  very  summary  view. 

TbTMORMcny  I      iu  foaturcs,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  heady  the  Chinese  ap- 
vfdMO^eK.  j  pmach  to  the  great  race  of^lhe  Mongols.    The  head  is  ahnost  quadraif- 

*  Marco  Polo,  de  Beb.  Orient,  ii.  68. 
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;  .ar,  the  nose  «h9rt  witUbut  being  flattened,  the  complexion  jelTow,  the  beard  thfn ; 

0 .  oblique  direction  of  the  qyes  is  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Chinese 

>nd  their  colonies,  such  as  the  Jap^neK^  and  Coreans.     k  residence  f<y  manfages 

>a  milder  climate  has  conferred  oji  this  race,  «ince  their  arrival  from  Genthil  Asia, 

i  particular  character,  and  rendered  their  countenaaees  handsomer,  though  ft  has 

weakened  theijp^  expression,     ^fhepe  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  difieren<fe  between  tile 

southern  and  the  northern  Chinese,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouhtdns,  those 

of  the  plluns,  and  those  of  the  maritime  districts.     In  colour  we  know  tlyere  are  great 

varieties;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  ti^ce  the  Succj^ssive 

shades  by  whi9h  the  rouglr  Kalmuk  is  sepamted  from  the  poIisBed  inbabiUnt  <pf 

Canton.  •  *  -    « 

A  Chinese  female  becomes  vain  of  her  beauty  in  proportion  to  the  J  c^hiei^ 
soialliiessii^  of  her  eyes,  the  protuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lankness  and  |  k«>utj- 
blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  her  feet  This  last  qualificatien 
completes  the  idea  of  beauty.  In  order  te  confer  on  th^m  this  high  perfecj^ion,  theif 
feet  are  carefully  swathed  as  tight  as  possible  in  thfir  youth,  so  that  when  grOwn  up 
they  seem  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk.*  Among  the  men,  corpulenee,  as  a  syrr^ 
torn  of  anjeasy  iife,  'commands  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  men  of  thin  0)rms 
pass  for  persons  void  of  talentf  People  of  quahty  allow  the  naib  of  thbir  fingers  to 
grow.     The  Imi  of  the  head  and  of  the  beard  is  stained  4>lack.    * 

Considered  in  a  moral  poiiit  of  view,  we  soon  pei^eive^at  tbb  Cfai-  |'  oeipotinn.  ' 
nese  possess  the  usual  virtues  and  vices  of  the  slave,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mei'- 
chant.  A  despotism  of  the  most  absolute 'kind  has  eithef  acquired  or  preserved  for 
China  the  external  forms  of  patriarchal  ggvem^nt.  But,  the  sovereigns  having  ne- 
glected military  discipline,  frequent  reyolutions  occurred  in  former  times,  till  at  last 
the  country  fell  under  the  power  of  foreign  conquerors,  the  Mantchoos.  'F^oiq  that 
period  the  whip  of  the  Tartar  has  been  conjoined  with  the  paternal  rod  by  whigh 
China  was  previously  governed.  The  only  institution  tending  to  limit  the  cpyal 
power,  is  one  by  which  the  mandarin^'' and  thl^  tribunals  are  alio  wed*  sometimes  to 
make  very  hunwle  lemonstrances  to  the  emperor  on  the  errors  of  his  government. 
Under  a  virtoous  pinq^,  this  Uberty  has  often  been  followed  by  the^  inost  salOtary 
consequences. — The  emperor  is  s^led  the  sacred  son  of  heaven,  sole  ruler  of  the 
earth,  the  great  father  of  his  people.  Offerings  are  made  to  his  image  f  AdQiatioooT 
and  to  his  throne;  his  pera0n  is  adored;  his  pepple  prostrate  them-  |  tiw  lovcieign. 
selves  in  his  presence;  the  noblemen  of  his  court,  when  addressed  by  him  and  re- 
ceiving bis  orders,  must  bend  the  knee;  every' thing  around  him  participates  in  thp 
idolatry  whiclf  is  lavished  on  his  person.  His  numerous  concubines,  and  the  eunochs 
to  whose  charge  they  are  committed,  not  unfrequently  reign  in  his  name.  When 
this  demi-god  goes  abroad,  all  the  Chinese  take  care  to  shut  themselves  up  in  th^ 
houses.  Whoever  is  found  in  hill  way  i^i  deposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  tarns 
his  back»  o^  lies  flat  n^ith  his  face  on  the  ground.  AH  the  shops  by  which  the  empe- 
ror is  to  pass  musl-be  shut,  and  this  prince  never  goes  out  without  bemg  preceded 
by  two  thousand  lictors  carryifig  chains,  axes,  and  various  other  instruments  charac- 
teristic of  eas^eiii  despotism.       '    '-  IK  ^  '  ^ 

The  diflTerent  civil  and  military  appointments  are  filled  by  nine  classes  |  Muidartiu.' 
of  officers  which  the  Europeans  call  mandarins.  The  i>ower  of  the  n^^ndario.is 
fuUy  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority.  ^  An* 
office  of  this  description  entering  a  city,  can^rde»  any  person*  whom  he  chooses  to 
be  arrested,  and  to  die  under  his  hand,  and  no  one  can  venture  io  undertake  fde  de-  ' 
fence.  He  is  preceded  by  a  handled  executioners,  who  with  a  sort  of  yeU,  \ti- 
uounce  his  approach.  *.  Should  any  one  forget  to  retire  to  the  side  ef  the  wall,^  he  is 
mauled  with  whips  of  chains  or  rods  of  bamboo.  The  mandarin  himself,  however, 
in  his  turn,  is  not  secured  against  the  punishment  of  flogging.  *  For  ihe  slightest 
prevarication  the  emperor  will  order  the  bastinado.^  '    . . 

These  mandarins  are  far  from  being  what  Yoltaire  represents  them, 
phflosophers  occupied  with  contemplations  on  the  beauties  of  natural 

*  Macartne^,  u.  239,  Atlas,  pUll.  t  I^e  Guigneg,  L  o97.  U.  157, 159. 

i  De  Guignes,  ii.  445.    M^m.  des  Miiuon.  viiL  41.^348. 
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leUgidD,  who,  nised  above  human  paaaioiisv  watch  with  Itthcrly  oa»e  over  the  frailer 
virtue  of  their  brethren.  They  are  not  a  set  of  patiiota  who  guard  with  integrity, 
and  defend  with  energy,  ihe  sacred  trust  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  Tbey  aie 
nothing  else  Uian  the  satellites  of  an  absolute  despot*  Badly  paid,  tbey  anppoit 
themselves  by  the  proddbe  of  their  vexatious  exactions. 

mmiaiiBnr   \     The  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  laws  mnj  be  chaiactmzed  ia 
tiM  iftwfc        I  f^,^  words.  It  consists  in  good  regulations  of  police,  and  fine  discouraes 
on  morality.    The  emperor  never  alters  the  laws,  because  they  leave  the  aboohite 
power  in  his  hands.    The  mandarins  have  equally  little  inclination  to  alter  them, 
because  they  invest  them  with  absolute  authority  over  the  people.  There  are  courts 
where,  in  point  of  form,  complaints  may  be  brought  against  superiors,  but  under  the 
full  certainty  of  the  complainer  being  punished  for  his  audacity.    There  is  no  disu- 
nion among  the  aristocracy,  because,  while  they  hold  the  rod  over  the  heads  <^  the 
TnwBfaMi  I  multitude,  they  see  the  imperial  lai^  waving  over  their  own.    The  des- 
^^f**f'         I  potism  of  the  Mantchoo  aomreign  keeps  that  of  the  grandeee  In  <»der, 
and  obliges  them  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
they  have  no  courage,  though  much  cunning ;  they  find  it  safer  to  preserve  a  part  of 
theiyrecious  property  by  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  Uie  whole  in  order  to  obtain  their  Uberty.    Besides,  they  have  scarcely  a  motive 
to  rebel ;  though  cobbed  by  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  lob  in  their  turn,  by 
using  false  weights,  and  duguising  their  goods.    Justice  is  ill  admimstqred,  but  that 
ts  only  to  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  neglect  paying  the  expected  price.    Thus 
the  rich  man  is  content,  and  the  poor  is  kept  down.     It  often  happens  that  the  pea- 
santry, on  the  point  of  starving,  betake  themselves  to  highway  robbety.     These, 
unless  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  are  hung.    When  they  beat  the  armies  sent 
against  them,  negociations  and  stipulations  foUcfw,  or  they  are  left  independent  in 
their  haunts.    From  this  source  the  governors  sqmetimes  derive  a  little  revenue.  Id 
short,  all  the  notions  of  a  Chinese  from  his  infkncy  are  directed  to  a  single  point, 
CcNMitob    |.  obedience.     The  saqre^naturo-of  sodal  rank  is  perpetually  impressed 
on  his  mind  by  innumerable  ceremonies  :  at  every  step  he  makes  a  bow ;  every 
phrase  that  he  utters  must  be  a  compliment  -  Not  a  word  can  he  address  to  a  supe- 
rior without  calling  to  mind  his  own  utter  insignificance.     But  the  great  secret  of 
Chinese  policy,  and  the  very  basis  of  the  empire,  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution 
which  in  some  measure  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  the  power  of  forming  new  thoughts, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  hberty  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  external  characters 
corresponding  to  the  words  of  their  language.     Such  is  the  efiect  of  the 
Chinese  mode  of  writing.    It  has  been  compared,  though  not  with 
much  propriety,  to  the  hieroglyphical  or  figured  language  of  the  E*gyptiaQS.*    It 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  systems  of  pasigrdphy,  or  universal  character,  bv 
which  some  wrong-headed  persons  in  Europe  have  brous^t  on  themselves  uniyersal 
ridicule.     If  all  the  fundamental  or  genertdly  necessary  ideas  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order ;  if  under  these  generating  ideas  all  those  others  are  classed  which  are 
furnished  by  common  language,  or  which  oceur  to  the  judgment  of  the  oontriver; 
if  each  of  the  leading  ideas  has  a  repijpsentative  sign ;  if  this  sign  is  aibitrary,  rude, 
and  whimsical ;  if  these  signs,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  Uie  lan- 
guage, are  made  the  constant  basis  of  signs  equally  abstract  and  arijitnay  to  denote 
the  subordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  give  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  learned  lan- 
guage of  China.    Its  keysyf  214  in  number,  and  its  dorivativo  signs,  amounting  to 
80,000,  do  not  express  words  but  ideas.    They  are  addressed  sokly  to  the  eye  and 
the  memory.    They  never  exske  the  imi^ination ;  and  not  a  hundreth  part  of  them 
have  any  cbrre^nding  vocal  expression.    The  beauty  of  a  Chinese  poem  consists 
in  not  admitting  of  being  readaloud ;%  and  the  eminent  literati  of  that  country  con- 
duct tiieir  disputes  by  describing  in  the  air,  with  their  fims,  characters  which  do  not 
correspond  to  any  word  in  the  language  which  they  speak.§ 

*  Tounnont,  Heditat.  SinicKt  p.  73. 

t  Bayer,  Httaeum  Sinicum.  Petersb.  1730.  Fourmonty  Gramro.  Paris,  1742.  Trtcis  by  De- 
shantesraUfl,  Hager,  Montucci,  de  Guignea  father  and  son ;  but  m  preference  to  tbete,  Uesen. 
Julesy  Klaproth  and  Abel-Remusat. 

i  Barrow,  il  13.  §  Remuaat,  Eiaai  lur  U  Lingue  Chinoiae,  p.  33. 
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The  spoken  hmginge  of  tfie  Chmese  is  conipofied  of  monosjUaUes,  I  cmbm  onr 
and  scaicelf  contains  350  terms  wliieh  a  Eur^ean  can  dtstingmsh  from  |  '■■■'^■■v^ 
one  anofiier;  but  the  CluBesocan,  by  various  inflections  of  £be  voice,  distinguiqli  a 
DMich  greater  tnimber*  Tfans  the>  wordk'  tehotmy  varied  by  intonation,  signifies  "  a 
master,'*  "  a  pig/'  •  a  kitchen,"  **  a  piUar,"  "  an  old  woman,"  "  a  slave,"  "  a  pri- 
soner," ^  liberal,"  or,  *^  to  profiiw."  Notwithstanding  this  contrivance,4he  yery 
same  somd  ofton  answers  to  several  characters  and  several  ideas ;  pe  short,  for  ex- 
ample, signfies  *^  nerth,^  '^  white,"  '^  cypress,"  ''  a  hundred,"  and  many  things  be- 
mdes.  Itie syntax  also  is  barbaroosly  meagre;  declensions  and  conjugations'tire 
wanting,  and  their  plaoe  is  supplied  by  piierile  cu:cumlo<;titions.  The  written  or  learn- 
ed language  rejects  these  aids  entirely;  it  j^laces  a  number  of  characters  together, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  mutual  relations.  This  obscure  brevity,  dry- 
ness, monotony,  and  poverty,  which  render  the  language  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
so  contemptible,  prove  at  the  same  time  its  antiquity  and  its  purity.  I V  might,  with- 
out much  improbability,  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  origin  of  the  Thibetian  and 
Annamitic  langultges* 

This  institution,  not  singular  in  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  but  altogther  unique  in 
its  method  of  proceedings  perpetuates  that  eternal  infantifte  (imbecility  of  intellect  by 
which  the  Chinese  are  degraded,  and  almost  rendered  inferior  to<nations  immersed 
ia  the  savage  state.  The  spoken  ihiguage,  in  the  first  place,  is  left  in  a  deficient 
state.  The  ideas  of  the  people  receive  no.  enlargement,  because  the  iniiiMBeeer 
higher  classes  cannot  express  their  thoughts,  excepi  in  a  language  totally  ^^  iu««ws»- 
distinct,  and  only  understood  by  th^  select  few.  The  information  of  Ihe  privileged 
class  has  no  means  nf  'becoming  disseminated  by  speech,  wnere  the  signs  forhr^re- 
senting  ideas  have  no  cecresponding  words.  This  information  must  become  obscure 
Qrutteiiy  extinct  even  among  tho^  to  whose  care  it  is  confided;  for  a  dumb  lan- 
guage c^  this  Bort,  which  excites  no  feeling  of  tj^e  heart,  sft^d  gives  no  picture  to  the 
imagination,  is  a  mere  barren  repository  in  \Huch-  reflection  and  memory  alone  are 
concerned.  The  humtin  mind  has  many  faculties,-  all  of  which  require  to  be  deve- 
loped; and  the  thinking  being  ts  fomied  and  rendered  fit  for  his  office  only  by  the 
joint  harmonious  ^oration  of  his  different  powers.  If  every  i^ing  is  sacrificed  to  a 
single  faculty,  tho.su1Mime  machine  of  thought  will  have  its  equilil^um  deranged, 
tnd  its  activi^  relaxed  and  weakened,  ^hiis  stupid  fixedness  oif  mind,^hich  hcrfds 
Ihe  Chinese  in  a  state  of  eternal  childhood,  Bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  that  nul- 
litj  of  sentiment  and  of  judgment  which  the  exclusive  study  of  a  single  science  is 
sometimes  observed  to  produce  on  geometricians,  on  grammarians,  and  on  natural- 
isla  of  classification  and  noinenclatUTe. 

It  is  almost  a  profanation  of  tHe  niyne  of  science  Jo  apply  itr  to  the  |  sdtnofc 
childish  notions  which  the  Chinese  preserve  as  a  precidiis  inheritance  from  their  an- 
cient sages  and  legislators.  The  interests  of  mankind  are  tpreign  to  this  people. 
The  greaJt  theatre.of  nature  does  not  rouse  them  to  those  bot9  researches,  in  which 
the  8<uence  of  Europe  engage»<witb  such  keen  delight,'\hough  sometimes  involving 
itself  in  error.  Their  vaunted  moml4>hilosophy  is  almost  coofinefl  to  the  doctrine  of 
ohedieoee  to  the  laws^^  and  the  minute  code  of  humbie  compliments  and  ridiculous 
civilities  which  constitutes  ihhjg:  notiott'of  politeness.  They  have  no  conception  of 
the  principles  which  constitute  the  beautiful  in  literature,  the  regular  in  architecture, 
or  nature  in  pmnting*  If  they  ha^  discovered  a  sort  of  beauty  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  gardens  and  the  distribution  of  their  grounds,  it  is  because  they  have  eopied 
withexaetness  nature  in  9  strange  t^ugh  picturesque  femii  Projecting  I 
rocks,  as  if  threatening  every  moment  to  fall,  bridges  bui^  over  deq>Sj^  | 
stunted  firs  scattered  on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  extensive  lakes,  rapid  torrentSy 
foaming  cascades,  and  pagodas  nusing  their  pyramidal  forms  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion :  such  are  the  Chinese  landscapes  on  a  laige  and  their  gardens  on  a  small 
^e.*  The  Chinese  perform  aiithraetical  operations  with  incredible  celerity,  thpo^ 
>Q  a  diftrent  manner  from  Europeans.    Befiire  the  latter  landed  in  their  cowitry, 

*  Chambers,  Disaertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.  London,  1773.  DeGuigae%  i.  377,ii.40^ 
^^.   Benooard  de  Saint-Croix,  ill.  156. 
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they  were  ignorant  of  mathematios,  and  all  the  arts  which  depend  an  tfaenu  Th^y 
had  no  convenient  method  of  making  astronomical  ohsenrations.  The  metaphysical 
knowledge  which  existed  among  them  was  confined  to  the  philosophers.  The  arts 
introduced  by  the  Jesuits  flourished  among  them  only  for  a  short  time,  and  disap- 
peared under  Canghi,  the  contemporary  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  nor  is  there 
any  UketiUood  of  their  reviving*  It  is  geqarally  believed  ^at  they  knew  the  art  of 
Frintii^.  .  [  printing -before  the  Europeans,  but  that  applies  only  to  engraved  plates; 
they  never  knew  any  thing  of  cast  moveable  types,  the  invention  of  which  belongs 
to  tKc  Dkitch  or  to  the  Germans.  The  Chinese,  however,  had  almanacs  printed  in 
the  blocJk  waijr  many'centuiies  before  printing  was  known  in  Europe, 
indattrj.  |  <  'Mechanical  talent  alone  has  met  with  encouragement  among  the  Chi- 
nese ;  their  industrjT  in  the  manufaeftnfo  of  stufis,  of  porcelain,  of  lacquered  work, 
and  other  sedentary  productions,  is  astonishing,  and  can  be  compared  to.  nothing  in 
the  world  but.  their  own  ld>eurs  in  the  fields,  as  the  construction  of  canals,  the  leveW 
ling  of  mountains,  and  the  formation  of  gardens.  Yet  in  many  of  these  same  ope- 
ratioHs  we  find  many  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  a  nation  of  slaves  carrying  even 
the  mechanical  arts  to  perfection. 

NttigtUbn.  I  We  have  metitioAed  the  great  inferiority  of  the  locks  on  their  canals. 
Their  navigation  is  equally  little  entitled  to  our  praise,  although  they  had,  previously 
ilie  otmpvn.  |  to  ourselves,  remarked  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  The  compass  is  in 
general  u^c  among  the  Chinene.  The  needle  which  they  employ  is  hung  with  ex- 
treftitil  delicacy,  and  is  singularly  sensible,  changing  its  position  with  the  least  change 
of  the  diiKictign  of  the  box.  The  name  which  the  Chinese  give  to  their  compass  is 
tingitan-ching,  or  "the  needle  of  the  south;"  and  they ^ have  a  distinguishing  mark 
lor  its  S9uth  pole  as  we  have  for  the  north.* 

Vdtaeb.  I      Their  ahips  are  enormous  machines,  some  of  them  a  thousand  tons 

burden.  T^e  two  ends  afe  prodigiously  raised,  presenting  an  extensive  surface  to 
the  wind-  More  thpn  one  half  of  them  are  wrecked ;  for  when  once  aground  they 
cannot  be  raised.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  wood*  Their  pilots  are  ix>t  better 
instructed  than  the  meanest  cabin  boy.  On  their  voyage  to  Japan  they  are  regulated 
by  the  star§|  like  the  mdost:  savage,  and  those  who  sail  to  Batavia,  iCalacca,  or  Que- 
da,  nev.er  go  out  Qf  the  sight  of  land. 

Ooii4)iu.  I ..  But  the  elegance  of  their  sampans  is  deserving  of  commendation. 
That  species  of  gojidola  is  employed  on  the  rivers.  They  are  painted  with  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  varnish.  The  sails  are  made  of  very  handsomo  mats,  but  stiff  and 
heavy*^  The  cordage  by  which  the  yachts  are  towed  is  of  bamboo  bark,  and  appears 
yexy  good  for  hau)ii3Lg,  though  for  any  oth,pr  purpose  they  could  not  be  substituted 
foB  hemp  and  flax  ropes,  which  are  also  made  of  excellent  quaUty  in  China. 

,The  monuments  of  the  Chinese  have  been' too  much  extolled.  But  we  cannot 
help  admiring  some  of  their  great  roads,  their  one-arched  bridges,  their  pjriamidal 
GfCBt  wftiL  •  I  towers,' tiittl  their  strange  but  sumptuous  trininphal  arches.  The  Great 
AVai^,  in  a  most  particular  itanner,  cannot  be  beheU  without  astonishment  This 
celebrated  ramparl^of  Qhina  passes  over  high  mountains^  crosses  deep  valleys,  and 
^extends  from  the  province  of  Shen-si  to  Wang-hay,  or  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  line  of 
1240  miles.  .In  many  places  it  is  only  asii;nple  rampart;  in  others  it  has  foundations 
of  granite,  and  is  huUt  of  brick  and  mortar. 

ABtiqoityof  Sir  George  Staunton,  with  Duhalde,  considers  the  antiquity  of  this 

A^7^^°''  I  gr^  ^sJl  ^  updoubted.t  Duhalde  informs  us  that  it  was  built  215 
,  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin*  In  another  part  of  his  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to  the  second  empe- 
ror of  the  same  dynasty,  which  makes  its  epoch  137  before  Christ.  Mr.  Bell,  a 
weH  informed  traveller,  says  that  it  was  not  built  till  the  year  1 160.  Among  the 
eastern  geographers,  ti;K>se  who  are  more  than  300  years  old  make  no  mention  of  the 
wall.1  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it,  though  ho  resided 
loag  in  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China  and  Mongolia.    It  is  probable  that  this  n'all 

*  De  Gttignea,  ii.  203, 207.    Barrow,  i.  64^  101.  f  Macartney,  iiL  235. 

^  Mailer,  Diisert  de  Chataia,  p.  33. 
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has  been  roboQt,  neglected,  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  more  than  once,  according  to 
the  state  of  political  necessities;  so  that  the  present  wall  is  not.of  very  high  antiqui- 
ty, and  its  preservation  presents  no  subject  of  surprise. 

We  shid!  not  tire  our  readers  with  a  minute  examination  of  the  do^  |  Eomet. 
mestic  manners  of  the  Ctunese.  "[the  houses  ate  of  brM!k  and  hardened  clay,  and 
very  often  of  wood-  In  general  they  have  only  one  story.  Those  of  the  merchants 
have  an  upper  story,  which  is  u^ed  as  a  atorehouse.  The  exteriors  of  the  buildings 
arc  adorned  with  columns  ahdf  galleries;  their  appearance  is  improved,  by  small 
llower-pots,  in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  dehght,  presenting  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  yerdwo  with.the  varied  colours  of  their  numerous  blossom^.  Each  house  stands 
by  itself,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  spacious  court'^ds.  The  rooms  arelcept 
clean,  with  very  little  decoration.  Even  gla^s  is  npt  very  liberally  used,  though  that 
species  of  ornament  might  seem  likely  to  please  tlie  taste  of  a  vam  «tod  childish 
people.  The  Chinese  dress  themselves  in  long  robes  with  wideTsleeves,''  |  Die«. 
and  ilowing  silk  girdles.  The  shirt  and  drawers  are  difierei^t  at'diffe^nt  seasons. 
Furs  are  every  where  seen  in  winter,  varying  in  quality  irom  sheeps|(in  to  ermine. 
The  Chinese  wear  a  small  funnfel-shaped  hat,  which  varies  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  is  mounted  with  a  large  button  of  coral,. crystal,  or  gol(t  The  ma- 
terials of  which  this  button  is  made,  and  its  colour,  mark  the  differenees  of  rank  in 
the  wearer.  The  general  dress  is  simple  an4  mitform.  The*  only  article  'which 
di^stijiguishes  the  emperor  himself  from  his  courtfer^  is  a  Xtffge  pearl  wiA  which  his 
head  is  adorned. 

In  tlie  public  festivals  oflhe  Chincso,  displays  of  &e-works  fnak^  the.  I  PobHefiiMi- 
most  conspicuous  figure.     In  these,  the  01iihe;se  are  safd  to  excel ;  bat"  |  '^  ' 
h  is  in  broad  day  that  they  exhibit  them,  as  if  afiaid  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen.     Thdr  theatre,  so  much  praised  by  Lord  Mtoutney,  seems  not  I  Thwue. 
to  have  given  equal  pleasure  to  M.  Guignes.*     The  Shslcespeares  ^of  rekin  never 
observe  unity  of  time  or  place;  rules  which  are  not  quite  essential  in  themseWes,  but 
which  arise  out  of  another  rule,  important  m  the  eyes  of  all  naiioiis,  that  which  pre- 
scribes for  every  production  of  human  genius  a  uiBty  of  interest  and  of  thought  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  founded  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.     In  a 
Ch'mese  tragedy,  the  actor  is  often  supposed  .to  traverse  immense  local  distance  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  and  it  often  happens  ttiat  the.  same  who  in  the  first  act  is  an 
infant,  becomes  an  old  man  before  the  piece  is  concludedb  ^ 

In  the  Chinese  operas,  spirits  make  their  appearance  on  th^  stage;  I  ctAumtt^^ 
birds  and  other  sbiimals  speak  as  well  as  walk.  '^  On  our  return  from  |  ^^ 
Pekin,"  says  M.  Guignes,^  ^'  the  mandarm^  had  the  politeness  to  cadse  the  piece 
called  the '  Towier  of  9y-hoi*  to  be  acted  before  us*  The  scene  was.opened  by  genii 
mounted  on  serpents,  and  taking  an  airing  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  bonze  of  the 
neighbourhood  fell  in  love  with  one  of  &e  goddesses,  and  ]iaid  his- addresses  to  her. 
The  hitter,  unmoved  by  her  sister's  remonstrances,  listened  to  the  proposals'of  the 
young  man,  married  him,  became  pregnant,  and  was  d^hvered  on  the  stage  of  a  child, 
who  in  a  few  minutes  wais  able  to  walk.  Enmged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the 
ccnii  dismissed  the  bonze  froiA  his  priestly 'functions,  and,  in  the  end,j«tnick  the 
tower  with  lightning,  by  which  it  was  reduced  6>  thtit  cRsmantled  state  in  which  the 
tower  of  that  name  actually  is.'*   • 

if  to  these  incongruities  we  add,  that  an  actor  itsioften  in  the  presence  of  another 
actor  without  being  supposed  to  see  him,:  that,  in  order  to  intimate  that  one  enters  a 
room,  H  is  enough  to  pretend  to  open  a  door,  and  to  raisq  the  &>ot  in  order  to  step 
over  tfie  threshold,  though  no  tmce  of  door  or  threshold  is  exhibited,  and  that  a  man 
who  lioMs  a  whip  in  bis  haqd  is  supposed  to  bo  on  horseback,  we  shall  form  a  tole- 
rably jnat  idea  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Chinese. 

Those  Who  have  frequented  the  Chinese  sea-ports  have  been  struck  Ivieetortiie 
with  the  total  absence  of  pr<ftnty  in  the  inhabitants.     Perhaps  in  places  |  **»■*«* 
where  the  temptation  less  frequently  occurs,  this  vice  is  less  prominent.     There  are 

*  Macartney,  ii?.  p.  359.    De  GaignSi.  ii.  323,  he. 
t  Be  Guijrnesy  it,  32^9  &c.  , 
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Others  which  seem  to  preiail  universally;  indolence  in  the  upper  classes,  and  sloven- 
liness in  the  k>wer.  The  rich  will  not  even  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  eat  witli- 
out  assistance ;  they  have  slaves  to  put  their  victuals  in  their  mouths.  The  poor  eat 
every  thing  they  can  find;  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  du- 
ease*  In  so  populous  a  country,  that  practice  may  find  the  excuse  of  neces^ty.  To 
Ae  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  their  expogiure  of  children,  a  very  ancient  practice," 
yet  far  less  prevalent  among  them  tban^  prejudiced  travellers  have  believed.  The 
dead  bodies  of  children  which  the  police  of  Pekin  collect  in  the  streets,  are  those  of 
infants  who  have  died,  and  which  have  keen  thus  disposed  of  by  their  indigent  parents 
to  avoid  the  expenses  of  burial. I 

The  Chinese  are  a  set  of  subjugated  and  disciplined  barbarians.  Seldom  do  (hry 
hiy  aside  the  humble  insinuating  air  of  a  slave  anxious  to  please-  They  rarely  be- 
lted. I  tray  the  slightest  appearance  of  rudeness  or  of  passion.  This  charactrt 
partlv  arises  from  the  total  abstinence  which  thcv  observe  from  heating  diet  and  ine- 
briatmg  liquors.  The  use  of  tea  is  very  general  among  them.  A  large  vessel  of  it 
is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family  tlirough  the  whole  day.  Chi- 
nese dishes  ^eem  shocking  to  every  European,  but  it  is  not  oiling  tft  any  want  of 
art  or  care  in  their  cookery.  Ctiinese  dinners  ore  rendered  insufferably  tedious  by 
the  ceremony  with  lyhich  they  are  accompanied.  In  those  given  by  the  emperor  of 
China  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  and  at  which  M.  de  Guignes  was  present,  man} 
salutations  and  genuflexions  were  made  before  i\\o  guests  could  touch  such  plate.s  a.n 
were  supposed  to  come  from  the  hand  of  tho  monarch.  One  day  a  large  and  Hne 
sturgeon  was  brought  to  these  travellers;  their  appetite  was  keen;  but,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  use  any  freedoms,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  complimenting  llio 
august  fish  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mtfriign.  I  Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  grandees  and  mandarins.  The  emperci 
keeps  a  well  appointed  seraglio.;];  Marriages  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  parents. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  presents  nmst  bo  made  to  hor  family.  Her  husband  can- 
not see  her  till  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.  Tho  sex  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  slaver) ; 
the  Chinese  peasant  yokes  his  wife  and  his  ass  together  to  his  plough.  § 

The  graves  are  judiciously  placed  without  the  town  on  barren  hills,  where  there  i*? 
no  risk  of  the  dead  ever  being  disturbbd  by  agricultural  operations.  White  is  tiu* 
colour  used  for  mourning;  the  soiling  which  it  so  easily  contracts  is  considered  as  aii 
Wonhipofcbe  ©xpression  of  sorrow  and  of  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
tsBki*  The  (amiUes  offer  a  sort  of  worship  at  the  tombs  of  such  memben)  of 

have  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  death.  They  assemble  round  the  sepulchral  monu- 
tnent  on  certain  days  ccmsecratcd  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased*  The  spiriu  of 
their  ancestors  seeili  indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a  sort  of  household  gods;  an 
affecting  illusion,  which  shows  that  the  heart  has  not  lost  all  influence  even  among 
the  Chinese. 

ReKgtoft.  I  The  primitive  religion  of  China  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  sha- 
manism, the  principle  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  other  re- 
markable objects  in  nature.  This  ancient  religion  has  been  smothered  under  the 
rbSUMfhj  of  i  numfcfous  sects  which  have  been  grafled  on  it.  Among  these  is  the  sect 
cooftieMit,&e.  I  of  Confucius,  often  compared  to  the  Stoical  system  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Like  the  latter,  it  has  obtained  the  preference  among  men  of  condition. 
who  perhaps  once  hoped  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  political  religion.  But  the  books 
of  Kong-fu-Ue,  or  Confucius,  are  full  of  superstitious  ideas.  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun 
or  of  Tao-tse  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Its  founders  are  fond  of  a  tranquil  anJ 
contemplative  life ;  but  they  admit  astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed;  they  have 
thehr  monasteries  and  a  sort  of  worship. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  tho  multitude  liiitened  with  ardour  to  (he 
apostles  of  brahniinism  who  came  from  India  about  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  Clm^- 
w-^s-^-.  I  ijjm  ^j^^    Their  doctrine,  modified  under  the  name  of  the  religion  o^^^' 

•  Marco  Polo,  de  Keb.  Orient,  ii.  53. 
t  Compire  Barrow.  1.  281,  S^c.    BcU,  iii,  523.    De  Guinea,  u.  285-^WO. 

♦  DC  Ouignes,  h.  283,  etc.  §  Ncehofi  Hmbwy,  Part  ii;  p.  5Q, «  pWe. 
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has  become  thai  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese.  It  U  fiDed  with  their  superstittOQfy 
self-accifisationSj  appreheostons,  and  inortificatiQns,  i^uited  to  the  timid  puiiillanimoui 
cbaracter  of  most  eastern  nations.  The  priest's  of  fo  are  called  boozes.  Their 
miinber  is  prodigious;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  full  million  of  them  in  the  empire* 
AQ  of  them  live  hy  alms.  These  holy  mendicants  conceal  mider  a  solier  garb  a  suf- 
ticient  stock  of  pride  and  of  avarice.  Perhaps  the  NestoriaDs  who,  in  ti^e  eighth 
century,  were  disseminated  in  China,  introduced  same  ceremonies  of  the  Christioj^ 
worship  which  have  intermingled  themselves  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes^ 
The  bells,  the  lamps,  the  salutations,  and  several  othe];  characteilstics  of  the  Chi- 
nese ritual,  seem  to  favour  this  opinion.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the 
Chinese  worship,  that  the  bonzes  never  suppose  tliat  they  g^ve  the  least  offence  to 
their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast  tables  on  each  side  of  tlieirjaltars.  Nothing 
hi  more  common  in  Chma  than  to  see  in  a  temple  the  good  people  drinking  their  tea, 
or  partaking  of  other  refreshments,  wliile  the  little  pieces  of  sweet  smelling  wood  are 
buroiog  mider  the  nostrils  of  their  god. 

The  religion  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mantchoo  •  dynasty  is  that  oF  the  Pelfu- 
Lama«  These  emperors  give»powerful  protection  to  that  pontiff;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  collection  of  his  revenues,  they  have  now  caused  Th^t'ta  be  occupied 
with  Chinese  troops.  * 

In  so  vast  an  empire,  tiie  trade  between  the  different  f^roviiices  must  |  iHde. 
bo  of  large  amount,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  He  nature;  an,d,  if  we  knew  it,  we 
should  probably  feel  Httle  interest  in  the  matter.  The  trade  whicb  they  carry  on 
with  foreign  nations  is  not  proportioned  tb  the  size  and  oputence  of  tfie  I  j^JJJ***" 
empire.  In  1806,  China  exported  about  ibrty-five  millions  of  pounds  [  Uoo. 
weight  of  tea,  thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  thd  Amenicans,  one  million  to 
die  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  British;  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000 
pieces  of  nankeen,  three  millions  of 'pounds  of  tut^nttgue,  besides  -co[^)er,  borax, 
alum,  quicksilver,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  tin,  vermiUon;  '80p,000  p9unds  of  cin< 
Qaffla%  rhubarb,  musk,  and  various  other  dnigs.  A  hundred  and  twenty-two  £uro- 
[»ean  vessels,  of  which  eighty  were  Ei^lish,  thirty-three  American,  (if  a  geographer 
can  be  pardoned  for  once  calling  these  European,)  and  three  Danish,  exported  the^e 
goods.  They  had  brought  with  them  rice,  (tliirty-Bix  million  pounds  wdight,^  cotton, 
Lirien,  woollen  etufls,  glasa^  beavers^  otters  and  foxes  skins,  sandal  wood,  catechu, 
benzoin,  and  various  other  drugs  and  spices.*  These  vessels,  and  those  which  landed 
in  the  Imrbour  of  Fou-kien,  where  the  Spaniard^  of  Manilla,  go*  for  nankeens  and 
napery,  had  imported  into  China  3,380,000.  hard  dollars,  f  If  it 'is  considered  that 
the  tea  aloqe  amounted  to  3,393,3331.  SterUng,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation 
could  not  be  valued  at  less  thdn  2,083,833/.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drain  of  specie 
from  Ihe  western  t^orU  is  much  less  considerable  than  is«generally  supposed.  In 
1804,  6,  and  6,  it  suffered  a  pjrogressive  diminution*  The  trade  with  the  Europeeiis 
at  Cai^n  is  in  (ho  exclusive  possession  of  twelve' privileged  merchants  called  iai»- 
msU.  These  merchants  make  immense  profits;  but  a^etof  greedy  |  Th^ntmSata, 
mandarins,  esqpert  custom-house  officers,  and  wily  uiterpreters,  are  supported  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  hannists  and  the  Europeans.  These  different  classee  of  per- 
sons, and  the  people  6f  Canton,  reap  the  profits  of  a  trade  the  extinction  of  which 
would  probably  be  a  malter  of  indifference  to  the  greater  part  of  China. 

China  might  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  great  part  of  her  army,  |  Ansf. 
which  tiBTeUers  teH  us  is  innumerable.     Some  call  it  1,462,590,  others  1,800,000. 
We  diflU  not  attempt  to  contrq^ct  either  of  these  statements.    It  is  |  Fleet 
equaHy  certain,  according  to  the  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  consists  exactly  of 
9999  ships.    All  this  is  sufficiently  moderate  for  an  empire  which  contains  883 
millions  of  inhabitants,. as  his  j^xcellency  Tchou-tartzin  officially  assured  Lord 
Macartney. 
But  what  degtee  of  confidence  can  we  place  in  these  enormous  statements,  when 

*  De  GingBes,  i.  267, «00.  U.  351, 360,369.  iiL  45. 

t  Benooard  de  Sainte-Oroix,  Voyage  aux  ladeSiO^entalei,  t.  iil.  p.  152 JL60.    Compare  witli 
Humboldi^  jSiaai  sur  le  ]fexique»  %  p.  ;151. 
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we  find  that  a  statiatkai  account,  composed  by  command  of  tlie  emperor  Kicn*LoDg,^ 
only  half  a  century  ago,  mado^the  number  of  peasants  who  wore  liable  to  the  ma- 
norial  tax  amount  only  to  twenfy-five  millions ;  when  we  find  old  cenBUscs,  wbicU 
Ttopnhtioii.  I  for  fifteen  centuries  make  the  population  of  China  fiuctirate  only  between 
forty-eight  and  sixty-'tnidions  ;t  and  when,  on  comparing  the  tables  of  population  of 
1743,  given  by  Father  Allerstein,  with  those  of  Lord  Macartney  for  the  year  1795, 
an  increase  of  three  or  four^fold  is  found  to  have  taken  place ;%  when,  in  ftie,  we 
may  see  thi^  each  of  these  estimates  l£ft)($urs  under  evident  error,  some  of  flie  man- 
bers  being  literal  Tepetitioas  of  others, 'and  other  sums  out  of  all  proportion  T 

Cool  and  impartial  menjate  the  population  of  China,  properly  so  called,  at  150 
ifiBtwy  diiei-  millions.  The  army,  which  may  amount  to  500,000  or  600,000  rcgulai 
*'*'*  troops,  and  ^  million  of  noniades'  of  military  habits^  has  nothing  formi- 

dable but  its  numerical  amount.  Bad  artillerymen,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  miUtaty 
evolntioD,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  destitute  of  courage  and  the  military  spirit,  the 
Chinese  would  probably  yield  as  easily  to  a  moderate  European  force,  as  they  ka?c 
formerly  so  often  fallen  under  the  invasions  of  the  hordes  of  central  Asia. 

The  picture  which  wc  have  now  drawn  is  conformable  to  the  ideas  of 
JLa  Pcrouae,  of  Krusenstem,  of  Barrow,  and  of  De  Guigoes,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  missionaries ;  yet  it  is  con- 
demned  by  a  number  Qf  persons  who  from  the  heart  of  Europe,  raise  encomiums  on 
China.  .  In  the  huU  century,  China  foimd  her  interested  and  ardent  panegyrists  ia 
two  powerful  parties!  The  French  philosophers  and  the  Jesuits  vied  with  each 
other  in  eictolling  the  laws  and  the  happiness  of  that  country.  The  plulosophcr^ 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject  o;i  which  they  pronounced  a  judgment :  the  Jesnitt; 
knew  a  great  deal.  But  those  \Wio  reason  with  impartiality  will  never  prefer  llie  na- 
tural religion  of  Confucius  to  Christianity ;  noi^wiU  the  free  and  high^mndcd  nations 
of  Europe  admire  the  arrangements  of  a  tyrannical  police,  the  amioynucc  of  a 
childish  etiquette,  and  "the  great  walls"  which  have  been  erected  for  interrupting  tli€ 
communications  of  the  human  mind.    • 

In  the  midst  of  these  opinions,  dictated  by  enthusiasm  and  parly 
spirit,  we  must' particularize  those  which  relate  to  tlie  pretended  anti- 
quity'of  the  Chinese  empire.  We  know  that  the  enemies  of  tho  Christian  religion 
have  made  it  an  important  object  of  research  to  discovcr-9i' people  whose  records  arc 
more  ancient  than  NoahM  flood,  and  more  ancient  than  even  the  common  term  as- 
signed as  the  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation.  The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians  having  been  reduced  to  its  proper  value,  they  recurred  to  tliat 
of  India  and  of  China.  -  The  wonders  of  distant  countries  were  fitted  to  inspiir  a 
greater  degree  of  veneration.  China  was  represented  as  a  biglily  civilized  and  floa- 
ribbing  empire  4600  yeare  before  Christ,  and  if  due  time  is  allowed  for  the  formatfcm 
of  such  an  empire,  it  must  have  existed  for  a  period  often  or  twenty  thousand  year?. 
Some  ill-infornied  missionaries,  wishing  from  motives  of  vanity' to  display  the  an- 
tiquity of  an  empire  of  which  they  pretended  to  have  a  spiritual  conquest,  >nnt 
bhndly  into  the  same  system,  without  being  aware  of  tho  cpttse<iucnces  to  whicb  i^ 
A.  MM  bdbM  led.  A  bad  historical  conipilationy  traufjated  from.tlte  Chinese,  ||  tells  iis 
***^  that  Fohi  founded  the  empire  of  China  about  3000  yeare  before  Christ* 

and  that,  three  centuries  after  this,  Hoang-Tl  reigned  pver  flourishing  states,  which 
were  1660  miles  long  and  1100  broad. 
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.JeeSnff^  I  Unfortunately  for  such  narratives,  China  herself  has  produced  his- 
amiqaity.  I  torians  candid  enough  to  reject  all  the  ibhSes  concerning  Fohi  and  llo- 
ang-Ti.  They  do  not  even  venture  to  vouch  for  the  traditions  respecting  tlie  rei^u 
BefcnChr.  I  of  lao,  probably 'an  allegorical  person,  whose  era  is  fixed  twbnty-threc 
^"^^  I  centuries  before  Christ    Let  us  conaider  in  what  the  great  actions  of 

*  Pay*8in-y-tund$bi»  tnaslftted  from  tbe  Chinese  into  Bussiani  and  thence  into  Gcrmsui. 
Buiclung's  Mag.  G^og'.  ziv. 

-^L^«  Ouigncs,  Observations  Bur  le  D^nombrcmcnt  de  la  Clnnc.  Jtourn.  des  Savans.  Mars 
47 a0|  p.  155,  fitc. 

■  ?S£.^®  **WeB  aabioined  to  this  Book. 

I  i--Hutoiro  c^ncrrfc  dc  la  Chine,  en  12  vol  trad  pari©  r.Maillaetrabb^  Grower. 
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lao  consisted.  He  drained  marshes,  ho  hunted  down  wild  boasts,  ho  cullivated  a 
licsort  country^  and  ao  narrow  were  the^  dimensions  of  his  territory  that 
ho  surveyed  the  whole  four  times  in  the  year.*  Ten  centuries  after  this, 
wo  find  the  princes  of  China  moving  from  province  to  province  accom- 
poiited  by  all  their  subjects  nomadic  like  themselves,  and  living  all  alike 
cither  in  caves  of  the  rocks  or  in  cabins  of  earth.f  In  the  time  of  Confucius  the 
whole  of  China  south  of  the  Blue  River  was  still  a  desert |  Nothing 
in  the  Chinese  annals  of  that  period  affords  any  evidence  of  a  great  na- 
tion. There  is  no  authentic  monument  to  attest  the  power  of  those  who  erected  it. 
I'iio  books,  written  on  very  brittle  paper  and  very  frequently  recopicd,  can  give  no 
iiiiurraation  worthy  of  our  confidence-  And  we  further  know  that,  two  centurieti  be- 
fore tlio  Christian  era,  a  barbarous  monarch  caused  all  the  writings  then  in  existence 
to  be  destroyed.  We  must  then,  with  the  learned  among  the  Cliinese,  give  the  his- 
tory of  China  no  farther  extension  than  eight  or  nine  centuries  at  most  bclbre  Christ. § 
The  hypothesis  which  finds  it  entitled  to  any  higher  antiquity  owes  its  origin  to  the 
caprice  of  some  modern  literati,  and  the  vanity  of  the  emperors.  j| 

Bat  we  may  be  told  that  astronomical  observations,  allowed  by  M.  dc 
la  Place  to  be  exact,ir  are  as  ancient  as  1100  before  Christ.  Laying 
aside  the  objections  to  which  the  authenticity  of  these  observations  is  liable,  admit- 
Uiv^  that  they  are  not  composed  by  modem  Chinese,  they  only  prove  that  1100  years 
hci'ore  Christ  a  civilized  tribe  and  town  existed  which  produced  men  of  science. 
Ei'^tem  Asia  may,  like  Europe,  have  had  her  Greeks  and  her  Atlwnians.  There  is 
a  ip-cat  difference  between  that  and  the  formation  of  an  inmienso  empire.  From 
1 1 00  to  2300  there  is  also  a  long  space  of  time.  A  shorter  interval  witnessed  the 
rL<e,  the  civiUzation,  and  the  extinction  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

Even  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  our  era  China  has  cflen 
been  divided  into  small  states;  and,  if  her  civihzatiott  is  of  more  ancient 
(late,  it  must  oftener  than  once  have  perished ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  centiny.the  iiiha- 
liitaiUs  of  the  province  of  Fou-kien  in  Mangi  or  southern  China,  ate  with  avidity  the 
ilo::jh  of  their  fellow  creatures,  nicely  preferring  that  of  persons  in  good  bodily  con- 
ilition ;  drank  the  blood  of  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  marked  their  sldns  with  hot 
irons  Uke  the  most  savage  nations.**     The  person  who  relates  these  facts  had  tho 
management  of  a  district  of  the  country.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  from 
Marco  Polo  to»M.  de  Guignes,  all  who  have  seen  China  have  observed  facts  so  uni- 
versally tending  to  assuage  tho  enthusiasm  of  those  who  cherished  at  a  distance  au 
admiration  of  China.     Wo  may  praise  the  character  of  her  policy  in  some  particu- 
lars.    The  politician  of  Europe  may  contemplate  with  mixed  admiration  and  disap- 
fH>iiitment  the  unyielding  conviction  entertained  by  the  government  of  J  snminary  mii. 
liio  hazard  of  giving  access  to  the  influence  of  our  pohtical  intrigues;  ]  «'""""*• 
and  the  moral  philosopher  may  admire  the  cool  and  considerate  theories  by  which 
they  explain  and  account  for  the  errors  both  of  one  another  and  of  other  nations,  so 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  mysterious  reprobation  of  crime  and  boastfuKlisplays 
of  forgiveness  which  have  so  of\en  rendered  European  and  especially  Spanish  mani- 
iVstos  ridiculous,  and  he  may  view  with  approbation  the  firmness  with  which  they 
txccute  such  acts  as  appear  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  social  order.  How 
hiive  they  acquired  a  tone  so  dignified,  and  so  unlike  that  barbarous  incapacity  for 
tiiinking  which  in  other  particulars  they  betray,  and  that  inhumanity  which  marks 
mirny  parts  of  their  practical  proceedings?     What  are  the  means  by  which  the  more 
rcipcctable  materials  of  the  national  cliaracter  admit  of  being  improved,  and  incor- 
l»orated  into  a  consistent  system  of  social  fehcity  ?     By  what  means  can  a  condition 
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thus  formed  become  secure  against  the  ambitious  intermeddling!^  of  other  powcL-. 
consistently  with  a  liberal  interchange  of  social  advantages  ?  and  finally^  By  what 
steps  might  such  materials  be  adopted  by  those  who  at  present  valaa  nothing  so  much 
as  original  genius  in  its  free,  romantic^  and  impassioned  exercises,  without  weaken- 
ing their  mental  vigour?  These  are  problems  of  great  interest  to  the  citizen  of  the 
wurld,  who  flatters  himself  that  some  Utopian  state  of  society  is  within  the  reach  of 
his  species,  while  he  is  solicitous  to  exclude  from  bis  contemplations  the  reveries  of 
idle  imagination.  Such  a  person  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  entci- 
tain  a  spirit  of  bitter  animosity  towards  the  Chinese,  and  speak  and  write  as  if  ii 
were  somewhat  unfortunate  that  so  singular  a  nation  ever  had  existence.  Yet  a  caiuiid 
wish  to  acknowledge  their  virtues  need  not  be  suficred  to  generate  a  blind  credulit}  in 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  which  have  so  often  been  urged  in  &vour  of  this  nation. 


Table  of  the  Population  atid  Revenue  of  China  Proper^  froni  Ihe  Chinese  Gcop-aphK 

Daisin-y'-tund^hi. 


Number    of   Peasants 

Tribute  of  Wheat  in 

Tribute  of  Silver  in 

Provinces. 

aubject  to  contribu- 

Chinese bushels  or 

Una^t 

tion.                     . 

dAn.» 

Pc-iche-li    .     .     . 

3,340,544 

118,162 

2,422,128 

Kiangnan  . 

.    k 

4,256,712 

189,124 

5,327,614 

ShaU'Si  •     •     . 

1,799,895 

110,054 

2,973,242 

Shan-ton     .     . 

2,431,936 

1,271,494 

3,463,221 

Ho-nan  •    •    . 

2,527,456 

249,476 

2,605,191 

S  hen -si  •     • 

2,262,438 

191,955 

1,450,714 

Kan*tcheoo 

451,693 

520,618 

300,506 

Tchc-kiang 

3,124,798 

1,363,400 

2,856,719 

Kiang-si 

337,069 

942,065 

1,975,711 

Mou  quau    •     . 

752,970 

609,501 

1,308,769 

Sf-tchoocn . 

650,208 

656,426 

Foo-kien     .     . 

^         •  ■ 

1,528,607 

297,462 

1,030,712 

Quantong  •     , 

1,201,320 

114,579 

1,286,198 

Quang-»i     .    , 

220,690 

67,755 

^75,974 

louu-nan     .    . 

237,965 

227,626 

209,582 

Quoi-tcheoo    . 

41,089 

123,015 

118,094 

25,165,390 

6,396,286 

28,360,800 

Old  Sialemcnts  of  ihe  PopulaUon  of  China. 


Census  in  the  first  century  •     .     . 
A.  D.  740,  under  the  Tang  dynasty 
A.  D.  1393|  under  Hong-Voo  .     • 
A.  D.  1491,  under  Hiao-TsuD^     . 
A.  D.  1578,  under  Van-Lie      .     . 


Families. 


12,233,062 
8,412,800 

16,052.860 
9,113,446 

10,621,436 


Mottdis.t 


59,594,978 
48,143,600 
60,545,812 
53,281,158 
60,692,856 


*  The  dAn  is  equal  to  12,070  cubic  inches  ("rench. 

t  The  Una,  according  to  some,  is  equal  to  709  Dutch  om,  and,  aceordinir  to  others,  to 
772  or  781. 
i  The  term  used  technically  in  Chiaii  ia  these  statementSy  u  touts  is  in  Europe. 
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PopmhUan 


AceordiDg'  to  Anentein,  174H, 


into 


Fong-tien 
Pe-tehe-li 
Kiang-nan,  divided 

Oan*hoei 

and  Kian^Boo 
Kiao-ai    . 
Tcha«kiang    • 
Fou-kicn 
Hoo  quango  dirided 

Hoo«pee      • 

aod  Hod -nan 
Shan-ton 
Ho*nan 
Chan-si 
Chen-si,  divided  into  Si-ngan 

and  Kan^aoo 
Se-tchoon 
Kooang'tong 
Kooang-si 
Yoon-nan 
Koei-tcheoo 


Mouths. 
668,852 
15,222,940 


.  11,006,604 
•  15,429,690 
.      8,063,671 


8,080,603  > 
8,829,8203 


16,910,423 

25,180,7j{4 
16,332,507 
9,768,189 
7,287,443 
7,412,014 
2,782,976 
6,782,975 
3,947,414 
2,078,892 
3,402,722 


Bbcaftney^ 


,1795  I 


. 


« 


38^00,000 

32,000,000 

19,000,000 
21,000,000 
>5,000,000 

27,000,000 

24,000/)00 

25,000,000 

27,000,000 

18,000,000 

12,000,000 

27,000,000 

2 1,000,000 

10,000,000 

8,000^00 

9,000,000 


Total 198,213,713     I    333,000/toO 
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THIBET. 


Tnft  norfliem,  the  central,  and  the  eastern  regions  of  Ama  havn,  in  the  twenty  pre- 
ceding  books,  passed  before  us  in  successiveTcview.  Its  southern  ports  still  remain, 
the  countries  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Bfamapootro,  and  the  Irawaddy,  AH 
these  tivers  have  beeo  thought  to  descend  from  a  plateau  possessing  a  {  G«neni  view. 
soulhetB  unclination,  but  separated  by  immense  mountains  from  the  rest  of  soathem 
Asia.  This  plateau  is  Thibet  Here  we  approach  a  mysterions  and  sacred  country, 
the  cradle  of  more  than  one  system  of  religion,  and  in  (he  bosom  of  which  the  seat  of 
perpetual  winter,  the  throne  of  sujierstition  has  been  erected.  But  we  must  wait  for 
a  time  till  geographioal  ^investigation  shall  be  admitted  to  profhne  that  holy  land 
where  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  die  Almighty  holds  his  sway  amidst  rocks,  forests, 
and  conreota* 

Thibet,  known  to  us  since  the  thirteenth  centuTy,t  continued  long  in-  I  3£t^^*Jf 
accessible  to  Ettropean  tiavellens.  'Marco  Polo  did  not  enter  the  coun-  \  i%ifcM. 


*  This  province  beiQg  in  Tartsry,  is  not  included  scpsiately  in  the  last  eaameiation. 
tub  ctfisd  ti^^rr  and  T^vrtfT  in  the  Byzantine  hbtoiy.    Walil»  Ottinden,  1 18f . 
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tty;  y^t  ke  hlusk^ven  a  very  curioiis  descijptiotuof  it  Accordii^  to  Um,  Tehetli 
containeA  eight  kingdoms;  part  of  it  had  been  devastated  by  the  armies  of  Kublai* 
Khan.  It  abounded  in  wild  animals;  and  travelleis,  in  Order  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  attacks,  set  fire  to  the  forests  of  large  reed^)  (u  e,  bamboos]  with  which 
the  country  was  covered.  In  the  inhabited  pi^rts  several  strange  customs  prevailed. 
sti«BM  I  "^^^  natives  did  not  choose  to  many  wBomen  who  had  preserved  the 
pimeUoe.  j  tceasure  which  in  other  countriaa  husbands  so  highly  prize.  They  en- 
treated strangers  to  initiate  their  young  women  in  impum  gallantry,  and  to  leave 
wUih  them  toiling  presents,  as  memorials  of  their  transitory  intercourse.  The  fe* 
maiea  hung  tiwBe  tn^ihi^s  roimd  their  necks;  and  tlie  greater  the  numbers  were  in 
which  they  could  display  them,  the  more  certain  were  they  of  establishing  thcmseWeJ 
by  marriage.  The  country  yielded  gold,  musk,  and  coral.  * 
Piofineei  I  On  the  west  of  Tebeth)  Marco  Polo  placed  the  province  of  Canicloo, 
WLsSo!^^  I  or  Ganicloo,  where  there  was  a  lake  rich  in  pearls.  It  contained  many 
of  the  muslranimals,  which  they  colled  gadderyj  mines  of  turquoiacs  and  of  ^old, 
and  several  aromatic  plants. '  Thia  country  seems  to  answer  to  that  of  Gang-Dcsh 
mentioned  in  the  Zenda^Yesta  and  in  Ferishta,  and  was  once  considered  as  tlie 
country  of  tho  GkuigeA  from  its  sources  to  its  cataracts.!  It  is  terminated  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Brius,  ^^ch  is  probably  tlie  Bramagootra,  or  Brihmapootre,  which 
carried  down  gold  dust  mingled  with  its  sand.  Beyond  that  river  lay  the  pronncc  of 
Oaraiam,  the  capital  of  which  was  called  lacy.  That  countiy ,  rich  in  horses,  in  gold, 
and  in  rioe^  waa  infested  by  enormous  serpents.  The  inhabitants  spoke  a  peculiar 
language;  thej  drank  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice.  The  great  khan  made  war  on  tho 
king  of  Mian  (t.  e.  Ava)  and  of  Ban§ala  (Bengal)  for  the  countiy  of  Camiam.  \h 
ip6\f.  possession  of  it  as  well  aa  of  Botia  immediately  adjoining.;!;  Botia  was  c^i- 
dbntiythe  modern  Bootin;  and  this  CaraiaRi«wlnBh  commentators  have  hitlieii«^ 
•  oaniod  aa  far  west  as  Little  Bukharia,  must  be  the  country  of  Asham  with  its  ancient 
capital  A:&QO.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Cai^uam  has  some  relation  to  that  of  the  Gai- 
tdw  mountains  In  n  neighbouring  province  called.  Azdondam,  or  Arcladain,§  or 
frittmti  f m*-  Caridi,|]  the  own  confined  themselves  to  bed  for  forty  days  afitcr  the  de- 
'**»°^  livery  of  their  wives,  and  had  the  caxe'of  th^  infant  committed  to  thcra. 

The  only. objects  of  th^ir  worship  were  tlio  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  their  respective 
families.  Qold  abounded  to  such  a  degree  that  every  man  wore  a  small  plate  of  that 
,  metal  as  a  cover  to  his  teeth;  and  they  exchanged  it  ft)r  an  equd  weight  of  silver, 
which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the'  country  of  Mion,  and  was  not 
Bagt^ftn^ot  I  found  qf.  att  in  that  of  Caridi*  Their  sorcerers  pretended  to  care  the 
5^*"'*"«  I  sick  by  magic  songs,  to  which  they  danced  with  hideous  contortions,  till 
one  of  thorn,  seized  wiw  the  influence  of  the  demon,  fell  Sown  and  declared  by  wbat 
aort  of  sacrifices  it  was  ffcecessary  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  spirit  who  dictat- 
ed his  wolds.  These  ase  exactly  the  juggleries  of  the  present  Shaaxians.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Caridi  was  Nokian.lf  This  is  the  name  of  a  great  rivex  which 
runs  fram  Thibet  into  Ava.  Thus  the  country  of  Caridi  ia  the  south-east  point  of 
Thibet,  and  perhaps  the  country  of  the  nation  of  tlva  Kariaines  which  is  spread  over 
Ava.  Marco  Pdo  also  mentians  the  town  of  Ciangloo,  or  Cartgloo,**  whicli  seems  to 
be  the  J>sanclo  of*  the  map  of  the  missionaries. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  interesting  account  of  Marco  Polo,  troat- 
.  ed  at  the  present  day  with  undue  contempt.  It  is  more  instructive  tliaii 
by  Father  Andrada  in  1626;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  half  oftfie  eidi- 
tcCBl^  century  that  the  missioi^ries  of  Pekin  collected  more  pertain  infomiatioii. 
Horatio  Delia  Pinna,  a  capuchin,  spent  eighteen  years  ui  tlie  capital  of  Thilx^t,  but 
bis  observations  were  not  Judiciously  directed.-fl    Two  rapid  visits  .of  the  Engli=l») 

•  liarci  PauU  de  Reb.  Qlien.  lib.  il.  ci^  36,  Sf.  edit.  Mutter,  cap.  8$.  adit.  1508. 
t  WshT,  p.  239—242. 

#  M.  Polo  de  Reb.  Or.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39,  40, 42,  43,  Mtiller.  edit 

§  Ibid.  cap.  41.  I  Ibid,  edit  of  1508,  cap.  *89. 

1  Edition  of  1508,  Vnchian  In  Mailer. 

**  Edition  of  1508,  Cangho  ih  Mjiller.' 

tt  Uoiatio  della  Pinns^  BeUzeone  dclla  nuMioae  del  Thibet  Rome,  1^42,  (4to.) 
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sent  oat  on  an  embassy  to  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  southern  Thftet,  that 
of  Mr.  Bojie  in  1T74,  and  that  of  Captain  Turner  in  1784;  some  inform^ion  derived 
from  manuscripts  in  the  language  of  Thibet  found  among  the  Ealmuks,*  and  some 
verbal  accounts  given  by  Russian  subjects  professing  the  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama;f 
these  constitute  all  the  sources  of  our  information  concerning  this  singular  country, 
so  interesting  both  in  its  physical  and  its  moral  aspect. 

Under  the  name  of  Thibet  we  comprehend  all  the  countries  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  Indostan,  to  the  east  of  Great  Bukharia,  to  the  south 
of  Lfitde^Bukharia,  to  the  south-west  of  Tangoot,  (taking  this  name  in  its  strictest 
acceptation^)  to  the  west  of  China,  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  Birman  empire.  In 
this  wide  range,  Little  Thibet  and  the  state  of  Ladaak  in  the  west,  as  well  as  Bootan 
in  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  separate  countries.  The  south-east  boundary  is 
little  known,  and  in  the  north  there  seem  to  be  provinces  respecting  which  we  are 
altogether  ignorant. 

D'Anville  makes  Thibet  terminate  at  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  Jesuit 
TieflSsnthaler,;]^  positively  assures  us  that  Great  Thibet  lies  on  ^the  north-east  of 
Cashmere,  and  Little  Thibet,  on  the  north-west.  The  shortest  road  to  Cashgar 
would  be  to  go  through  Great  Thibet,  but  that  not  being  permitted,  they  go  through 
Little  Thibet,  the  capital  of  which,  Eskerdon,  is  eight  days  journey  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Cashmere.  Beyond  it  is  Shakar.  Fiileen  days  journey  beyond  this, 
passing  through  thick  forests,  we  arrive  at  the  frontier  of  Little  Thibet  The  cara« 
vans  take  other  fif\een  days  to  reach  Cashgar.  From  these*facts  the  result  seems 
to  be,  that  we  may  with  confidence  place  Thibet  two  degrees  at  l^t  more  to  the 
north  than  it  is  situated  on  d'Anville's  maps.  The  Moos-Tag,  or  ^^  Snowy  Moun- 
tains,'' form,  according  to  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  boundary  of  Thibet, 
and  these  mountains  are  in  latitude  38^.  But  perhaps  these  countries,  without  be- 
longing properly  to  Thibet,  are  inhabited  by  small  nomade  hordes  dependent  on  the 
sovereigns  of  that  country.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  missiona- 
ries. §  Perhaps  these  countries  form  what  d'Anville  has  marked  Turk-endh  on  his 
maps;  perhaps  also  Turk-hend  and  Little  Thibet  are  the  same.  Turk-bend  seems 
to  mean  *^  Turkestan  on  the  Indus." 

The  general  name  of  these  countries  is  equally  uncertain  as  their    vafiou 
boundaries.     The  inhabitants  call  them  Pont  or,  Bhout,  or  adding  the    °*"^ 
termination  signifying  country,  Bhout-yidjW  which  appears  to  mean  '^the  country  of 
the  god  Boodha."    The  name  of  Thebet,  Thibet,  or  Tobbat,  known  to  the  Persians 
and  Arabians,  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  country  itself.     Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  Thlbetian  words.  Ten-boot,  ''kingdom  of  Boof'TT    The  Chinese 
call  it  Dikan;  the  Mo^igols  Baran^Talaj  or,  ''the  country  on  the  right,"  and  some- 
times include  it  under  the  name  of  Tangoot.** 

Geographers  have  sp(^ken  with  admiration  of  the  stupendous  chain  |  Moantaim. 
of  mountains  of  Thibet,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  their  direction  or  extent.  Those  of  the  south-west  and  south  are  at 
first  very  high  and  very  steep.  They  were  till  lately  considered  as  the  sources  of 
the  great  river  Ganges,  but  it  has  now  been  found  that  the  rivers  formerly  supposed 
to  run  into  the  Ganges,  are  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Behind  these  mountains  seve- 
ral valleys  and  plateaux  are  extended,  partly  included  in  Indostan.  These  are  the 
Uimmaleh  mountains,  the  Imaus,  and  the  Hemodus  of  the  ancients ;  they  seem  to 
bend  in  a  send -circular  form  in  the  south-east  direction  from  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  Asham.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Sampoo  a  parallel 
chain  rises ;  and  still  farther  north  there  are  several  large  lakes.  The  chief  elevation 
seems  to  be  m  the  centre  to  the  south  of  lake  "ilirkiri.  It  is  called  Koiran,  a  name 
which  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  although  that  of  Kantel  is  given  to  ^e 
western  part.     Here  our  present  knowledge  ends.    We  do  not  know  if  these  chains 

*  Georgii  Eremitx  Alphabitum  Tliibetanum.    Uoma,  1762,  (4to.) 
t  Pallai^  Nouv.  M^m.  du  Nord.  i.  p.  201,  &c.  tv.  p.  271,  &c 

*  Deicnption  de  i'lnde,  ii.  p.  18.  §  Duhalde,  iv.  p.  464. 

!  Wahl.  Ostindien.  i.  188.  1  Geopgri,  Alphab.  Thibet. 

••  Pallaa,  1.  c.  i.  202. 
Vol,  II.— N 
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beartke  Indian  and  Chineae  name  of  Kantaiasa  or  Kantakkan,  and  (tie  Tartar  name 
of  Mua-Tag;  these  mountains  are  perhaps  detached  groups,  and  Thibet,  communi* 
eating  all  along  with  the  Kalmuks  and  Mongols,  perhaps  graduallj  passes  into  the 
plateau  of  central  Asia.  The  principal  valleys  of  this  system,  of  mountains  lie  east 
and  west,  and  are  generally  open  only  on  the  south-east.  Great  natural  features  of 
this  sort  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  even  to  prepare  us  for  forming  a  true  theory  of 
the  earth.  Chumularia,  near  Phari,  on  the  frontier  of  Bootin,  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  peaks.  On  the  west  is  the  peaK  of  Langoor,  which  seems  to  be  an  extin- 
guished volcano.* 

Bijen.  I      The  chief  river  of  Thibet  is  the  Berhampooter,  or  Brahmapootra, 

Mb  ****■  I  «  the  river  of  Brahma,"  which  receives  numerous  tributaries  in  Thibet, 
and  among  others  the  Sampoo.  Its  course  is  first  east,  then  south-east  for  a  space 
of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  confinea  of  Thibet  and  Asham,  where  it  takes  a 
turn  to  the  south-west,  and  seems  to  suffer  a  distortion,  in  order  to  flow  into  the  sea 
close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  is  apparently  confounded ;  this 
lower  part  of  its  oourse  is  nearly  400  miles  long. 

The  Hoan-Ho  and  the  Kiau-Ku  also  derive  their  origin  from  the  eastern  confines 
of  Thibet.  The  Irawaddy,  the  May-Kiap  of  Laos,  the  great  river  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  Nookian,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  M artaban,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pegu,  de- 
rive their  sources  from  the  eastern  pan  of  Thibet. 

iMktk  I      These  moantainous  regions  contain  numerous  lakes^     The  largest  is 

the  Terkiri,  about  seventy  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  The  Chinese  lamas, 
to  whom  we  ow^  the  only  map  'that  we  have  of  Thibet,  have  placed  several  other 
lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  We  know  for  certain  that  there  is  a  very 
singular  one,  which  furnishes  tincal  or  crude  borax.  Another  to  the  south  of  Lassa, 
and  called  Palte  or  Tambro,  is  in  another  respect  equally  extraordinary.  The  greater 
part  of  its  area  is  occupied  with  an  island.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  large  ditch  or  canal,  five 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  surrounding  an  island  about  a  hundred  miles  in  dianoeter.f 
The  smaller  lakes  even  in  the  southern  part  of  Thibet  are  frozen  in  winter  to  a  great 
depth. 

Climate.  I  The  seasons  in  this  country  observe  a  great  uniformity  both  in  their 
Temperatare.  |  respective  temperatures,  duration,  and  periodical  return.  They  seem  to 
follow  the  same  divisions  as  those  of  Bengal.  The  spring  from  March  till  May,  is 
remarkable  for  great  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  powerful  heats,  and  the  frequency 
of  thunder.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  September ;  heavy  rains  then  fall 
without  intermission,  the  rivers  become  enlarged,  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  swell 
the  inundations  of  Bengal.  From  -October  to  March,  the  sky,  constantly  serene,  is 
rarely  darkened  by  mists  or  by  clouds.  For  three  months  of  that  season  the  cold  is 
perhaps  more  rigorous  than  in  any  part  of  £urope.  It  is  of  a  dry  and  piercing 
quality ;  and,  though  in  a  latitude  of  26^  on  the  confines  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  vies 
with  that  of  the  Alps  under  the  parallel  of  46^. 

ainatoor  I  This  rude  and  frozen  climate  becomes  milder  to  the  south  of  the 
^""^^^  I  Himmaleh.  Turner  assures  us  that  Bootan,  notwithstanding  its  shape- 
less and  irregular  mountains,  is  covered  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  and  adorned  with 
forests  consisting  of  trees  of  astonishing  size.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
levelled,  laboured,  and  sown  by  the  industrious  inhabitants,  and  covered  with 
orchards,  cornfields,  and  villages.  Thibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  presented  to 
Captain  Tumer^s  view  nothing  but  low  hills  bristled  with  rocks  afTordiiig  no  appear- 
ance of  vegetation, — or  dry  plains  of  uniform  and  gloomy  aspect  The  cold  obliges 
the  inhabitants  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  hollow  valleys  and  in  caverns. 
TcgMBtfoo.  I  The  vegetation  of  IJIibet  is  little  known;  the  most  scientific  account 
that  we  have  embraces  only  the  s^thern  part  between  the  parallels  o(2T*  and  29^. t 
AgiiMtaire.  I  Its  agriculture  has  great  physical  obstacles  to  contend  with*  At  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  winter  the  valleys  are  generally  underwater;  yet  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
awl  soon  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.     The  autumn  being  clear  and  serene,  the  far- 

•  Alpbab.  Thibet,  p.  447.  f  Alphab.  Thibet,  p.  451. 

t  Baandert,  m  tb«  Philoiophical  Tranaaetionv,  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  79-106. 
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mer  spreads  hiff  corn  on  the  ground  to  drj,  then  employil  oxon  to  tread  it.  The  ooni« 
mon  species  of  grain  are  wheat,  peaae,  and  barley.  Rice  grows  only  in  (he  jsouUiem 
parts.  Turnips,  pumpkins  and  .cucumbers  are  abundant  The  greater  part  of  the 
plants  wthicfa  travellers  have  noticed  are  such  as  are  met  with  also  in  F^urope  and  in 
Bengal.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  forests  of  bamboos,  banafias,  aspens, 
birches,  cypresses,  and  yew-trees.  The  ash  is  remarkably  large  and  beautiful,  but 
the  firs  small  and  stunted.  On  the  snow-clad  mc^ntains  grows  the  Rheum  tmdtiiatem, 
which  the  natives  use  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  country  contains,  both  io  a  wild 
and  cultivated  state,  peaches  and  apricots,  apples,  pears,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 
Among  the  plants,  shrubs,  and  under-shrubs,  Saunders  mentions  the  Artutus  uoa 
uniy  the  FUU  tctooy  or  common  whortle-berry,  ihe^  Datura  ferox^  or  Chinese  whortle- 
berry, which  is  cbmmon  to  China  and  Thibet,  and,  like  our  species  the  Stranwmumf 
a  powerful  narcotic.  There  is  a  species  of  Lawrua  which  produces  the  root  called 
the  bastard  cinnamon.  Marc6  Polo  mentions  this  production,  which  is  common 
in  every  part  of  Thibet,  under  the  name  of  zenzero  or  ginger.  The  CacaUa  Sa^ 
racenica  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  chong^  a  spirituous  and  slightly  acid  liquor. 

BooCan  possesses  few  wild  animals  except  monkeys;  but  Thibet  swarms  |  Aaiiuii. 
with  them.  The  musk  animal  imports  among  these  icy  Alps.  He  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  ounce,  and  various  other  species  resembling  the  tiger;  but  it  is  net  probable 
that  the  true  tiger  oflen  removes  into  so  cold  a  country.  The  bear,  the  wiM  horse, 
and  the  tion,  are  still  mentioned  among  the  animals  of  the  country.*  According  to 
Marco  Polo,  there  are  some  dogs  as  large  as  asses.  The  tame  horses  are  small, 
but  full  of  spirit  and  restive.  The  cattle  are  only  of  middling  height.  There  are 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  generally  of  a  small  breed.  Their  headff  and  legs  are 
black,  their  wool  fine  and.soft,  and  tiieir  mutton  excellent.  It  is  eaten  in  a  raw  state, 
after  having  been  dried  in  the  cold  air,  and  seasoned  with  garlic  and  spices.  The 
goats  are  numerous,  and  celebrated  for  their  fine  hair,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shawls.  This  grows  under  the  coarser  hair.  We  must  not  omit  the 
jak  or  grunting  ox,t  which  nature  has  furnished  with  long  and  thick  hair,  and  a 
tail  singular  for  its  silky  lustre  and  undulating  form.  In  all  the  east  this  last  is  an 
article  of  luxury. 

Marco  Polo  had  already  mentioned  that  fish  are  abundi^nt  in  the  lakes  |  vub^'Ue. 
or  Thibet;  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  and  the  particulars  which  they 
give  lead  us  to  think  that  several  of  them  are  species  not  hitherto  known  to  our  ich- 
thyologists.    This  author  says  that  the  lakes  also  contain  coral. 

Since  the  visit  paid  to  this  country  by  Turner,  we  are  in  possession  of  |  afinet. 
a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  mineralogy.  In  Bootin  this  traveller  only 
found  iron  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper.  Thibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
wealthy  mines;  gold  is  found  in  large  quantity,  as  was  stated  by  Polo,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  in  the  beds  of  (he  rivers,  at  other  times  in  large  masses  or  ir- 
regular veins,  in  a  gangue  of  homstone  or  quartz.  There  is  a  lead  mine  two  dajB 
journey  from  Teshoo-Lomboo;  the  ore  is  galena,  and  seems  to  contain- silver.  The 
Thibetans  work  cinnabar  mines,  which  are  rich  in  quicksilver;  and  they  employ  that 
metal  as  a  specific  in  the  same  diseases  for  which  it  is  used  in  Europe.  There  are 
some  strong  appearances  of  copper  mines.  Rock  salt  is  very  common ;  but  in  gene- 
ral the  want  of  fuel  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  working  of  metals. 

Mineral  waters  are  abundant.  We  must  take  particular  notice  of  that 
production  which  is  peculiar  to  Thibet,  tinkal  or<;rude  borax.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  accompanied  Captain  Turner,  the  lake  from  which  tinkal 
and  rock-salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen  days  journey  north  from  Teshoo-Lomboo.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it  receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish 
springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  The  tinkal  is  found  crystallized  in 
the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  large  masses,  which  are  then  broken  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  article,  though  gathered  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  suffering  diminution,  and  most  probably  is  con- 

•  Alphabet.  Thibet,  p.  450.  ■--•.•.   ^  v^ 

t  See  a  plate  of  this  animal  io  Captain  Tumer^s  Account  of  Thibet. 
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timiaHj  formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circnailereKice* 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  fipzen  over.  In  Thibet  tinkal  is  employed  for  soldering, 
and  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver.  At  some  fatore  period  a 
number  of  natural  curiosities  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  these  mountainous  regions. 
A  large  harvest  awaits  in  this  quarter  both  the  painter  and  the  naturalist.  From 
what  we  know  already  of  Thibet,  it  seems  to  be  another  Switzerland  on  a  larger 
scale.  On  the  north  of  Tassisudon,  Mr.  Saunders  observed  a  singular  roek,  which 
in  the  front  view  formed  six  or  seven  pilasters  of  large  ctrcumference,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  mass,  partially  detached  from  the  mountain,  projects  in 
H  manner  highly  picturesque  over  a  large  waterfall. 

Geontphicti  ^^^  geographical  divisions  of  Thibet  are  enveloped  in  much  obscu- 
S^ffiiM.  rity.     The  terms,  «  high  Thibet,"  « middle  Thibet,"  and  « low  Thibet," 

seem  to  be  arbitrary  and  vague.  Father  Georgius^  mentions  the  following  pro- 
vinces: l4atak,  a  kingdom  to  the  west,  in  which  he  includes  little  Thibet;  the  king- 
dom of  Nagari ;  Hor,  with  lake  Terkiri,  Kiang,  Daum,  and  th6  principality  of  Ka- 
hang.  These  four  are  in  the  north: — Amdea  (the  Ard-Andam  of  M.  Polo,)  a  king- 
dom to  the  east;  Brediong  or  Bramasiong,  a  kingdom  to  the  south;  together  with 
Tacpoo,  the  Boot  In  of  the  English  travellers,  and  Combo  or  Concpo;  in  the  centre 
of  the  province  of  Ou,  the  Wey  of  the  Chinese  geography,  and  that  of  Szang  or 
Chang.  But  several  questions  may  be  asked  relative  to  these  alleged  provinces. — 
Is  Latak  a  detached  sovereignty,  as  some  have  maintained  ?t  Are  not 
the  provinces  of  Hor  and  Kiang  subdivisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
gari? That  of  Daum  seems  to  be  subject  to  Kahan;  that  of  Combo  probably  U> 
Tac-po.  By  these  unions  we  may  reduce  the  number  of  divisions  to  eight  king- 
doms, in  conformity  with  the  account  of  M.  Polo.  But  the  mixture  of  Chinese, 
Thibetian,  and  Mongolian  names,  together  with  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
maps  constructed  by  the  Chinese  lamas,  render  any  discussion  of  these  points  as  use- 
less as  it  would  be  tedious. 

2SJ2J^nd  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^"*  '^^*^®  information  concerning  the  towns  of  Thibet.  The 
buiidingi.  I  greater  part  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map  seem  to  be  nothing  more 
than  villages,  or  groups  of  cabins  each  surrounding  some  temple.  According  to 
the  official  Chinese  geography,  the  whole  of  Thibet  contains  sixteen  towns.  J  Las- 
da  or  Dsassa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ou,  in  a  large  plain.  It  is  a 
small  city,  but  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  very  spacious  and  very  lody.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Thibetian  government)  and  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  who  are  appointed 
as  overseers.  It  is  inhabited  by  merchants  and  artisans.  The  famous  mountain 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Lassa,  on  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  Lama,  is  called 
Puta-La,  or  "  the  holy  mountain."  According  to  the  Chinese,  this  is  only  the  name 
of  the  palace,  while  the  mountain  is  called  Mar-Buli.  This  palace  or  Temple,  crown- 
ed with  a  gilt  dome,  is  sixty-two  Chinese  fathoms  in  height.  The  exterior  is  said  to 
be  decorated  with  numberless  pyramids  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ten  thousand  rooms 
of  the  interior  contain  an  immense  number  of  idols  of  the  same  precious  materiab. 
Sera  is  a  monastery,  with  a  town,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lassa.  In  it  we  may  re- 
cognize S«ra  the  metropolis,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. §  Teshoo-Lomboo,  a 
monastery  in  which  the  second  Lama  resides,  contains  three  or  four  hundred  apart- 
ments inhabited  by  monks,  besides  temples,  mausoleums,  and  the  palace  of  the  La- 
ma. The  buildings  are  all  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs,  and  parapets  of  heath  and  small 
boughs.  Capt.  Turner  also  gives  a  description  of  some  other  palaces  and  strong 
Briiiffef.  I  castles.  The  forms  of  the  bridges  are  varied  and  romantic.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  of  chains  extending  from  one  precipice  to  another:  in  other 
cases  they  are  of  beams,  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  bank  on  each  side,  while  the  other 
ends  advancing  with  a  certain  elevation  support  a  small  platform,  exhibiting  alto- 
gether the  upper  section  of  an  octagon. 

nuihrcnt  I  Tassisudou  in  the  south  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Bootan,  a 
^"""^  I  vassal  to  the  Lama  of  Teshoo-Lomboo.     Latak  in  the  west,  the  capital 

•  Alphtb.  Thibet,  p,  417. 

t  Deaid^ri,  Lcttrea  edifantes,  t  xv.  Astley's  Collection  of  Travels,  t.  iv.  p.  453. 

♦  tf  tt-tm-y-tundshi.  in  ane.  §  Palla.,  M<m.  du  Nord,  1 306. 
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of  the  kingdom^  is  said  to  be  a  large  town.  We  havie  mentioned  Gianglu  or  Bean* 
cl«K>  from  Marco  Polo.  The  same  traveller  mentions  a  town  called  Sook  or  Sookoor, 
near  which  the  true  rhubard  grows*  Forster  considers  this  as  belonging  to  Thibet* 
We  have  already  mentioned  it  in  speaking  of  Tangoot,  as  well  as  that  of  Selim  or 
Serin,  &  tracing  place. frequented  by  the  Chinese. 

Little  Thibet  seems  to  be  a  counti^  physically  and  politically  distinct  |  Little  iiiibat. 
firom  Great  Thibet,  and  is  situated  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  Cashmere.  As- 
cardo  or  Eskerdon  is  its  capital.  '  The  two  leading  streams  which  form  the  Indus 
take  their  rise  in  this  country,  or  at  least  flow  through  it,  one  from  the  north-west, 
and  another  from  the  south-east,  and  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  river  formed  by  their 
union  runs  idong  way  in  a  westerly  course,  passing  through  the  range  of  the  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  retaining  the  same  direction  for  a  great  way  before  it  assumes  its  principal 
direction,  which  is  south  and  a  very,  little  west.  The  geography  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Indus  has  been  only  of  late  understood  ;  the  stream  which  runs  from  the  south* 
east,  being  formerly  only  known  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  thus  we  find  it  delineated  in  many  maps. 
The  city  of  Ladak  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  one  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south-east.  In  some  maps  we  find  another  river 
farther  south,  running  from  the  south-east  parallel  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  and 
joining  the  united  river  formed  by  the  two  last ;  and  this  parallel  stream  receives  the 
name  of  the  Indus.  The  Sutledge  is  another  river,  which  rises  near  the  mutual 
boundary  of  Great  and  Little  Thibet,  crosses  the  Himmaleh  range  about  two  degrees 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Cashmere,  and  sends  its  waters  across  the  Punjaub  to  fall 
into  the  Indus.  Merchants  from  Cashmere  repair  regularly  to  Yarkand 
in  Little  Bukharia,  passing  through  Little  Thibet.  They  rendezvous  at 
Ladak,  from  which  they  travel  chiefly  along  the  north-west  tributary  of 

the  Indoa.t 

Little  Thibet  seems  to  include  several  provinces  famous  for  their  ancient  connec- 
tions. The  country  of  the  Beloor,  situated  to  the  east  of  Badakshan  or  Balascia, 
contains  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Some  savages  wander  in  the  midst 
of  immense  forests ;  but  between  these  chains  of  mountains  a  wide  plain  was  de- 
scribed as  opening,  in  which  a  bumber  of  streams  met  to  form  a  magnificent  river 
bordered  with  rich  meadows,  in  which  flocks  of  antel<^es  bounded ;  and  where  a 
horse,  previously  emaciated,  would  recover  his  vigour  in  a  few  days..  This  plain 
was  called  Pamer,  or  rather  Panir^'l  "  the  country  of  rills."§  .  In  this 
description  of  M.  Polo,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Little  Thibet,  where  one  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Indus 
takes  its  rise.  We  find  in  this  country,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  Pares-  |  Farastu>,&e. 
tan  with  the  town  of  Pader,||  where  we  have  placed  the  Padcui  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  Pwriani  of  Mela.  The  name  of  Bal(istun,ir  or  in  Sanscrit  Baladeshan,'^*^  which 
seems  to  include  the  whole  of  Little  Thibet,  reminds  us  of  the  Byltas  of  Ptolomy. 
This  whole  country  belongs  to  India  as  known  to  the  Persians,  to  Herodotus,  and 
to  Ctesias.  It  has  been  conoBidered  as  the  Serica  of  a  later  period,  though  Mr* 
Murray  gives  strong  arguments  to  show  that  Serica  must  have  been  situated  much 
farther  to  the  easttt 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  customs  described  by  Marco  Polo  are  still 

*  Forster,  Voyafj^es  aa  Nord,  t.  ii.  p.  382. 

t  The  account  of  the  rivers  given  in  the  original  is  somevhat  different,  and  the  author  re» 
fers  to  Wilford  la  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Kesearches.  More  precise  informaiion  haa 
now  been  obtained  by  the  researches  of  various  British  officers.  See  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  the 
kinf^om  of  Caubul,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
Asia.— T*. 

#  MS.  quoted  by  Muller,  in  M.  Polo,  de  Keb.  Orient,  i.  37. 

^  From  Pen  or  Pantr,  water,  or  spring  in  Sanscrit,  (  Vand  in  Danish.)  The  country  called 
yanha-banda  by  Ptolemy  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  the  itnion  o/vaters.  The  Paropaminta 
of  the  ancients  is  JPara-panis,  '*  the  mountain  of  spring  or  rills.^' 

I  Map  of  Cashmere^  of  Le  Gcntil.  Ayen  Akberti,  ii.  p.  153.  Tiefenthaler,  i.  SO,  (in  Ger- 
man, t  Lettres  ^difiantes  XV.  138. 

•  •  Exoorvedam,  ii.  118.  tt  See  note  23. 
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preserf ed  in  the  vast  provinces  of  Thibet  Modern  accounUi  contain  notUng  bnt 
chaiMteroT  I  insulated  and  imperfect  remarks  on  the  subject  Captain  Turner  de- 
tkeThihBiiHii.  I  aeribes  the  Thibetians  as  a  mild  and  open  set  of  people.  The  men  axe 
stout,  and  have  a  little  of  the  Mongol  features.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is 
brown,  but  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  fresh  red.  The  dear  atmosphere  of  the  moun- 
tains keeps  them  in  good  health* 

MuiiiCM.  J  Marriages  are  concluded  without  much  preliminary  ceremony  s  if  the 
proposal  of  the  lover  is  approved  of  by  tiie  relations  of  the  female,  the  latter  repair 
along  with  their  dauffhter  to  the  house  of  their  intended  son*in-law.  The  iiicMids 
and  acquaintances  of  the  parties  form  the  marriage  train.  Three  days  are  passed 
in  the  amusements  of  dancing  and  music;  and  when  these  have  elapsedi  the  mar- 
riage is  considered  as  concluded.  The  priests,  debarred  from  eveiy  kind  of  trans- 
actiona  with  females,  have  no  share  in  the  celebration  of  marriages ;  but  the  conjugal 
union  is  considered  as  indissoluble.  The  husband  has  not  the  power  of  diecardmg 
a  wife  who  is  disagreeable  to  him,  nor  a  wife  that  of  leaving  her  husband,  unless  the 
same .  consent  which  created  the  union  authorizes  the  separation,  and  in  that  case 
neither  of  the  parties  is  allowed  to  form  a  fresh  connexion.  One  singularity  of  Thi- 
bet is,  that  polygamy  is  allowed  in  this  country  in  a  sense  the  referee 
of  that  which  is  customary  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  worid.  Here 
the  women  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  eldest  brother  of  a  fiunfly  has 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  wife ;  but  she  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the 
brothers,  whatever  be  their  number.  This  system,  necessarily  so  unfavourable  to 
population,  existed  also  among  the  Nabathean  Arabs,  although  Pallas  calls  the  fact 
in  question.* 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Thibetians  once  practised  the  abominable  custom  of  eat- 
Fuwnis.  I  ing  the  bodies  of  those  relations  who  died  of  old  age,  and  that  this 
when  given  up  was  replaced  by  that  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors. 
The  modems  make  no  mention  of  either  of  these  customs.  They  tell  us  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Great  Lama  are  preserved  in  a  large  shrine  ;  that  the  bodies 
of  the  subordinate  priests  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in  small  hollow 
images ;  while  the  bodies  of  the  unconsecrated  multitude  are  thrown  out  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey,  in  large  enclosures  encircled  with  walls. 
Language.  |  The  common  Thibetian  language  resembles  in  its  numerous  mono- 
syllables and  the  absence  of  particles  and  inflexions,  the  wretched  idiom  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Like  the  latter,  the  Thibetians,  in  order  to  communicate  their  thoughts,  are 
obliged  to  describe  figures  in  the  air  or  in  sand.  The  Thibetian  writings  which  have 
been  found  among  the  Kalmuks  are  nowhere  to  be  paralleled  for  obscurity. f  Their 
works  on  religion  are  written  in  a  sacred  language,  approachiing  to  the 
Sanscrit.  Rubruquis  had  mentioned  previously  to  Capt.  Turner,  that 
the  Thibetians  write  like  the  Europeans  from  lefl  to  right ;{;  They  give  the  name 
of  uchen  to  the  characters  which  are  employed  for  printed  works  ;  those  which  are 
employed  for  correspondence  and  other  ordinary  purposes  are  called  min.  Both  are 
alphabetical  letters,  but  accompanied  with  numerous  contractions  which  give  them 
something  of  a  syllabic  nature.  §  The  Thibetian  year  is  lunar,  and  the  month  con- 
sists of  29  days. 

iwiaiiir.  I  The  industry  of  this  people  finds  exercise  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls 
or  woollen  stuffs.  The  elegant  goat's  hair  of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  mostly 
exported  in  a  raw  state  to  Cashmere.  The  Chinese  procure  from  Thibet  pale  gold 
dust,  coral,  lamb's  skins,  musk,  and  woollen  stuffs.  They  sell  their  tea  and  their  por- 
celain to  the  Thibetians.  To  Nepaul  Thibet  sends  rock  salt,  tinkal  or  crnde  borax, 
and  gold  dust;  and  receives  in  exchange  silver  coin,  copper,  rice,  and  coarse  cotton 
stufls.  Through  the  medium  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  formerly  carried  on  a  trade  with 
Bengal  in  gold  dust,  borax,  and  musk ;  the  returns  consisting  of  draperies,  spices, 
veils,  emeralds,  sapphires,  lapislazuli,  and  jet.     The  jealous  and  timid  policy  of 

•  Duhalde,  iv.  572.     Pallas,  i.  217. 

t  Muller,  Descript.  Tangut.  in  Sibir.  repcrtisl747.  Petersb.  Bayer,  Mus.  Sin.  Pref.p.  109. 
GeorRii  Alpbab.  Thibet.  i  Kubruquis,  oh.  57. 

4  Caisiano  Bellgaiti,  Alphabetum  Tangutan.  a.  ThibeUu.Kom.  1773. 
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China,  however^  bos  now  excluded  foreign  merchants  from  this  countij.  No  money 
is  coined  in  Thibet,  being  fo  bidden  by  the  priaciples  of  the  established  religion,  and 
the  adulterated  coin  of  Nepaul  is  the  common  medium  of  exchange. 

The  leading  feature  of  Thibet  as  a  country,  is  that  of  being  the  chief  |  BeUgioa. 
seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  central  Asia,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  which, 
the  Dalai-Lama,  is  also  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  collects  its  revenues, 
though  the  Chinese  emperors  have  got  absolute  command  of  them  by  a  miUtary  oc- 
cupation of  the  chief  places,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pious  protection.  The  supersti- 
tions of  Central  Asia  are  divided  into  three  principal  branches,  Shamanism,  Brsihmin- 
ism,  and  Lamaism.  Shamanism  has  the  honour  of  being  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  creeds.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Porphyry.  StraBo  gives  the  professors  of  it  in  his  time 
the  name  of  Ghermans,  Clement  that  of  Sarmans,  and  Porphyry  that  of 
Samaneans.  The  Shaman  priesthood  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
Brahmins  allow  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their  scientific  information.  The  latter 
still  read  the  few  books  of  the  Shamans  which  are  in  their  possession  with  the  same 
respect  which  we  show  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  But  the  ancient 
Brahmins  accused  the  Shaman  priests  of  idolatry;  persecuted  and  expelled  them 
from  Indostan.  This  object  they  only  accomplished  by  degrees;  but  in  the  end  they 
obtained  such  complete  success,  that  for  six  hundred  years  none  of  the  Shaman 
priests,  nor  any  followers  of  their  doctrines,  have  been  found  to  the  west  of  the  Gan- 
ges.* The  ancient  Shamans  established  no  succession  in  their  numberless  gods  in 
time  or  place,  and  no  order  of  generation.  The  theogony  of  the  Lamaists,  on  the 
contrary,  teaches  that  by  means  of  a  mysterious  operation  executed  in  the  person  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  the  same  divinity  subsists  eternally  in  this  supreme  pontiff  under 
different  human  forms  which  he  deigns  successively  to  assume. 

Shamanism  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  opinions  and  practices 
which  constitute  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Mongols,  who,  deprived  of 
the  use  of  written  language,  have  preserved  it  by  tradition.  To  this  system  we  must 
still  refer  the  belief  of  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Siberia,  such  as  the  Booriaites,  the 
Takoota,  and  some  Tartars  who  are  neither  Mahometans  nor  Christians.  The  cele- 
brated idol  of  the  Siamese  and  Peguans,  the  same  which  is  also  worshipped  by  other 
races  under  different  appellations,  is  called  Sommonakodom.  In  the  Tartar  and 
Persian  languages,  the  termination  kodom  is  the  word  for  a  god.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  name,  therefore,  Sommon,  we  see  the  resemblance  to  Shaman.  The  Mongols 
call  this  idol  Chichimooni^  and  the  Kalmuks  Chakamoona;  in  Thibet  it  is  called 
Mahamooni,  a  Sanscrit  term,  signifying  '^  the  great  saint."  It  is  the  famous  Chaka 
of  the  Chinese,  called  Fo  afier  he  was  deified. f 

**  Fo,''  says  the  learned  Fischer,;];  **  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Bod  or 
Budha  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.  Bod  seems  to  mean  deity  in  general ; 
and  Bod-et-tan  or  Boodistan,  the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
tigniiies  '  the  divine  country.'  "  My  opinion  is  that  the  B  has  been  changed  into  F 
by  the  Chinese ;  for  neither  the  Thibetians  nor  the  Mongols  have  this  last  letter  in 
their  alphabet.  The  word  Bod  makes  its  appearance  in  different  ways  in  India  and 
Mongolia.  PaooH^Ziai  (which  signifies  lord  Paooti)  is  still  a  name  frequently  given 
to  the  idol  Soromona-kodom.  Be  is  the  name  which  the  Booriaites  give  to  their  wise 
men  or  sacrificing  priests.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  term  Boodha  is  used 
to  express  the  day  which  corresponds  to  the  third  of  our  week.  Boodha  Farran  is 
the  term  applied  to  it  in  Sanscrit ;  and  the  expressions  Boodda-Iedina,  Fan-Paoot, 
BoodapKiroom6i,  signify  the  same  thing  among  the  people  of  Candi  in  Ceylon,  of 
Siam,  and  of  Malabar.  From  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Sommona-kodom, 
Cbighimooni  or  Chichimooni,  Chakchimona,  Chaka,  Fo,  and  Boodda,  are  the  same 
deity  under  different  names. 

La  Loub^e,  a  judicious  writer  and  enlightened  scholar,  maintains 
that  the  word  Shaman  is  derived  from  the  Pahli  language,  or  that  in 

*  P^tis  de  k  Cfobi,  Histoire  du  Chriitianiiine  dans  Pinde,  liv.  6. 
t  Pa11as»  M^tn.  tur  let  peuplei  Mongols,  ii.  p.  6. 

#  Fttcher,  flistotre  de  la  Sib^rie,  extrait  par  Stollenwerck. 
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vhich  the  sacred  books  of  the  Siamese  are  written,  and  signifies  a  hermit  This 
etymology  is  in  conformity  with  the  following  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  on 
the  Sarmans  :  '^  There  are  hermits  which  do  not  Uve  in  ttfwns  or  even  in  houses  ; 
they  clothe  themselves  with  the  bark  of  trees,  Uve  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  drink  water  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand." 

The  opinion  of  D.  Esmpfer  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  this.     He  says  that 
Shatnan  signifies  a  man  exempt  from  passions.*     Besides  this,  the  denominations 
of  Shaman  and  Talapoin  have  the  same  meaning :  the  first  belonging  to  the  Pahli 
language ;  the  second  to  the  eommon  coUoquial  languages  of  Siam. 
Or^noftiie  Fischer  gives  a  modern  origin  to  the  religious  .system  which  prevails 

Difiii.Laiiia.  |  -^^  Thibet,  or  Dalai-Lamalsm ;  he  finds  in  it  a  mixture  of  Buddism  with 
the  corrupted  Christianity  of  the  Nestorians.  Tfie  Thibetians  themselves  do  not 
trace  their  authentic  history  farther  back  than  the  year  790.  The  travellerB  of  the 
thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  Rubruquis  seems  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  him,t  but  he  speaks  chiefly  of  the  fanaticism  4>f  some  Nesto- 
rians, to  whom  he  gives  .a  spiritual  head,  whose  residence];  was  in  a  town  of  China 
called  Seghin.  He  also  mentions  another  worship  practised  among  the  idolaters, 
whom  he  calls  Touinians,  and  whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  as  Manichees.§ 
Marco  Polo  mentions  a  Chinese  town  called  Zun-6houi,  the  inhahitanta  of  which 
he  considers  as  Nestorian  Christians. 

Carpin  takes  the  Oigoors  for  Christians  who  followed  the  Nestohan  heresies, j| 
and  the  Jesuit  Gaubil,  adopting  the  same  opinion  asserts  the  Eygoora  or  Ooigoors 
to  be  Christians.  IT 

Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  Christian  religion  is  spread  through 
Tangoot,  China,  and  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Mongolian  nations, 
and  has  had  its  zealous  partisans  in  the  bosom  of  the  reigning  dynasties.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  in  which  the  present  state  of  these  countries  is  described,  no 
traces  of  Christianity  subsist  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  Cliina,  were  that 
religion  was  preached  anew  by  the  modem  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  religion  of  the  Dalai-I^ama  on  the  contrary,  is  preserved,  extended, 
and  established  among  the  people  of  Tangoot,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  Kal* 
muk  country,  in  certain  kingdoms  of  India,  and  even  in  China.  Might  it  not  be 
supposed,  says  Fischer,  that  Nestorianism  was  anciently  introduced  into  upper  Asia; 
and  that  the  priests  who  propagated  this  heresy,  and  their  proselytes,  deprived  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  ail  intercourse  with  societies  really  Christian,  departed  farther 
and  farther  from  Christianity,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  superstitious  practices 
of  the  people  among  whou)  they  lived,  till  every  trtce  of  the  Christian  character  was 
efiaced 1 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  we  consider  as  demonstrated,  Lamaism  can- 
not boast  of  an  ancient  origin.-  It  is  made  up  of  ideas  taken  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Shamans,  and  .usages  belonging  to  the  more  modern  worship  of  "the  Chris- 
tians. From  the  former  it  adopts  the  opinions  relative  to  Fo,  and  the 
transmigration  of  spuls ;  from  the  latter  its  rites  and  observances.  La- 
maism and  Christianity,  (at  least  the  Christianity  of  the  church  of  Rome,) 
have  striking  features  of  mutual  resemblance. 

<<  As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Thibet,"  says  Ci^fain  Turner,  ''  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  they  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
Thibetians  meet  in  chapels  for  their  religious  services;  there  they  sing  alternately 
and  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  noisy  instruments.  Indeed  I  never  have  been  pre- 
sent at  their  worship  without  being  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to 
that  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Romish  churches."  Their  monks  go  with  the 
head  shaved.  They  have  their  female  nunneries.  The  dress  of  the  Gilons  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  European  priests.     These  resemblances,  which  some 

*  Hist,  du  Japon,  1.  p/46.  Mit.  d' Amsterdam,  1733,  in  16roo. 

t  Voyaj^e  du  Rubruquis,  ch.  26.  ^  Id.  ch.  28,  47.  §  Id.  cli.  48. 

I  Voyage  de  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  40. 

1  Obsenations  Math^matiqucs,  &c.  ^dit.  du  P.  Souciet,  i.  p.  224. 
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have  emplojed  as  amnhents  against  the  ^vine  origin  of  Christianity,  ought  all  to  be 
regarded  as  traces  of  Nestorianism. 

Thibet  resembles  Rome  also  in  another  particular.  It  was  subject  J  SSSwSii*' 
for  some  time  to  secular  princes  called  Tsan-Pa;  the  Lama  resided  at  |  soveranent. 
Lassa,  with  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  spiritual  prince  of  Japan.  The  Eleuth 
KaUnuks  subdued  this  secular  prince,  and  transferred  his  power  to  the  Lama^*  Dif- 
ferences arose  between  the  old  or  red  lamas  ai)d  the  yellow  lama,  wha  by  the  influ- 
ence of  China  obtained  the  ascendancy.  In  1792,  the  people  of  Nepaul  having 
committed  great  ravages  in  this  country,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  an  army  to  the 
assLHtaiice  ef  the  Grand  Lama ;  since  which  period  a  chain  of  military  posts  prohibits 
all  intercourse  between  Bengal  and  Thibet,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  of  geographers. 

The  Lama  was  in  the  practice  of  naming  a  iipa  or  secular  ruler,  who  is  now  re* 
placed  by  a  gioonr^an  or  prince  governor  sent  by  China.  The  laws  of  Thibet,  like 
its  religion^  have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos.  There  \  Bopttatite. 
is  no  census  to  show  the  population  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  reckon  33,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  probably  ten  times  the  real  number.  The  population  oughf  confstanly 
to  diminish,  liM  is  true  that  the  number  of  men  exceeds  that  of  women.  If  we 
may  form  an  opinion  from  the  facility  with  which  the  Kalmuks  conquered  Thibet, 
we  should  suppose  that  this  country  cannot  raise  an  army  of  50,000  |  Army.  ' 
men.     Its  revenues  may  be  concluded  to  be  in  propottton  to  the  poverty  of  thepeopjc. 

But  this  prince,  whose  temporal  power  is  so  limited,  is  the  visible  di-  I  JfJr  5S  '**^' 
vinity  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He  is  the  Fo,  the  Budha  himself,  clothed  |  Grand  Lami. 
whh  the  human  form.  The  divine  spirit  is  scrppbsed  afler  quitting  one  body  to  enter 
a  new  one  r  and  thus  under  a  succession  of  forms  the  head  of  the  church  keeps  up 
the  miracle  of  his  perpetual  existence.  It  is  said  that  a  heavenly  oAour  is  exhaled 
from  his  whole  body;  that  flowers  grow  beneath  his  footsteps;  and  that  in  the  most 
parched  desert  springs  flow  at  his  word  of  command.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the 
refuse  excreted  from  his  body  is  collected  with  sacred  solicitude  to  be  employed  as 
amulets  and  infallible  antidotes  to  disease.^ 

This  mysterious  personage  appeared  to  many  of  the  learned  to  have 
some  ccmnexion  with,  the  famous  Prester  John,  whose  celestial  and 
immortal  kingdom 'so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the  geographers  and  historians 
of  the  middle  age.  The  plausible  reasons  by  which  these  views  are  supported  are 
the  following:  Three  travellers,  Carpin,  Rubruauis,  and  Marco  Polo,  have  spoken  of 
Prester  John,  and  each  in  his  own  wayJ  Carpm  represents  him  as  king  oC  India.  J 
Rubniqnis  gives  him  the  same  title,  and  assigns  to  him  the  horde  of  the  Naimans 
as  his  spiritual  kingdom,  which  horde,  he  says,  professes  the  Christian  re]igion.'§ 
Marco  Polo  agrees  with  the  Franciscan  monk  in  giving  this  prince  the  denomination 
of  Oonk-Kh&n,||  and  in  making  him  a  Christian.  Oonk-Khan  seems  tq  signify  *'a 
great  prince"  in  Chinese.  This  name  has  been  given  in  a  particular  manner  to  a 
Kalmuk  prince  celebrated  for  his  conquests,  but  to  whom  none  of  the  received  no- 
tions of  Prester  John  or  Prete-Ianni  are  at  all  applicable.  This  word,  which  by  the 
meaning  whicb  it  appeared  to  express  in  the  Italian  or  French  language  led  the  tra- 
vellers into  an  error,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to  some  oriental  laijguage. 
Of  all  the  etymologies  which  hav^  been  contrived,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that 
of  Scaliger,ir  who  considers  the  name  as  of  Indian  origin,  and  with  some  alteration 
representing  the  words  preateidghan^  (preste-ghiani  or  hicmif)  which  signify  the 
''universal  messenger,''  the  "apostle  of  the  world." 

It  is  well  known*^  that  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  assumed  the  title  of 
catholic  or  ecumenical,  a  title  which  in  some  measure  corresponds  lo  the 
last  mentioned  interpretation  of  Prester  John.     If  therefore  we  suppose 

*  Dohilde,  t.  iv.  p.  50, 

t  '*Il  est  hoTS  de  doute  que  le  contenu  dc  sa  chftise  percde  est  d^voteirient  recueillii  les 
parties  lolidci  sdnl  distributes  coninie  des  amulettos  qu'on  forttfan  coUf  leliqpiido  estpris 
int^rieurement  comme  une  m^d^cine  iqfallible."    See  PaUis,  i.  S12. 

t  Carpin»  art.  5.  p.  42.  §  Rubfuqiiii^  cb-  Xiz.  p.  96. 

I  Marco-Polo,  Uv.  vi,  ch.  61,  et  64.        1  Scal%cr  de  Emendatione  TempOMra,  p.  6^. 

*'  Uenav^ot,  Aneiens  Helations  dePfnde  et  de  la  Chiiie«  p»  238,  he^ 
VolIL— O 
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(and  what  weH  informed  man  would  dispute  the^point?)  that  the  Nestoriaif  mfssiona-- 
ries  penetrated  a  ^eiy  great  way  into  tho  high  regions  of  Asia,  we  shall  be  led  bj  the 
analogy  of  the  names  to  consider  the  chief  of  these  sectaries  as  the  pretended  sore- 
reign  pontiff  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  Rubruquis;  and,  as  all  writers  testify  that  Presttr 
Jo^n  presided  over  a  Christian  community,  the  inference  will  be  that  he  was  the 
patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  church,  or  else  a  bishop  delegated*  by  this  patriarch,  who, 
exercising  a^upreme  power  at  a  distance  from  the  head  on  whom  he  was  dependent, 
received  or  claimed  the  proud  title  of  Universal,  Catholic,-  and  Ecumenical,  though 
not  due  to  his  rank.  We  are  tempted  to  consider  this  Nestorian  patriarch  as  the 
same  person  with  the  Dala'i-Lama.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Kniuk-Khan, 
grandson  to  the  celebrated  conqueror  Genghiz,  that  we  hear  at  all  of  the  word  Lama, 
or  DalaY-Lama*  in  Mongolia,  the  country  in  which  Prester  John  is  said  to  have  held 
his  double  empire*t  Father  Andrada  was  (in  1624)  the  first  European  who  made 
mention  of  the  Dala'i-Lama;;];  and  Bemier  speaks  of  him  as  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonage who  was  imperfectly  Juiown. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  past  ages  who  treated  of  the  Nes- 
tolians  and  Presier  John  say  nothing  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Lamaists;  and  we 
perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  proportion  as  this' last  personage  begins  to  pro- 
duce a  «ensatioi^  the  Nestorian  name  begins  to  be  forgotten  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  these  conside- 
Conchuiaii.  |  rations?  Only  that  a  universal  patriarch  attracted  a  sort  of  Veneration 
and  -  renown  under  a  foreign  name,  or  most  probably  under  his  proper  title  trmshited 
into  another  language.  The  expression  of  universal  p'fektriarch,  Pr^tre^ehan  and 
Delai-Lama,  may  then  denote  the  same  person  and  the'  same  dignity.  But  as  Ru- 
bruquis and  Marco  Polo  place  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  on  the  track  which  they 
traversed,  and*  consequently  in  Mongolia,  and  at  a  great  disl^ce  from  Thibet,  it 
app^rs  still  more  natural  to  recognise  in  this  sovereign  pontiff  only  a  momentry 
object,  a  Nestorian  bishop  who  by  his  talent  held  a  great  ascendency  over  some 
tribe  of  the  Mongols.  Fame,  which  exaggerates  every  thing  conspicuous,  may  be 
'  allowed  4o  have  created  the  remainder. 
CMflfhtiui.  I  On  the  west  of  Litde  Thibet  we  find  a  small  country  which  inerit<i 
our  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the  singularity  jof  its  inhabitants  in  manners  and 
opinion^  §  They  seem  to  be  independent,  but  they  are  more  naturally  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  book  than  with  any  other:  The  country  has  received 
from  the  Bukharians  and  A%hans  the  name  of  Caufiristan,  and  the  people  that  of 
Cauiirs,  a  term  which  signifies  infidel,  and  id  intended  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
believers  6f  the  Koran. 

Caufiristan  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  range  of  Hindoe-Ooosh  ad- 
joining Afgh&nistan,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot-Tag.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Kaushkar,  (a  different  country  from  Cashgar  in  the  Kalmuk  countiy,) 
on  the  north  by  Badakshan,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Balk.  On  the  east, 
it  extends  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  where  its  hoimdary  is 
not  exactly  known.  It  is  an  Alpine  country,  composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep 
pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes, 
and  feed  fiocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  hills  are  eovered  with  goats. 
The  grain  is  inferior  both  m  quality  and  abundance.  The  common  kinds  are  wheal 
and  miflet.  The  roads  are  only  fit  for  travellers  on  foot,  crossed  by  many  torrents, 
which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden  bridges,  or  swinging  bridges  made  of  ropes 
of  osier.  The  villages  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  Uie  roof  of  one  row  forming 
the  street  of  the  row  above.  The  valleys  are  well  peopled.  Camdaish,  the  capital 
of  fte  Caumojee  tribe,  consists  of  500  houses;  and  the  tribe  has  ten  villages, 
inhftbittnu.  |  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.  The  Mussulmans 
distinguish  them  into  the  Seaposh  (t.  e.  black  vested)  or  Tor  (black)  Caufirs,  and 
Speen  or  white  Cauiirs,  epithets  taken  from  their  dress.  All  of  them  are  remarkable 

« 

•  ^ubwguis,  cb.  19.  Marca.Polo,  liv.  i.  ch.  51.  t  CSaubil,  p.  105,  ct  154  k  la  note. 

*  I>uba\de,t.iv.p.  176.    ■  i  ^i*        . 
§  8c*  iir.  £lpliin8tone%  Accouat  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul;  Appcn.  p.  6ir. 
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hr  fair  and  beautiful  complexions,  but  those  bf  the  laigest  division  wear  a  vest 
of  black  goat-skin,  while  the  others  dress  in  wliite  cotton.  They  have  several  lan- 
guages, aU  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  They  have  all  one  peculiarity,  that  of  counting 
by  scores,  which  they  square,  dube,  and  multiply  constantly  by  twenty  as  high  as 
they  have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  form  hundreds,  thousands,  and  higher 
numerical  powers  by  multiplying  teq  successively  by  itself.  These  circumstances 
are  adverse  to  an  opinion  which  has  had  some  currency,  that  they  are  I  f^^^t^ 
descended  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  left  in  this  country  by  Alexander.  |  theOreeiu? 
The  only  feature  fayourable  to  that  hypothesis  is,  that  they  make  use  of  raised  se^ts, 
and  cannot  sit  in  the  manner  of  the  other  Asiatics.  The  most  general  and  credible 
account  of  them  is,  that  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mussulmans  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandahar,  and,  after  a  frequent  change  of  abode,  settled  finally  in  their 
present  territory. 

They  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  Imraj  or  Dagun^  but  vene-  |  Reiisim. 
rate  numerous  idols  of  stone  or  wood,  which  represent  great  men  deceased.  They 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  hospitality ;  these  con- 
stitute among  them  the  highest  claims  to  future  happiness  and  even  deification  after 
death,  while  the  opposite  vices  are  threatened  with  hell.  They  have  solemn  saciiHccs 
and  long  ceremonies  and  prayers,  not  failing  to  pray  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, whom  they  regard  with  invincible  aversion.  Their  men,  yopng  and  old, 
arc  honoured  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Mussulmans  whom  they  |  ctmomt. 
have  killed  or  lamed.  They  have  hereditary  priests,  who  possess  but  little  influence 
in  their  community.  When  a  child  is  born,  it  is  carried  with  its  mother  to  a  house 
built  for  tiie  purpose  without  the  village^  there  to  remain  for  twenty-four  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  mother  is  considered  as  impure.  The  women  are  separated  in 
a  similar  manner  at  certain  other  periods.  The  marriage  ceremonies  arje  conducted 
without  any  function  of  the  priesthood.  The  women  are  not  concealed;  their  im- 
moralities are  pimished,  but  not  deeply  reprobated.  They  have  slaves  both  male 
and  female  of  their  own  people.  l?hey  do  not  enslave  such  Mahometans  as  they 
take  in  war,  the  glory  of  killing  them  being  much  more  highly  valued.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  violent  contests  among  the  Caufir  tribes  themselves,  and  in  cases  of  op- 
pression practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  that  they  are  made  slaves.  Per- 
sons in  the  servile  condition,  however  are  not  ill  treated.  They  have  some  peculiar 
customs  connected  with  their  funerals.  A  strange  account  is  given  of  their  ceremo- 
nies of  condolence:  A  person  paying  a  visit  to  another  who  has  lost  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, throws  his  cap  on  the  ground  when  he  enters  the  house,  then  draw^  his  dagger, 
and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  afflicted  person,  makes  liim  rise  and  join  him  in  dancing 
for  some  time  round  the  apartment. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any  acknowledged  magistrates :  if  |  Gon-nnn^iic. 
there  are,  they  possess  very  little  power,  every  thing  being  dOne  by  consultations 
among  the  rich  men.  The  rich  are  called  khans,  a  word  which  they  have  borrowed 
from  their  neighbours;  but  they  have  no  titles  properly  their  own.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  goat  skins  with  the  hairy  side  outermost,  or  cotton  robes.  Some  |  Dms. 
have  a  cotton  shirt  under  their  other  dress,  and  they  wear  cotton  trowsers  worked 
over  with  flowers  in  red  and  black  worsted.  The  women  have  their  hair  plaited, 
fastened  over  die  crown  of  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  and  turban.  They 
also  wear  silver  ortiaments,  and  cowrie  shells.  Their  virgins  wear  a  red  fillet  round 
the  head.  Both  sexes  have  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings  round  the  neck,  which 
are  sometimes  of  silver,  but  oftener  of  brass  or  pewter.  With  the  men  these  orna- 
ments are  assumed  after  the  age  of  manhood,  with  much  ceremony  and  expensive 
feasting.  They  are  laid  aside  on  occasions  of  mourning.  The  houses 
are  of  woody  with  cellars  for  the  family  stores.  Their  food  consists  of 
dairy,  fruits  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer  almost  raw.  They  wash  their  hands  be£pre 
eating,  and  generally  begin  with  some  kind  of  grace.  All  persons  of  both  sexes 
drink  wine  to  great  excess,  but  they  do  not  become  quarrelsome  in  their  cups.  Their 
arms  are  a  bow  with  barbed  and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dag-  |  wart.  . 
ger.  They  have  lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords.  They  generally 
fight  by  ambuscade.    The  Mahometan  nations  are  those  with  whom  they  are  most 
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habitually  at  war.    When  puinued  they  unbend  their  bowa,  and  use  them  aa 
poles,  b/ which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility  from  rock  to  rock.    The  Maho-  - 
metans  of  Afgh^istan,  and  others  have  aometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious 
exterminating  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  heart  of  it,  but  have, 
been  obliged,  by  the  harassing  an4  destructive  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the- 
Caufirs  to  abandon  the  enterprise^.     When  taken  ^art  from  these  cherished  and  bit-<| 
ter  antipathies,  the  Caufirs  are  a  kind-hearted^  social  and  joyous  race.  ^ 

Kauahicar.  |  The  countiy  already  mentioned  lying  pn  the  north-east  of  C/uifiristaoyi 
and  called  Kaushkar,*  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Ca^hgarnear  Tarkand.) 
If  the  names  are  not  originally  different,  the  same  name  is  applied  to  totally  different, 
countries.  Kaushkar  is  high  and  cold.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents.  They » 
are  at  present  Maliometans,  and  subject  to  four  petty  despotisms.  . 
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PARTI. 

Physical  Description, 

In  our  preceding  pages,  we  have  oflener  than  once  had  occasion  to  glance  at  this 
finest  portion  of  Asia,  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe.  In  riches,  population, 
and  importance,  India  exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world.  Here  a  na- 
tion, a  language,  and  a  religion,  dintinguished  for  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  per- 
manently maintain  their  ground  amidst  the  fall  of  many  successive  empires.  India 
has  been  known  to  every  period  of  geography  since  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tuar.  The  writings  of  this  father  of  history,^  those  of  Strabo,  J  of  Pliny,§ 
and  of  Ptolemy,  II  exhibit  the  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of 
India^  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  their  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coasts,  and  with 
the^banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  The  account  of  Cosmas,  though  not  merit- 
ing on  its  own  account  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  geography,ir  serves  as 
an  intermediate  link  to  connect  the  geography  of  the  classic  writers  with  that  of  tlic 
Arabians,  whose  notions  were  feeble  and  detached**  like  those  furnished  by  the  cele- 
brated Marco  Polo.^  "f  In  fine,  the  voyages  and  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  which 
are  amply  detailed  in  our  history  of  geography,  make  a  brilliant  iigure  in  that  depart- 
ment of  geographical  study.  They  render  us  familiar  with  its^  later  features.  They 
bring  as  it  were  the  shores  of  India  into  contact  with  those  of  Europe,  and  by  facili- 
tating our  comprehension  of  the  materials  presented  for  the  study  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  country,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our  review  so  much  tlie  more  easy. 

Under  the  classical  appellation  of  Indiiot,  the  ancients,  and  most  of  the^ 
moderns,  have  comprised  three  great  regions  of  southern  Asia.  Tho 
first  is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  their  tributaries,  called 
at  present  Indostan,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On  the  south  of 
the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that  large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Euro- 
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*  See  Elphinstone'B  Account  of  Caiibul,  Appendix,  p.  629. 

t  See  our  History  of  Geof^raphy,  Book  iii.  viii. 

§  Ibid.  The  whole  of  Book  xi. 
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the  peninsula  on  ihk  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Indians  the  Decean,  or 
3ouotiy  of  the  south.''  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Maldives,  though 
Iparated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from  natural  appendages.  The  other  peninsular 
ejection,  which  comprehends  the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  Co* 
hm-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in 
kirersal  use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominated  "the  peninsula  beyond  the 
langes.''  Several  geographers  have  called  it "  external  India."  We  shall  afterwards 
fe»t  a  separate  portion  of^our  work  to  that  region,  under  a  name  which  appears  tons 
K>re  appropriate;  and  in  the  present  book,  and  the  four  which  follow  it,  we  shaU 
noit  our  descriptions  to  the  two  former  divisions,  which,  boUi  in  their  physical  and 
lolitical  character,  have  much  in  common  that  does  not  belong  to  the  third  mention- 
^  region. 

It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names  o{  DjamboO'Dtoypj  or  the 
'peninsula  of  the  tree  of  life,"  has  been  applied :  also  that  of  Mtdhdam  or 
Medhia-bhumij  "the  middle  dwelling,"and  BAara<A:o»d,or  the  "kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
lynasty."*-  The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have  received  one  general  name  in  the  indi- 
zenous  languages.  But  from  the  river  which  waters  its  western  boundary  having  the 
name  ofSind  or  jETmd,  which,  like  the  name  JV|yl-»46,  is  derived  from  its  blue  colour,  the 
idjoining  country  received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  in- 
iiabitants  were  called  Hindoos,  f  From  the  Persian  language  these  names  passed 
into  the  Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew '4  they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan 
denotes  exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 

The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Mahometan  era  have  admitted  a  distinction 
between  the  name  Sindhy  taken  in  the  acceptation  now  mentioned,  and  Hindj  which 
they  apply  to  the  countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.  This  application  of  terms  is 
equaDy  foreign  to  the  national  geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation  of  Gen- 
loos,  which  tiie  £nglish  apply  to  the  Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Portu- 
guese term.Gentios,  signifying  Gentiles  or  Pagans. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  bdia,  on  the  north,  are  the  Him&lah  moun-  |  BcunaMiMb 
tains,  (the  Imana  and  BkfmduB  of  the  ancie9t8,J[  which  separate  Bengal,  Oude,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  and  Cashmere  from  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range,  a 
stripe  of  moimtainous  but  inhabited  country  intervenes  between  Thibet  and  the  re- 
spective.countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  considered  as  belonging  to  Indostan. 
On  the  east  the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be  the  natural  boundary.  But  beyond 
tbid  river,  some  Indian  hordes  have  established  themselves  ixy  the  mountains  of  Anu- 
pectumiu,  a  region  scarcely  at  all  known  to  us.  On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.  On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men, 
iu  proper  limit,  although  the  orientij  geographers,  finding  that  many  Indians  live  in 
Baloochistan  and  Mekran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their  Sinde  or  Sindistan.§ 
The  former  is  that  which  we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  conformable  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  Mr.  Elphinstone 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  in  returning  from  Peshawer  in  Afghanistan,  his  Afghin 
companions  told  him  he  was  now  in  India,  although  it  is  seldom  that  such  a  river 
marks  an  immediate  transition,  physical  or  political.  Hence  some  Indian  provinces, 
under  the  Afghan  sway,  have  been  already  touched  upon,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  India,  they  will  again  require  to  be  mentioned  while  we  complete  our  survey 
of  this  countiy. 

Wc  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  exact  data  for  determming  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  all  India.  The  Indi&n,  Arabian,  and  Persian  authors, 
dilfer  considerably  in  their  calculations  on  this  point;  a  circumstance  which  partly 
depends  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especially  the  coss  or  mile, 
which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the  different  provinces.  ||  The  European  tra- 
vellers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.     Tiefcnthaler  rates  the  whole  superli- 

*  Efor-Vedam^  MaKabkaraL     See  Wi1fort»  Asiatic  RcHearches,  turn.  viii.  and  tlie  Ediii- 
burj-h  Ktview,  v.  xii.  p.  44,  &c.  f  Wahl  OsliHdieii,  ii.  210—237.  *  Esther,  i.  1. 

h  Ibii  lUukaly  Oriental  Geography,  translated  by  Ousely,  IJtt— 141. 143. 
\  Wahl,  i.  9.     Ttd'cnthalcr. 
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cial  extent  of  India  at  155,350  square  geographical  miles,  although  he  supposes  the 
peninsula  to  be  of  equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent.  Pennant  is  guilty  of  the 
same  error :  but  he  thinks  that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as  geogra^ 
phers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the  whole  surface  of  that  country  at  nearly  173,890 
square  French  leagues.*  Major  Rennel  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Indostan 
Proper  is  equal  to  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Huogaiy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands :  and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Deccan  to  that  of  the  British 
isles,  Spain,  and  £urq)ean  Turkey,  united,  which  would  amount  to  120,000  square 
leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  Indostan,  and  53,076  for  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Hanultoo 
makes  it  1,280,000  British  square  miles.t 

MMutainfc  |  Those  stupendous  mountains  which  lie  on  the  south  of  Thibet,  and 
on  the  north  of  Indostan^  have  already  come  into  view  in  our  account  of  Thibet.  It 
is  only  of  late  that  we  have  obtained  accurate  notions  of  their  extent,  their  altitude, 
and  tlie  territories  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  our  information  still  laboucs  under 
imperfections.  They  form  one  of  those  interesting  chains  by  which  the  central  pla- 
teau  of  Asia  is  encircled.  All  the  mountains  of  Uiese  regions,  and  tlie  mass  of  ele- 
vated land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo  mythology  by  the  names,  Mcroo, 
Soomeroo,  and  Eailassam  ;|  names  so  renowned  in  Uie  east,  that  their  fame  reached 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian  Olympus,  the 
native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of  men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains,  rich  in 
the  precious  metals,  furnished  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  tluU  quan- 
tity of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which  gave  rise  to  the  fables  concerning 
pismires  which  industriously  amassed  stores  of  this  precious  metal,  and  fountains 
from  which  it  bubbled  up.§  These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians  bear  an  equi- 
valent name  among  the  Mongols  and  the  Chinese.  || 

That  part  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  known  among 
the  Afghans  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east  of  that  river,  it  increases 
in  height,  and  assumes  a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from  that  circum- 
stance and  from  its  great  extent  in  every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sub- 
lim'est  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old  continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long 
range  of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  presents  itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who 
has  in  all  ages  raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration.  All  the  names  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hemy  signifying  snow. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  name  Imaus  and  Emodua  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hima- 
lah,  Hiroadri,  Himachal,  and  Himalaya,  of  the  modems.ir  The  river  Indus  passes 
through  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in  Iat«  55°,  which  scarcely  offer  any  interruption 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the  mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the 
north-east  point  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere :  frpm  this  point,  its  direction  is  to  the 
south-east,  extending  along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run  across  the  Pun- 
jab to  fall  into  the  Indus,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  Sutledge,  which,  like  the  Indus 
itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth. 
Pursuing  the  same  direction  the  Himalah  mountains  cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna, 
the  Ganges,  and  their  numerous  ^butary  rivers.  Farther  east,  they  seem  to  be 
penetrated  by  several  rivers,  as  the  Gunduk,  the  Arum,  the  Teesta,  the  Cosi,  and 
the  Brahmapootra.  The  geography  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  this  last  river  is 
80  little  known,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  mountain  range  is  continued 
any  farther.  It  seems  agreed  that,  if  it  is  continued,  its  height  ceases  to  be  €H|ua]|y 
great ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  continuation  of  it  extends  along  the  noAhcru 

*  Penntnt'sViewof  Hindoitanj.  3. 

t  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan,  vol.  I.  Introd.  p.  xxxvii. 

i  See  a  Hindoo  map  of  the  world  in  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Paulino's  Systema 

Brahroanicum. 

§  See  our  History  of  Geofp'apby,  nooks  iit.  and  viii. 

I  Mtai-AUn-TolHi^  and  Kin-Shaiu 

i  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings  to  mind  the  Hemut  of  Thrace,  the  Hytnettut  of  Attica,  the 

Mont  Im^ut  of  Italy,  and  the  diil'erent  mountains  called  Mimmtl  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and  otiict 
countries. 
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frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Quang-si  and  Quang-tong  all  the  way  to  the  Chinese 
sea,  declining  gradually  as  it  advances  to  the  east. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of  the  Himalah  mountains  on  the  |  Hidr  beigfat. 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.    In  1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  some  measure- 
ments, which  gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains  than  had  been  ever 
before  suspected,  and  Col.  Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  of  Rohilcund,  made  a  series 
of  observations,  which  gave  a  height  of  22,000  feet.     Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  meaisurements  on  the  peak  of  Jamunavatari, 
which  gave  upwards  of  25,000  feet.     The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey, 
confirmed  his  former  observations.     This  conclusion  .was  objected  to  on  account  of 
a  difierence  of  opinion  on  the 'allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  deviation  of 
the  Kght  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  conclusions  drawn  fVom  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  must  depend.^    In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  same 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measurements,  and  by  observing  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  those  heights  which  he  himsdf  visited.f 
It  was  found  by  these  last  observations,  that  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  ought  to  have  turned  out  under  that  latitude,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Humboldt  and  Professor  Leslie.     By  the  indica- 
tions of  four  good  barometers,  compared  with  a  barometrical  joumiJ,  kept  by  Capt. 
Hardwick  at  Dumdum,  about  fifly  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea,  he  found  the 
elevation  of  the  Niti  Ghaut  to  be  16,814  feet,  yet  there  was  no  snow  on  it,  nor  on 
the  cli^  300  feet  above  it.     The  line  of  perpetual  snow,  therefore,  does  not  begin 
till  at  least  17,000  fiSet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excel- 
lent crops  of  Ooa  or  mountain  wheat     This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great  an  eleva- 
is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalalh     At  Kedar-Nath  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences  not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet. 
This  probably  depends  on  the  greater  height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  north  side, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  solar  ray,  and 
which  warms  the  air  immediately  superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expended  by  the 
time  the  ascending  air  reaches  these  greater  elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascended 
from  a  much  lower  country.     Mr.  Fraser,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred,  that  the  lofti- 
est peaks  of  the  Himalah  varied  from  18,000  to  22,000,  or  at  most  23,000  feet,  about 
4000  less  than  the  preceding  estimate.  But  he  had  no  instruments  with  him  for  mea- 
suring the  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he  probably  did  not  make  the  due  allow- 
ance for  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  snow  line.     He  considers  that  part  of  the 
range  which  lies  between  Bhagirath  and  the  valley  of  Nepil  as  its  most  elevated 
part,  the  mountains  decreasing  in  height  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  east.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks  which  have  been  ascertained : 

Dhawalagivri,  or  the  White  Mouhtain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Gunduk 

river,  Sbove  the  level  of  the  sea, 26,862 

Jamootri,        --------..-  25,500 

Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Catmandoo,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -  24,768 

Another  Peak  seen  from  the  same  capital, 24,625 

Another  near  to.  the  preceding,  r        -         -        -        -        -        -  23,262 

A  third  in  the  same  vicinity, --  23,052 

Peak  St.  George,  estimated  at  the  same  place  by  Capt.  Hodgson,         -  22,240 

Thus  the  Himalah  mountains  exceed  in  elevation  the  Andes  of  America ;  that  of 
Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  latter,  not  exceeding  21,470  foot  above  the  sea. 
Through  this  stupendous  chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  nil  of  them  laborious 
to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which 
in  its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sutledge.  To  the  east  of  this,  there 
are  some  practicable  only  at  a  favourable  season,  and  where  the  traveller  still  runs 
the  hazf^rd  of  being  caught  in  a  fall  of  snow,  or  otherwise  porisliing  with  cold. 
Through  the  whole  mountainous  tract,  and  even  before  ascending  much  above  the 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xvl.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  xvil. 
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inhabited  parts,  the  traveller  is  liable  to  be  attacked  inth  an  alarming  failiire  of  re- 
spiration, from  the  greafr  rarity  of  the  air,  an  affection  attributed  by  the  natives  to 
various  fanciful  and  sometimes  superstitious  causes.  Some  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  are  occasionally  traversed  by  marauding  parties  from  the  one  side  of  the 
Him&lah  to  carry  off  ^the  property  of  th6  inhabitants  on  the  other.  Such  passes 
exist  between  Nep&l  and  Thibet,  or  that'stripe  lying  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Him&lah,  which  is  inhabited  by  Bhootees,  and  may  probably  come  under  the  name 
of  Bootan,  a  name  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  assign  the  exact  local 
extent.  Here  there  are  also  one  or  more  easier  passes  chiefly  alof^  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  Gunduk,  Arun,  and  Teesta.  Hence  armies  have  crossedT  from  Nepal  to 
attack  the  territory  of  Thibet,  and  a  Chinese  army  has  in  return  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated Nepal.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  regions,  heightens  the  ardour  of 
the  admiring  Hindoo,  actuated  in  some  degree  by  curiosity,  but  much  more  by 
superstition,  to  bathe  himself  in  the  icy  streams  which  give  origin  to  the  Ganges  or 
its  mighty  tributaries;  to  contemplate  the  mystic  rock,  which  so  closely  resemUes 
the  hind  quarters  of  a  bullock,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  holy  trans- 
mutation of  a  divine  being,  a  scene  where  it  is  reckoned  a  merit  to  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  life,  by  precipitating  the  body  over  the  fatal  crag.  Superstitioa  has  in 
many  instances  chosen  to  cherish  its  propensities  in  localities  signalized  as  the 
origin  of  large  and  fertilizing  rivers.  No  where  is  this  carried^  so  far  as  in  tiiis 
mountainous  tract,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  locality  is  the  sublime  cha- 
racter  of  the  scenery  so  much  in  unison  with  such  feelings.  In  the  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
Himalah  is  defined,  and  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  her  sister 
Ooma,  the  spouse  of  the  destroying  power  Siva,  the  favourite  object  of  propitiatory 
adoration. 

Momitaiiuor  I  Had  we  extended  India  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  we  should,  in  that 
tiiewetc  I  quarter,  have  taken  the  Soliman  range  as  a  boundary,  participating  of 
the  character  of  the  northern  boundary  in  being  raountamous,  thotigh  far  from  being 
equally  stupendous.  These  have  come  under  review  in  our  account  of  Afgli^mslan. 
The  territory  lying  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains,  is  Indian  both  in  its  aspect  and  population,  though  Afghitn  in  its  politicd 
relations,  and  therefore  will  be  entitled  to  a  glance  in  the  passing,  while  we  treat  oi* 
Indostan. 

The  GiMBtt.  I  Another  system  of  mountains  is  ^at  of  the  Ghauts,-  u  e.  the  *^  passagcss 
or  gates."*  This  is  considered  as  commencing  at  Cape  Comorin:  yet  the  southern 
chain,  or  Malayala  mountainsf  ibrm  a  separate  group,  terminating  in  the  district  of 
Coimbetore,  at  the  great  valley  in  which  the  forts  of  Palikadery  and  Annamaly  are 
situated. 

Theeaitera  |  The  Ghauts  begin  separately  on  the  north  of  these  plains,  forniin!; 
oiwtttt.  J  j^Q  branches,  one  running  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 

north.  The  eastern  Ghauts  extend  seventy  miles  beyond  •  Madras,  formings  the 
boundaries  of  the  Camatic,  and  to  the  north  of  that  country  divide  into  several 
branches,  in  which  the  mountains  are  subjected  to  interruptions,  being  separated  bv 
valleys  covered  with  thick  forests.t  But  the  principal  chain  is  divided  by  no  hollow 
grounds,  except  narrow  defiles,  which  are  well  lined  with  fortresses.  To  the  natives, 
this  chain  is  known  by  the  name  of  EUacooda,  or  the  '*  White  Moitntoins."  It  then 
runs  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Circars,  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
mountains  so  close  as  to  afford  none  but  two  military  passes.  At  the  place  where 
the  Ghauts  separate  the  Circars  from  the  province  of  Berar,  the  mountains  become 
almost  inaccessible,  and  there  is  only  one  passage  for  carriages  and  for  horses,  vi?. 
that  of  Salarghaut,  which  leads  to  Behar.  Nothing  is  seen  on  every  hand  but 
masses  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  clouds,  and  leaving  apparently  no  out- 
let for  the  intimidated  traveller.     All  the  summits  of  this  chain  are  composed  of 

*  Very  analogous  to  the  Swedish  Gata^  the  Danish  Gade,  thfe  Dutch  6a//,  and  the  English 
Gaie. 

t  Malajpala  signifies  mountains. 

i  Lemon  on  the  roads  into  the  Cumbenand-Gudapah  countries.    Mackenzie  on  the  roads 
from  Nellore  to  the  western  passes,  in  Dafrymple's  OrienUl  Repertory,  p.  53. 
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granite,*  and  it  every  where  presents  one  picture  of  total  barrenness  and  utter  na- 
kedness. Yet  large  trunks  of  trees  in  a  state  of  petrification,  are  found  here,  and 
most  particularly  in  the  ravines  created  by  the  torrents,  where  trunks,  projecting 
from  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  serve  for  bridges«"| 

The  western  chain  of  the  Ghauts  extends  along  the  west  coast  to  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  acquires  a  greater  elevation  than  the 
eastern  chain.  Its  height  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations, 
but  it  18  generally  believed  to  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet  The  chain 
then  cToases  Kanara  and  Sunda,  passes  near  to  Goa,  enters  the  Mahradta  country, 
and  divides  into  several  branches.  The  closeness  of  the  forests,  the  depth  of  the 
preciptfces,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents,  render  these  mountains  very  difficult  to 
cross,  and  the  passage  is,  in  many  places,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long.;]^  They  are  de- 
scribed as  containing  miuch  limestone,  and  some  basaltic  rocka,  but  no  one  has 
deliberately  studied  the  position  and  materials  of  the  difierent  strata.  Towards  the 
sea-coast^  the  western  Ghauts  present  a  usagnificont  amphitheatre  of  rocks  and 
verdure,  enlivened  with  towns  and  villages.  The  highest,  or  at  least  the  steepest 
part  to  the  east  of  Surat,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Bala-Ghauts,  which  is  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  of  the  western  Ghauts,  while  the  eastern  chain,  to* 
gether  with  the  intermediate  plateau,  is  called  the  Paian-Ghauts. 

About  the  sources  of  the  river  Godavery,  some  lower  chains  are  Sent  off  from  the 
mass  of  the  western  Ghauts,  pass  through  thelnterior  of  the  pe^insulay  and  join  the 
moimtBios  of  Berar  and  Gundwana.  ^ 

The  central  chains  which  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the*Nerbnd-  |  vindhkiBoaiw 
dah  river,  one  on  it9  north  side,  ieuid  the  other  on  the  south,  generally  |  ^*^^ 
pass  under  the  Sancrit  name  of  the  Yindhias ;  the  extent  which  tlus  name  embraces 
appears  somewhat  arbitrary  to  our  most  learned  eastern  geogra|^ers.  But  Arrow- 
smith  more  positively  conges  it  to  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining  the  Nerbud- 
dah.  It  is  also  in  these  central  countries  that  the  Hindoos  jrface  their  Saoyah  and  their 
Sookhian  mountains,  though  they  have  been  mistdien  for  the  western  Ghauts.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  point  of  Diu  on  the  west,  and  Cape  Co««    outfinetor 
morin  in  the  south,  India  has  no  great  promontories.     The  peninsula  of    ^'^^ 
Gusserat  presents  a  projection  altogether  singular,  and  without  which,  India  would 
form  the  oblique  quandrangle  to  which  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients.     The  bays. 
of  Ctitch,  on  die  north,  and  of  Cambay  on  the  south  of  Guzeratt  are  the  only  bend- 
ings  of  the  coast  which  merit  the  name  of  gulfs.     The  western  ^oast  of  the  Dec- 
can,  though  indented  by  numerous  creeks,  road-steads,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  has, 
on  the  whole,  one  uniform  direction. 

From  Cape  Gomorinto  the  coast  of  Bengal,  Acre  is  not  a  single  na- 
tuml  htrbour/and  the  vessels  have  no  retreat  excepting  the  roads  belong- 
ing to  die  commercial  stations ;  and  even  in  these  the  merchant  vessels*  are  obliged 
to  ride  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  ships  of  war  at  two 
miles.  At  that  disitance,  the  depth  does  not  exceedten  or  twelve  fathoms.  So  gra- 
dtiai  is  the  declivity  of  the  bottom,  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  land,  tiie 
depth  does  not  exceed  ^ty  fathoms.  The  great  number  of  sand  banks,  renders  it 
necessary  to  employ  in  landing,  boats  of  a  particular  construction,  invented  by  the 
natives. 

The  fertility  for  which  India  is  distinguished  is  in  a  great  measure  j  ?{3Si,je«i« 
derived  from  the  numerous  rivers,  streams,  and  torrents,  by  which  it  is  |  ajipeaniMe. 
watered.  The  imposing  character  of  these  has  coimaanded  the  admiration  both  of 
ancients  and  moderns.  Here  all  the  phenomena  which  the  course  of  a  river  can 
combine,  are  presented  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  First  falling  in  foaming  tur- 
bulence, and  frequent  cataracts,  from  immense  heights,  fed  by  aB  tihe  snows  of  the 
mountains  of  central  Asia,  the  Indian  rivers  already  rival,  in  the  volunie  of  their  wa- 
»«^r3,  the  hirgest  that  are  to  be  foimd  on  the  European  continent,  even  before  they 
J'ave  laid  aside  the  impetuous  rapidity  of  our  mountain  torrents.  In  the  successive 
lunctions  of  these  rivers,  the  momentum  of  matter  moving  from  two  different  direo- 

•  Buchanan's  Journey  to  the  Mysore.  t  Soancrat,  i.  25. 

:  Dirom's  Narratiire  of  the  Cbampaicrns  of  IntlNu' 
Vol.  IL— P 
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ttooB,  produces  in  its  mutual  shock  and  violent  intennixture,  an  eneounter  Kke  tUi 
of  two  immense  armies,  which  strilces  the  beholder  with  feelings  at  once  the  most 
animating,  and  the  most  subhme.  When  farther  advanced,  and  now  arrived  in  the 
level  country,  these  enormous  currents  excavate  beds  for  themselves  which  are 
several  leagues  in  breadth.  Scarcely  does  tlie  mariner's  eye  descry,  at  any  odc 
time,  the  two  opposite  banks,  which  are  covered  with  palm  trees,  temples,  aixl 
palaces ;  the  transparent  waters,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  have  a  surface  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  except  when  ruffled  by  the  winds.  A  force,  resistless  but  in^kerceptible, 
hurries  along  the  mj^ads  of  barks  with  which  their  surface  is  covered.  The  tide?; 
of  the  great  ecean,  entering  with  freedom  the  wide  expansion  of  their  beds,  repel 
the  river  waves,  and  sometimes  the  retrograde  current  is  rapid  and  violent.  At  the 
place  of  mqeting,  navigation  becomes  apparently  basardous,  from  the  numntainoiB 
elevation  of  the  wayes,  and  the  powerful  whirl  generated  by  the  mutually  oppo»ng 
streams. — These  great  and  numerous  currents  of  water  do  not,  however,  entirely 
neutralize  tlie  parching  influence  of  the  tropical  temperature.  Many  districts  of 
India,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  ste- 
rility. Hundreds  of  villages  forming  the  same  neighbourhood,  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  the*  waters  derived  from  immense  tanl»,  or  reservoirs,  which  have  bceo 
formed  at  an  enormous  expense* 

nwindat.  I  We  shall  begin  our  delineations  with  the  river  earliest  known  to  the 
western  world,  the  Indus.  The  soumes  of  this  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. But  our  information  extendst  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to  correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river,  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  tlie  source  of  the  Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted 
in^the  construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  conunencement  of  thii 
river  is  fixed,  by  the  most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Cailas 
branch  of  ike  Himalah  mountains,  about  lat.  31^  30'  N.  and  long.  80°  30'  £.  notfsr 
from  tlte.  town  of  Gortop  in  the  Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of  Chitttt 
and  within  9^  few  iniles  of  the  lake  Rawaashead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Sat* 
ledge.  It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  then  assuming 
a  S.  W.  course,  eOmes  to  Drass,  a  town  of  Little  Thibet ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards 
broad,  and  excessively  rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large  branch,  called  the  Ladak 
river,  which  flows  past  the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  only  below  Drass  that  its  course  is 
known  with  oertainty,  the  difficult  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  checked 
inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Drass,  the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for 
above  200  mi|es,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous  country  to  Mullai,  where  it  receives 
the  Abasseen,  -penetrateSi  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh  range,  passes  for  fifly  miles 
through  the  lower  parallel  ranges,  to  Torbaila,  where  it  enters  the  valley- of  Cfauch, 
spreading  and  forming  innumerable  islands.  About  forty  miles  lower  down,  it  receives 
the  Gaubul  river  from  the  west,  and  soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  into 
the  midst  of  the  isranches  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains.  Its  stream  is  ei- 
tfemely  turbulent,  and  sounds  like  a  stormy  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increased  br 
the  melting  of-  "the  snow,  a  tremendous  whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  heaid 
to  a  great  distance. .  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk,  or  dashed  to  pieces.  There 
are  two  black  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  Jellalia  and  Kemalia,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  iohal)itants  as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  of  Peerec 
Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  founder  of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown 
into  the  river  by  Akhoond,  the  opponent  of  their  father.  At  the  town  of  Attock,  the 
river,  afler  having  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  becomes  contracted  to  360  yard», 
but  is  much  more  deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it  rises  to  the  top  of 
a  bastion  about  thirty-seven  feet  high.  At  Neelab,  fifteen  miles  below  Attock,  it 
becomes  still  narrower^  From  this  it  winds  among  the  hills  to  Calabag,  passes 
through  the  saH  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream,  and  then  pursues  a  sou- 
therly course  to  the  ocean,  without  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from  hills.  It 
expands  into  various  channels  which  separate  and  meet  again.  Below  Attock  it 
receives  the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from  the  west.  At  Kaggawda,the  Koorum,  a  stream 
of  considerable  magnitude  from  the  Soliman  mountains,  falls  into  it.  The  only  one  to 
the  south  of  this  point  vriiicb  it  receives,  is  the  x\rul,  which  supplies  very  Uttlc  water. 
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being mostlydrawn  off  for  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Daniaun.  At  Kahcree,  the  In- 
dus, when  at  its  lowest,  is  1000  yards  in  bread th^  and  rather  slkallow,  being  diminished 
by  the  separalion  of  some  branches  from  it.  At  Mittenda  it  receives  the  Punjnud, 
formed  by  tbo  imioii  of  five  large  tributaries.  This  immonse  streatn  previously  flows 
parallel  to  the  Indus  for  seventy  mdes ;  at  Ooch,  which  is  lif^y  miles  up,  the  distance 
across,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Punjnud,  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.  In  July  and  Au- 
{Tust,  this  whole  space  is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  villages  contained  in 
it  aro  temporary  erections,  a  few  only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevated. 
The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is  of  the  same  description,  alt  the  way  to  Hy- 
derabad, the  capital  of  Sinde.  On  the  left  bank,  are  some  considerable  towns  and 
villages,  with  canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the  Indus  gives  off  lateral 
streams  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Delta  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  Egypt  Its  waters  enter  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams  beinji^  absorbed 
by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean*  It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the 
FuUalse,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  pointy  forming  in  its  cir- 
cuit the  island  on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to  Hyderabad,  Uie  breadth 
of  the  Indus  is  generally  about  a  mile,  varying  in  d^pth  from  two  to  ^ve  fathoms. 
The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in  this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  mouth  does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  Granges.  The  dry  parts  exhibit  only  short  underwood,  and  the 
remainder  arid  sand,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes.  From  the  sea  to  Lahore, 
a  distance  <^  760  geographical  miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the  Ravey  are  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons.  In  the  time  of  Aurengssebe^  a  considerable  trade 
was  canied  on  by  means  of  this  navigation,  but  from  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try it  has  long  ceased. 

From  Attock  to  Mooltan,  this  river  is  called  by  the  natives  the  At-  |  KaiMf. 
lock,  and  further  down  it  has  the  name  of  Soor,  or  Shoor,  but  among  the  Asiatics,  it 
is  generalij  known  by  the  name  of  Sinde.  Though  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  Indus  has  never  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  m  many  inferior 
streams  in  Indpatan,  a  circumstance  which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
teresting characl^er  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by  their  union  form  the  Punjnud,  \  Rimiorthe 
vc  celebrated  for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  conspicuous  ilk 
history.  The  most  northerly  is  the  Jylum,  or  Hydaspesy  the  Bahut  of 
Abul  Fazel,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  the  Yeduata.  Proceeding  westward, 
through  that  celebrated  valley,  it  passes  the  capital,  where  if  is  joined  by  ^  small 
stream  from  the  Quller  lake.  Twelve  miles  further  down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Little 
Sinde,  still  runs  straight  west,  through  the  hills  and  valleys  adjoining  Cashmere,  in- 
creased by  numerous  rivulets  and  torrents  in  its  way.  Before  it  turns  south,  it  re- 
ceives the  Kishengunga,  comings  from  the  northward,  in  its  course,  through  the  hills. 
This  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  from  100  to  600  yards  broad.  It  is  never  fordable, 
bat  only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  its  breadth  are  so  deei^^as  to  require  swimmingk 
It  flows  southward  450  miles  till  it  joins  tlie  Cheaab:at  TrehimoOf  IW-  miles  above 
Hooltan.  The  Chen4h  or  AcenneSy  the  second  tributary,  and  thelHrg^ 
esst  of  the  fivot  arises  in  the  Himftlah  mountains,  near  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Caslmiere,  in  the  Alpine  district  of  Kishtcwar.  Duo  north  from  the  city  of 
Lahore,  this  river  is  300  yards  wide  in  the  dry  season,  but  a  mile  andnhree  furlongs 
when  swelled  by  the  rains.  Like  tlie  Jylum,  it  is  not  fordable,  yet  easily  crossed  in 
consequence  of  a  small  portion  pf  its  width  requiring  td  be  swum  oven  Its  junction 
with  the  Jylum  is  accompanied  with  great  noise  and  violence ;  a  circumstance  no- 
ticed both  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  and  of  Timoor.  Filly  miles  beloW  their 
jonction,  tiiese  tmited  streams  receive  the  Ravey. 

The  Kavey  or  Hydraotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punj&b  rivers.     It  issues  |  The  mavej. 
from  the  mountaiuqus  district  of  Lahore,  but  its  sources  have  not  been  explored. 
Flowing  to  the  south-west,  it  enters  the  plains  near  Rajepoor;  from  which  the  canal 
of  Shahnebr  was  formerly  drawn  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  though  now 
^ed  up.    II  aupplied  the  city  with  water,  by  keeping  it  at  a  higher  level  in  the  dry 
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seasoD,  when  this,  like  most  of  the  Indian  riYen,  is  twenty  or  thiiiy  feet  beiov  hs 
honks.     Here  it  is  fordable  in  dry  weather^  being  only  four  feet  deep.    It  kas  inaiiy 
banks  and  quicksaAds;  its  sides  are  low  and  well  wooded.     It  enters  the  united 
streams  of  Jylum  aad  Chenftb  forty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan.    This  is  the 
least  of  the  five  rivers.     Its  length  probably  does  not  exceed  580  miles. 
The  Beyah.     |      The  fourth  is  the  fieyah,  or  HyphasiSy  rising  in  the  monntains  of  Keloo 
in  the  pergannah  of  Sultanpoor.    It  is  shallow  and  fordable  in  dry  weather,  but 
abounds  in  quicksands.     This  and  the  fifth,  or  Sutledge,  meet  before  either  has  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Punj&b  county ;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance,  to  complete  the  conflux  called  the  Pmijnud. 
viM  sutMge.  I      The  Stttledge  rises  in  the  Undee  to  thd  north  of  the  great  Himaiah 
ranse,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Chinese;  inroceeds  ahaoet  due  west;  thtn 
gmdually  bends  to  the  south  in  crossing  the  subordinate  mountains.     It  is  the  JJcsa- 
Art$8  of  Pliny,  the  Zare^nu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Saranges  of  Arrian.     It  exhibds 
stripes  of  fertility  along  its  banks,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  and  dreary  tiiough  sablioie 
« region,  forming  the  western  limit  of  the  hilly  territory  which  the  Britiah  lately  wrested 
from  the  power  of  the  Ghoorkas*    Wjiiether  it  rises  from  the  celebrated  and  sacred 
lake  Manasaroirare,  or  not,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  die  precau- 
tionary polity  of  the  Chinese  government  will  [probably  long  prevent  u^  from  acquir- 
ing a  more  correct  knowledge  of  geogmphy  in  that  direction.  •  The  Sntiedge  seemit 
to  be  the  largest  river  within  the  Himaiah  rajige,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Brahma- 
pootra*    From  its  origin  to  its  junction  with  the  Beyah,  it  runs  about  500  miles. 
The  united  Be^ih  and  Sutledge  are  called  the  Eehra  or  Gavra,  which  flows  for  more 
than  300  miles  befbre  it  forms  the  Punjnud,  which  contains  the  waters  of  the  whole 
five,  and  carries  them  to  die  Indus. 

The  union  of  all  the  five  rivers  into  one  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was  a  point 
in  geographymaintained  by  Ptolemy;  but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  fi-equent  approximation  orstteams 
running  in  parftHel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  correct  this  as  a  specknen  of  that 
author's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more  minute  inqiuries  hoYe  re- 
established that  questioned  point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  credit  of  the  ancient 
geographer. 

Hie  Qanses.  |  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  Padde^  and  Boora  Gonga,  or 
''the  riiwr^"  by  way  of  emtn^ice.  This  mighty  river  was  long  supposed  to  have  its 
Aiioaro^  |  origin  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himaiah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  io 
be  doiibted  by  Mr.  Colebrook;  in  consequence  of  which  Lieut.  Webb  being  sent  in 
1806  by  the  Bengal  government  to  deplore  its  sources,  ascertained  that  all  the  difier- 
ent  streams,  above  Hurdwar,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south  side  of  the 
snowy  mountains.'  At  some  places  above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  the  Gan- 
ges h  fordable;  but  its  navigation  is  never  interrupted.  At  a  distance  of  50O  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when. the  river  is  at  its  lowest*  Tkis 
depth  it  retains  all  th^  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling  of  sand  by  the 
neutmlization  6f  the  current,  from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream  of  the  river^ 
produces  bars  and  shallows  .which  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  ac- 
cessions whi(4i  the  Ganges  receives  in  the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snow  are  not  considemble.^  At  any  great  distance  from  the  sources,  as  at  Patna, 
any  cause  afibcting' these  sources  produces  Uttle  comparative  effect.  About  200 
miles  from  the  "sea^  the  Delta  ofthe  Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Diviiionuiio  T^^P  branches,  the  Cossimbazar,  and  the  Jellinghy,  are  given  off  to  the 
bcantiiM.  west.     These  unite  to  form  the  Hoogly,  or  Bhagirathy,  on  which  the 

port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.  It  is  the  only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and 
in  some  3rears  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three  months.  The  only  secondary 
branch  which  is  at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chandah  riven  That  pait  of 
the  Delta  which  borders  on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  livers 
called  the  Sunderbunds,  with  numerous  islands,  covered  with  the  profuse  and  rank 
vegetation  eafled  jungle,  oflbrding  haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branches  oc- 
oveiflowiDst.  I  cupy  an  extent  of  300  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Ganges,  though  so 
little  atibcted  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  owes  part  of  its  increase  to  theims  whicix 
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&U  in  the  mountaiotf*  Hence  it  rises  fifteen  feet  l^  the  endof  Jfune,  when  th^.  rainy 
season  in  the  low  country  is  scarcely  begun.  The  remainder  of  its  cise,  whi<;J)  is  in 
all  tlurty«lwo  feet,  is  occasioned  by  the  rain  which  falls, in  Bengal.  By.  the  end  pf 
July  all  tke  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  the  Brahma- 
pootra,  are  ov^owed  for  a  width  of  100  miles,  nothing  appearing  bu£  villages,  trees, 
and  the  sites  of  some  villages  which  have  been  deserted.  A  stripe  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  re&oains  for  some  time  uncovered,  that  part  being  highest  in  consequence 
of  the  oMre  abundant  deposition  of  mud  at  the  river^s  edge,  where  the  quantity  held 
in  suspension  is  the  largest  and  congas  the  heaviest  particles.  Between  August 
and  Nov^nber  it  deereases  from  fou^iches  to  two  per  day,  and  after  that  till  April 
coottnaes  deoreafliag  ata  daily  rale  of  half  an  inch.  The  difference  of  elevation  of 
the  walen  alva^  ^minishes  as  the  river  enproaches  to  the  sea.  At  Lucki-poor  it 
19  only  six  Aet,  at  Daccafourteen,  and  at  Custee  thirty  one.  This  last  place  is  240 
miles  frnm  the  sea,  and  the  sarface  of  the  river  in  the  dry  season  is  eighty  feet  above 
that  of  the  ooean«  The  Ganges  is  calculated  to  discharge  in  the  dry  season  60,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second;  and,  as  its  water  has  double  the  volume 
when  at  its  height,  and  inoves  with  a  greater  velocity  in  the  proportion 
of  ^v&  to  three,  it  must  at  that  time  discharge  405,000  cubic  feeC  The  average 
for  the  vdioleyear  is  reckoned  180,000.  The  deposition  of  slime  is  sometimes  ex- 
tiemely  xajiid« so  as  to  fill  up  deep  beds,  or  form  extensive  islands.  In  other  parts 
the  river  extends  its  width  in  particular  lateral  directions,  formiog  steep  banks  of  soft 
soil,  which,-  from  their  liability  to  tumble  in,  are  dangerous  of  approach  by  land  or 
by  water. 

That  line  of  the,  Ganges  which  lies  between  Gangoofree,  or  the 
source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held 
particulftrly  saeied.  The  main  body  which  goes  east  to  join  the  Bradmapoofra,  is 
not  legaided  with  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the  Gne  now  mentioned  are 
esteemed  more  sacred  than-  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  from 
great  distances  to  peribrm  their  ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed  in 
their  G^emonies.  Whesever  the  river  happens  to  run  from  south  to  north,  contrary 
to  its  genHral  dircctiosif  His  considered  as  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  most  super* 
shtiously  revered  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Prayaga^  the  principal  of  which 
is  that  of  file  Jnmna  wiUi  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  others  are  situated  among 
the  mountains.  Hurdwar,  where  the  river  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and  Sagor 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hpogly,  are  also  sacred.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is 
esteemed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  accqunt  drunk  by  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  Hindoess.  In  the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  for 
flwearing  Hindoos,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mahometans,  ai)pl  the  gospels  for  Christians. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  augmented  by  meuiy  successive  tributaries,  some* 
of  which  are  veiy  large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Jumna,  which  has 
(I  previous  course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Himalah  between  tlie  Sut- 
ledge  and  the  Ganges,  and  falls  into  Ibe  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  It  is 
»aid  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a  rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the  junc- 
tion is  caHed,  according  to  Tiefenthaler,  Trebeni,  or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers. 
Lower  down  it  receives  tlie  Soane,  whidi  arises  in  the  table  land  of  Amcrkbontook, 
in  die  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  &Us  into  the  Ganges  a  little  above  Patna.  On 
its  IcA  it  receives  the  Ramgonga,  ftom  the  mountains  of  Kcmaoon ;  and  the  Goomty, 
which, arising  in  the  same  hills,  crosses  tlie  province  of  Oude,  from  north- west  to  south- 
east, passing  Lucknow,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  below  Benares.  The  Gogra,  after 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  district  of  Kemaoon,  which  it  separates 
from  the  Goorkha  territory,  passes  near  Fizabad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar, 
whcrft  it  is  called  Dewa,  being  one  of  t}ie  longest  tributaries  which  the  Ganges 
leeeivea.  The  Gundnk  is-  sapposed  to  rise  near  the  great  Himalah  peak  called 
Dhawala  Giri,  or  the  ^*  While  Mountan^"  Some  conjecture  ft  to  come  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Thibet.  In  its  higher  parts  it  is  called  Salgrami,  from  the  number  of  ammo- 
luces  contained  in' the  schistous  rocks  over  which  ii  passes,,  which  are  objects  of 
Kxir^p  among  the  Hindoos  under  the  nana  of  Salgrams,  being  considered  as  visi- 
^^«  tnces  of  tie  divine  Yishaiu    It  joins  (he  Ganges  ppposite  to  Patna.    The  Cosi 
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arisefl  in  the  Nepal  hills  near  Catmandoo,  reoeiYes  tlie  Arun»  (which  is  supposed  (o 
rise  from  the' north  side  oflho  great  mountam  ddge,  and  penetrate  between  its  sdo\^7 
peakSjJ  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bengal,  afler  a  course  of  300  miles.  The  Teeata 
has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans,  but  is  said  by  the  Nep&lese  to  arise  in  Thibet, 
and  cross  the  great  mountains^  It  formed  till  lately  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Nepil  territory,  separating  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  R^a  of  Booten.  Ii 
joins  the  Pudda,  or  great  body  of  the  Ganges,  dler  a  course  of  400  rofles. 

The  Brahmapootra  is  the  largest  river  of  India,  though  among  the 
least  sacred.     Its  sources,  though  never  yet  explored,  seem  to  be  situ- 
ated near  lake  Manasarovara  in  Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  SuUedgc 
It  flows  eastward  through  Thibet,  where  it  is  kno'^n  under  the  name  of  Sanpoo,  oi 
^^  the  river."    It  passes  near  to  Lassa,  the  residence  of  the  great  Lama,  also  to  the 
north  of  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  seat  of  tl^e  Teshoo  Lama,  occupying  a  widely  ex- 
panded bed,  and  forming  numerous  islands.     Its  principal  channel  near  this  place  is 
narrow,  deep,  and  never  fordable.     It  receives  various  rivers  from  the  south,  and 
'probably  also  from  the  north.     Aftep  a  long  easterly  coarse,  in  which  it  is  conjectured 
to  approach  within  220  miles  of^  Yunan,  a  province  of  China,  it  makes  a  vast  circuit 
round  tlie  mountains,  where  it  is  lost  to  European  knowledge.     Making  a  sudden 
curve  to  the^  south,  it  re^appears  in  Assam,  into  which  country  it  is.  supposed  to  de- 
scend by  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  up  to  which  it  is  s^  to  be  navigable*    On  reach- 
ing Assam,  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  receiving  a  copious  augmentation  from  numer- 
ous mountain  tributaries.     During  this  direction  of  its  course,  it  separates  into  (no; 
the  southern  branch  being. distinguished  from  the  northern  or  inain  body  by  the  name 
Kolong.     These  meet  again  afler  enclosing  an  island  five  days'  journey  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.     About  Goalpara,  the  British  frontier  town,  the  expanse  is  mag- 
nificent and  the  scenery  grand,  but  the  water  is  dirty  and  offensive^    During  floodii 
it  carries  before  it  logs  of  wood  and  vast  floats  of  reeds,  together  "with  dead  bodies 
of  men,  deer,  and  oxen.     In  its  rise  and  fall,  it  follows  periods  nearly  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  Ganges.     Its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  shifting  sand-baab 
and  trunks  of  trees  sticking  in  its  bed.     Its  banks  and  islands  within  the  British  ter- 
ritories undergo  continual  changes.    Afler  entering  Bengal,  the  Brahmapootra  makes 
a  circuit  round  the  western  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains^  then  runs  soutliwaid 
through  the  Dacca  province,  is  joined  by  the  Megna,  which,  though  a  comparatively 
small  river,  now  gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream,  which  is  regularly  four  or  five 
miles  wide.    The  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  has  a  length  pf  1650  mOes,  but  pas3«^ 
through  a  ru(]e  climate  and  a  barren  soil,  differing  in  this  respect  widely  from  the 
Ganges.     Rising  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountains,  these  rivers  separate 
to  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  but  are  destined  to  meet  again  at  Luckipoor  in  fieogal, 
^here  they  form  a  wide  gul^^  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  largest  rivera  which  have  their  rise  ifl 
the  interior  of  India.  It  comes  down  from  the  plateau  of  Amerkoootook, 
close  to  tlie  source  of  tlie  Soane,  and  runs  ii^e.  solitary  course,  scarcely  receiviDg 
any  other  river,  its  waters  being  augmented  by  very  small  streams.  It  flows  direclly 
west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  it  falls  into  the  ocean  nei^r  to  the  city  of  Broacb. 
In  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed  on  foot- 

xhe  Tuptce.  |  The  Tuptee  also  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  in  Gundwana  near  the 
village  of  BatooJ,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  a.  distance  of  a  few  leaguei  from  Surat. 
The  mouths  of  both  these  rivers  are  greatly  obstructed  with  sand  banks. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Deccan  is,  like  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Indi&i  ^^^^  ^^' 
tered  with  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  which  descend  from  the  western  Ghaute,  run 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal*  Beginning  in  its  northern  pw|\» 
we  have  first  ihe  Mahanady,  or  Euttak,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelkund^  aiw 
crossing  the  province  of  Berar  witli  many  sinuosities,  where  it  receives  numcrojj* 
rivers;  near  to  the  city  of  Kuttak  it  divides  into  several  branches,  one  of  whicii 
into  the  lake  Chilka,  while  the  others  continue  their  course  to  the  C«^y  o^  B<^^^' 
forming  a  delta  of  islands  covered  with  jungle  and  wild  tliickeis. 

*  Ur.  F.  Biichanaiii  Truaer,  Kennel,  &c* 
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The  GodaTeiy,  descending  from  the  western  Ghauts,  li^aters  the  Ni- 
zam territory  and  Berar,  is  joined  by  the  Wurda,  the  Silair,  and. the 
Bhafgonga,  and  divides  into  two  branches  at  Rajamundry,  which  afterwards  form 
more  numerous  streams,  and  fall  by  so  many  moqtfis  into. the'  bajn  TWs  river  is  held 
very  sacred  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos.  It  is  sovietimes  named  the  €f«U»ges,  and 
ir»  source,  like  that  of  the  great  Ganges,  "  The  Cow's  Mouth." 

The  KrishneC^  farther  to  the  south,  hms  a  similar  origip  with'the  pre-  (  ThAKriiinM. 
reding,  crossing,  like  it,  almost  the  whole  peninsula^  rec#ives  the  waters  P^  the 
Boema,  the  Gutpurba,  the  Malpurba,  and  the  l^mboodra,  crosses  the  $oobah  of  the 
Deccan,  and  falls  int(r  Bengal  Bay,  to  the  south-west  oftMa'suIipatam. ..  .This  river 
IB  anotker  object  of  worship.;  its  name  ^gnifies  black,  that  being  Supposed  to  be  the 
colour  of  Vishnu  under  his  ninth  incarnation*,  ^ike  the  Ganged  i|  has  its  peiiodical 
floods.  .  ^ 

Among  the  various  streani»  of  less  note  in  the  south  of  the  1]|eccan  is  |  The  cawKy. 
the  Cavery,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Co(A^,  crosses* the  Mysore,  m^ich 
it  fertilizes,  and  the  Cainatic  below,  which  owes  its  chief  productions  to  the  wiiter 
which  it  distritotes*  It  is  the  most  usefhl  river  in  the  south  of  India*  Ojpposite  to 
Trif^inopoly  it  separates  into  two  branches,  and  formartheisland  of  ^ringhaikii.  '  The 
southern  branch  runs  at  the  highest  Tevel,  md  is  very  much  dnr^  #ff  by  canals  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  northern,  which  is  called  thei»Gol0roon,.runs  in  a  low  bed, 
h  approaclies  the  other  about  thirteen  miles  below  &eir  place  of  Separation,  and 
mounds  ^u«  formed  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the'  Cavery,  or  southern  branchy  from 
falling  ^wn  dftto  it  The  coming  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  interior  is  c^Iebcated 
by  the  natives  with  joyous  festivity.  The  river  is  adored  as  one  of  their  most  bene- 
5cent  deities,*  and  the  anniversary^  of  the  marriage  of  the  gdtldess  of  the  river  to 
the  god  JRenganaden,  is  held  annually  by  the  worshippers  Qf  Vishnu. 

Only  two  seasons  are  known  in  In&a,  the  dry  and  the  rainy,  pro- 
duced by  ^e  south-west  and  north-west  monsoons.  *  In  the  dry  season, 
vegetation  universally  labours  under  a  deadly  languor,  most  especially  if  the  rains 
are  onusually  late  in  setting  in;  but  a  rain  of  one  night's  duration  transforms  into  a 
verdant  raealdow,  a  plain  ^icb  on  the  preceding  day  was  a  spedtacle  of  utter  eridity, 
where  not  one  leaf  of  herbage  coiAd  be  found.  In  tiie  iaterios  and  western  parts  of 
India,  the  rainy  season  commenbes  in  April  or  May,  tind  continiies  to  the  end  of 
October.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  it  begins  later,  as  the  clouds  which  are  brought 
by  the  south-west  winds  are  detained  by  the  Ghauts. 

While  this  season  lasts,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  pe-  [  Rtiayieasoii. 
netrating  the  dense  vapours  with  whidi  the  atmosphere  is  loaded.  In  Bengal,  it 
rains  incessantly  for  many  days.  Twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  depth  of  water  are 
computed  to  fall  in  a  nuinth.  The  rivers  o^rflow  their  banks,' and  cover  the  whole 
country,  except  places  which  are  on  elevated  situations,  or  protected  by  dykes.  Qn 
the  Malabar  coast,  the  sudden  heavy  showet^,  storms,  and  hurricanes,  are  mdre  vio- 
lent than  on  that  of  Coromandel.  If  the  rain  does  not  come  on  at  the  Ordinary  time, 
or  if  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  dismal  effects  foUoy^  for  the  whole  year,  oRen 
amounting  to  the  most  destructive  famine.  In  1793,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  ecca-  ' 
sioned  by  the  drought,  that  parents  sold  their  children  for  a  few  pounds  of  rice.  The 
conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  is  marked  by^an*ges  of  wind  and  storms  of  the  most 
violent  description.  Bemier- has ' remarked  that  the  rain  does  not  come  from*  the 
same  quarter  of  the  heavens  inall^arts  of  India;  that  about  Delhi  it  almost  always 
comes  from  the  east;  in  Bengal,  and  oti  the  Coromandal  coi^st,  from. the  south;  and 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  from  (he  west.f 

The  climate  of  India  is  that  of  a  country  chiefly  situated  within  (he  |  T«npeniturc. 
torrid  zone,  and  at  the  same  time^  adjoining  a  boundless  it\&^  of  icy  mountains.  In 
the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  country  sno Wand  ice  are  unkn6wn  ^  hot  every  other 
^advantage  of  weather  is  incident  to  it  in  a  temporar/manner:  No  where  do  hur- 
ricanes rage  with  greater  fury.     No  where  are  the  lighttiings  and  peals  of  thunder 

•  Wilks,  Heync,  etc.  *  .         ' 

t  fiernier,  Voyage,  edit.  Amsterd.  ir09«  torn,  i^  p.  919.    Genners  Memoir. 
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more  appalling.  No  where  is  the  husbandman  more  liable  to  the  fhreateaed  ravage? 
of  protracted  drought  or  drenching  floods  of  rain.  It  might  be  intevesting  to  deter- 
mine the  general  laws  on  which  the  local  variations  of  the  seaaohs  in  dif!ereat  paru 
of  India  depend..  Why  do  the  rams  last  for  eight  months  in  the  Circarsy  and  only 
two  in  the  CamatiCy  as  has  been  asserted}  these  countries  both  lying  on  the  Coro- 
TTiandel  ceasti  But  Europeans  have  sometimes  exaggerated  the  prominent  features 
of  tho  climate,  by  giving  way  to  firpt  impressions.  Bengal  has  received  a  bad  cha- 
racter for  insalubrity,  and  certainly  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree  exposed  to  a  euccesaioR 
of  violent  extremes  and  vicissitude^;  at  one  time  to  excessive  rain,  at  another  to 
storms;  then  to  scorcEing -heat,  and  frequently  to  thick  fogs;  yet  the  EngiisK  have, 
by  dint  of  prudent  regimen,  accommodated  themselves  to  the  climate.*  The  ehores 
of  Commandel  experience  more  violent  heat  and  drought  than  those  of  Malabar;  yet 
the  narrow  valleys  and  thick  fdl-eais  of  tllb  latter  country  comprehend  many  unheal- 
thy situations.'  The* waste  kinds  situated  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Ghauts,  the 
•countries  lying  between  the  Jmnna  and  the  Ganges,  the  territories  forming  the  Pun- 
jabi or  lying  in  its  neighbourhood,  derive  from  their  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea, 
from  their  wooded  hills,  and  their  numerous  streams,  a  temperature  less  oppressive, 
BAd  a  purer  and»  healthier  air,t  except  where  forests,  marshes,  Or  arid  deserts  give 
rise  to  local  disadvantages.  (The' great  desert  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the  Indus, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Guz^rat,  exhibits  all  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
while  the  valleys  of  Cashmere  and  Serinagur,  Gorkhah,  and  Nepal,  encfareled  with 
alpine' heights,  experience,  in  suceession,  the  rigours  of  a  real  winter,  the  delights  of 
a  lengthened  spring,  and  a  healthy  summer. 

^^'^^f  dM  ^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  Ptinjab,  and  these  other  elevated  countries,  that  the  an- 

,  Indiui^  cients  collected  numerous  examples  of  Indian  longevity.^    The  Cymi^ 

and  the  subjects  of  Prince  Musicanus  often  Uved  to  the  ago  of  130,  or  200  years. 
The  modems  have  gone  still  farther.  The  Portuguese  historian  Faria  states,  thai 
an  inhabitant  of  Diu  attained  the  age  of  three  full  (Centuries;*  and  he  adds  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  several  individuals  of  200  were  to  be  found 
in'  Guzerat.  Extreme  simplicity  of  diet  and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  may  procure 
for  some  of  the  Fakirs  a  lengthened  period  of  existence;  but,  taken  at  an  average, 
this  is  a  climate  in  which  the  force  of  vitality  receives  a  quick  development,  and  is 
isndemie  dir  subjected  to  speedy  exhaustion.  Acute  diseases  carry  off  numerous 
•■*^  victims  by  sudden  death.     One  of  the  moet  formidable  is  the  bilioMs 

colic,  known  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the  name  of  mordekshhny  transformed 
by  Sonnerat  and  other  French  writers,  with  more  hunfbur  than  truth,  into  mori  de 
chiefly  "  the  death  of  a  dog."     The  hill  fever,  which  prevails  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  Circars  in  the  districts  of  Grandjam  and  Yhtigapatam,  is  ascribed  to  the  stagnant 
oir  of  the  forests,  and  the  narrow  shaded  valleys.     Other  fefers,  no  less  pernicious, 
operate  as  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gamatic,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^endchi  fevers.  §     Leprosies  assume  k  dreadful  character  in  the  warm  and  moist 
districts:  the  most  terrible  form  of  the  Arabian  leprosy,  that  in  which  the  limbs  drop 
off  joint  by  joint,  extends  its  ravages  among  the  more  indigent  classes.  ||     It  differs 
Bieiiiiantiaiis.  |  from  the  elephantiasis  of  modern  physicians,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  dropsy  accompanied  with  cutaneous  eruption.     This  last  disease,  which  prevails 
on  the  coast  of  Cochin,  where  the  water  is  of  bad  quality,  derives  its  name  from  the 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  patient's  limbs,  which  resemble  those  of  an  elephant.^ 
But  among  the  ancients,  the  term  was  applied  to  a  leprosy  distingui^cd  by  white 
wrinkled  blotches  on  the  skin.     The  Europeans,  who  generally  escape  these  dismal 
vi^tations,  are  not  exempt  from  the  sTow  injQuence  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  a  con- 
tinual excQS^ve  perspiration.*    They  contract  a  sallow  complexion,  and  are  early 

■ 

*  Gladwyn's  NafbitivQ  of  the  XrapMctlons  in  Bengal,  p^  27,  &c. 

t  Forster's  Journey  from  Ben^I  to  Petersbufgh.    Ruchanan's  Tnvelr in  the  Mysore. 

i  Strjib.  XV.  701,  Amclov.    Faria  y  Soqsa,  Afeia  Portttguezt. 

§  Anquetil,  Voyage. 

il  The  Djosaam  of  the  Arabs;  also  the  Daa-el-arad,  or  lion's  disease;  the  xtbm*&Hof  the 
Greeks.  '    ^ 

1  Tves,  Voyagre,  i.     See  M.  AlTaitt's  work  on  A  disoase  resembling  elephantiasis. 
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ai^jjcofed  to  tbe  mfirmiUesr  of  old  age.  A  dow  infeniniation,  or  diisorgaaizati<m  of 
the  Itvcr,  is  the  most  commpn  coQipIaint  among  them.*  But,  with  all  these  partial 
disadvantagesy  ln<Ma  contains  in  its  cultivated  parts  the  most  healthy  climates  to  be 
IouikL  in  Asia. 

The  fertility  of  the  sciQ»  and  the  nature  of  the  productions,  arc  as  va*  |  Fartiniy. 
riout  as  the  temperature  and  chniate.  India  is  traversed  by  large  chains  of  rooky 
uiouHtaina,  and  by  hills  •f  sand*  Both  of  these  are  found  in  the  province  of  Sinde. 
A  series  of  rocky  mountainn  reaches  from  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta^  and  a 
series  of  sandy  hills  firom  Ootch  to  Guzevat  We  have  also  sandy  de-  |  Deteiti. 
sorts  where  the  burning  soiitli  wind  canries  before  it  clouds  of  dust,  in  which  it  buries 
houses  and  cultivated  fields.  Theie  is  another  twenty  miles  long  between  Rooder* 
poor  in  Ifelhi  and  Almohi,  covered  with  thorny  briars  and  resinous  shrubs.!  The 
northern  provinces  contain  numerous  savannahs.  At  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
tiie  soil  is  usually  marshy.  In  some  instances  the  marshy  land  extends  along  a  great 
part  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  interior.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  un- 
c'ultivated  parts,  India  presents  on  all  hands  beautiful  meadows,  rich  pastures,  fields 
loaded  with  abundant  harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and  vaUeys 
lilted  witli  every  useful  and  every  beautiful  pa>duct  of  vegetation. 

Rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  frugiU  Indian,  abounds  in  most  of  the  pro- 
viaces.  ^  The  varieties  of  that  plant  are  reckoned  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber. Rice  in  the  husk  is  called  nelluy  and  when  shelled  orhsi.  Taojore,  on  tlie 
const  of  Coromandel,  jsupplies  the  wliole  island  of  Ceylon.  Arrack,  the  spirit  ob- 
tained &€m  rice,  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  India  also  produces  those  species  of 
grain  wkich  are  most  common  in  Europe — as  wheat,  baxiey^  maize,  and  millet.  Se- 
veral species  of  HoUvb  are  cultivated,  as  the  holau  aor^wm  of  Linnoeus,  (the  tidii- 
dri^liogon  sorghum  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,)  commonly  called-  Uhor  Bind  dotirrn,  and  the 
Iloicus  apiaUuSj  or  badchera^  a  common  food  atnong  the  people,  particularly  the 
Mabrattas.  Onr  legnminous  species,  as  peais  beans,  lentils,  togethte  with  many 
u'hich  do  not  grow  in  £urope,  such  as  tnoong,  (the  Piiaaeohis  mungo,)  murhas,  (the 
Cifnaswrtts  coracanus^)  the  grain  of  which  is  small  like  mustard  seed,  and  is  used  for 
rakes ;  /anaa,  a  very  productive  grain,  requiring  little  or  no  trouble  in  cultivation  ; 
touKf  (the  Cytisus  cajan,  which  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tainy  season ;  and, 
htsdy,  tolly  a  shrub  the  produce  of  which  is  i^  sort  of  pea,  and,  next  to  rice,  the  most 
lavouritc  fbod  of  seamen.  Melons  and  pine  apples  are  quite  common;  also  the  loUuy 
or  sea  lily !  the  soots  of  this  plant  are  psed  in  different  ways.  Its  red  fk>wers  and 
round  loaves,  sprinkled  with  drops  of  water  gUttering  hke  diamonds,  adorn  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pools.  Instead  of  our  potato,  the  Indian  has  the  kcUclUly  a  root  black 
ou  the  surface,  and  white  in  the  interior;  the  ignamcy  which  often  weighs  several 
pounds,  and  the  Jlraehis  hypogcca  or  tnoogphuUy* 

Here  the  kingdom  of  Flora  is  arrayed  in  all  her  glory.  Cashmere  |  Mnven. 
salutes  the  sense  with  the  perfume  of  its  roses,  from  which  the  highly  valued  ottar 
is  obtained*  The  fine  white  rose,  called  hoondjay  scents  the  vales  of  Delhi  and  Se- 
rinagur;;{;  the  kadtunudigUy  or  large  flowering  jessamine ;  the  Banisteiria  bengaUnsisy 
or  atimuea,  which  is  equally  elegant ;  and  the  tchambaga,  which  tlie  Indians  use  for 
adorning  their  hair,  and  perfuming  their  clothes.  We  must  also  particularize  the 
Mtissamda,  which  displays  so  fine  a  contrast  of  white  leaves  and  blood-red  flowers ; 
the  Ixoroy  which,  from  boughs  six  feet  in  l^eight,  exhibits  its  scarlet  and  yellow  tufts 
of  flower%  like  so  many  bright  flames,  enlivening  the  foliage  of  the  woods ;  the  «m- 
drimalj  whose  flowers  open  at.four  in  the  evening,  and  close  at  four  in  the  morning; 
the  fn/eUmthea  aambacy  with  wkftch  the  Indians  periume  their  hair  before  going  to  bed ; 
the  nagatalU  or  Perguhria  tomentoaoy  which  creeps  along  the  walls,  covering  them 
over  with  its  foliage, — a  plant  poisonous  to  the  serpent  tribe. 

India  produces  many  of  those  plants  which  are  subservient  to  indus- 
try and  commerce ;  as  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  jalap,  sarsaparilla, 
datura,  cotton,  anise,  betel,  safi^oh,  sesamum,  opium,  many  dyes,  besides  various 

'  Pennant's  View  of  Indostan.  f  Tiefenihaler,  i.  p.  102. 

\  Hardwic):,  in  the  Asiatic  Register,  1800.    Miscellan.  Tracts,  p.  270. 
Vol.  II.-.Q 
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reeds  and  canes.  The  hilly  countries  of  Oude,  and  thcpis#  at  the  foi^  of  the  6haiil», 
produce  large  orops  of  cavdamom  ;  the  beet  comtfs  from- the  coast  of  Malabar ;  here 
also  all  kinds  of  pepper  grow  abundantly,  so  that  the  Arabians  call  it  BtladM-folJolf 
or  the  ^^  pepper  country."  It  is  also  produced  in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Bengal,  and 
in  Bahar.  The  Papwer  oriMaky  from  which  the'^indolent  natives  obtain  opium, 
thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces ;  the  opium  in  most  esteem  is  from  Bengal  ajid 
Bahar.  The  Indian  sesamum  furnishes  an  oil  loiown  to  antiquity  as  an  artiole  of 
commerce.  The  cotton  tree  grows  on  all  the  Indifui  mtsuntains,  but  its  produce  is 
coarse  in  quality ;  the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  go<>ds  are  moAufiu^tured.  Noit  to  these 
two  provinces,  Madur6,  Marawar,  Pascaria,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  produce  Uie 
finest  cotton.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  got  their  muslins  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  since  they  called  them  Sidonea.  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  betel  or 
tamboi,  a  plant  which,  like  the  ivy  and  the  hop,  twines  round  trees  and  poles ;  its 
leaves  are  chewed  along  with  areca  nuts,  spices,  and  tobacco. 
BiUDboo  A  great  part  of  the  soil  of  India  is  covered  with  forests  of  bamboo. 

******  This  species  of  reeds^  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  six^  feet, 

is  an  article  of  great  use  to  the  Hindoos  in  tbe  erection  of  their  slight  habitations. 
The  indurated  juice  of  this  plant  called  tabasheaK^  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
in  ^e  eyes  of  the  scientific,  is<  a  curious  object  as  a  vegetable  secretion,  being  what 
chemists  caU  a  hydrate  of  silica,  u  e.  flint  in  union  with  consolidated  water.^  Van- 
sugn.  I  ous  other  reeds,  as  the  ^rundo  ccdofimsj  abound  every  where.    The  su* 

gar  cane,  common  through  the  whole  of  India,  is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  paiticularlr 
at  Rajamundry  and  Grandjam,!  and  a  million  of  quintris  t>f  sugar  are  annually  ex- 
Indigo.  I  ported  thence  to  Europe.     Indigo  grows  spontaneously  in  the  province 

of  Gtizerat;  and  this  plant  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude,  and 
Agra.  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  J^erium  has  bete  discovered  in  the  Circars, 
which  yields' a  vegetable  blue  dyev;|; 

idnu.  I      India  contains  all  the  diflerent  species  of  palms,  from  which  are  ob- 

tained fruits,  liquors,  a  sort  of  paper,  oils,  meal,  cordage,  and  other  useful  articles. 
Thejagsari.  |  The  cocoa  tree  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  this  tribe.  The  jag- 
garij  or  black  sugar,  obtained  from  the  cocoa,  is  used  at  Tranquebar,§  at  Madras,  || 
and  in  Pegu,1F  to  form,  along  with  white  of  eggs,  lime,  and  burnt  sheels,  a  cement 
whiefa  resists  moisture  and  th&solar  heat,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  by  friction. 
This  cement  has  been  successfully  emploj^ed  in  Holland.  The  J^eca  nuts,  the 
fruit  of  the  cabbage  palm,  and  bananas,  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  vegetable  ricbcs 
of  India.  The  small  fruited  banana,  or  Musa  supienitimy  has  in  all  ages  been  Uie 
food  of  ih»  philosophers  ai^d  the  priests  of  Brahma.  The  Indian  fig,  or  banyan 
tree,  stretches  its  inunense  branches  and  its  holy  shade,  not  only  over  the  pagodas, 
and  the  chauUries,  or  caravanseras,  but  also  over  serpents  and  other  venomous  crea- 
tures,— an  emblem  of  the  eternal  power  of  nature,  which  cherishes  boUi  useful  «nd 
hurtful  beings.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Budha  tree,  which  is  revered  in  the  various 
countries  between  Indostan  and  China.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Ficus 
religioaa, 

Tnktnet,  \  Our  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  apricot, 
peach,  walnut,  almond,  orange,  and  mulberry,  thrive  in  the  north  of  India,  while  the 
southern  parts  abound  ip  bread-fruit,  ^avas,  jambos,  and  mangos  ;  but  the  mangos- 
teen  of  the  Sunda  islands  cannot  bo  reared  even  in  Coromandel. 
Toiertcnei.  |  Our  tall  forest  trees,  such  as  oalis,  pines,  cypresses^  and  poplars,  as 
well  as  myrtles  and  tamarinds,  are  found  in  eftery  part  of  the  country.  But  the  fo- 
rests chiefly  consist  of  species  unknown  to  our  climates,  such  as  the  teak,  a  hard  and 
almost  incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  oak  in  ship-building,  the 

*  See  Dr.  Brewster's  optical  experiments  on  the  substance  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
t  Hoxburgh,  Asiat.  Register,  1800.  MisceU.  Tr,  p.  7— 15. 

*  See  the  Alfred  newspaper,  24th  May,  Ifill. 


J  Accounts  of  Danish  Mwaionarics,  ii.  p.  1050.  lii.  p.  22.-  241. 
I  P>pe  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  422,  Art.  3. 


1  Vincent  Leblanc,  Voyages  i.  p.  201  and  2:26. 
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potma^  (the  Uvaria  aHUama  oC.  Koenig,  and  tke  Veleria  tiidtca  of  the  Hortua  Mala* 
iH»rieu8f)  an  ever-green  which  produces  excellent  masts ;  the  horu  or  sacoo^  a  tree 
vagsely  mentioned  bj  Tiefenthaler  as  forming  whole  forests  in  the  northern  parts, 
and  which,  with  tht  djissoo  (a  species  of  Pierocaxfus)  furnishes  small  building  tim- 
ber;  Hie  AagcMM,  or  iron  wood,  various  RoUnias^  the  azedarach,  and  other  species 
less  known.  The  Indian  ebony,  extolled  by  Virgil,  is  found  in  tbe  island  |  KhMj. 
of  C^ion,  and  according  to  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  AUahabad  ;*  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  received  their  ebony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Afidoa, 
then  included  under  the  name  of  India,  f  The  agreeaUe  odour  which  that  wood  is 
said  to  have  diffused  inclines  us  to  doubt  if  it  was  obtained  from  the  tree  which  we 
now  call  ebony.  The  red  sandal  tree,  or  dragon's  blood,  gum  lac,  and  |  onmiu 
gamboge,  grow  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Ceylon,  also  the  GuHantUna  mormgay  which 
produces  a  red  gum.  Aawng  the  species  of  laurel  which  abound  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  penkiBula,  and  in  Ceylon,  we  find  those  which  produce  mace,  cassia,  and 
camphor,  and  above  all,  the  cinnamon  tree,  vainly  claimed  by  Arabia  as  a  native,  on 
the  testimonf^-of  the  Greeks,^;  and  now  transpl^ted  from  Ceylon  to  the  northern 
Circars.§  Other  trees  of  more  diffusible  fragraidce  perfume  the  forests,  while  they 
adorn  them  With  their  splendid  bloasoms.  Such  are  the  Bignonina  and  the  Pandanus 
odanUMma, 

Among  the  numberless  treasures  of  a  Flora  imperfectly  known,  are  some  produc- 
tions which  were  in  high  celebrity  among  the  ancients,  thwgh  now  not  found  or  not 
recognised  with  certainty.  The  number  of  diMcrtations  written  for  identi-  |  Aiiiomihb. 
fying  the  true  amomum  ia  almost  ridiculeus.  ||  We  must  not  blame  the  indefatigable 
patience  of  the  modem  learned,  but  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  ancient  science. 
The  Indian  Jfardy  or  spikenard,  is  probably  the  species  of  valeriaa  known  by  the  Hin- 
doos under  the  nzMBfie  of /atomatutylf  although  there  is  a  gramineous  species  figured  and 
described  as  the  true  nard.**  JUatabathrum^^e  pyoduce  of  a  species  of  |  MMkOAiiinim. 
laurel,  which  watf-purchased  by  the  Romans  at  a  high  price,  was  probably  a  compound 
extract  of  a  number  of  plants  with  odoriferous  leaves,  such  as  the  laural  called  in  Mala- 
bar Sbmo/o,  and  the  wpnpliea  catted  Tamaru  in  Sanscrit ;  the  termination  baihrwm  being 
from  poira,  the  Indian  word  for  leaf.  Perhaps  further  researches  may  discover  more 
of  the  produ<^ns  which  were  so  highly,  prized  l^  the  <  ancients.  The  |  Bddiian. 
BdelUitm  of  Pliny,  probaldy  a  myrrh  or  odoriferous  resin,  was  known  to  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  under  the  name  of  Bdolaehy'f]  and  the  Sipachoray  \  SpMbon. 
the  &uit  of  which  conferred  a  longevity  of  200  years,  as  Ctesias  and  Elian  gravely 
assmre  us,  may  be  known  from  a  species  of  worm  which  burrows  in  it,  and  which 
furnishes  a*purple  dye.     Gumlac  is  doubtless  a  production  of  the  Mtmona  cvntrea. 

Though  the  nuscralogy  of  India  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  |  iikienii. 
it  is  oertain  that  in  mineral  wealth  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.    The 
ancients  say  that  the  gold  \^ms  heaped  up  by  the  ants  in  India.    Whatever  |  Meud^ 
meaning  we  attach  to  such  traditions,  we  find  that  the.  ancients  ard  strictly  correct 
when  titty  speak  of  the  audferous  rivers  of  this  coimtry. ;]:;[;  The  rivers  of  the  Dec- 
can,  of  Orissa,  and  of  Berar,  still  carry  down  gold  in  considerable.quantities.     In 
tlie  Poajab  and  in  Cashmere,  the  Ayen  Akbeu  mentions  several  rivers  with  golden 
sand,  a  proof  of  the  abundance  of  that  metal  in  the  great  Imaiis.     Mr.  Fraser  in 
his  Highland  Tour,  mentfens  the  Sutledgo  and  other  streams  in  its  neighbourhood 
as  at  this  day  afTovding- grains  of  gold;  which  aro  obtained  by  washing.     Rich  mines 
both  of  goM  and  of  silver  also  occur  in  Golconda,  the  Camatic,  Assam,  and  Bengal. 
There  are  copper  mines  in  the*  mountains  of  Kumaoon  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Badrik^n,  Agra  and  Adjemere.  *  Iron  is  found  in  almost  every  proivince  of  India. 

*  Ayen  Akberi,  ii.  p.  36. 

\  Voss,  Commentary  on  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  116.  iv.  290.    JEneid,  iv.  794. 
%  Beekman  ad  Antifi^Onii  Canstii,  Histor.  Mwab.  p.  ST,  Id.    Litteratur  der  Reisin,  i.  562. 
^  Pemiftnt's  View,  i.  222.  •* 

I  Breinius  de  Amomo  Arabum,  in  the  Miscell.  Curios,  medico-physic.  1681.    Obs.  191.  Sal- 
xnaa.  KxerclL  Pltn.  p.  283,  Sec. 
1  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  Spica  Nardi  in  the  Asiat.  Researches. 
••  Philos.  Transactions,  1790,  voJ.  lxxj(.p.  284. 
tt  Plin.  xii.  19,  should  be  read  Bdellium  sivc  Bdolchon.  tt  Tiefenthaler,  i.  222—274. 
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The  kiogdom  of  Assum  i»  celebrated  fm*  ito  iron  and  steel  mines.  There  arc  idiolc 
mountains  of  magnetic  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoa  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
from  which  a  quantity  of  iron  is  extracted.  The  same  countries,  which  contain  silTer 
mines  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  lead,  such  as  the  kingdom  t>f  Assam,  asd  the 
mountains  of  Kumaoon.  Some  mines  of  tin  are  worked  near  Zamvar,  in  Ihe^o- 
vince  of  Adjemere,  and  in  the  Punjab;  zinc  is  quile  common  in  Indie,  and  a  quantity 
is  exported  to  Europe.  Qiiioksilver  and  antimony  are  found  in  a  few  places. 
Diiaoiidi.  I  In  no  part  of  the  work!  are  diamonds  so  numerous  of  so  beautiful  as 
in  India,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  'Bundelkund,  AUahabad^  Orissa, 
Berar,  Yisapoor,  Golconda,  and  the  Garnatic.  Those  of  Golconda  and  Oriasa, 
especially  those  of  Sumboolpoor  on  the  banks  of  Mahanady,  the  river  Mamas  of 
the  ancients,  are  considered  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Pama  in  Allahabad.  Here 
also  are  found  rock  crystals,  rubles,  sapphires,  amethysts,  onyxes,  and 
other  precious  stones.  After  heavy  rains,  the  rivers  detach  them  from 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  drag  them  along  in  their  course.  The  Mahanady, 
or  Cuttac,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  remarkable  foe  containiDg  diamonds  in  its  channel. 
One  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghoorkha  is  mentioned  at  furnishing  a  great  many.^  Lapis 
lazuli,  which,  in  its  perfect  fi»nn,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  nature, 
and  which  is  with  great  probability,  consided  as  the  sapphire  of  the  ancieills,'t'  L<^ 
chiefly  found  in  the  mountains  on  the  north-west  of  India,  the  Hindoo  Cooah  and 
Tkeoq^x.  |  Beloot  Tag.  The  Indian  onyx,  which  was  probably  the  skokmn  of  the 
Jewish  high  priests,  cnme  from  a  chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by  Olesias,  and 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Bala  Ghaut  hills. |  Almost  eveiy  motmtain  in 
India  contains  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  Those  of  A^jemere  contain  white, 
black,  and  green  marbles.  Bakar  is  rich  in  alabaster.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  several 
mountains.  In  Adjemere,  and  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel  there  are  large  aah 
lakes.  The  Guzerat  has  plains  covered  with  salt.  In  every  quarter  this  useful 
article  is  carefully  worked.  Several  provinces,  especially  Bafaar  and  Benga),^  fumisb 
saltpetre,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported  to  Europe,  Tartary,  and  China. 
.Sulphur,  coal,  naphtha,  and  other  inflammable  minerals,  are  found  in  several  districts, 
both  of  Upper  Indostan  and  the  Deccan.  Impregnations  of  anlphur,  mtre^  and 
other  mineral  substances,  are  said  to  be'  contained  in  some  rivers,  such  as  the 
Gunduk. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  equally  rich  in  species  as  the  two  preced- 
ing. 

Among  the  Mammidia  are  monkeys,  which  make  their  appearance 
every  where  in  troops*  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  thousands  of  4hem  come  to  die 
very  centre  of  the  towns :  they  -are  of  all  species.  Gibbons  are  found  chiefly  in 
Bengal,  and  on  the  Ooromandcl  coast;  the  beautiful  long^tailed  maudis  in  the  Dec- 
can.  There  are  tillows,  vellakurangas,  or  little  white  monkeys ;  and  koringurangas, 
or  large  black  apes.  Ourang-outangs  are  found  in  Bengal,  in  the  Camatic,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Goromandel. .  The  radjiikada  ape,  with  the  red  face  and  black  beard,  t% 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  a  representative  of  their  god  Hanooroan, 
the  Indian  Pan,  who,  having  assumed  that  form,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  dKi 
army  of  monkeys,  for  the  assistance  of  the  god  Rama,  and  materially  contributed 
to  the  discomfiture  of  R{Lvan,  king  of  the  giants,  and  master  of  Ceylon»§  It  seems 
a  certain  fact  that,  in  former  times,  monkeys,  in  consequence  of  4hb  respect  paid  to 
them. from  superstitious  impressions,  peopled  India  in  myriads*  Alexander'a  army 
met  with  a  body  of  them  so  enormously  numerous 'that  they  took  them  for.  a  hostile 
nation,  and  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  those  places  where  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  .the  Hindoos  allow  these  animals  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
liberty:  hence  they  devastate  the  fields,  plundentiie  orchards,  and  commit  ravages  in 

*  Gladwyn's  Hist  of  Tndostan,  i.  p.  24. 

t  Baier,  Dissert  de  Sapphiro.    Beckmunn,  History  of  Inventions,  iii.  183,  &c.  (if)  Germsn.) 
i  VelUieim,  M^moire  sur  les  Montsgneff  a  onyx  de^Ct^siss.    Heeren,Id^e8  sur  la  Polttique, 
le  Commerce,  &c.  136—816.  2d  edit. 

§  Ramayana,  an  Indian  pooni,  partly  translated  by.Mess.  Carey  and  Marshman. 
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the  heart  of  the  towns.  Those  phHosophers  who  maintain  that  animals  are  endowed 
with  htiproveable  intellect?,  though  kept  down  by  the  human  species,  should  tell  us 
why  thirmpeB  of  Malabar,  respected  and  caressed,  have  never  contrived  to  found  a 
political  community. 

The  southern  provinces  are  infested  with  bats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  |  bmi. 
llie  most  remarkable  is  the  vampire,  or  flying  cat,  which  ofVen  devastates  the  friiit 
trees  of  Cruzerst,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Squirrels  are  equally  destructive, 
especially  the  moleonnon,  which  lives  in  flocks  on  the  highest  trees  on  the  Malabar 
coast;*  the  large  Indian  squirrel,  which  attaches  itself  particularly  to  the  cocoa  tree; 
and  the  yellow  squirrel,  which  lives  in  a  gregarious  state  in  the  Guzerat*  The  Malabar 
coast  produces  m^tny  porcupines,  one  of  which,  the  pangolin,  is  often  kept  tame  in 
bouses.  In  Bengal,  and  glong  the  eastern  shore,  is  found  the  two-toed  sloth;  and 
in  Btfhar  there  is  a  variety  of  this  species  which  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
liie  bear;  is  called  by  naturalists  Bradjfpu$  urnfarma^'^  and  lives  on  ants. 

India  has  several  species  of  rats  and  mice,  as  the  striped  mouse,  the  I  Ratt,  nSce, 
musk  rat,  and  the  jerboa  or  jumping  rat  These  animals,  numetous  |  ^^ 
and  bold,  bid  defiance  to  the  cats.  It  is  by  dogs  and  professional  rat-catchers  that 
their  breed  is  from  time  to  time  kept  down«  There  are  hares,  rabbits,  and  martins, 
particularly  in  the  northern  provinces ;  civets  of  two  varieties,  badgers,  racoons, 
immgo9  or  ichneumons,  which  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  vigorously  hunt  the 
ratd^  the  bats,  and  even  the  large  serpents. 

The  mountain  besar,  more  terrible  thea  the  tiger,  and  which  inhabits 
the  Ohauts,  according  to  a  tolerably  well  informed  traveller,  Paulin  de 
S.  Bartholom^,  is  perhaps  a  large  hysBna;  but  the  true  bear  makes  his  appearance 
in  the^bveats  of  Oude,  Orissa,  the  Camatic,  and  CofDmnndel.  Wolves  are  seen, 
particuiariy  in  the  Ghauts,  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Guntoor.  The  jackals  are 
formidable  in  the  hiterior  of  Indostan.  The  hycenas  are  vi^ry  numerous  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Orissa,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  Bengal  produces 
a  fox  of  a  particular  species,  small  in  size,  and  possessed  of  great  agility.'J; 

Mr.  9tonant,  the)  Indian  zoologist,  has  taken  much  pains  to  distinguish  the  dif^- 
ferent  species  of  ferocious  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  that  inhabit  this  country.  Ceylon 
and  Bengal  have  two  varieties  of  the  tigers-cat.  The  serwal,  or  panther-cat  of  the 
Dcccan,  which  is  little  known,  extends  as  far  as  Thibet.  The  lynx  lives  in  the 
northern  provinces  ;  the  caracal,  a  black-eared  variety  of  the  lynx,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  Bengal.  This  is  also  the  true  country  of  the  royal  tiger, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Ganges  tiger.  This  formi- 
dable animal  reigns  in  company  with  the  ihinoceres  on  the  marshy  uninhabited  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Sunderbunds.  Here  he  even  attacks  the  boats 
as  they  pass  through  his  domahi.  Ceylon,  and  the  Ghaut  mounttuns;  contain  only 
the  cmnmoo  tiger,  the  aize  of  which  is  less  mi^stic.  The  Asiatic  panther  of  Pen- 
nant seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  tiger,  with  spirts,  instead  of  stripes.  The  blackish 
variety,  with  black  spots,  iA  peculiar  to  Indostah.§  The  leopardis,  which  have  dark 
hlotches  on  a  white  ground,  vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour.  The  ounce, 
which  IS  the  panther  of  PKny,  is  found  in  all  the  central  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  in 
Gueerat  The  gui6parde  of  Buifbn,  the  great  pardali^  of  Oppian,  is  less  known ;  it 
is  called  foAtto.||  After  all  the  trouble  Mr.  Pennant  has  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
it  is  not  yet  divested  of  obscurity. 

At  preeent  the  lion,  at  least  fte  African  species,  distinguished  from 
the  Hon  of  Bal^lonia  by  his  long  mane,  is  unknown  in  India.  But  Teiry 
sajs,  he  saw  them  in  Malwfth.     From  the  old  Indian  writings,  we  are  ted  to  believe 
that  the  Kon,  called  mgh,  was  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  of  India. 

The  Indians  make  little  use  of  horses  s  the  kinds  peculiar  to  their    nonet  and 
country  are  the  iaUoo  in  Bengal,  a  very  small  horse,  but  an  excellent    *"^ 

*  Sonnerat.  Voypge  aox  Ind^B,  tab.  ii.  87.  Pennant,  Indian  Zoology,  tab.  i.  View  of  Indos- 
tan, i.  137-T-902;-  t  Pennant's  View,  ii.  258—260.  . 

i  Pennant'a  ftiit.  of  Quadrupeds,  No.  170.  §  Pennant's  View,  ii.  153. 

I  Pennant's  Hist.  Qiatd.  No.  184.  Synopsis,  p.  174.  tab.  18.  fig.  I.  View  of  Indostan,  ii.  ^46. 
Asiat.  Reg.  1800.    BTisc.  Tracts,  p.  338--;M2. 
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runner  ;*  the  goot  or  gunt  in  the  north  of  Indostan,  and  th6  hhanglitfj  which  conies 
from  the  province  of  Batty.  The  best  hotses  to  be  seen  in  India  tire  of  foreign  im- 
portation, chiefly  from  Arabia  and  Tartary.  Asses  and  mules  are  not  tftgenerul 
use.  In  the  north,  and  even  in  the  Deccan,  wild  ones  are  found  which  have  de- 
scended from  the  high  lands  of  Thibet.  The  Hindoos,  like  th6  Europeans,  attach 
an  idea  of  great  meanness  to  the  use  of  adses  for  riding.  The  koolan  and  the  djig- 
ghetai  of  Tartary  travel  down  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  forests  of  India.  Among  die 
Indian  dogs,  those  used  in  the  chace  were  famous  in  antiquity :  they  banted  the  wild 
boar,  and  even  the  lion  and  th^  tiger^t  Mi^  many  of  them  were  exported  to  Persia 
and  Babylon.  The  best  comes  from  the  north,  and  from  Afghametan.;];  Gatncls 
cuwb.  I  and  dromedaries,  the  only  beasts  of  burden  in  eastern  countries,  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Guzerat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pataa  and  of  Man- 
ghir,  in  Moohan,  and  in  Tatta.  In  this  last  province,  the  autlMnr  of  the  Ayea  Ak* 
beri  saw  flocks  consisting  of  some  thousands.  The  camel,  with  t^o  hunips,  hves 
in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  in  the  northern  provinces. 

varietiatof  The  Indian  sheep  is  distinguished  from  tibie  Eurc^an  race  by  his 

"^^^  reverted  horns,  and  the  silkiness  of  his  wool.     This  breed  is  found  all 

over  India,  excepting  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Ctesias  was  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  northern  India  in  the  article  of  wool.  When  he  assures  us  that 
the  sheep  of  these  countries  were  as  large  as  the  Grecian  asses,  and  that  they  were 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  he  speaks  of  the  sheep  bo  common  in  Cashmere,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  call  hundoo,§  The  true  Cashmerian  sheep,  a  dclicatl^  animal, 
furnishes  the  fine  wool  used  in  the  mannfacture  of  shawls.  In  Mooltaa  the  bkttra, 
or  thick-tailed  sheep,  is  also  found,  and  the  Thibet  sheep,  so  liighly  prized  for  the 
quality  of  his  wool.  This  precious  article  consists  of  the  interior  or  shorter  hair. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  the  rams  have  four  horns. '  FinaUy,  India  contains  also 
QmthUu  I  the  Argali,  or  wi)d  sheep,  the  capra  ammon  of  Pennant.]]  The  Guzerat 
and  Cootch  contain  many  goats,  both  wild  and  tame  :  th»  Cashmere  goat  iumishes 
very  fine  wool  for  shawls.  In  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Oriasa,  Teiinga,  Berar 
and  Malabar,  the  goat  is  met  with  from  which  bezoar  is  obtained,  a  mofbi4. concre- 
tion formed  in  the  intestines,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  mineral,  and  valued  in 
Asia  for  certain  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Pigs  and  wild  boars,  0tags  and  deer, 
AnteioiMi.  |  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers.  Flocks  of  antelopes  are  seen 
in  Bengal,  and  the  rest  of  India*  Besides  the  species  common  to  Persia  and  Tar- 
tary, we  find  the  mjlgau^  or  blue  antelope  with  white  feet,  called  also  ro9,ir  and  a 
small  white  species  called  dirdhagm  by  Mr.  Gladwyn,  the  male  of  which  has  four 
horns,  and  reminds  us  of  the  four-homed  orys  of  the  ancients.**  The  elk  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  the  elk 
which  we  know,  or  merely  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it. 

oien.  I      The  ox  and  cow  are  treated  with  as  much  re%iou9  veneration  in  India 

as  they  were  in  ancient  Egypt.  Considered  as  the  symbols  of  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  nature  \  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  these  living  monuments  of  histor}* 
and  civilisation  are  believed  to  attend  the  great  god  Chiva,  and  tlie  goddesses  Par- 
vadi  and  Lakshmi,  the  one  the  Cybele  and  the  other  fiie  Ceres  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
touch  of  a  cow  purifies  the  individual  from  all  his  sins.  Only  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  a  kins  of  Travancore,  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  cruelties,  caused  a 
colossal  golden  cow  to  be  made,  passed  through  the  body  ofthis  imaj^  with  the*  pro- 
foundest  humility,  and  after  this  dated  kis  edicts  from  the  epoch  w  '^  his  passage 
through  tiie  cow."  This  sainted  species,  which  is  very  handsome  in  the  Guzerat. 
Malwah,  and  Bengal,  is  distinguished  from  the  European  breed  only  by  a  fatty  pro- 
tubmince  on  the  back.    It  is  the  zebu  or  Boa  Indicua  of  naturahsts.     In  Ceylon 

*  Solvyna,  lea  Hindoua,  t.  iii. 

f  JElian,  Hist.  An.  iv..o.  10.  vui.  c.  1.  compare  with  liearen,  Ideen.  i.  p.  818. 

*  Ayen  Akberi,  i.  303. 

i  In  the  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  English  languages,  hiind  (or  hounds)  signifies  a  do^. 
I  Pennant's  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  45.  h. 

1  Hunter,  Phil.  Trans.  1771,    Asiat.  Reg.  1800.  Miscell.  Tr.  p.  385.    Pennant's  Hist,  of 
Quadr.  No.  32.  ••  JElian,  Hist  Ajiim*  xtr.  c  14. 
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vid  iu  the  neighbourtiood  of  Surat,  there  are  oxen  no  larger  than  mastifTs.*  The 
buffalo  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  southern  India.  The  yak  is  found  in  the  roost 
northern  provinces.  The  animal  which  the  Indians  cyiU  the  ami  has  |  The  ami. 
more  resemblance  to  the  buffalo  than  to  the  urus ;  he  is  said  to  be  six  feet  in  heiglit, 
with  horns  of  enormous  length,  and  lives  among  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the 
Himalah. 

The  greatest  forests  and  the  marshy*  districts  are  peopled  with  ele-  |  ^phants. 
phants.  In  the  forests  of  the  Ghauts  there  are  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred. 
Those  which  are  caught  in  the  province  of  Tiperah  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bralima- 
pootra  are  highly  valued;  but  toe  most  docile  and  handsome,  though  smaller  in  size, 
come  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  These  gigantic  animals,  once  formidable  in  the 
tie  Id  of  battle,  are  now  only  employed  to  drag  cai^ion  and  carry  ammunition,  to  set 
heavy  engines  in  motion,  or  to  carry  on  their  broad  backs  the  purple  tent  where  a 
oabod  reposes  on  his  gilded  cushions^  a  being  sometimes  of  inferior  intelligence  to  the 
noble  animal  by  which  he  is  carried.  Elephant^  are  caught  in  large  en- 
closures formed  of  strong  poles,  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the  sound 
of  drums  and  the  glare  of  flambeaus,  frpm  which  their  fears  make  them  retire ;  the 
animal  is  sometinies  allured  into  t&es^  enclosures  by  means  of  a  tame  female  placed 
there.  He  is  secured  by  dosing  the  gates.  -  Connected  with  this  enclosed  space  is 
a  loQg  alley  by  which  the  animal  is  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  making  his  escape, 
and  here  ho  is  finally  caught  by  means  of  beams  laid  across.  He  is  now  led  forth 
bound,  under  the  care  of  tamed  .elephantSi  who  soon  teach  him  t0  obey  his  masters,  f 
The  rhinoceros  lives  in  Bengal^  particularly  in  tlie  islands  at  the  moutfato  I  Theihinoce* 
of  the  Ganges,  where  he  is  frequently  seen  in  company  with  the  tiger.  |  ^^ 
The  tiger  finds  in  the  herbage  and  underwood  of  the  marahes  the  coarse  aliment  on 
which  he  lives,  while  the  rhinoceros  seeks  amidst  mud  and  water  a  protection  from 
the  .scorching  heat;  these  sairage  animals  are  thus  brought  together  by  a  union  of 
physical  circumstances,  though  they  have  no  instincts  for  mutual  association. 

India  swarms  with  serpents.  They  are  found  in  the  forests,  in  the  |  scrpcnu. 
plains,  in  the  gardens,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  houses.  Numerous  are  the 
species  distinguished  by  Malabaric  and  Portuguese  names.  The  most  dreaded  are 
the  cobra  montl/a,  a  little  blue  serpent,  one  foot  long;  the  rubdira  mandcUiy  a  large 
serpent,  the  bite  of  which  causes  blood  to  proceed  from  the  pores  of  the  skin;  and 
the  cobra  de  capelloy  the  Coluber  naja  of  LinnsBus,  which  is  capable  of  being  tamed, 
though  its  bite  is  so  extremely  dangerous.  Paulin  de  S.  Bartholom6  seriously  pre- 
tends that  he  saw  serpents  with  two  heads;  they  were  amphisbsenaS)  which  have  a 
head  and  a  tail  equal  in  size  and  of  similar  appearance,  and  which  the  Portuguese  call 
cobra  de  dwu  cabegas.  The  royal  serpent  or  boa,  one  of  which,  forty  feet  in  length, 
uos  killed  by  M.  Anquetil,  is  treated  with  divine  honours.  One  of  them, 
which  resided  in  a  grotto  at  Sumboolpooi>  was  within  these  few  years 
consulted  as  an  oracle.;];  Even  the  sea  which  washes  the  Indian  shores  is  filled  with 
^rpents,  the  bite  of  which  is  dangerous. .  There  is  a  particular  tribeof  Indians  that 
make  the  conjuring  of  serpents  their  trade,  and  teach  these  animals  tricks  of  a  most 
astonishing  nature.  § 

Almost  all  the  rivers  and  even  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  Indostan,  in-  |  Rcptiiei. 
chiding  Ihe  Deccan,  give  birth  to  croeodiles  larger  than  those  of  Egypt,  but  in  other 
respects  scarcely  differing  from  them.  There  is  a  smaller  variety,  which  is  particu- 
larly venerated  as  a  consecrated  animal.  ||  They  are  sometimes  maintained  in  the 
ditches  of  fortified  places  as  contributing  to  their  defence.  Lizards  are  extremely 
common  in  all  these  provinces.  Among  the  Ghaut  mountains  there  are  some  of  pro- 
digious size.  The  island  of  Bombay  and  some  other  places  swann  with  frogs  and 
toads.  Turtles  are  common  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  rivers.  The  best  tortoise 
shell  is  from  the  Orissa  shore. 

*  Pennant,  Hist.  Quadrup.  1.  tab.  3. 

\  See  the  prate  In  Valentyn,  oud  and  nieuw  Ostindien,  vlii.  Deschryvin^van  Ceylon,  p,  47. 
Aiiat.  Researches,  iii.  229.  i  Motte,  in  Asiat  Miacell.  ii.  No.  1. 

%  Nouv.  ramports  des  mission,  de  IlaUct  cab.  43.  p.  648 — 656. 
1  Peanan^View,  ii.  20r. 
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I  Such  is  the  abundance  of  fiah  on  ihe  caaat^f  Coronmndul>  Malabar, 
and  otiior  countries,  that  domestic  animals,  as  ptgS)  dogs,  and  even  horses,  are  feii 
on  them.  Thero  arc  few^uropcan  species  that  are  not  found  in  India :  the  niobt 
common  are  the  salmon,  the  pilchard)  the  eel,  the  carp,  and  the  tunny.  The 
maiif^Oj  (the  polifneinus  paradiseus  of  Linnasus,)  a  beautiful  sea^fish  of  an  orange  co- 
lour,  ascends  the  Ganges.  Shimng  multitudes  of  gold  cMoiJCdd  fishes  adorn  tbc 
surface  of  the  waters.  Here  also  is  found  that  singular  species,  the  flying  fiidi,  which, 
though  capable  of  talung  a  temporary  flight  through  the  air,  as  well  as  of  gliding 
through  the  water,  is  so  persecuted  by  enemies  in  both  elements,  that  his  double 
faculty  proves  insufhcient  to  secure  him  from  their  pursuit.  The  electrical  torpedo, 
and  gymnotus  sometimes  gives  a  shock  ta  the  unwary  swimmer. 
loMcti.  I      In  this  warm  climate  the  insects  display  a  brilliance  unknown  in  tem- 

perate zones  :  but  they  are  oflcn  highly  destructive.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  which  have  iallen  undi^r  our  view,  locusts  sometimes  &ettle  in  whole  clouds 
on  the  devoted  fields.  Here  many  boos,  almost  all  of  them  in  a  wild  state,  prepare 
a  rich  aromatic  honey.  •  The  antS;  black  and  white,  form  one  of  the  severest  scourges 
of  the  country.  Spiders,  large  and  small,  scorpions,  cray  fish,  butterfles  of  all  colours, 
and  silk  worms,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  Insects.  But  hero,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  insects  exceed  in  the  numbers  of  species  the  plants  tliemseives,  though 
we  reckon  the  li§t  of  Flora  somewhat  fbrmiilable  to  those  who  attempt  to  recount  or 
to  remember  the  whole.  The  shells,  the  corals,  and  the  polypi,  present  fists  e(|ually 
overwhelming,  and  far  surpassing  any  such  enumeration  as  could  bo  admitted  into 
the  present  work. 

sHk  wormi.  |  Wc  may,  however,  remark,  that  the  common  silk  worm,  the  pkalana 
mori,  is  not  th^only  insect  which  provides  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as  it-  did  thosv 
of  the  ancient  Serica,  with  a  valuable  flax.  There  are  other  two  species,  the  pha- 
lama  atlas,  and  the  phalcMM  nctm,^  which  give  dificrent  kinds  of  silk,  and  ^vere  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  the  ftomftyj;  of  the  ancients.  The  fisheries  of  cowries 
and  of  pearls  will  be  found  in  another  [dace. 

BinU.  I      As  for  birds,  it  is  in  the  north  of  India  that  the  finest  eagles.  Vultures, 

and  falcons  are  found.  They  descend  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  from  tho  sanio  moun- 
tains from  which  India  has  been  oHen  visited  by  her  ruthless  conquerors.  The 
griffin  vultures  and  the  bearded  vultures  are  common  in  Siberia.  The  Mongolian 
princes  keep  multitudes  of  these  animals  for  the  purposes  of  falconry-t  lu  the 
PftiTots.  I  Deccan  there  are  more  than  fifly  kinds  of  parrots.     That  bifdt- sacred 

in  tho  eyes  of  the  Brahmins,  was  in  ancient  times  in  great  request  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  borrowed  from  th*  Persians  the  names  which  they  gttMe  to  itl 
The  rooks  and  ravens  are,  among  the  Hindoos^  symbols  of  the  hunrao  soul,  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  the  body,  and  are  plenteously  fed  by  the  hand  of  supersti- 
tious charity.  Tho  ardigigaa,  are  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  Bfahmia:<. 
On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  owls  form  flocks  consisting  of  some  thousands. 
Fawoeki.  |  India  is  tho  country  of  the  peacock.  The  forests  in  every  part  of  it 
are  inhabited  by  enormous  flocks  of  them  in  a  wild  state.  But  tho  turkey,  ^uxordin>; 
to  the  most  received  opinion  is  originally  from  America.  Yet  Ais  floimal  is  called 
in  German,  the  '^  cock  of  Calicut,''  and  the  question  of  its  origin  appears  deserving 
of  fresh  examination.  §  In  this  country  are  found  almost  all  the  birds  of  our  climates. 
Among  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  are  the  numgo^  which  lives  on  the  fruit  of  the 
same  name ;  the  little  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  common  in  the  Ghaut  mountains 
and  in  Malabar ;  the  white  ibis,  whose  feathers  aro  used  in  India  in  ornamental 
dress ;  the  black-headed  ibis,  or  bntor ;  and  the  blue  birdV  called  parpJvyrio  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Malabaric  language  pidaramkolu  In  all  the  forests  bottle-shaped 
nests  are  seen  suspended  from  the  boughs  by  a  slender  .thread,  and  vacittatiag  in  the 

*  Shaw's  NftturaliBt's  MtscelUny,  plate  ii.    Sir  W.  Jvnes,  Letter  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
t  Ayen  Akberi,  i.  306. 

^  It  is  called  fitrnuuH  by  Ctesis,  from  Bidak  in  Persian ;  and  Pattacus  is  probably  from  Tedsk 
or  Tidak  in  the  same  language, 
§  Beckman,  littiu'atur  der  Ueisen,  i.  p.  26-447^587. 
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wincL     These  we  the  abodes,  at  well  as  ihe  ingenious  workmansbip  of  the  Lomq 
pkUippma^ 

W«»e  we  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  physical  features  of  India,  we  should 
far  exceed  the  lixnita  prescribed  to  the  present  work.  We  must  therefore  pass  on 
from  this  copious  subject  to  other  details  which  the  geographical  reader  is  led  more 
partidtlarlj  to  expect 
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Aftk&  the  ac<$ount  which  we  have  given  of  the  general  geography  of  India,  we 
roust  now  take  a  view  of  its  diflpsrent  provinces  in  succession.  We  shall  first  turn 
our  attention  to  those  which  are  watered  by  the  Sinde  and  its  tributaries^  ne^  to  the 
Guzerat,  and  Adjemere,  or  the  B^eppot  states ;  then  proceed  to  the  basin*  of  the 
Great  Ganges,  and  tfdce  a  view  of  the  regions  watered  by  that  river  and  its  tributap- 
ries.  This  will  occupy  the  present  book.  In  the  one  following  we  shall  take  a  view 
of  the  J)eccan,  or  peninsula,  and  afterwards  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mal- 
div^es* 

In  our  account  <»f  Afghanistan^  the  empire  of  the  king  of  Caubul,  we  included  the 
territory  oa  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  also  the  val- 
lej  of  Cashmere,  these  being  In<tian  provinces  of  that  empire. 

We  shall  now  begin  with  the  province  of  Lahore,  consisting  of  two  I  pn>Tteec  or 
pajis,  the  one  of  which  is  the  mountainous  tract  in  the  north-east,  |  '^^"^  , 
stretching  south  and  east  from  Cashmere ;  and  the  other  the  flat  country  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Punjab,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  proviqce,  and  de- 
rived firom  the  five  celebrated  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  W0re  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  book.     Hence  the  climate  of  this  province  varies,  the  hills 
and  northern  parts  having  winters  not  unlike  those  of  the  middle  of  £u-  |  aiu^  put. 
rope.     The  mountainous  tract,  which  includes  the  origin  of  four  of  the  five  riversy 
(the  other  rising  in  Cashmere,)  is  rugged  and  thinly  peopled.     It  containp  several 
principalities,  the  xhiefs  of  which  are  Rajahs  of  Hindoo  descent,  who,  as  well  as 
their  sabjecto,  have  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  retain  their  Hindoo  title. 
In  manners  and  language  the  inhabitants  resemble  the  Cashmerians,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  more  southern  nations.     Many  pines  grow  on  the  faQO  of  the  mountains,  the 
resinous  parts  of  which  are  cut  into  slips,  and  used  as  lamps,  but  the  extraction  of 
tsr  and  turpentine  is  not  practised.     The  climate  of  the  northern  parts  seems  unfa- 
vourable ta  fruits,  being  too  hot  for  the  Persian  productions,  and  too  cold  for  those 
of  India.     The  mountains  contain  large  beds  of  fossil  salt.     Their  sides,  where 
they  are  cultivated,  produce  wheat  and  other  grains.  They  are  cut  into  a  succession 
of  flat  terraces,  supported  by  buttresses  of  loose  stones.     A  small  quantity  of  rice 
is  produced  in  tlie  narrow  valleys. 

The  flat  part  of  the  province  more  properly  called  the  Punjab,  is  by  |  TbcPoniAk 
far  the  most  productive,  but,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  it  is  much 
less  fertile  than  Bengal,  or  even  the  British  provinces  in  the  higher  parts  of  Indos- 
tan,  the  soil  being  of  a  sandy  texture.  Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Punjab,  east  of 
the  Hydaspes,  or  Jylum,  the  two  nearest  to  this  river  are  quite  flat,  and  chiefly  pas- 
tured by  herds  of  oxen  and  buflaloes,  the  cultivation  is  scanty,  and  the  trees  few; 
that  which  lies  to  the  east,  towards  the  Sutledge,  has  an  unduli^d  surface,  and 
though  naturally  the  most  sterile,  is  the  best  cultivated*  It  contains  many  fine  vil* 
You  IL— R 
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kgQfly  and  some  large  towns:  but  the  latter,  with  the^ exception  of  ijnritair»  the  holy 
city^  of  the  Seiks,  are  in  a  declining  condition* 

The  seoif.  ^ho  Seik  nation,  which  rules  the  greater  part  of  this  countrjr,  holds  a 

Their  kiiconr.  conspicuous  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  term  Seik  sig- 
nifies  a  disciple.  Their  founder,  Nanac,  was  born  in  an  obscure  station  in  a  village 
to  the  north  of  Lahore,  A.  D.  1419.  Devoted  to  a  religious  life,  he  became  emi- 
nent as  a  ieacher,  inculcated  a  mild  philosophic  system,  and  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  contending  factions  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  by  fixing  their  attentioa  on 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  were  agreed,  the  unity  and  perfection  of  God,  and 
making  them  view  their  external  observances  as  comparatively  insignificant*  The 
worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahadeva,  the  three  chief  cUvinities  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  use  of  images,  were  rejected.  When  he  died,  others  succeeded.  One 
successor,  Arjoonmal,  distinguished  himself  by  compiling  die  Adi-granth,  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Seiks,  and  thus  gave  a  consistent  fonn  and  order  to  Cheir  religion,  but 
he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  the  Mahometans.  This  event  tmned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Seiks  to  warlike  objects.  Hurgovind,  bos  sonj  was  a  militaiy  priest, 
who  urged  the  Seiks  to  vengeance,  and  headed  theat  in  a  series  of  desperate  attacks 
on  the  Mahometan  chiefs  in  the  Punjab,  which,  however,  were  suppressed  by  die 
vigour  of  the  Mogul  government.  The  execution  of  Teg  Bahadar,  a  priest  who 
lived  in  obscurity  at  Patna,  by  the  Mogul  government  in  1675,  gave  a  final  turn  to 
the  destii^  of  the  Seiks.  Grooroo  Govind,  the  son,  eminent  both  as  a  preacher,  an 
author,  and  a  warrior,  new-modelled  the  whole  government  of  the  Seiks,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  band  of  ferocious  soldiers.  Steel  became  the  watchword  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  object  of  their  worship.  The  supreme  deity  was  denominated 
by  them,  '^  All  Steel."  This  bold  innovator  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  of  caste 
among  his  followers,  urged  them  to  unite  in  the  career  of  military  glory,  and  having 
collected  them  amid  the  mountains  of  Serinagur,  rushed  furiously  down  on  the  west* 
em  provinces.  He  had,  however,  too  potent  an  enemy  in  the  celebrated  Aurengzeboy 
was  defeated,  and  his  adherents  dispersed,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  msaae  in  the 
Deccan. 

Afler  this  they  never  again  acknowledged  any  spiritual  head.  Bui,  on  tiie  death 
of  Aurengzebe,  in  1707,  they  enrolled  themselves  under  Banda,  a  military  leader, 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  treated  the  places  of  worship  and  burial  grounds  of 
the  Mahometans  with  every  species  of  indignity.  But  they  were  again  defeated  and 
destroyed  in  great  numbers,  and  Banda  was  put  to  death  at  Delhi  with  every  species 
of  insult  .and  torture,  which  he  endured  with  unshaken  fortitude.  Ailer  the  expedi- 
tion of  Nadir  Shah,  they  issued  from  their  ftstnesses,  harassed  his  retreating  rear, 
and  plundered  the  baggage  of  his  army ;  they  now  assumed  an  attitude  of  nid^iend- 
ence  and  defiance,  and,  a(\er  many  contests  with  the  Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  they 
Pment  ittte.  |  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Punjab.  Amritser  is  their  t^iritual  capi* 
tal,  to  which  they  resort  iq  pilgrimagOi  and  to  reach  which,  while  in  posseseion  of  their 
enemies,  they  sometimes  braved  the  danger  of  death.  This  is  also  the  seat  of  their  cetm- 
cil,  where  the  chiefs  on  some  occasions  meet  to  take  oaths  of  union  and  mutual  fidelity, 
on  their  sacred  books  the  Gmnths.  Notwithstanding  tliis  practice,  they  ace  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  dissension,  and  therefore  unable  to  make  head  against  a  formida- 
ble enemy ;  so  that  they  owe  their  possession  of  their  present  territory  chiefly  to  the 
weakness  and  distraction  which  prevail  among  thdr  neighbours,  and  the  balanciog 
management  of  British  policy. 

The  proselytes  belonging  to  the  Seiks  are  mostly  from  the  Hindoos, 
who,  on  joining  them,  are  permitted  to  retain  all  their  former  obser- 
vances, in  so  far  as  they  imply  no  positive  infringement  of  the  tenets  of  Nanak,  and 
are  very  strict  on  the  subject  of  diet  and  intermarriages.  The  Mahometan  converts, 
on  the  contrary,  are  prohibited  from  following  any  of  the  observances  of  their  origiDaJ 
creed,  are  not  allowed  to  practise  circumcision,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  pork.  The 
Seiks  abstain  from  several  of  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  the  Mahometans  are 
addicted.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  indulge  in  opium 
and  spirituous  Uquors  to  great  excess.  They  are  a  well  made  people,  and  have  the 
countenance  of  Hindoos,  though  distinguished  from  them  by  their  long  beards.  They 
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have  atl  tte  activity  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  which  they  unite  a  greater  degree  of  bodily 
atreogth,  derived  from  their  more  favourable  climate.  They  are  very  courageous, 
and  when  animated  by  religious  fanaticism,  quite  desperate.  Their  mode  of  address 
is  bold  and  somewhat  rough ;  their  habitual  tone  of  voice  loud  and  bawling.  Their 
language  is  chiefly  Hindostanee,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  Persian.  Their  con« 
duct  towards  w<Hnen  resembles  that  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  but  is  somewhat 
more  relaxed.  They  prohibit  the  self  immofation  of  widows  on  'the  death  of  their 
husbands ;  though  some  of  their  women  so  far  break  the  law  as  to  take  an  opportu* 
nity  for  committing  suicide  when  they  become  widows.  Their  chief  militaiy  force 
consists  of  cavalry.  They  use  matchlocks  and  sabres,  entertaining  for  the  latter 
weapon  a  veneration  almosl'religious.  One  soldier  often  keeps  a  plurality  of  horses. 
On  these  they  set  a  high  value,  and  entertain  for  them  sentiments  of  affection.  When 
one  of  their  companions  dies,  they  rather  express  joy  than  grief;  but  cry  bitterly  on 
the  loss  of  a  horse*  Their  force,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  said  to  amount 
to  248,000,*  but  this  must  have  been  an  enormous  exaggeration.  They  used  to  boast 
that  they  could  raise  100,000  horse ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  every  horse- 
nan  Menging  to  them  into  the  field.  Runjeet  Singh  is  the  only  Seik  chief  who  can 
bring  fonwd  4000  ^ective  men;  and  even  this  prince's  force  did  not,  in  1605, 
amount  to  8000.  He  has  subjugated  ahnost  all  the  country  north  of  the  Sutledge, 
while  tiiose  to  the  south  are  under  British  protection. 
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The  Lahore  province  includes  a  territory  of  70,000  square  miles,  but 
the  peculation  probably  does  not  exceed  four  millioae.  There  is  now 
scanoriy  any  regular  trade  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  Indostan ;  but  petty 
mercfattits  can  generally  obtain  passports  through  the  Seik  territories,  and  a  trifling 
commerce  is  in  that  manner  carried  on.  The  exports  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia  are 
sugar,  rioe,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton  cloths :  the  imports  are  swords,  horses, 
fruit,  lead,  and  spices.  From  Cashmere  they  import  shawls,  cloths,  fruits,  and 
saflroiL  Commerce  is  much  obstructed  by  heavy  duties,  though  of  late  gseater 
encouragement  than  formerly  is  given  to  it 

The  chiefs  generally  claim  one  half  of  the  land  produce ;  but  they  |  Rev«nciu 
treat  the  coMvators  with  great  indulgence,  and  this  revenue  is  seldom  levied  to  the 
full  extent 

The  chief  city  in  this  province  is  Lahore^  the  capital  of  Runjet  Singh.  |  cky  oriaiwn. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ravey,  on  the  great  road  bordered  with 
plane  trees  which  leads  from  Delhi  to  Afghanistan.     It  has  lost  much  of  its  an- 
cient splendour,  but  still  contains  fine  buildings  and  elegant  gardens,  though  its 
liahleness  to  warlike  reverses  has  deterred  wealthy  individuals  from  residing  in  k. 
It  contains  the  beautiful  fortified  palace  of  the  ancient  Mongul  sovereigns,  one  of. 
the  finest  and  most  sumptuous  in  the  world.     It  was  founded  by  Akber,  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  his  successors.     When  beheld  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with 
its  varied  terraced  gardens,  it  looks  like  a  scene  of  enchantment,  suited  to  tfie  ideas 
formed  of  the  palace  of  Semiramis,  or  of  one  of  the  &ries  of  the  Arabian  tales. 
The  terraced  roots  are  adorned  fi'om  one  end  to  the  otfier  with  a  thousand  species 
of  the  finest  flowers  native  to  a  country  which  is  the  abode  of  eternal  spring.     The 
intmor  of  this  magnificent  building  is  ornamented  with  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  porphyry, 
and  fine-grained  red  granite.     The  hall  where  the  throne  is  placed,  and  its  gallery, 
aze  most  of  all  admired, — ^the  walls  and  ceiling  being  covered  with  fine  rock  crystal, 
and  a  trellice  of  massive  gold  running  along,  adorned  with  figures  of  grapes  exe- 
cuted in  pearb  and  precious  stones,  vying  with  one  another  in  briltiance.  The  bathing 
room  contains  a  bath  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  which  is  made  of  oriental  agate,  adorned 
with  plates  of  gold ;  this  used  to  be  filled  with  eight  hogsheads  of  rose  water.    Across 
the  river,  and  two  miles  north  from  Lahore,  at  Shah  Durra,  stands  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Jehangheer,  within  a  wall  of  nearly  600  yards  square.  |  auijeetsiiigk 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  chief  who  resides  at  Lfriiore,  well  skilled  both  in  war  and  intrigue, 
has,  between  the  years  ISOd  and  1812,  subjugated  almost  all  the  Rajahs  of  the  • 
Punjab,  and  now  rules  the  country  with  considerable  mildness,  maintaimug  a  good 

•  Franklin,  History  of  Shah  Alum,  p.  75. 
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understanding  with  the  British  authoritiefly  of  whoae  intratiotti  he  tea  beta  tenght 
by  experience  to  entertain  no  apprehension;  very  difierent  firom  the  Ghoorkas  of  the 
more  easterly  parts,  who,  by  their  oppressions,  rendered  themselTSs  odious  to  the 
tribes  which  they  subdued,  and  brought  down  on  themsdves  the  represMng  hand  of 
British  power. 

]r«tfi-«nt  SoTeral  parts  of  this  country,  adjoining  the  Afghin  territory,  ava  more 

v**^  or  less  subject  to  the  Afghftn  power,  such  as  Puckely  in  the  noith-^est 

comer,  the  Peukdaotis  of  the  ancients,  containing  some  of  Che  descendants  of  the 
tioops  left  in  it  by  Timour  as  a  garrison.  North  of  this  is  Tumaul,  inhabited  by 
the  Swaties;  and  MuzzifTerabad,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Mahometan  tribes  of 
Bumbas  and  Cukkas,  whose  country  forms  the  Hne  of  .comrounioatton  between 
Caubul  and  Cashmere.  The  valley  and  district  of  Chuch,  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  Lc^ore,  is  inhabited  by  Mahometan  Hindoos,  named  Goochers.  Near  this  ia 
the  Afgh&n  fortress  of  Attok,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  prohibition  under  vi^ich 
the  Hindoos  lie,  against  crossinj^the  river  under  the  penalty  of  degradation.  It  was 
here  that  Alexander,  Tamerlanej  and  Nadir  Shah  entered  India  wiUi  their  armies. 
Hussein  Abdaul  is  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  eastern  border  of  Chuch.  It  has  its 
name  from  that  of  a  devout  saint  whose  tomb  it  contains.  Rawil  Pindee  is  a  large 
and  populous  Seik  town,  sixty-eight  miles  east,  consisting  of  handsome  teoaeed 
honses.  Here  a  kind  of  native  newspapers,  detailing  the  transactions  of  the  neigth- 
foouring  princes,  and  called  the  northrwestem  Akbars,  are  usually  dated,  but  they 
arer  careless  and  idle  miscellanies,  of  no  authority  whatever. 
Wdiflbniit  I  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Jylum,  the  whole  country  was  once  in 
^^^'^^  I  possession  of  the  Goocher  tribe,  who  occasioned  much  trouble  both  to 

the  Moguls  and  the  Afghans,  but  have  been  expelled  by  the  Seiks,  though  they  still 
retain  a  high  military  reputation.  Their  country  abounds  in  grapes.  At  Manicyala, 
one  <^  their  villages,  there  is  a  soUd  building  resembling  a  cii^la,  seventy 
feet  high  and  150  paces  in  circumference,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mound.  The  natives  maintain  that  it  was  built  by  the  gods.  In  architecture,  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  Grecian  style,  and  has  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Leta  is 
the  name  of  a  town  and  district  near  the  southern  part  of  the  Sinde  Sagor,  or  the 
Doab*  bounded  by  the  Indus  and  Jylum,  belonging  to  the  Afghans.  This  Doab,  in 
general,  is  divided  between  that  power  and  the  Seiks:  the  former  possesses  the  dis- 
trict nearest  to  the  rest  of  their  territory.  The  Doab  bounded  by  the  Jylum  and  the 
Chenftb,  belongs  to  the  Seiks,  and  is  not  much  known.  The  next,  called  Doabeh 
Rechtna,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ravey,  is  fertile  and  extensive,  and  its  popu- 
lation greater  than  that  of  the  preceding,  containing  some  towns  of  note,  as  Bissolee, 
a  fortified  town,  belonging  to  Runjeet  Singh,  Yizierabad,  and  Eminabad.  The 
Doabey  Barry  (from  Barif  a  residence,)  comprehending  the  low  countries  between 
the  Ravey  and  the  Beyah,  forms  the  centre  of  the  Seik  power,  as  it  contains  the  cities 
of  Lahore  and  Amritsir* 

Awi^ir.  I  Amritsir,  formerly  called  Ramdaspoor,  derives  its  present  name  (sig- 
nifying *^  the  pool  of  immortality")  from  a  basm  of  135  paces  square,  built  of  burned 
brick,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Gooroo  Govind  Singh.  (Singii 
signifies  a  lion,  an  appellation  which  the  Seiks,  and  especially  their  chiefs,  adopted 
when  they  assumed  the  character  of  determined  warriors.)  It  was  a  very  ancieat 
ci^,  under  the  name  of  Chak,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Gooroo  Ramdas,  who 
built  the  famous  reservoir  of  Amritsir.  Ahmed  Shah  twice  destroyed  the  temple, 
and  threw  dead  cows  into  the  water  to  pollute  it.  Here  Runjeet  Singh  has  a  miot 
where  coins  are  struck  in  the  name  of  the  great  saint  and  founder  of  the  Seik  sect, 
Nanak*  The  town  is  unwalled,  the  streets  narrow,  the  houses  well  built,  but  divided 
into  narrow  apartments.  It  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  shawls  and  sidSron  of  Ca*- 
mere,  and  the  various  commodides  which  come  fi-om  the  south  and  east  of  India.  A 
few  coarse  cloths  and  inferior  silks  are  manufactured  in  the  place.  Being  the  resort 
of  many  rich  merchants,  and  the  residence  of  bankers,  it  is  a  place  of  conauierable 

♦iil;?l!?  *f  **.®""  »PpUcd  in  India  to  any  tract  of  land  situated  between  two  riven  sbore 
inqir  point  of  junction. 
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cyuleacfti*^  Tbe  Doabthr  Jalliodery  the  tract  include^  between  the  Sudedge  and 
B^rah,  aodbomided  ako  by  the  mountmnous  district  of  Cahlore,  is  of  small  dimeiiH 
moDBy  but  of  great  political  coneequence^  being  the  only  road  by  wliich  the  territory 
of  Delhi  can  be  eatored  by  an  army  from  the  west.  It  is  circumscribed  by  the  moun- 
taina  on  one  hand)  and  the  desert  on  the  other.  It  is  mider  the  dominion  of  Ru^jeet 
SvD^y  ivbo  holds  the  Doabeh  Singha  in  subjection.  It  is  the  mo9(  fertile  portion  of 
die  Seik  temtoiy,  and  seaicely  iitterior  to  any  province  of  In^a.  JaUinder  is  its 
diief  town,  fonneriy  a  reodence  of  the  Afghans,  and  still  inhabited  by  their  descend- 
ants, aabject  to  the  Seiks.  It  contains  also  ^oorpoor,  a  town  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hiU  which  is  ascended  by  stone  steps. 

The  Kohistan  (or  hill  country)  of  I^ahore  contains  somA  small  inde-  |  BntMriiaiy. 
pendent  states,  as  Ki^tewar,  the  name- of  which  signifies  woody,  and  whioh  is  ihtert 
sected  by  te  €heB^.  Jambo  is  sometimes  tributary  lo  the  Seiks,  but  has  a  Rajah 
of  its  own*  The  town  of  that  name  waa^  once  a  place  of  great  and  weU  regulated 
commerce.  Khangta  is  a  fiMiress  which  Akber  besieged  for  a  whole  year,  com- 
manding in  person,  before  he,  succeeded  in  reducing  it  The^  Eha&gra  country  is 
productive  in  rice,  com,  and  maize.  Here  the  progress  of  the  Ghoprkas  of  Nepal, 
after  the  taking  of  Sermagur,  was  arrested  to  the  westward.  It  was  defended  by  its 
own  Rajah,  who,  however,  afterwards  submitted  to  the  power  of  Runjeet*  The  city 
of  Kbangra,  called  also  Nagorkot,  ii^ancient,-and  contains  a  magninbent  temple,  to 
whiehy  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from 
every  part  of  India  resort.  Cooloo  is  a  county  bordering  on  the  Sutledge,  the  Ra- 
jah of  whidi  assisted  in  the  war  ef  the  Britisn  against  the'Crhoorkas,  but  he  was 
obliged  in  the  settlement  to  cede  some  places  to  the  east  of  the  Sutledge,  which  he 
had  wrested  4«n  that  power. 

Mookan  is  the  lowest  part,  or  angle  of  the  Doab  formed  by  the  Sut-  |  mooIcu. 
ledge,  &e  Ravey,  and  the  Clienib.  This  is  the  country  of  •the  ancient  MaileB,  At 
present  it  is  not  much  known  to'Enropeans.  The  city  of  Mooltan,  four  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenib  o^.^estne^^  which  haa-prevjously  received  the  Ravey  or 
Hydraoteiy  and  the  Jylnm'or  Hydaspes^  iseiiclosed  by'  a  good  wall,  defended  by  a 
citadel  on  a  rising  groimd,  and^kdomed  with  several  beautiful  tombs.  It  is  noted  for 
its  silks,  and  a  species  of  carpets  much  inferior  to  those  of  Persia.  The  soil  of  th^ 
countiy  is  rich  and-well  cultivated.  It  contains  many  ruinous  villages,  and  has  on 
the  whole  an  aspect  of  decay:  but  the  greater  paitis  still  irrigated  by  means  of  Per- 
son wheels.  This  country  is  unfortunate  in  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  who  de- 
vastate and  pillage  it  in  succession.  In  1818,  it  was  taken  by  Runjeet,  who  probably 
still  holds  it  • 

Bahawidpoor  is  a  principality  of  oonsiderable  extent,  the  strongest  |  BekawiSpQor. 
place  of  which  is  Demwul,  which  owes  its  power  of  resistance  in  cases  of  invasion 
to  the  steiffily  of  the  surroun£ng  sands.  Ooch  is  a  town  in  this  principality,  situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Sutledge  flows  into  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
four  ujpfper  xiv«rs,  to  con^Iete  the  Punjnud  which  parries  the  waters  of  the  whole 
Puiyab  into  the  Indus.  ■  Elphinstone  says,  that  the  Punjnud  flows  into  the  Indus  at 
Oo<^  but  it  is  probable  Aat  in  the  dry  season  fiiateonfluence  takes  plaoe  much  lower 
down.  Ooch  nust  have*  been  of  more  importance  in  former  times  than  it  is  now, 
as  it  gives  name  to  an  Indian  dialect  considered  as  distinct,  though  akin  to  the  Ben- 
galttseand  Hindostanee. 

Sinde,  -being  tributaiy  to  the  Afj^an  sovereign,  has  abready,  in  some  |  atni*. 
Deasurc^  come  under  our  notice,  and  the  nature  of  4he  coundy  has  also  been  dc^ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  volumct  Its  boundaries  are  Mooltan  and  A%hftnistan  on 
tbe  north,  Cutch  aid  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  sea  and  Bal90chistanon  the  west,  and 
Adjeaiere  on  the  east  To  the  east  of  the  Indus  it  is  quite  level.  It  carries  on  a 
coDsiderable  cotmnerce  with  the  adjoining  parts  of  India,  but  nothing  approaching 
to  what  it  did  in  former  times,  and  it  has  greatly  declined  under  the  present  rape- 
«Kms  tulersy  the  Ameers.    These  belong  to  the  %eeah  sect  of  Mahometans,  but 

•  Sir  John  Mtfcolm*  Astat  Kegiat  veL  z. 
t  See  Vol  I.  p.  45a 
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are  tolerani  both  to  heretics  and  to  infidela.  The  population  conaisii  chiefly  of  Hiii* 
doos.  Juts,  (or  converted  Hindoos,)  and  Beiooches.  The  Sinde  has  declined  greatly 
in  population  and  fertility.  An  extraordinary  number  of  tombs  and  bvrial  grounds 
are  scattered  over  districts  now  in  the  state  of  deserts.  Seme  of  the  best  of  the  soil 
is  appropriated  in  large  tracts  as  hunting  ground  by  the  Ameers,  who  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  that  amusement  The  country  swarms  with  mihtaiy  adventurers,  and 
furnishes  mercenaries  for  the  infantry  of  the  native  Indian  powers*  The  amay  of 
the  Ameers  amounts  to.  36,000  cavalry.  The  territory  contains  many  wretched  men- 
dicants, and  abo  a  set  of  proud  andl  arrqgant  beggars,  who  pretend  to  be  deaoendants 
of  the  prophet. 

cmm.  I      Hyderabad  is  the  modem  capHaL    The  fortress  stands  on  a  rocky 

hill  on  the  margin  of  the  Fulalee  branch  of  the  river,  and  possesses  great  natoral 
strength;  some  handsome  moj^ques  are  contained^n  it  TattOj  higher  up  the  Indus, 
was  fq^merly  the  capital  of  Sinde.  Here  the  old  English  factory  still  stands,  and  is 
the  best  house  in  the  whole  province.  The  suivounding  soil  is  rich,  but  the  city  is 
miserably  decayed,  though  once  a  flourishing  place.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mahometan 
history  as  eariy  as  the  year  92,  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  677.-  Dr.  Robertaon  sup- 
poses it  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Pattaku  - 

The  Chinganes,  a  predatoiy  horde  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  have  been  supposed  by  some  modem  authors  to  be  the  original 
stock  ofthose  bands  of  wanderers  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of 
Zingarians,  Bohemians,  and  Gypsies,  who  excite  a  mingled  reeling  of  horroiy  curi- 
osity, and  even  tenderness,  by  the  abject  lives  which  they  lead  in  the  bosoms  of  fo- 
rests, their  skill  in  a  few  trades,  their  indolence,  their  noisy  mirlfa,  their  wild  dances, 
and  their  pretended  knowledge  of  futurity. «  We  are  told  that  some  #f  them  call 
themselves  Stntes*  The  Persians  call  them  black  Hindoos.  In  their  laqgoagc, 
though  little  known,  there  have  been  found  a  handred  words  common  to  it  wnfa  the 
Hindoo  languages  of  Mooltan  and  Bengal.*  Pallas  found  the  Indians  who  visited 
Asttachan  to  speak  a  language  which  had  many  words  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Zingarians  or  Gypsies  of  the  RussiaalTkraine.'l'  Another  traveler,  Paulin  de  St 
Bartholom6,  has  compared  the  dialects  of  Tatta  and  the  Guzerat  with  that  of  the 
Bohemians  of  Italy  and  Hungary.^  Some  have  even  fixed  the  epoch  of  their  emi- 
gration as  coinciding  with  th^  of  the  ravages  of  Tamarlaae.  It  was  just  half  a 
centuiy  after  this  that  the  wandering  Bohemians  attracted  notice  in  Europe.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  ably  6lucidate4|§  cmd  is  received  by  many  of  the  learned ;  but 
not  by  all.  Some  have  aftempted  to  show  that  the  Sigrpnea  of  the  Danube,  known 
to  Herodotus,|l.or  the  Smdiof  the  jDinunerian*  Bosphonis-,  where  the  ancestors  of 
our  modem  Gypsies.  tT  Others  lay  great  weight  on  some  Coptic  words  found  in  use 
among  the  Zigeuns,**  and  on  the  term  gypsy»  (or  Egyptian,)  applied  to  them  in  Eng- 
land. Others  loan  to  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  who  consider  the  Z/ingwri  of  Cairo 
and  Constantinople  as  having  come  oQgtnally  from  Zanguebar  in  south-east^n 
Africa.!!  -^^  ^  events,  the  great  number  of  Indian  words  which  they  use  shows 
some  ancient  connection  with  Indostan. 

chaiehkAB.  |  Chalchkan  is  a  country  t)nce  consideced  as  a  desert,  (ram  never  hav- 
ing been<explored,  but  now  ibund  to  contain  many  cultivated  spots,  witii  small  chief- 
doms,  and  fixed  tribes*  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Adjemere ; 
on  the  south  by  the  great  sah  morass  called  th^  Runn,  which  separates  it  firom  Cutch, 
on  the  west  by  Sinde,  and  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  it  lies  chiefly 
between  the  24th  and  25di  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  most  powerful  chiefs  in 
this  tract  of  country  are  the  Beloochee  Eosahs,  who  settled  in  it  about  foi^  jrears 
ago,  and  are  named  Siryes  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.    They  are  a  set  of  sen- 

*  Adelong*!  Mithridste,  I  p.  344^  fcc.  t  ^^e  Koidiflche  Beytraege,  uL  96. 

t  If .  Alter  on  the  Sftsscrit,  p.  173. 

%  GreUaun's  Historical  Essay  on  the  Zi^etmes.    Richardson,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  No. 
vii.  I  ItyvfdUf  Herod.    'Ltymot^  Strab.    Z/>«fifo<»Orph.  Ir^fot^  Apoll.  Bho^ 

%  Hasse  on  the  Zigeuns  of  Herodotus,  a  German  work,  published  at  Kcenigabei^  1803. 
**  Rond  u  the  word  for  men,  both  in^'Coptic  and  the  Zingar,  or  Gypsy  Isoguage. 
tt  A  maonacript  note  of  M.  Paultre. 
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giunary  ttieres,  whoiafett  die  whole  fteig||^xNiriio<M  to  great  distances,  moving  in 
banda  from  100  to  500  strong.  They  are  originally  from  Sinde»  and  to  that  country 
they  cany  their  >  dead  for  interment. 

Between  Sinde  on  the.  west  and  the  Guzerat  on  the  east,  lies  the  pro-  |  cacek. 
viDce  of  Cutch,  along  the  sea-shore,  140  miles  long  and  95  broad.  Its  geographical 
position  is  rather  singular.  The  hilly  p<^on  is  not  deficient  in  fertility  and  verdure, 
and  is  productive  Ivherever  the  govemment  gives  due  tolerance  to .  the  industry  of 
the  cultivator.  The  interior  is  studded  with  hills  mostly  covered -with  wild  jungle, 
where  the  chiefs  have  their  strong  holds  and  dens,  and  from  whence  they  eitiier  plun- 
der or  protect  the  intervening  valleyii^  as  best  suits  their  purpose.  Tbte  greater  part 
of  the  {MrovincOy  however,  is  poor  and  barren,  and  the  rains  uncertain.  :The.  most 
maicdal  part  of  the  cultivation  consists  of  three  crops  obtained  by  irrigation*  In 
some  seasons  water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  canied  from  great  distances.  The 
chiefs  boast  of  their  independence,  and  no  country  can  well  be  more  impracticable 
for  an  invadiog  army.  The  villagesuare  all  fortified,  and  some  in  a  very  respectable 
manner.  Female  infantidde  has  long  been  common,  and  prokably-etill  [  nifiuitieideii 
is  so  in  this  province.  Prior  to  1800,  the.  number  of  infants  annually  destroyed 
among  the  Jareiah  tribes  was  supposed  to  be  2000.  Other  accounts  make  it  much 
larger.  The  Govemment  of  Cutch  is  axtiamely  unsettled.  The  R&ja  or  Row,  has 
of  late  yearn  ^een  superseded  for  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  which 
had  excited  universal  £ssatisfaction«  Some  interference  took  place  pn  that  occasion 
oQ  the  part  of  the  British^  who  sent  a  force  from  Bom^y  which  seduced  Bhoodje 
the  capital.  This  territpiy  being  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  fond  of  independence, 
hot  unambitious  of  conquest,  is  considered  as  a  strong  defence  on  the  Aontiers  of  the 
British  possessions  against  the  restlessness  of  the  Sindeans  on  the  north,  whose 
attempts  to  enter  Cutch  have  been  steadily  opposed  by  Bridsh  diplomacy;  The 
Mahometan  religion  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  making  great  progress  in  this 
part,  and  the  HWoo  worship  seems  likely,  in  no  long  timef,  to  disappear.  The 
Rum  hums  a  remarkable  feature  in  the-phfsical  geography  of  Cutch,  |  Th» 
being  a  salt  marsh  of  8000  square  miles,  oounding  that  territory  on4he  |  " 
east.  Its  breadth  varies  from  five  to  eighty  mflles  across,  between  Cutch  and  Guzerat. 
It  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Puddar  and  the  Golf  of  Cutch, 
prohably  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  former,  as  in -December,  during  the.  dry  sea- 
son, it  is  quite  dq^,  and  in  most  plaeos  hard.  It  is  li  dead  flat,  totally  devoid  of  ver- 
dure and  vegetation,  strewed  with  dead  prawns,  mullets,  and  other  fish,  and  frequented 
by  large  buds.  On  the  Cutch  side  it  is  visited  by  apes  and  porcupnes.  On  the  opr 
posite,  the  incrustations  resemble  snow.  In  the  dry  season  it  has  been  crossed  by 
armies  and  embassies.  The  banks  of  the  Runn  are  frequented  by  wild  asses  in 
droves  of  sixty  and  seventy  at  a  time.  Bhoodje,  the  capital  «f  Cutch,  ^is  a  place-of 
considerable  strei^gth,  both  natural  and  artificial.  Mandavie  is  the  principal  sea-port, 
posaesaing  an  excellent  harbour,  and  maintaining  an  extensive  trade.  Anjar  is  a 
smaQ  district  of  Cutch,  wfaieh  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1816.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  form  a  number  of  tanks  here  for  extendKng  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  general  law  always  observed  in  Cutch,  that  eviery  person  who  chooses  to 
^k  a  well  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  idiole  unoccupied  land  which  it  is 
capable  <^  irrigating.  The  capital,  Anjar,  was  garrisoned  by  30§  Arabs,  when  it 
was  taken  in  1816  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel.East  Janagoor,  is  a  town  with  a 
strong  citadel,  placed  by  Rennel  on  the  river  Bands,  which  runs  in  a  courae  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Puddar,  both  being  nearly  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  extensive  province  of  Guzerat — 32Q  miles  long  and  180  broad  |  om^gt, 
—is  chiefly  situated  between  the  21st  and  24th  degrees  of  north-  latitude  {  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Adjemere;  on  the  south,  by  the  sea  and  the 
province  itf  Aurungabad;  on  the  east,  by  Malwah  and  Eandesh;  and  on  the  west, 
by  portions  of  Sinde,  Cutch,  and  the  sea.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  province  in 
the  iuterior  is  hilly,  and  much  covered  with  jungle,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  a  protection  from  invaders.  Within  Uiese  places,  however,  dwell  many  tribes  of 
professed  thieves,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  cavaliy,  and  extend  their  depredi^ 
tions  to  a  great  distance.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsuhr  portion  of  Guzerat  abound  with 
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croekfl  and  little  inlets,  whieb,  by  furniriikig  dieit^r  from  Cfuienit  by  lemum  of  their 
difficult  navigation,  we  partioulaily  adapted  to  the  enoouragement  of  piracy^  Una 
province  is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  aa^e  Nerbuddah,  Taptee,  Uidiy,  Me> 
hindry,  and  Sabermatty,  but  bi  many  places  a  scarcity  of  water  b  experienced.  In  the 
sandy  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Mahy  river,  the  weUs  are  from  80  to  100  feet  deep^  The 
country  is  very  much  intersected  by  ravines,  and  broken  up  by  the  rains,  the  chasms 
being  converted  into  rapid  rivers  in  the  jwiny  season*  The  soil  in  general  is  fertile, 
but  httle  iittproved.  The  districts  possessed  by  tha-Britiih  are  very  in^roveabje, 
bttt  their  improvement  has  been  greatly  retarded  t^e  contests  which  have,  till  lately, 
been  maintained  with  the  neighbouring  states.  .  Here  the  baubul  tree  ]^ds  a  gum 
by  exudation,  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  jungles.  This 
province  exhibits  a  vast  variety  of  Elects,  castesj^  and  customs.  TlieGTa»i 
Bias  are  a  numerous  class  of  -f^mbiguous  landholden,  WiftngBg  to  no 
particular  caste  or  race  otherwise  distinct.  Their  daunsare conaiderad 
as  oppressive  and  vexations,  as  well  as  dubious  in  tbefar  origin,  resembling  the  black 
muti  once  existing  in  Scotland,  a  demand  in  co|imensati(m  for  a  forbearanee  in  plun- 
der. These  den^ands  are  fyrosecuted  bj  menacmg  means  in  defiance  of  any  fixed 
law.  The  Coolies  are  a  most  untamsafole  race  of  plunderers,  who  delight  in  blood 
and  nastinesli,  and  despise  every  approaik  to  civilized  haUts.  They  live  chiefly  on 
BiMUM.  { the  river  Mahy.    The  persons  called  Bhatts,  a  sort  of  raligioiis  order, 

abound  most  of  all  in  Ghiseiat.  Some  are  cultivators  of  the  land,  most  of  them  are 
keepers  of  records,  beggars,  or  itinerant  bards.  Some  of  Aem  become  securities  in 
the  money  transactions  of  oifliers.  Allied  to  these  are  the  Chaion%  a  seel  of  Hi»- 
dooB,  who  possess  great  dioves  of  animals  of  burden,  by  which  they  cany  on  a  diiK 
chirani.  *  ]  taftt  trdfic  Gharons  and  Brahmins-engage  to  protect  travellers.  When 
those  under  their  protection  are  threatened,  their  plan  is  to  take  an  oath  to  die  by 
their  own  hands  in  case  their  protege  is  pillaged,  and  in  such  veneration  are  they  held 
by  these  robbers  that  this  threat  is  almost  in  every  case  sufficient  to  restrain  them. 
The  Bhatts  fiirmerly  acted  as  securities  between  the  Mahratta  government  and  its 
subjects,  the  04b  demanding  Bhat  security  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
other  the  same  against  the  oppressive  titotment  of  the  ruUng  powers.  Here,  as  in 
UastcM.  I  other  parts,  are  Ungreas,  or  money  carriers,  who  conceal  in  their  clothes 
the  mon^  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are  persons  of  athletic  strength,  well 
armed,  and,  though  miserably  poor,  axe  entrusted  with  large  sums  with  perfect  8ecu« 
rity.  The  Dheras  or  Pariahs  are  a  degraded  caste,  employed  in  the  vilest  woris,  and 
Qbhged  to  live  in  huts  separate  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  other  Hindoo  castes 
also  exist  here  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  though  under  different  appeUations.  The  sect 
of-Jains  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  they  have  many 
beautiful  temples  with  v^ell  wrought  images  of  stone  and  metaL 
puien.  •  i  Besides  its  native  tribes  and  castes,  Guzerat  contains  nearly  all  the 
Parsees  of  India,  the  remains  of  the  followers  of  the  Persian  Zoroaster.  When  the 
Mahometan  religion  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Persia,  they  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  their  own  country,  where  they'remaiped  till  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
TiMiir  hittorji  |  the  death  of  Tezdigird,  their  last  sovereign.  Finding  themselves  treated 
as  outlaws,  they  wandered  towards  the  port  of  Ormuz,  then  governed  by  a  branch  of 
the  old  royal  feillily,  where  they  resided  fifteen  years,  and  they  learned  ship  building 
and  navigation.  Afler  this  they  repaired  to  the  isle  of  Diu  in  this  part  of  India,  where 
they  remained  nineteen  years ;  then,  becoming  too  numerous  for  so  confined  a  place, 
they  sought  a  wider  habitation,  by  going  to  the  Guzerat,  where  they  were  favourably 
received  at  Seyjan  by  Jadu  Rana,  a  Hindoo  prince^  Here  they  first  lighted  up  the 
sacred  fire.  Afterwards  many  of  them  settled  in  various  other  places  in  this  quarter 
of  India,  such  as  Surat  and  Bombay,  where  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  numben. 
After  Iheir  voluntary  dispersion,  the  Seyjan  chief  requested  their  assistance  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sultan  of  Ahmedabad,  a  bigoted  usurper,  who  about  A.D.  1450,  detached 
an  army  of  30,00it,  to  levy  tribute  from  him.  About  1400  Parsees  joined  the  chief  on 
this  occasion,  and  beat  the  Mahometan  Sultan  in  the  first  instance,  though  he  afler- 
wards  gained  his  object.  This  is  the  only  pohtical  or  mihtary  transaction  in  which 
the  Parsees  have  been  engaged  during  1000  years  that  they  have  resided  in  India. 
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They  have,  lince  that  timet  Kved  in  different  communities,  along  the  coast,  from  Dia 
to  Bombay.  Their  modem  population  is  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  the  Mobidy 
or  clerieal  claaS)  and  the  Behdeen,  or  laity.  A  Mobid  may  marry  a  Behdeen  female ; 
but  Bebdeens  are  not  allowed  to  take  wives  from  Mobid  families.  They  often  bring 
up  other  people's  children,  and  admit  them  among  the  Behdeens;  and  sometimes 
they  admit  adnk  proselytes,  where  they  can  place  confidence  in  their  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  Zoroaster.  These  last  adoptions,  however,  are  rare.  The  I  caMooM. 
Parsee  females  are,  by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  placed  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
men,  and  have  long  maintained  a  character  for  unspotted  chastity.  The  children, 
like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  are  betrothed  between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  and  the 
marriage  takes  place  within  the  ninth  year  of  the  girl's  age.  If  a  betrothed  girl  dies, 
the  guardians  of  the  boy  look  out  for  a  girl  who  has,  in  like  manner,  lost  her  intended 
husband.  Among  adults,  widowers  only  marry  .widows.  They  employ  a  dog  to 
watch  the  corpse  of  a  dead  person,  believing  firmly  that  dogs  see  aerial  beings  which 
are  invisible  to  men,  and  keep  them  off  by  their  bowlings.  They  have"  a  great  dis- 
like to  touch  a  dead  animal,  and  especially  a  hare.  They  have  adopted  the  dress 
and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have  forgot  their  own  language  for  that 
of  their  present  countiy.  Tory  few  think  of  studying  the  language  or  antiquities  of 
their  own  nation.  At  present,  the  young  men  of  their  best  families  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  The  opulent  among  them  are  mer-  |  Emf^rmtatM, 
chants,  ship-owners,  and  land-holders;  the  inferior  classes  are  shop-keepers,  and  exer- 
cise^such  mechanic  arts  as  are  not  connected  with  the  use  of  fire ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  metals  is  not  practised  by  any  among  them,  nor  do  they  become  soldiers  or  sailors, 
as  the  Qse  of  fire-arms  is  contrary  to  their  religious  precepts.  At  Bombay,  many  of 
them  act  as  interpreters  and  domestic  servants  to  Europeans.  The  clerical  tribe  is 
distinguished  by  white  turbans,  but  they  follow  all  kinds  of  occupations,  only  a  few 
of  them  doing  selected  for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  them 
read  and  write  the  Zend  or  Fehlevi  character,  but  their  knowledge  is  extremely  su- 
perficial. The  Parsees,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  are  not  addicted  to 
any  kind  of  literature.  A  recent  innovation  respecting  the  commencement  of  their 
new  year  has  occasioned  a  separation  of  this  ancient  and  long  united  people  into  two 
sects,  the  one  celebrating  the  new  year  and  their  other  religious  festivals  a  month 
later  than  the  other.  The  places  in  which  4hey  are  at  present  collected  in  greatest 
bcvdies  are  Diu,  Cambay,  Broach,  Ockseer,  Hansoot,  Yeriou,  Surat,  Nowsarry,  Da- 
maun,  Bombay,  and  Erdwanu  This  last  place  is  the  chief  residence  of  their  priests, 
and  the  depository  of  the  sacred  fire  which  they  brought  from  Persia.  In  their  ori« 
ginal  country,  they  have  been  reduced  by  persecution  to  a  small  number,  who  are 
chiefly  collected  in  the  city  of  Y^zd,  where  they  occupy  about  4000  houses.  These 
also  are  a  very  industrious  race,  but  much  oppressed  hy  the  Persian  government, 
paying  a  poll-tax  of  twenty  piasters^-and  subjected  to  perpetual  extortions  of  other 
kinds.* 

There  is  a  singular  race  in  this  part  of  India  called  Borahs,  professing  |  tik  Bonhb 
the  Mahometan  faith,  who  have  Jewish  features,  and  form  every  where  a  distinct 
community,  noted  for  frugality  and  address  in  bargaining.    Boorampoor  in  Khandish 
is  their  chief  place,  and  the  residence  of  their  head  Moollah.     They  go  about  as 
itinerant  pedlars  in  Guzerat  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

There  are  numerous  manufacturing  looms  in  this  province,  all  the  |  indiutry. 
castes,  excepting  Brahmins  and  Ban3rans,  ocoasionally  following  the  occupation  of 
weaving.  The  Surat  manufactures  arc  famed  for  their  excellent  quality  and  mode- 
rate price.  The  trade  of  this  province  is  far  from  being  equally  flourishing  as  under 
the  Mongol  government,  even  in  its  most  turbulent  periods. — It  is  the 
custom,  when  a  merchant  finds  his  affairs  involved,  to  set  up  a  blazing 
lamp  in  his  shop  or  office,  and  abscond  till  his  creditors  have  examined  his  property. 
Till  such  time  as  he  has  obtained  his  discharge,  he  wears  the  tail  of  his  waitst-cloth, 
not  hanging  down  as  usual,  but  tucked  up.  Persons  who  adopt  these  steps  in  ipood 
time,  so  as  not  to  do  their  creditors  much  injury,  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  be- 
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come  subfloquentlf  more  profperous  than  they  eould  have  otherwise  been;  beoce 
some  have  even  set  up  the  bankrupt  light  without  necessityi  with  a  view  to  the  fiituie 
patronage  of  the  public.  Chizorat  is  very  thinly  peopled  in  some  parts,  as  the  aortb- 
west ;  in  others,  as  about  Surat,  it  is  extremely  pqwloos*  The  people  liw  isi  village 
groups  for  security,  whereas  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  the  dwellings  are  detached. 
The  horrid  practice  of  female  infanticide  was  lately  very  prevalent  among  the  Jare- 
jah  tribe,  to  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula  belong ;  but  the  British  au- 
thorities at  Bombay  have  exerted  themselves  to  suppress  it,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
openly  practised.  Another  crime  of  common  occurrence  was  one  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Jhansa,  consisting  in  writing  threatening  letters,  and  destroying  the 
property  of  others,  in  order  to  force  complmnce  with  some  unjust  demand.  This  m 
now  becoming  less  common  and  less  violent,  from  the  regularity  with  which  civil 
justice  is  administered.* 

Guzerat  was  first  invaded  by  Mahroad  of  Ghknee,  about  A.  D.  1025. 
It  was  subject  to  the  Mongul  power  for  many  years.  In  the  fiftaentb 
century  it  became  independent  under  a  dynp^^  of  Rajeipoot  princes, 
who  had  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith.  It  was  again  reduced  by  Akber  in  1572. 
After  the  death  of  Aurengaebe,  in  1707,  it  was  overrun,  by  tiie  Mi&mttas,  and  in  a 
few  years  finally  severed  from  the  Mogul  throne.  At  present  the  more  civilized 
parts  are  possessed  by  the  British,  who  occupy  a  considerable  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  including  the  populous  cities  of  Surat,  Broach,  Crogo,  Cambay, 
and  Bhownugger.  The  sea  coast  from  this  to  the  Gulf  of  Gutch  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  petty  chiefs,  some  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  and  others  independent,  addicted 
to  piracy,  but  now  restrained  by  the  British,  who  have  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay 
army  cantoned  at  Palyad,  in  the  west  of  the  Guzerat,  for  that  purposc^-^The  district 
of  PuttAnwar  in  the  north-west,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  thoroughly  expl(N^ 
— Neyer,  adjoining  to  it,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  horses. — There  is  a  district  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Runn,  called  Jutwar,  being  in 
a  particular  manner  the  country  of  that  description  of  people  called  the 
Juts,  who  also  exist  in  Sinde  and  the  Funj&b.  They  are  of  Hindoo  extraction,  but 
converted  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  They  are  professed  and  determined  plunder* 
ers,  yet  industrious  among  themselves,  and  some  of  their  settlements  are  remarkably 
populous.  The  Jut  women  exercise  an  influence  over  the  men  which  is  rare  among 
Mahomedans.  A  woman  can,  when  she  chooses,  leave  her  husband,  and  marry 
another.  When  she  wishes  to  take  such  a  step,  she  persecutes  him,  assisted  by  her 
female  acquaintance,  till  he  acquiesces  in  a  sepamtion.  Being  much  respected  by 
the  men*  the  Jut  women  sometimes  act  in  the  capacity  of  protectors  to  persons  and 
their  property. 

It  is  the  peninsular  part  of  this  province  that  forms  its  leading  geogra- 
phical feature,  being  the  only  lateral  projection  of  any  considerable  size, 
by  which  the  smooth  outline  of  the  extensive  coast  of  India  is  diversified.  Its 
length,  fipom  east  to  west,  is  190  roilesf  its  breadth  110.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Cattywar,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Mahrattas,  probably  in  consequence  of  having 
been  first  opposed  there  by  th^  Catties,  one  tribe  of  its  inhabitants.  It  haaseveral 
small  rivers.  The  mountains  are  few  and  not  high.  The  loftiest  of  those  called 
the  Junaghur  hills  is  sacred.  The  Catties,  Jarejahs,  and  some  other  tribes  in  this 
quarter  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  Hindoos,  believing  in  the  Brahminical  legends.  Thej 
worship  the  sun,  are  superficially  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  their  professed 
creed,  and  relaxed  in  the  observance  of  its  rules  of  diet  arid  other  peculiarities.  The 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  prevails  among  them^  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  husbands  for  all^their  daughters,  because  they  will  not  many  them  to  any 
except  the  respectable  castes  of  Hindoos.  The  illegitimate  daughters  are  not  put 
to  death,  because  they  can  be  married  to  persons  of  impure  caste,  or.  to  Mahometans 
Rcfoiimor  indiscriminately.  The  self  immolation  of  women  is  also  common;  and 
coocubines.  -^  -^  remarkable  that  it  is  far  more  frequently  done  by  concubines  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  lords  than  by  wives  on  those  of  their  husbaiijk.     Doaraca,  a 
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small  iriand,  is  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  in  this  quarter,  containing  a 
temple  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  who,  among  other  ceremonies,  go 
through  that  of  receiving  a  stamp  on  their  bodies  with  a  hot  iron,  on  which  are  engra* 
ved  the  shell,  the  ring,  and  the  lotos  flower,  the  insignia  of  the  gods.  This  privilege 
costsanipee  and  a  half,  or  about  three  shillings.  It  is  frequently  impressed  on 
infaDtot  A  pilgrim,  besides  his  own  stamp,  sometimes  has  his  body  stamped  for 
the  benefit  or  an  absent  friend.  From  this  place,  the  chalk  is  taken  with  which  the 
Brahmins  mark  their  foreheads  all  over  India;  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  deposited 
there  by  the  god  Krishna.  Numerous  ridiculous  fables  are  connected  with  the  same 
locality.  The  district  of  Soreth  at  one  time  comprehended  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Gtnenit  peniiwula.  The  ancient  residence  of  its  Rajahs  was  at  Knntella,  but  after- 
wards transferred  to  Junaghur,  a  city  three  miles  round,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Qhimal. 
On  the  top  of  that  mountain  are  several  pagodas  surrounded  with  grottos  inhabited 
by  Hindoo  hermits  of  difierent  sects.  The  district  is  eatceedingly  fertile.  It  was 
foraicrly  infamous  for  the  piracies  of  its  tnhabitaints,  especially  those  committed  by 
a  Rajepoot  tribe  called  Sangarians,  whose  chief  place  is  Noanagur,  but  these  are 
kept  down  by  commercial  treaties  with  the  government  of  Bombay,  one  article  of 
which  is  to  allow  no  such  lawless  acts.  In  1808,  Colonel  Widker  imposed  a  fine 
of  40,000  rupees  on  Mumed  Hassan  Balis,  the  Mahometan  chief  of  Soreth,  for  pira- 
cies committed  by  his  subjects  and  connived  at  by  himself — The  isle  of  Diu,  at  the 
6outh-west  comer  of  the  peninsula,  contains  a  Portuguese  town,  with  a  harbour,  still 
froquented  by  the  Arabs. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gambay  is  remarkable  for  its  subterranean  Hin- 
doo temples,  formed  since  the  Mahometan  invasion.  .The  houses  of 
opulent  persons  have  also  subterranean  apartments.  The  city  was  formeriy  cele- 
brated for  its  manu&ctures  of  silk,  chintz,  and  gold  stuffs  ;  but  they  have  gone  to 
decay.  The  neighbouriiood  contains  mines  of  roek  salt  and  also  of  agates,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  latter  into  ornamental  cups  and  vases  forms  a  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  place. 

Surat  is  the  most  coni^icuous  trading  city  in  this  province.  It  is  s^- 1  ck/or  Amc 
luated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tuptee,  in  latitude  21^  11'  N.  and  longllttde 
73°  7'  £.  The  outer  walls  are  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  inner  town  has 
also  walls  with  twdve  gates,  and  a  number  of  towers  ;  but  all  in  a  ruinous  condition* 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  keep  up  many  fortifications  of  any 
kind.  The  mosques  and  temples,  die  Nabob's  palace,  and  all  the  public  buildings 
ve  mean  and  insignificant  The  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Banyan  hospital 
ibr  sick,  wounded  and  maimed  animals  ;  an  institution  dictated  by  the  religious  t€i»> 
dcmess  which  the  Banyan  sect  cherishes  for  the  animal  creation.  It  is  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  and  subdivided  into  numerous  courts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  diP- 
ferent  species.  In  sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  provided 
witli  an  asylum  in  old  age.  In  1772,  it  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  various  other  birds ;  also  an  aged  tortoise,  which  was 
bown  to  have  been  there  sevonty^five  years.  There  was  even  a  ward  foi  rats, 
niice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and  suitable  food  provided  for  them.  This 
<^it7  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade,  though  twenty  miles  from  that  part  of  the 
river  where  vessels  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor.  The  harbour  is  not  on  the  whole 
commodious,  though  one  of  the  best  on  this  shore  in  northerly  winds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  India,  being  mentioned  in  the  Ramayuna,  a  Hindoo  poem 
of  great  antiquity.  In  1800  thb  city,  and  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Knglish ;  previously  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  de- 
structive contests  between  the  reigning  Nabob  and  the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  violence  of  lawless  predatory  l^ds.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town^to  hure  bands  of  Coolies  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  plunder  one 
another's  property ; — ^these  thieves  being  admitted  dnring  the  night,  and  secreted  in 
ceDvs  ^  their  opportunities  were  matured.  It  is  snspected  that  secret  poisonings 
are  common  among  the  Hindoos  in  this  city,  insth^ated  by  jealousy,  revenge,  and  the 
cupidity  of  relations  and  heirs.  At  present  no  offensive  weapons  are  allowed  within 
the  walb.    In  1796  the  population  was  about  600,000.     It  is  kept  down  by  diseases, 
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espeoially  (he  small  pox.    YaccinAtion  ib  objected  to  both  by  (he  FaneeB  and  the 
higher  cJassea  of  the  Hindoos,  as  staining  the  purity  of  their  caste. 
cky  of  AhoM.        The  city  of  Ahmedabad  was  the  Mahometan  capital  of  GuxenL    It 
^'^^  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Sabermattyy  and  forty  miles  nortli 

from  Cambay.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  capitals  of  the  east,  and  was  one  of  the 
four  cities  which,  in  the  reign  of  Akber,  possessed  a  royal  mint*  It  is  said  to  have 
contained  a  thousand  mosques,  and  to  have  extended  to  Mahmoodabad,  which  la 
now  ten  miles  off.  A  century  ago  it  contained  eleven  great  Hindoo  pagodas,  three 
hospitals  for  animals,  and  streets  beautifully  lined  with  citron  and  cocoa  treee«  At 
present,  its  ruins  occupy  an  area  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  walls  are  only 
five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the 
capita]  of  a  flourishing  independent  kingdom.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuiy, 
the  Mogul  governor  assumed  the  sovereignty.  It  aflerwards  fell  under  the  Mahrst- 
tas,  but  in  1779  it  was  stormed  by  the  British,  under  General  Goddard.  Since  that 
time,  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Guicowar  have  shared  the  sovereignty  by 
an  ill-understood  agreement,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  anarchy. 
Bh«^  I  Baroda,  to  the  east  of  Cambay,  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  prince 
known  by  the  family  name  of  the  Guicowar,  who  is  much  befriended  by  the  English, 
having  sided  with  them  in  most  of  their  disputes,  and  whose  power  is  of  consid^able 
extent  in  the  province  of  Guzerat. 

Brawk  I  The  city  of  Broach,  the  Barygaza  of  the  ancients,  forms  with  its  ter- 
ritory port  of  the  English  East  India  Company's  possessions.  The  soil  is  uncom- 
monly fertile.  The  people  are  quiet  and  orderly  compared  to  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  hands  of  their  present  rulers  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  compactness  of  the  district  has  also  rendered  it 
more  practicable  than  in  most  others  to  give  fhll  protection  from  marauders  by  the 
establishment  of  patroles. 

PrntiiiMor  I  To  the  north  of  the  Guzerat,  in  an  inland  and  centivd  situation,  is  the 
Ao^tmm.  I  province  of  Adjemere  or  Rajepootana;  so  called  firom  tiie  race  of  Raje- 
poots  whicn  possesses  it,  being  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Seiks  and  the 
Mahrattas.*  Its  length  from  north  to  south  ts  about  860  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
200.  It  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  general  presents  a  desert  and  dreary  appearance; 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  a  waved  surface  of  mere  stod,  which  often  rises  in  clouds, 
though  in  winter  it  exhibits  a  little  verdure,  and  becomes  firmer  from  a  vegetation  of 
grass  called  pkoke^  the  thorny  bushes  called  btmbulj  and  the  jtfube.  The  viUages 
consist  of  miserable  straw  huts,  with  low  sides  and  conical  roofa,  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  dry  thorn.  The  thirsty  fields,  which  depend  on  dews  and  periodical  raiiks, 
are  cultivated  with  the  poorest  kinds  of  pulse,  and  Holeus  sptcaluB^  caUed  badj^a. 
Water  melons,  however,  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  of  a  large  aize.  The  wells 
are  often  300  feet  deep,  and  some  only  three  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  masonry. 
To  the  east  of  Bahawulpoor,  the  road  for  the  caravans  is  over  a  hard  and  sounding 
clay,  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Near  that  place  the  country  begins  to  be  weil 
cultivated.  The  periodical  rains  are  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sand  immediately 
when  they  fall,  the  state  of  human  industry  being  low  and  helpless.  The  common 
Jnti.  I  inhabitants  are  Jauts;  the  higher  classes  Rhatore  Rajepoots.     The  for* 

mer  are  black,  little,  and  wretched  in  their  appearance.  They  form  a  powerful  sect 
of  Hindoos,  making  part  of  the  fourth  caste,  and  known  in  history  from  the  time  of 
Aurengzebc)*  The  latter  are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hooked  noses  and  Jewish 
features,  haughty  in  their  manners,  and  almost  constantly  intoxicated  with  opinm. 
Bullocks  and  camels  constitute  the  live  stock.  The  wild  animab  are, — the  desert 
rat  resembUng  a  squirrel,  the  fox,  the  antelope,  and  the  wild  ass.  This  province  is 
almost  destitute  of  rivers.  The  mountain  streams  of  the  more  hilly  parts  quicUy 
disappear.  In  the  southern  quarter,  a  portion  of  it  is  watered  by  different  streams* 
as  the  Chumbul,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Bani|M,  which  mas 
west,  and  falls  into  tlie  great  morass  called  the  Runn.    The  three  chief  divisions  of 

•  Sec  the  Memoirs  of  George  Thomas. 
.  t  See  note  3d  of  Forster't  Travels,  t.  lit  p.  104 1  and  Wahl,  ii.  p.  385. 
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thia  profiaee  are,-— Odeypoor  in  the  souths  Joodpoor  in  the  iiuddle»'aiid  Jejpoor  id 
the  north.  The  Rajepoots  live  under  a  sort  of  feudal  sjstenu  They  I  viwitade. 
are  bmve,  and  much  attached  to  their  chiefs.  Their  number^  though  not  |  i****^ 
aflcertaioed,  ia  auppoaed  to  be  Uttle  more  than  three  mtUionfl.  Thia  country  was 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Mogul  power,  thouffh  it  paid  tribute,  and  fumiah- 
ed  a  number  of  mercienaries  to  tiie  imperial  army.  After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe 
in  1707,  it  continued  nominally  dependent  on  the  throne  of  Delhi;  but  in  1746,  the 
chiefs  assumed  a  state  of  independence.  Since  this  time,  the  countty  has  been  a 
flceoe  of  civil  war  and  plunder,  being  dreadfully  overrun  by  the  Mahratta  armies,  and 
infested  by  various  predatory  tribes.  The  Raja  of  Biccanere  is  the  least  important. 
The  Odeypoor  Raja  is  reduced  in  power,  btit  respected  as  the  purest  of  the  race.  In 
ISffff  the  Kajas  of  Jeypoor  and  Joodpoor  disputed  for  the  honour  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  this  high-bom  chief,  and  su^red  their  dominions  at  the  same  time  to 
become  a  prey  to  Ameer  Khan,  Hokar,  and  Sindia.  In  this  state  of  constant  un- 
easiness and  wretchedness,  all  the  Rajahs  successively  have  entreated  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  British  government—a  change  which  took  place  in  181S;  but  is  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  and  cultivatom  than  it  is  to  some  of  the  great  lords,  who 
were  aiming  at  the  possession  of  separate  independence.  Their  armies  were  taken 
into  British  pay,  and  placed  under  British  officers, — 'their  owiv  officers  being  pension- 
ed off.  Sir  David  Auchterlony ,  by  whose  skill  and  address  these  objects  were  ac- 
complished, enjoys  the  dignity  of  resident  and  commander  of  the  forces^in  Rajepoo- 
Uuia.  Agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace,  begin  to  attract  attention,  though 
ferocious  hd»it8  must  retain  some  influence  for  a  time. 

The  town  of  Adjemere,  seven  miles  in  circumferen^,  was  formerly  I  Town  or  Ad* 
the  capital,  but  contains  no  trace  of  magnificence  except  the  remains  of  { J^«^*  / 
a  palace  built  in  a  garden  by  Shah  Jebem.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  small 
aod  in  a  state  of  decay*  The  pruicipal  attraction  connected  with  it  is  a  tomb  of 
Khaja  Moyen  ud  Deen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mahometan  saints  <of  India. 
It  is  of  mitfbl«,  but  destitute  of  elegance.  To  tUs  tomb  the  great  Akber  made  a  pil- 
gnmage  on  foot.  Upwards  of  1100*resident  priests  subsist  on  the  contributions  of 
the  devotees. 

The  north*east  part  of  Adjemere  is  inhabited  by  a  predatory  horde  |  BbattM. 
called  Bhatlees.  They  were  originally  shepherds  and  Rajepoots,  but  are  now  Ma- 
hometans. They  differ  from  other  Mahometans  in  allowmg  their  women  to  appear 
m  public  George  Thomas  says  that  they  could  muster  20,000  men.  Inconse- 
quence of  their  insufferable  aggressions  on  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Hurriana, 
oa  ^e  east,  belonging  to  the  British,  they  have  been  reduced,  and  their  forts  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  their -towns  which  had  been  separated  from  Hurriana  were  rean- 
aezed  in  1816. — The  principality  of  Biccanere,  lying  south  from  the  |  BicHttre. 
Bhattee  country,  is  arid  and  barren.  George  Thomas  says  the  force  of  the  Rajah 
UDounted  to  8000.  Mr.  Etphinstone,  on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Caubul,  was 
kindly  received  by  this  prince  on  his  way,  who  offered  him  the  keys  of  his  fort  as  an 
Acknowledgment  of  his  submission  to  the  British, — an  offer  which  the  other  did  not 
ftccept  of.  At  this  time  his  territory  was  invaded  by  five  different  armies,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  taking  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  Rajas  already  mentioned. 
The  amy  of  the  Raja  of  Joodpoor  was  16,000  strong.  His  mode  of  defence  was 
(0  fill  up  all  the  wells  within  ten  miles  of  his  capital.  He  solicited  the  interpositiou 
of  the  British  mediation,  which  was  not  granted ;  but  soon  afler,  in  consequence  of 
>n  application  to  the  resident  at  Delhi,  he  received  back  shme  towns  originally  be- 
longing to  him,  which  had  been  taken  by  Ihe  Bhattees.  At  last,  in  1818,  his  sepa- 
rate existence  as  a  prince,  (if  that  can  be  called  independence,)  was  secured  by  his 
being  admitted  within  the  pale  of  British  protection.  Biccanere  the  capital,  and  the 
towns  of  Chooroo  and  Fooggul,  in  this  territory^  have  nothing  in  them  worthy  of 
notice. 

To  the  south  of  this  principality,  and  in  the  west  part  of  tiie  province, 
lies  that  of  Jesselmero.  From  this  Joodpoor  lies  east  and  a  Uttle  south; 
^  arid  territory,  containing  lead  mines.     Its  population  is  greatly  diminished  from 
^liat  it  was  m  former  times.    Their  character  is  said  to  be  frank,  brave,  and  gene- 
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roiM*  The  capital,  Joodpoor,  is  of  connderable  size,  deattlute  of  springs  or  wells, 
and  supplied  with  water  by  a  lai^  tank  cut  in  a  rock.  It  includes  Marwar,  a  dis- 
trict which,  in  1612,  became  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  from  the  failure  of 
the  annual  rain  of  the  preceding  year*  The  inhabitants  fled  to  Guzerit,  where  the 
vicinity  of  every  large  town  was  crowded  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half  eaten  by 
dogs.  The  Brahmins,  forgetting  the  distinction  of  caste,  sold  their  wives  for  a  few 
rupees.  The  hand  of  chaSnty  was  opened  as  liberally  as  possible,  but  was  quite  un- 
availing to  alleviate  a  calamity  so  extensive,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
sbckmwBtiiM.  I  dred  lived  to  return  home.  The  Shekawutty  country  is  straight  east  from 
Biccanere.  Bhuil  is  a  considerable  town  belonging  to  it,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  the  Punjab  to  Biccanere.  Here  the*mercbants  are  oppressed  with  severe  exac- 
tions, and  sometimes  entirely  plundered.  Its  tribes  are  considered  as  subject  to  the 
j«7po«r.  I  Raja  of  Je3rpoor,  but  have  the  character  of  refractory  subjects. — The 
Jeypoor  pnncipality  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rajepootana.  It  produces  salt, 
copper,  alum,  blue  vitriol,  and  verdigrise.  It  is  compact,  and  comparatively  fertile 
and  populous.  In  1805,  during  the  British  contests  with  Scindia  and  Holcar,  the 
Jeypoor  court  kept  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  while  the  struggle  was  doubtful, 
that  it  might  afterwards  join  the  strongest.  In  consequence  of  some  temporary  suc- 
cesses of  Holcar,  the  Raja  joined  him  against  the  British,  and  was  subsequently 
guilty  of  gross  tergiversation  towards  tho  latter  power.  A  prejiMice  against  the  Bri- 
tish was  strongly  excited,  as  beef-eaters  and  shooters  of  peacocks :  this  induced 
Lord  Lake  to  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  cows  near  any  of  the  sacred  places,  which 
had  the  effect  of  pacifying  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos.  In  ISIS,  this  was  the  last  of 
tho  Rajepoot  states  which  tent  negociators  to  Delhi ;  and,  after  much  diflTiculty,  a 
treaty  was  arranged,  though  some  of  the  chiefs  still  attempted  to  withhold  compli- 
ance with  its  conditions.  Jeypoor,  the  capital,  is  modem,  handsome,  and  regularly 
built,  and  the  streets  spacious  and  straight.  The  citadel  is  built  on  a  steep  rock, 
which  has  round  it  a  chain  of  fortifications  four  miles  in  circumference.  Near  it 
there  is  an  astronomical  observatory,  provided  with  good  instruments.  To  the  south 
Kotth.  I  are  some  petty  states,  as  Kotah,  on  the  Chumbul  river.     Bhoondee  is 

niiaiwrieft  |  another,  the  Raja  of  which,  in  1805,  reduced  bimself  greatly  by  some 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  British  army  during  a  disastrous  retreat,  but  was, 
,  at  a  subsequent  pacification,  scandalously  neglected,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mahrattas.  In  1818,  however,  when  he  was  received  within  the  pale  of  British  pro- 
tection, his  interests  were  attended  to  with  a  laudable  care.  Not  only  was  he,  in 
common  with  the  others,  placed  in  a  state  of  security  highly  gratifying  after  a  long 
experience  of  extreme  wretch'edness,  his  country  having  been  the  seat  of  the  most 
savage  war  and  plunder,  but  several  possessions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived 
him,  were  restored.  The  hills  where  Boondee,  the  capital  stands,  are  inhabited  by 
Mecnas,  a  set  of  robbers,  who,  among  other  enormities,  are  addicted  to  the  stealing 
of  children,  whom  they  sell  for  slaves. 

odeypoor.  |  Ode3rpoor,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Rajepootana,  is  one  of  the 
most  honourable  principalities,  but  miserably  reduced  by  intestine  disorders,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Mahrattas.  It  is  well  adapted  ftr  vegetation,  being  hilly  and  well 
watered.  But  its  political  condition  is  greatly  disoiganized,  the  Rana  being  weak- 
ened in  his  misfortime,  and  destitute  of  respectable  counsel  or  support  among  bis 
subjects.  These  circumstances  are  said  to  be  somewhat  ameliorated,  though  r^er 
in  promise  than  by  any  thing  being  actually  established.  The  capital  of  the  same 
name  acquired  in  1818  an  accession  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  state  from  the  Mahratta  yoke.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  a  narrow  defile.  That  valley  con* 
tains  also  some  hundreds  of  villages,  but  has  the  character  of  being  unhealthy.* — 
Chittore,  a  town  and  fort  belonging  to  Odeypoor,  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  and  rugged  mountain,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference;  it  is 
reckoned  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  for  several  centuries  the  capital  of  a  power- 
ful Rajepoot  principality,  and  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  antiquity,  as  well  as 

*  Memoirs  of  George  Thomas. 
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strength^  irhdii  it  was  taken  by  Akber,  in  1567.  It  had  been  in  the  poflseMion  of  the 
Mahomelans  at  a  former  period ;  being  taken  first  hj  Allah  ud  Deen,  in  1303 ;  but  does 
not  seem,  on  either  occasion,  to  have  been  permanently  retained.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  again  by  Assim  Ushin,  the  son  of  Aurengzebe.  In  1818,  when  seen  by 
a  British  detachment,  it  appeared  naturally  strong,  but  the  works  neglected  and  de- 
cayed, while  the  surrounding  country,  though  naturally  fertile,  was  in  a  most  miserable 
condition*«*-Kumulnere  is  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Upper  Indostan.  Sarowy 
and  Pertaubghur  are  two  thinly  peopled  and  uncultivated  districts  in  the  south-west. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges;  to  describe  the  countries  I  bmIii  «ir  iIm 
situated  on  this  mighty  river,  and  its  tributaries.  I  ®*nB«* 

The  province  of  Malwa  lies  to  the  south  and  a  little  to  the  east  of]  ptorinMor 
Rajepootana,  chiefly  between  the  22d  and  25th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  |  *'^'**- 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Guzerat,  on  the  south  by  the  Nerbaddah  river,  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  on  the  norUi,  by  Rajepootana,  and  Agra.  It 
contains  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Chumbul,  and  Betwah,  which  fall  into  the  Ganges. 
It  is  a  central  region  of  considerable  elevation,  with  a  regular  descent  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains  on  the  souths  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the  Nerbuddah. 
But  it  is  more  fertile  than  the  adjacent  provinces;  the  soil  consisting  of  a  black 
mould,  producing  grain,  and  various  vegetables  subservient  to  merchandise.  It  pro- 
duces some  fruits  which  cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  lower  provinces.  The  trade 
is  conducted  by  land  carriage,  as  the  rivers  are  not  navigable.  The  exports  are, 
cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium,  and  the  root  of  the  Morinda  ciirifolia.  This  province 
was  subdued  both  by  the  A%han  and  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Delhi.  In  1707  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  1732,  they  separated  it  from  the  Mogul  do- 
minions, though  several  landholders,  or  Grassias,  like  those  of  Guzerat,  continued 
to  extort  some  practical  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  by  more  or  less  violence. 

In  the  southern  division,  especially  amidst  the  mountains  contiguous  to  the  Ner- 
buddah and  Tuptee  riv^s,  the  savage  plundering  tribe  called  Bheels,  |  ihit  Bbcete. 
live  in  the  jungle  extending  westward  to  Guzerat,  where  they  meet  the  Coolies,  and 
eastward  to  Gundwana,  where  they  come  in  contact  wi^  the  Gonds.  All  these 
races  are  averse  to  regular  industry,  prone  to  rapine,  and  sometimes  employed  by 
native  chiefs  to  desolate  the  territories  of  their  adversaries.  A  few  of  them  are 
cavalry,  but  the. greater  part  infantry,  armed  with  bows  and  almost  naked.  They 
profess  the  Hindoo  religion,  but  from  their  ignorance,  are  careless  of  the  observance 
connected  with  the  Braminical  precepts  of  purity.  They  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
political  consequence  from  their  strength,  when  in  1818  they  were  subdued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  their  chiefs  came  under  an  obligation  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable 
hvesy  and  to  protect  the  property  of  othere.  Aflev  Qiis,  an  insurrection  of  Arabs  and 
Me^wiees,  was  formed  under  an  impostor  boy  named  Krishna,  who  was  made  lo 
personate  the  reigning  Raja.  This  insurrection  was  defeated,  nearly  4000  were  jex- 
pelled,  besides  2000  of  Bapoo  Sindia's  Mewatties,  and  Fatans.— -Chan-  |  ctenderee. 
dereOf  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  very  ancient,  and  was  once 
a  place  of  great  splendour.  Abul  Fazel  says  it  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  376 
market  places,  360  inns,  and  2000  mosques.  It  does  not  now  correspond  to  so  high 
a  description,  but  it  contains  a  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  stuf&.  Seronge  |  scrape, 
is  a  large  open  town.  In  the  cold  season,  the  thermometer  here  often  descends  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  water  fireezes  during  the  night.  It  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  more  populous  than  it  is  now,  though  still  a  flovirishing  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  possessions  of  Ameer  Khan,  a  Findaree  chief,  formerly  a  freebooter,  but  now 
under  obligations  to  abstain  from  that  mode  of  life*  He  has  several  assignments  of 
land,  and  pending  claims  in  Rajepootana  and  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Chum- 
bul ;  but  Seronge,  and  Tonk  on  the  Banas,  are  his  principal  possessions. 

The  district  of  Oojein  is  fertile.  The  vines  bear  a  second  crop  of  grapes  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  they  are  sour.  The  city  of  Oojein,  the  Ozmt  of  Pto-  |  oqjdB. 
lemy,  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  is  considered  by  some  as  the  capital  of  Malwa.  It 
b(  the  modem  capital  of  the  dominions  subject  to  the  Sindia  Mahrattas.  It  is  adopted 
by  Hindoo  geographers  and  astronomers  as  the  first  meridian.  The  modem  town  is 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  ancient,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
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earthquake  about  the  time  of  Raja  Yicramaditya,  when  it  was  the  teat  of  aHS|  learn- 
mgj  and  empire.  Remains  of  ancient  walls  and  pillars  are  found  by  digging  in  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  among  them  some  pieces  of  wood  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ness. The  modem  town  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
with  round  towers.  The  houses  are  of  brick  with  wooden  frames.  The  chief 
buildings  are  four  mosques,  and  a  number  of  Hindoo  temples.  It  also  contains  ao 
astronomioal  observatory.  The  waters  of  the  Sipra,  near  the  city,  are  esteemed 
sacred,  .and  Oojein  itself  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Sindia's  palace  makes  a  poor 
figure.  The  population  has  diminished  of  late,  in  consequence  of  many  heing 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  town  of  Indore,  whore  Holcar  has  fixed  his  court, 
formerly  migratory.  The  officers  and  public  functionaries  are  almost  the  only  Mah- 
ratta  inhabitants  of  Oojein.  It  is,  in  general,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  in 
1804,  when  visited  by  a  British  embassy,  several  persons  were  seen  dead  and  dying 
of  hunger  in  the  streets.  These  were  said  to  be  needy  strangers,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  restrained  from  giving  them  reUtff  by  the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  my 
appearance  of  superfluity.  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  with 
Sindia,  by  which  he  engaged  to  do  his  utmost  to  effect  the  extermination  of  the  Fin- 
darees,  but  his  conduct  was  always  suspicious  till  the  battle  of  Maheidpoor,  when 
the  power  of  Holcar  was  suddenly  annihilated. 

iniiora.  I      Indore  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  chief  bearing  the  family  name 

of  Holcar,  who  has  of  late  years  made  a  great  figure  in  the  wars  of  India,  having  taken 
BopaaL  |  Poonah  in  1602,  and  desolated  the  whole  neighbouring  country. — Bopaol 
is  Uie  capital  of  a  small  independent  state,  100  miles  east  from  Ocjein,  and  near  a  hike 
which  abounds  in  crocodiles.  The  country  is  naturally  fertile,  but  neglected,  and  over- 
run with  jungle,  which  has  been  for  some  years  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  ban- 
ditti, and  the  very  centre  of  Pindaree  influence.  The  town  and  territory  are  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Patans,  to  whom  they  were  assigned  by  Aurengzebe.  The  town  is  at 
present  deserted  and  ruinous.  Their  Nabob  is  supported  %y  British  alliance,  afler 
Uagot.  I  having  been  long  oppressed  by  the  Pindarees  and  Mahrattas.* — Saugor 
was  taken  by  the  British  forces  under  General  Marshall  in  1818,  and  was  found  to 
exhibit  every  appearance  of  an  opulent  and  flourishing  city,  though  in  the  heart  of 
the  Pindaree  country.  This  whole  district  and  neighbourhood  are  naturally  8tix)ng, 
and  part  of  the  miUtary  force  required  to  overawe  central  Indo0tan  is  stationed 
within  the  limits  of  the  Saugor  district 

AMMmtoTthe  I  .  The  banditti  so  well  known  by  tiieir  predatory  incursions  under  the 
''"'*'*^  I  name  of  Pindarees  at  first  occupied  a  small  portion  in  the  south  of  the 
Malwa  province,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the  centre,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
soon  absorbing  the  whole.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  roving 
cavalry  which  accompanied  the  Peshwa's  armies.  When  the.Peshwa  ceased  to  in- 
terfere with  any  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  leavmg  that  portion  of  the 
Mahratta  empire  to  Sindia  and  Holcar,  the  Pindarees  divided  into  two.parties,  accord- 
ing as  they  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  chief:^' 
All  the  Pindaree  leaders,  and  most  of  the  men,  were  Mahometans,  but  they  admitted 
all  sects  into  their  body,  and  formed  a  general  nucleus  for  vagabond  and  disaffected 
persons,  till  the  elements  of  confusion  and  destruction  were  gradually  so  concen- 
trated as  to  form  a  dreadful  scourge  to  India.  Like  the  early  Mahrattas,  they.sys- 
tematically  prosecuted  a  war  of  plunder  aed  devastation  on  all  their  neigiibQursf'and 
were  recently  acquiring  the  consolidated  form  of  one  or  more  organized  statt^^ 
NttQKoTtiieir  They  live  in  kK^ieties  of  one  or  two  hundred.  When  an  enterprising 
cxpcdkioBf.  leader  determined  on  a  plundering  expedition,  he  invited  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Thokdars,  as  the  chiefs  were  called.  The  power  of  the  leader  was  not  heredi- 
tary, but  founded  entirely  on  the  respect  paid  to  his  talent  and  enterprise.  The  suit- 
mission  paid  to  him  was  partial,  except  when  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  counto'? 
when  the  safe  return  of  the  party  depended  on  their  impUcit  obedience  to  his  orders. 
They  moved  in  some  measure  at  random,  their  previous  information  being  seldom 

•  See  Prinsep's  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  Britiah  India,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  riaalin|p,  from  1813  to  1818,  p.  21,  &c 
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correct  The  only  object  in  Oie  arrangement  of  their  movements  was  to  keep  toge- 
ther. There  was  nothing  systematic  either  in  the  attacks  which  they  made,  or  in 
the  dirision  Of  the  plunder,  except  that  a  part  of  the  latter  was  set  apart  for  those 
who  were  obUged  to  remain  behind  taking  charge  of  the  horses.  They  were  excellent 
riders  ;  their  arms  were  sworda  and  spears ;  fire  arms,  though  they  eateetned  them 
for  their  execution,  they  disliked  as  loo  cumbersome.  Nothing  generous  or  brave, 
hut  every  thing  that  was  both  mean  and  desperate,  char 
To  secure  plunder  by  all  means,  and  when  attacked  to  est 
were  (heir  only  objects.  They  undertook  long  jouniey! 
through  the  midst  of  armed  enemies.  In  1S14,  their 
31,000.  In  the' northern  Circars,  the  devastation  which 
which  they  carried  off,  were  immense.  They  put  thous 
most  inhuman  tortures,  to  make  them  disclose  their  trei 
harously  murdered.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  conver 
of  India  into  a  desert,  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of  : 
vemmeirt  to  put  an  end  to  so  fonnidable  a  series  of  at 
HaalingS  took  the  field  against  them  in  October,  iSVT,  at 
bination  4f  movements,  directed  to  their  native  hrtunis 
them  by  the  end  of  November.  In  their  attempts  to  ^k< 
and  partly  with  9ome  subordinate  neighbouring  chiefs,  th 
rangements  were  nflcrwards  made,  by  which  Chose  of  Ih 
dered  were  provided  for  as  peaceble  cultivators  or  propri 
by  any  natural  strength  to  cherish  their  lawless  habits ; 
thus  been  crushed.  India  is  a  country 'peculiarly  hable  t 
combinations,  which  from  llmo  to  time  require  to  be  put , 
they  Httain  a  strength  so  formidable  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  preventive  measures  now  adopted  in  that  country,  sucl 
to  arise- 
On  the  north  of  MaJwah,  between  Rajepoofana  on  tlie 
on  the  east,  and  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  Delhi,  is  I 
Agra,  in  its  western  and  southern  parts,  this  province  i 
is  open,  flat,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  The  chmate  is, 
rate,  but  in  winter  it  is  really  cold;  and  during  the  hot 
these  are  not  of  long  duration,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  ■ 
Jumna,  the  Chumbiil,  the  Canges,  and  several  smaller  i 
and  the  Kohary,  flow  through  this  province ;  yet  it  is  no 
To  the  north  of  thi;  Chumbul,  aqd  on  the  western  ironl 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  and.permai 
cultural  .OECB  is  procured  from  wells.  The  soil  is  well 
and  sugar,  the  crops  of  whinh  articles  arc  annually  increa 
are  immedii^Iy  under  British  jurisdiction;  in  tliose  w||i 

chiefs,  agriculture  is  far  behind.  The  territory  between  ine  uanges  aua  iiummi, 
which  M  colled  the  Doab,  is  particularly  fertile,  and  exports  indigo,  sugar  and  cotton. 
Ii  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  Bengal  and  the  more  flourishing  provinces, '  The 
population  may  be  ealimated  at  six  millions,  of  i^hich  the  Doabch  ^stricts  under 
British  rule  comprehend  a  considerable  proportion.  The  natives'  are  a  handsome 
and  robust  race.  The  Hindoo  is  the  prevailing  religion,  though  the  iMahometiins 
have  nlled  here  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  language  ii^  cprapion  use  is  the 
Hindostanoe;  the  Persian  is  used  for  public  documents,  and  also  in  coiiviTsation 
among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Mahometans.  The  .\gni  district  of  this  province  m 
notorious  for  the  frequoiwy  of  lughway  robbery, Vhich  is  bolievcij  to  b*'  connived  at 
or  encouraged  by  the  Zomindsis,  though  uador  the  British  jnrisdiclion.  Robbers,  in- 
rleed,  easily  e«cwe  from  the  hitter  int«^tlie'  tafritories  of  natfte.  chiefs,  where,  after 
i.'.immitting  a  robbery,  they  find  a  secure  asylum. 

The  city  of  Agra  ocpapies  a  wide  .plain  on  the  nortli-west  aide  of  the  |  curoTAgn. 

Jumt^  is  thc,fl^  ofa  crescent     Itis  eupfoaed  to  have  been  tbe  birth-place  of 

Avatar, 'or  incarnation  pf  Tishnu,  under  t^a  name  of  Pantsee  Rafna,  whose  conqaesta 

e\tended  to  Ceylon.    According  to  Tiefenthaler,  it  is  seven  miks  long  and  thico 
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broadi*  II  »  to  the  emperor  Akber  ihnt  it  owea  its  splendour;  he  gare  it  the  name 
lUHcoTAfc-  I  °^  Akber-Abad.  Only  a  Cow  monuments  of  it  arc  left,  among  which  is 
Ih>  I  the  palace  of  Akber,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Asia.     It  stanil?  oo 

an  eminence;  its  watls  of  red  granite  present  the  appearance  of  a  single  block  of 
stone, "f  extending  in  a  crescent  shape  along  the  rirer  side,  leaving  between  its  walls 
and  the  water,  a  beach  which  is  used  as  a  harbour,  where  numerous  trading  bariiR 
and  fdeasure  hoata  are  continually  arriving.  Three  days  in  the  week,  the  great  eqiiare 
of  the  palace,  planted  with  several  rows  of  oriental  plane-trees,  is  employed  as  a 
market  place.     Round  thia  square  a  fine  gallery  extends,  and  at  regular  distances 
aro  six  triumphal  arches  of  entrance,  leading  from  the  same  number  of  spacions 
d!o  of  the  square  is  ornamented  with  a  atone  statue  of  an  clophanl 
of  water  from  his  trunk.     The  palace  has  two  immensO  gaHcrie^ 
nty-four  doublo  colurtma  of  white  marble,  with  pedeatalB  of  hlne 
la  of  yellow  mica.    The  moaque  belonging  to  the  palace  is  ectirclv 
mbles  a  casket  of  precious  pebble.  J     In  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
le,  and  sculptures  executed  in  red,  yellow,  and  black  stone,  occur 
;  greatest  profuaion.     Round  the  great  palace,  seven  small  nmrUe 
10  of  the  princes,  are  ranged  in  symmetrical  order, — At  a  little  dis- 
from  the  citadel  is  the  great  mosque  of  Akbcr,  a  building  superior 
aque  of  Sotimun  at  Conatantinople.     Its  red  granite  walls  are  en- 
s  of  gold,  and  a  cornice  runs  along  the  foundation.     The  mosque 
D  the  river  side  is  aupported  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  columns. — 
ig  the  mauaoleuma  with  which  this  city  is  adorned  are  those  of  Ak- 
ber and  Shah-Jelun,  of  astoniahing  size  and  grandeur;  but  surpassed  hy  that  of  the 
fkdier-in-law  of  Jehan,  the  celebrated  Noor  Jchan  Begura.     It  is  kept  in  repair  by 
the  £n£tli?h.     On  every  side  we  meet  with  magnificent  gardens.     In  the  time  of 
Tiefenlhnler,  there  waa  at  Agra  a  Jesuitical  college,  and  a  Chriatian  burying-ground, 
with  a  vast  vaulted  boilding,  die  walla  of  which  were  painted  with  all  sorts  of  flowcra, 
while  a  fountain  of  sweet-scented  water  played  by  their  side.     Agra  once  owed 
much  of  its  flouriabing  condition  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.     The  citr  waa 
filled  with  store-houses,  work-shops,  sale-shops,  and  market-places.     Its  trade  has 
greatly  declined,  yet  it  still  contains  a  great  number  of  merchants,  both  native  and 
foreign.     Legoux  de  Flaix  says,  it  may  contain  600,000  inhabitants.     This   tnnat 
be  an  e.iaggeration,  and  so  indeed  are  the  accounts  given  of  its  present  inagiii&- 
cence.     The  English  accounts  reduce  it  to  60,000.     The  city  had  the  honour  of 
Tuiiiijgf  Aboi  I  S'''*''S  birth  to  Abul  Fazel,  prime  minister  of  Akber,  and  author  of  the 
'•Ml-  I  Ayecn  Ackbery,  or  Statistical  Account  of  Indostan.     A  lineal  descend- 

ant of  this  meritorioua  vizier  resided,  and  probably  still  resides  here,  Mostapha 
Khan,  living  on  a  ponsion  which  he  has  received  under  the  successive  rulers  of  the 
country.  The  G alio- Mahrattan  administration  reduced  tlffi,t  pension  to  fifteen  ru- 
pees, li.  lOi.  per  annum.  In  1813,  the  British  government  assigned  him  fifly  rupees 
per  month. — Agra,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  province,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Madhajee 
tjindia,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  till  1803,  when  it  surrender«d 
Onugkaat  I  ^  Lord  Lake.  Among  the  artillery  captured  was  one  enormous  piece 
A«™-  I  called  the  great  gun  of  Agra,  twenty-three  inches  in  caliber,  fourteen 

feet  two  inchca  in  length,  the  Uiickness  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  eleven  and  an  haU' 
inches;  weight  of  the  gun,  96,600  pounds;  the  ball  of  cast  iron  which  it  received 
weighed  1500  pounds.  In  an  attempt  made  to  convey  it  to  Calcutta,  it  broke 
through  the  raft  and  sunk  into  the  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  it  probbbly  slill 
remains. 

Tunipnirl  |  Tlio  town  of  Futtipoor,  to  the  south-west  of  Agra,  owed  ita  lastre  to 
Akber.  It  has  a  «lone  wall  of  great  extent,  which  seems  nevef  to  have  been  filled 
with  buildings.  The  oply  momimcnl  i^  the  tomb  of  Shah  Solim  Cheestoe,  by  wboue 
prayers  the  empress  .of  AJiber  became  pregnant  of  a  son,  who,  when  bom,  was 

•  I.  tab.  r.  No.  2. 

t  Valeiityo,  Oud.und-Nieiiw  Oslindien,  vi.  205.  (Vie  Jea  Grands  Hagobb) 

t  Loguux  de  BUix,  Eswl,  i.  p.  17*. 
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cjilled  SeKm  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  tlie  name  of 
Jehangeer* 

Matinira,  thirty  miles  N.N.W.  from  Agra,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  J  uaUiwa. 
of  the  Iiirth  and  early  adventures  of  Krishna.  It  was  destroyed  by  Mahmood  of 
Ghisree  in  101S«  It  was  aAerwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  many  rich  temples,  the 
most  magnificent  of  which  was  erected  by  Raja  Beer  Singh  Deo  of  Oorcha.  This  tem- 
ple was  razed  by  Aurengzebe,  who  erected  a  mosque  with  the  materials  on  the  spot. 
In  the  fort  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  an  observatory  built  by  Rajah  Jeysingh  of 
Jyenagur.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  government,  this  place  experienced 
many  misfortunes,  and,  among  others,  a  general  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
orders  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli  in  1756.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  the  head  quarters  of  Genecal  Perron,  the  French  commander  of  the  Sindia 
Mahrattas.  It  was  taken  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  Hindoo 
votaries.  Here  a  multitude  of  sacred  monkeys  of  large  size  are  fed  by 
tbe  hand  of  superstition  at  the  public  expense.  In  ISOS,  two  young 
English  officers  having  inadvertently  fired  at  one  of  these  revered  proteges,  were 
iflomediately  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  mob  of  priests  and  worshippers,  and,  in 
making  their  escape  over  the  river  on  an  elephant,  were  drowned.  The  fish  in  this 
part  of  the  Jumna  wn  equally  respected,  and  are  said  to  come  to  the  surface  in  ex 
pectation  of  being  fed. 

In  the  Doab,  in  the  district  of  Etaweh,  is  the  city  of  Eanoje,  which  |  kuho^, 
was  a  [^ce  of  great  renown,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  at  the  period  of 
the  Mahometan  invasion.  But  it  is  now  completely  fallen.  The  completion  of  its 
Bftisfoftunes  was  in  1761,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mahrattas.  It  is  now  a  heap 
of  ruins  concealed  under  rank  jungle,  a  retreat  for  robbers  and  criminals  of  every 
description.  No  buildings  of  any  importance  remain :  the  brick  walls  are  going 
ra^pidly  to  decay.  Hindoo  coins,  with  the  figures  of  deities,  are  sometimes  found 
among  the  rubbish. 

Fiufuckabad,  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  mercantile  emporium  |  FmnMkahui. 
of  the  ceded  districts  of  the  neighbourhood,  contained  in  1811  a  population  of 
66,800,  which  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  Gualior,  about  [  Fortmior 
seventy  miles  south  vrom  the  city  of  Agra,  in  this  district,  is  reckoned  |  ^^i'^'- 
one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  in  Indostan,     It  is  built  on  a  detached  rock  340  feet 
high,  and  perpendicular  all  round  ;  its  length  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  greatest 
breadth  not  more  than  300  yards.     A  stone  parapet  extends  all  round  close  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill.     Within  the  summit  of  this  fort,  are  large  natural  caves,  which 
contain  a  never-failing  supply  of  excellent  water.     The  town,  placed  along  the  east 
side  of  the  hill,  is  large,  well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houses  of  stone, 
which  theaeigbbouring  hills  furnish  in  abundance.     This  has  always  been  a  place  of 
great  consequence,     under  the  Moguls  it  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  where  the 
obnoxious  members  of  the  royal  family  were  confined.     It  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
hometans in  1197  afler  a  long  siege,  and  again  by  the  Afghans  in  1235.     In  1519, 
afler  having  been  100  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Hindoos,  it  yielded  to  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  emperor  of  Delhi.     In  1582  it  is  described  by  Abul  Fazel  as  the  head  town 
of  a  district.     It  afterwards  came  under  the  Mahrattas.     It  is  deemed  impregnable, 
yet  has  often  changed  masters.     In  1780  it  was  taken  by  surprise  and  escalade,  by 
the  British  troops  under  Major  Popham  ;  the  storming  party  being  headed  by  Gapt. 
Bruce,  brother  to  the  celebrated  traveller  in  Abyssinia.     It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  whose  camp,  formerly  itinerant,  was  fixed  at  a  short  distance 
south-west  from  this  fortress,  where  a  second  city  has  consequently  risen,  surpassing 
the  old  one  in  size  and  population. 

Bhurtpoor,  thirty-one  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Agra,  is  the  capital  of  an  [  vbmtpw. 
independent  state  formed  by  the  Jauts,  who  originally  came  from  Mooltan,  and, 
though  of  a  low  caste,  assumed  higher  claims  on  adopting  military  habits.  The 
Bhurtpoor  Raja  owes  his  situation  at  present  to  the  forbearance  of  the  English, 
to  whom  he  has  more  than  once  proved  an  unwilling  observer  of  treaties,  joining 
enemies  from  whpmfae  had  no  reason  to  expect  greater  friendship,  or  a  more  respect- 
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able  independent  alliance.  He  is  consequenthr^egg  powerful  tkanhe  once  was,  and 
pledges  of  his  fidelity,  and  even  testimonies  of  submission,  are  now  exacted* 
Mtchemr.  I  Macherry  is  a  Raja-ship  adjoining  the  province  of  Delhi.  The  VLmj/^ 
has  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  British,  on  whom  he  is  depeodcnt. 
In  1811,  after  being  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  he  was  seized 
with  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  persecute  his  Mahometan  subjects  bj  tbe  most 
wanton  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  destroying  their  tombs  and  places  of  worBfaip, 
and  cutting  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  devotees.  This  religious  phrenzy  was, 
however,  pliured  under  restraint,  and  practical  toleration  re-established  by  BriUsh 
interposition.  Bindroban,  or  Bendrabad,  on  the  Jumna,  is  a  place  containing  some 
old  temples,  and  a  tree  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Hindoos.*  Along  the  river 
there  are  many  small  chapels  inhabited  by  hermits,  and  octagonal  towers  where  the 
pilgrims  assemble  to  bathe.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  Beerajes,  or  Indiaa 
monks,  and  some  female  vestals :  both  of  them  go  almost  naked,  and  live  in  dark 
straw-roofed  cells,  wearing  three  yellow  stripes  on  their  foreheads. 
PraTiDceor  I  Ascending  the  Jumna,  we  enter  the  imperial  province  of  Delhi,  to  the 
'^^'*  I  north  of  A^a  and  Adjemere,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Adjemere  and 

Lahore ;  on  the  north  by  Lahore  and  the  mountainous  countries ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  same  countries,  and  the  province  of  Oude.     Several  territories  in  this  pro- 
vmce  were  in  1803  assigned  by  the  British  to  the  support  of  the  decayed  representa- 
tive of  the  Mogul  family,  and  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the  superintedenoe  of  the 
English  resident  at  Delhi.     It  has  gradually  increased,  and  after  supporting  the  royal 
household,  a  surplus  remains  apphcable  to  general  purposes.    This  province  has  less 
natural  fertility  than  Agra,  but  is  better  cultivated.     It  yields  three  crops  of  rice  in 
the  year.    Much  of  it  is  still  uncultivated,  but  the  places  fully  subjected  to  the  British 
administration  are  rapidly  improving.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a  great  canal 
of  irrigation,  which  formerly  existed,  but  has  of  late  years  been  choked  up.     The 
districts  subject  to  native  chiefs,  though  also  somewhat  improved,  are  compaiaiiFely 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  feuds  which  prevail  among  them.     The  population 
of  this  province  does  not  exceed  eight  millions,  consisting  of  Hindoos,  Maliometans, 
and  Seiks,  the  latter  religion  being  prevalent  in  the  north  west. 
cityoTDdU.   I      The  city  of  Delhi  is  in  Lat  28^  40'  N.  and  Long.  77''  5'  E.  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.    It  was  called  Indrapraths  prior  to  the  Mahometan 
invasion,  and  was  even  then  a  city  of  great  fame  and  magnitude.     In  the  days  of  its 
splendour  it  occupied  an  extent  of  twenty  miles.     It  has  only  one  street  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  river.     In  1788  it  was  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  spoiled  of  its  trea- 
sures, which  were  valued  at  more  than  ten  millions,  among  which  were  splendid  col- 
lections of  diamonds,  a  throne  of  massive  gold  studded  with  precious  stones,  and 
statues  of  elephants  in  chased  gold.     The  Afghans  and  Mahmttas  have  completed 
its  destruction.     Still  according  to  Legoux  de  Flaix,  it  contained  in  his  time  more 
than  1,700,000  inhabitants^  but  its  population  is  considered  by  its  present  masters  a.s 
only  between  150,000,  and  200,000.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  inhabited 
by  natives,  called  Idooanee,  the  other  by  Mussulmans,  and  called  Mogolanee ;  the 
Buiidii^       I  latter  is  the  most  handsome.     The  finest  building  contained  in  it  is 
Mice.  I  the  Imperial  palace  on  the  Jumna ;  it  is  built  of  red  granite  of  a  tasteful 

architecture ;  its  length  is  1000  yards,  and  its  breadth  600.  It  is  said  to  have  coat 
10,500,000  rupees,  (1,050,000/.)  The  rooms  glitter  with  gilding,  azure,  and  aU  sorts 
of  ornaments.  The  stables  are  capable  of  holding  10,000  horses.  Even  the  kit- 
chens were  like  drawing  rooms.  The  Djenana,  or  palace  of  the  princesses,  coiq* 
municated  with  that  of  the  emperor  by  a  gallery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  the  Selimserey  palace,  the  residence  of  the  brothers  and  near  kin  of  the  em- 
peror, kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  imprisonment.  *  Three  other  sumptuous  palaces 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Godai6  Ko- 
telar.  The  walls  of  the  great  saloon  are  ornamented  with  crystal,  and  a  lustre  of 
black  crystal  of  admirable  workmanship  hangs  from  the  ceiling;  so  that  when  lighted 
up,  the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  conflagration.     Here  Legoux  tells  us, 
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be  <'  pMtcodc  dirone'*  was  attl  preserved.*  This  throne,  snys  that 
uthor,  is  of  a»  oval  ibrm,  placed  under  a  palm  tree  which  overshadows 
;  with  its  foliage ;  a  peacock,  perched  on  one  of  the  hatge  palmatted  leaves,  stretches 
:s  wings  to  cover  the  personage  who  is  seated  on  the  throde.  The  palm  tree  and  pea- 
ock  are  of  gold ;  so  thin  and  delicate  are  the  feathers  and  the  leaves,  that  they  seem 
9  wave  and  tremhle  with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind.  The  tail  and  wings  ot  the 
eacock  gUtter  with  superb  emeralds*  The  fruit  of  Ike  palm  is  partljr  executed 
Q  Golconda  diamonds,  and  is  an  exact  imitation  of  nature.  Modem  Delhi  contains 
oanj  good  houses,  mostly  of  brick.  The  observatory-  is  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  built 
n  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  but  has  been  repeatedly  plundered. — Among  the  most 
i{»lendid  memorials  of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  Shah  Jehan  is  the  wiell  belonging 

0  the  Jumna  Mojeed  or  mosque*  The  water  is  raised  by  complicated  machinery,  and 

1  sQccessbn  of  reservoirs,  to  the  area  of  the  mosque.  It  becomes  an  object  not  galy  of 
;reat  convenience,  but  sometimes  of  necessity  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
The  consequences  of  its  hmrii^  gone  into  disrepair  were  very  distreSsiiiff  during  the 
lot  season  in  1809,  and  it  was  subsequently  put  in  order  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government — Such  is  the  veneration  with  which,  from  politio^  habit,  the  city  of 
Delhi  is  viewed,  that  many  of  the  native  princes  still  attach  to  it  the  ided  of  being  the 
capital  of  their  supreme  govemmeist  The  coin  is  in  some  plafes  struck  in  the  name 
of  the  Mogul  einperor.  Some  have  applied  to  the  present  representative  of  the 
iimiily  for  confirmation  in  their  reepeetive  possessions ;  an  empty  ceremonyi  which 
the  British  poKcy  does  not  encourage>  whikt  others  apply  for  favour  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  British  power,  cliiefly  in  cansideration  of  tfieir  now  having  posses- 
sion of  the  Mogul  'metropolis.f 

Nine  miles  sovith-west  from  Delhi  there  is  a  reqiarkably  elegant  pillar  1  pnitr  of  cu^ 
242  feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  minaret  to  a  J  ^"^  **»«"• 
iDMque  which  was  never  built:  it  goes  inider  the  name  of  Guttub  Mtnar. 

Rewary,  fifty  miles  S.  W.  from  Delhi,  is  a  town,  with  a  district  of  the  |  aewarj. 
saraeaame,  foimeily  given  to  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor^  but  resumed  by  the  British 
on  account  o£  has  infidelHy  to  hts  engagements  in  their  cause.     It  is  now  a  secure 
Bod  considerable  entrepot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  with  Delhi  in  that  direc^on, 
«hich  is  great  and  constant. 

Paniput,  fifty  miles  N-  by  W.  from  Delhi,  was  formerly  a  great  com-  |  ftniirac. 
merGial  emporium*  but  has  suffered  severely  from  the  polilesal  confusion  which  so 
long  desolated  the  country.     It  is  famous  as  the  scede.of  two  of  the  greatest  battles 
ever  fought  in  India;  one  in  1525,  between  the  Sultan  Bauber  and  Ibrahim  Lodi,  ^ 
the  Afghm  emperor  of  Delhi,  in  which  the  latter  was  deibated  and  slain',  in  conse-  ' 
quenee  of  which  the  dynasty  of  Timour  siezed  the  throne;  the  second  took  place 
in  1761,  between  Ahmed  Sbah  Abdatti  king  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  Mahrattas, 
under  the  Bhow  Sidasiva.     The  latter  were  routed  with  immense  slaughter;  40,000 
prisoners  were  taken ;  out  of  500,000  persons^including  men,  women,  andl' children, 
^'ho  composed  the  Mahratta  camp,  the  greater  part  were  kiRed ;  many  were  delibe* 
rately  put  lo  death  in  cold  bl^odby  the  Afghans;  and  many  whe  attempted  to  escape 
were  slain  by  the  neighbouring  ZemindtfFs. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi  which  lies  te  the  east*  of  the  Gen- 
1163  is  csUed  Rohilcund,  being  formerly  possessed  by  a  r^ce  called  Re- 
plies, originally  of  the  Yoosofzey  Afghan  tribe,  who  migrated  hither  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  a  handsome  ami  tall  race,  of  a  whiter 
complexion  than  the  more  southeriy  inhabitants  of  India,  courageous  and  hardy,  and 
<^^oin  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  with  those  of  arms*  They  Wece  united  under  a 
distinct  feeder.  In  1774  the  British  defeated  ihck  combined  forces  at  the  batUe  oC 
CuUerah.  They  have  been  since  that  linie  exposed  to  the^^ndering  incursions  of 
theSeiks,  and  the  rapttci^  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  also  denies  the  Rohillas  the 
advantage  of  cpmnxercial  intercourse  with  hit^  territories,  whidi  is  ei^yed  by  the 
other  British  districts;  but  their  Industry  puts  them  in  possession  of  a  considerable 

^de.    Rohilcund  includes  the  three  sepansle  jurisdictfena  of  Bmreilly,  Sbah-jehan- 

P^9  aad  Morsdabad.     The  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  are  about  equal  in  number; 
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but  owing  to  the  iiilolenaice  of  the  former,  there  ace  no  Hindoo  temples  of  any 
aaognitudo.  The  population,  especially  mboiit  the  town  of  BareiUyi  is  considembk, 
but  has  never  been  numerically  aacertained*  Bareilly  is  a  large  and  thriving  place, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  united  Jooah  and  Lunknu  It  was  die  capital  of  Hafez 
Hehmui,  a  Rohilla  chiefs  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cutterah,  who  lies  interred  here«>- 
Cutterafa  is  twenty-eight  miles  S.  £•  from  Bareilly. — Moradabad  forms  the  western 
part  of  B.ohilcMKid,  The  soil  is  naturally  moist:  it  is  rich,  but  not  cultivated.  Tk 
cUmate  is  unhealthy,  a  eircumstanee  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains;  uhI 
the  population  is  scanty.  During  the  Patan  sway,  this  part,  as  well  as  the  rest  o( 
Romlound,  was  in  a  highly  flouriabioig  condition;  its  decline  may  bo  dated £rom  tk 
Mahratta  immsion.  It  has  been  a  prey  to  Jauts,  M ewatties,  Aheers,  and  otlieis; 
igod  even  still  Ifae  poliee  is  far  from  being  efficient  for  the  prevention  of  gross  enor- 
mitie^*  The  imprisonments,  triak,  and  punishments,  which  take  place  on  account  oT 
robbery  and  murder,  are  uncommonly  numerous.  The  independent  jaghife  of  Raffi* 
poor,  posses9ed  by  a  Rohilla  JNabob,  afibrds  refuge  to  plunderers  irom  the  pursuit 
of  justice.  In  1816,  the  number  of  priaonefs  at  Moradabad  was  upwards  of  fooi 
Mwdred. 

atfMinvoor.  I  About  90  miles  due  north  from  the  ci^  of  Delhi  is  Sahaninpoor,  the 
capital  of  a  Bii^sh  district  of  the  same  name.  This  mstrict,  though  situated  betvecn 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  in  itself  flat,  is  not  sutyect  to  the  periodical  moAaf^ 
tions  which  prevail  in  Bengal. 

Hwdinur.  /  I  In  this  district  is  Hurdwar,  a  oelebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage, 
near  the  last  of  the  falls  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  pilgrims  come  to  bathe  in  the  rivef. 
At  fbe  end  of  March  tbey.begin  to  assemble.  In  1794,  there  were  150,000.  £?ei7 
Annul  piigiv  I  ten  years  tii^  number  is  unusually  great  This  gregarious  pilgiiniageB 
'*>^i^ .  I  accompanied  by  an  annual  fair,  at*" which  a  great  multitude  of  mercantOe 
.  transactions  take  place.  In  timea  of  poUtical  uncertainty  and  confusion,  serious  itf> 
^  ftnys  have  occurred  from  the  rival  claims  advanced  by  different  armed  castes  to  the 
Mperiority  and  direction.  The  British  ascendancy  has  been.foUowed  by  Ike  esta* 
blishmstit  of  more  steady  regulations  for  condiicting  the  ceremonies  and  the  trade. 
The  town  of  Hurdwar  is  very  small,  having  only  one  street,  i^iich  is  about  a  furlong 
And  a  half  in  length.  About  forty-seven  miles  N.N.E.  from  Delhi  is  Se^rdhuoa)  the 
chief  Jown  of  Somroo  B#gum,  the  widow  of  a  celebrated  military  adventurer,  called 
Somroo,  who  was  a  native  of  Treves,  and  died  in  1776. 

Huiriuift.  [  In  the  west^art  of  the  province  lies  Hurriana,  the  chief  town  of  vhieh, 
^Hissar,  has  extensive  rains,  having  been  once  a  flourishing  capital.  The  palace  of 
Feroze  Shfth,  in  the  centre,  has  some  extensive  subterranean  apartments.  Theaur* 
rounding  territory  was  long  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  irregularity  and  individual  xapacitj, 
the  British  leaving  it  to  different  chiefs,  and  dfiplining  tojreceive  inarka  of  subjectioa 
from  any,  for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  their  dispute*  with  their  neighbours:  bat 
matters  were  carried  to  such  a  height  among  the  predatory  natives  and  neighbours, 
that  the  chiefs  resided  their  {^oasessiona,  and  the  British  took  them  into  their  own 
hands.     This  happened  about  1809. 

The  northern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  occupied  by  Seik  priocqwlitios 
under  British  protection.  Here  is  the  ancient  town  of  Thanusar,  in  the  vicinity  o( 
whi0b  is  the  lake  Khooikct^  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  great  distances  to  irorsbip 
and  bestow  their  charity.  Sirhind,  once  a  renowned  and  brilUant  city,  is  now  a  scene 
of  desolation,  from  thedievasta*tions  of  the  Seiks,  who,  in  1707,  destroyed  the  mosques, 
and  levelled  the  palaces  and  pubhc  buldings  with  the  ground*-  D'Anville  makes  thi^ 
(he  Serinda  from  wHich  Justinian  procured  silk  wprms,  an  o]»nion  not  admitted  by 
qlher  oriental  ftcholars. 

On  the  soi}^h-east  of  Delhi  is  the  province  of  Oude,  the  smallest  in 
Upper  fcdostan«  On  the  north  it  is  boonded  by  #ome  dependencies  of 
Nepll;  on  the  south  by  Allahabad;  on  the  east  by  Bahar;  and  on  the  west  by  ig^ 
aad  Delhi.  Its  Icngtli  is  250  miles;  its  breadtli  100.  The  whole  surface  is  levels 
well  watered,  and  productive  isi  various  9|LluaUe  pl^ts.  U  also  produces  oi^)  ki^' 
chen  salt,  and  hjyis  U^suU,  from  whieh  last  is  oblaioed  tfae  ultra^^marin^  bHie  so  much 
valued  by  puintcrs,  and  .which  sells  at  nine  gvincas  per  ounce.    The  Hindoo  ii**' 
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ntnnXB  of  tMa  and  the  adjobhig  provinces  are  a  much  Buparior  race  both  iabodilj 
ind  meatal  qualities  to  those  of  the  southern  parts,  thou^  tiie  latter  maj  he  their 
f]uals  in  acuteness  and  cunning.  The  Rajepoots,  or  military  class,  have  robust 
rames,  and  are  taller  in  stature  than  tiie  Europeans.  Many  of  them  are  Mahonie- 
ans.  Fron  this  province  some  of  the  East  India  Compen3^s  beat  sepoys  are  pro- 
ured.  Their  military  habits  were  kept  much  on  the  alert  by  the  poUtioal  anarchy  of 
he  province,  till  the  British  government  assumed  the  superintendence.  The  present 
capital  of  Oude  is  Lucknow,  on  the  sou^  side  of  the  river  6oomty,,one  |  lAcknoir. 
>i  the  tributaries  of  the  6anges  which  descends  from  the  Kuinaoon  mountains.  The 
(treets  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  are  sundt  several  feet  bolow  the  smface.  They 
vn  extremely  dirty,  and  so  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot  pasa  each  other.  The  Na- 
N>bV  pahice,  the  mosques,  and  burying  places,  display  considerable  splendour,  hav* 
u^,  gUt  IOO&  and  an  ornamented  architecture.  The  Imam  Barn,  boilt  by  Asoph  ud 
Dowla  in  1783,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  supeifo  edifices  in  India,  with  the  excep* 
ion  of  those  erected  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  Here  is  the  sepulchre  of  that  Nabob, 
rhere  taperaare  kept  burning,  and  verses  from  the  Koran  continmUy  chauoited,  both 
Ihv  and  night.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Constantia,  the  residence  of  the  late  Qene- 
"al  Claude  Mardn,  to  which  are  attached  a  superb  garden  and  a  mango  clump,  but 
^  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  barren.  On  the  General's  decease  the  Anmiture 
was  sold,  and  Sie  mirrors  and  guandoles  now  adorn  the  government  holl8^  at  Cal- 
crutta. 

The  town  of  Oude,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Gogra,  is  religiously 
iioDoured  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  great  Rama,  but  now  eartiibits  a  1  ^  ^^** 
shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  covered  with  jungle,  and  containing  the  reputed  sites  of 
temples  dedicated  to  different  sainted  characters.  The  pilgrims  who  re^ovt.hither 
are  chiefly  of  the  Kamata  sect.  Fyzabad,  which  was  the  capital  before  |  TynSmO. 
1T75,  still  contains  a  numerous  popuiatioii.  It  has  been  chdefly  remarkable  of  late 
years  OS  the  resideoe  of  the  celebrated  Bhow  Begum,  widow  of  Sh^ia  ud  Dowlah, 
who  died  m  1815,  and  left  a  treasure  amounting  to  £lfiZS,Q74  sterling,  exclusive  of 
jewels,  shawl  goods,  wearing  apparel,  cattle,  and  various  odier  property.  Between 
the  river  Gogra  and  the  southiaoat  range  of  the  Himalah  chain  of  mountains,  is  €k>- 
rukpoor,  a  large  but  depopulated  town,  net  far  from  the  mausoleum  of  Goseknath,  a 
famous  Hindoo  hermit,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jaghys; — Balrampoor,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  from  the  northern  mountains^  who  bring  hither  the  tails  of 
}'aks  and  strong  horses  of  a  small  breed; — Naudpara,  on  a  manhy  soil  covered  with 
bamboos,  and  inhabited  by  wild  loog-homed  buffaloes; — ^imkar,  on  the  Goomty, 
where  a  sacred  table,  a  tree,  and  some  pools,  attract  the  veneration  of  the  Hindoos; 
—and  Khyxabad,  which  contains  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  stuf&.  In 
the  district  belonging  to  it  is  a  sacred  place  called  Brahmavert,  where  Brahma  sacri- 
ficed by  the  side  of  a  muddy  pool. 

Od  the  south  of  Agra  and  of  Code  lies  the  province  of  Allabahad.  .  It 
H  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Hindoo  province  of  G«ndwaiut,  on  the 
west  by  Malwah,  and  on  the  eaat  by  BahdV.  The  suiftce  of  this  province.on  the 
hanks  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  is  flat  and  highly  productive,  but  the  south-west 
parts,  called  Bundelcund,  consist  of  an  elevated  table  land,  divers  Aed  with  high  hills, 
and  abounding  with  fastnesses.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  complete  cultivation,  but  it 
contains  the  famous  diamond  mines  of  Pannab*  The  low  part  has  a  sultry  climate, 
and  is  exposed  to  hot  winds,  from  which  Bundelcimd  im  exempt.  Besides  the  two 
great  rivers,  a  number  of  small  streams  fiow  through  the  nortli  part  of  Ais  province, 
and  reader  some  districts,  especially  the'  wdKlivisiona  of  Benares  and  Allahabad, 
iiinong  the  most  productive  countries  of  India*  It  exports  diamonds,  nitre,  opium, 
s^i^ar,  and  indigo.  The  hilly  country  having  fewer  and  smaller  rivers,  depends 
'  hiefiy  on  the  peritKlfcal  rains,  and  the  water  procured  with  consideiablo  labour  from 
^els.  The  population  exceeds  seven  miSions,  consisting  of  a  pro|K)rtion  of  Hin- 
^'JOi  to  Mahometans  as  eight  to  one.  In  the  remote  antiquities  of  India,  it  held  a 
^^sh  rank  for  containing  the  two  chief  prayagas  or  confluences  of  Uie  Ganges,  places 
i)lway&  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred  in  die  Brahminical  religion.  It  is  at  present  enl 
'Jruly  subject  to  British  juf  iadictioO);  with  the  exception  of  some  petty  chiefdoms  in 
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ekf*  I  Bundelcond.    Tbe  4^t^  of  Allahabad  is  conodered  by  some  orienteli^ 

as  the  ancbot  Palib(4hraj  the  capital  of  the  Preaian  or  Pmgian  monarcAy.  It  i 
called  by  the  Ifibdoos  the  ^Prayaga"  by  way  of  distinction,  being  the  most  sacre 
place  of  this  descriptioDb  Here  tiie  Ganges,  the  Jtimna,  and  the  Sereswati  are  sai 
to  join;  the  last,  howevar,  is  not  now  visible,  and  is  only  asserted  to  flow  trndcj 
mndoapietj.  |  ground !  By  bathing  at  the  place  of  junction,  a  condensation  of  religiov 
purification  is  obtained,  amounting  to  the  same  degree  as  if  the  votary  had  batlied 
each  of  the  three  separately,  and  even  acquifing  from  the  junction  anadditioiial  co 
summation  of  spiritual  priv^eges.  When  the  pilgrim  arrives,  he  sits  down  on  tl 
hank  of  the  river,  has  his  head  shaved,  allowing  all  his  hair  to  drop  off  directlj-  inr^ 
the  water,  the  sacred  writings  promiaing  a  million  of  years'  residence  in  heaTen  tbj 
eaqh  hair  thus  disposed  of  Next  day  he  performs  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased 
cestdrs.  Each  devotee  pays  a  tax  of  three  rupees  to  government,  end  expencis  muc 
more  .in  chanty  to  the  Brahmins,  who  wait  by  the  river  side  to  receive  these  pio 
oblations.  Many  sacrifice  their  lives  at  the  exact  place  of  confluence,  by  ^ing  ou 
in  a  boat  and  plungfaig  in  with  weights  hung  to  their  sides.  Others  lose  their  lives  h 
the  pressing  of  the  crowds,  eager  to  enter  the  most  sacred  spot  of  the  river  at  periodj 
of  the  moon,  esteemed  supereminently  holy.  The  fbrt  of  Allahabad  is  situated  on  :j 
tongue  of  land  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  the  one  side  i)eing  washed  by  tli^ 
Jumna  and  the  other  approaching  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  lofty  and  extensiTe^  anJ 
cammands  the  navigation  of  both  rivers.  The  sid^  next  the  land  is  regular  and  ver^^ 
strong;  the  gateway  elegant,  and  in  the  Grecian  taste.  The  goveYatftent  house  iJ 
epacious  and  cool.  The  fortifications  are  considered  as  now  quite  impregnable  ic 
the  tactics  df  a  native  army.  This  was  a  favourite  city  of  Akber,  and  by  that  enipe^ 
rcir  the  modem  city  .was  founded.  The  houses  were  ft>rmerly  built  of  brick  and  sqIh 
stantial,  but  now  mostly  of  mud.  The  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison^  are  esti- 
mated at  20,000* 

City  ofBe*      ]      Another  place  of  distinguished  interest  in  India  is  the  city  of  Benarc: 
'*•*'•  in  this  province,  being  both  a  place  of  great  sanctity  and  Ae  focus  oi 

Brahmioical  erudition.     Tlie  streets^  ef  Benares  are  so  extreme^  narrow  that  it  u 
difficult  to  get  along  even  on  horseback.     The  number  of  Stone  and  brick  houaes  is 
upwards  of  12«dOf>.     Some  of  the  brick  houses  ate  six  stories  high,  with  terraoc?| 
^  and  small  windows.     Those  on  the  oppose  sides  of  the  streets  are  often  connected 
by  crossing  galleries.     The  mud  houses  are  above  16,000  in  number,  and  in  1S03, 
the  permanant  inj^ahjtants  exceeded  582,000,  exclusive  of  8000  foreigners.     r>urin<:{ 
festivals  the  concourse  is  beyqad  calculation*     The  Mdiometans  are  supposecl  to  be 
mpre  t]ian  one  in  ten.     About  8000  houses  are  occupied  by  mendibant  though  not 
neiedy  Brahmins.  The  mosque  was  built  by  Aurengzebe  in  i  conspicuous  and  aacrcd 
spot,  where  a  Huidog)  temple  formerly  stood,  which  was  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  the  mosque.     The  housetf  of  the  Bluish  at  Serole  are  handsome,  but,  like 
others  in  this  olira^e,  look  bare  for  want  of  trees,  which  cannot  be  suflSbred   near 
any.  dwelling  on>  aocouat  of  the  multi^ides  of  musquitoes  which  they    harbour. 
Benaret^  contait^  many  inhabitants  of  great  opuleatee,  and  many  active  marcliants 
and  bankers.     It  is  tha  great  mart  for  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  brouirti: 
principally  from  Bujidelcund.     The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  high  priced  and  propcrlv 
frequently  litigated,    Benaves  is  held  sacred  for  ten  miles  round.     The  famous  liiv 
gam  which  it  contains  is  reckoned  a  petrifaction  of  Siva  himself.     Within  the  city 
are  not  less  than  amillion  of  images  of  the  lingara.     The  history  of  tl.!!? 
city  is  rich  in  the  marvellous.     It  is  believed  tnat  it  was  oricinaTly  bui:t 
of  gold',  byt  in  coosequence  ef  the  sins  of  the  people  w«»  converted  into  stone,  anti 
afterwards  into  clay  and  thatch*  for  their  mcreasing  wickedteress.     The  Brahmins 
maintain  that  the  physical  foondation  of  "Ais  city  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
terrestrial  mass.     It  .rests  on  the  potat  of  Siva's  trident!  T^hile  the  earth  rests  en 
tiie  thousand-headed  seipent  Ananta,  (the  emblem  of  eternity*)     Hence  no  earth- 
quake is  ever  felt  within  its  holy  limits^  and  it  retained  its  positian  at  epochs  at  ^hich 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  overthrown.     One  visit  to  Benares  secures  for  the  pilgrim 
J>py  entrance  into  the  heaven  of  Siva.    There  are  persons  who  practise  the 
"^  sion  of  regular  guides  or  ^erones  to  the  piigrime.    Many,  resort  hither  to 
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liniflh  Himt  days,  and  aueh  is  itis  ganctity,  that  even  the  English,  who  hasre  stained 
their  souls  with  the  l^ood  of  the  cow,  and  sacrilegiously  fed  on  her  flesh,  may  obtain 
aiieoiption  into  Brihm  by  dying  at  Benares.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  this  privUege  does 
not  depend  on  the  fidth  which  the  privileged  individual  reposes  in  the  reality  of  the 
bliss  which  awaits  him — a  condition  which  would  be  somewhat  unreasonable.*— Be-> 
nares  is  also  the  Athens  of  the  Hindoos.  In  1801,  besides  the  public  [  its  leainiiis. 
college  lor  Hindoo  literature,  there  were  private  teachers  of  the  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hometan law.  Of  the  fbrmerSOO  were  eaqi  to  be  eminent:  their  pupils  were  6000. 
No  fees  ave  taken  from  the  pupils,  the  teachers  being  gupported  by  donations  from 
pilgrims  of  rank,  and  regular  salaries  from  Hindoo  princes.  Reading  and  writing 
are  taught  togedier,  the  -boys  being  made  to  learn  the  forms  of  letters  by  tracing 
tbem  on  the  surface  of  loose  sand.  'The  Brahmins  are  seen  teaching  literature  and 
^cicoce  in-lhe  streets,  and  under  the  trees.  -  The  ancient  name  of  Benares  was  Ca8!> 
or  "the  splendid,"  which  it  slill  retains*  Since  17S1,  when  it  came  into  the  handtf 
of  the  £nglish,  it  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  has  increased  in  all 
directions*  Its  population  certainly  exceeds  600,000.  It  has  fine  gardens,  elegant 
tanks,  and  pagQdas  ancient  and  modem,  among  which  is  the  temple  of  Ytsvisha, 
,  built  of  red  stone,  and  ornamented  with  elegant  columns  and  fine  sculpture.  It 
cnnlaiDs  a  stone  statue  of  a  bull,  and  a  living  bull  is  always  kept  in  it,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Apis  in  Sgypt.  The  pagoda  is  consecrated  to  Mahadeo,  or  Siva,  who  is 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  black  stone,  a  common  emblem  of  divinity  among 
tlie  ancient  nations,  and  which  some  consider  as  connected  with  the  history  of  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  the  heavens.*  The  observatory,  built  by  the  |  otoervMorf. 
Raja  Jessing,  still  stands*  Its  figure  is  spherical,  represe^iting  the  universe.  In  its 
interior  are  contained  the  zodiac,  and  other  circles  of  the  arraillary  sphere.  The 
astroDomical  system,  here  delineated  is  the  Gopernican,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  known  and  adopted  by  the  ancient  Indians.  The  instruments  for  observation 
are  partly  made  of  stone,  f  ;  •     .      • 

Id  the  district  of  Rewah,  the  English  have,  as  in  other  places^  put  down  the  trade 
of  gang  robbery,  by  which  the  country  previously  was  so  unmercifully  oppressed* 
Sumaid  Singh,  a  leader  of  a  den  of  thieves,  Ending  He  could  not  escape  when  the 
rood  fort  of  £!ntooree  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  strewed  gun- 
powder on  a  cloth,  in  which  he  wrapped  hi&self  up,  and  then  termixiated  bis  life  by 
setting  it  on  fire. 

Tho  diamond  mines  of  Pannah  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Pa^  I  g^Jj^j^ 
noMa  of  Ptolemy.  During  the  reign  of  Akber  they  were  supposed  to  J  miMi. 
yield  eight  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum ;  and,  under  the  government  of  the  native 
chiefg  md  of  the  Mahrattas,  these  mines  have  been  a  considerable  source  of  public 
revenue,  as  well  as  of  mercantile  profit  The  diamonds  are  contained  in  the  loose 
^oil  whicVis  minced  with  pebbles*  The  soil  is  washed,  and  the  pebbles  sepaiated  with 
the  hand  on  a  board.  The  diamonds  are  always  fbund  loose  and  separate.  Many 
%s  are  spent  unsuccessfully  in  this  labour,  but  a  very  few  diamonds  in  the  course 
of  the  year  repay  the  workmen*  They  are  taken  to  a  house,  weighed,  and  sold  to 
the  meit^ants. residing  at  Pannah.  The  workmen  are  allowed  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  value.  Chatterpoor  is  a  trading  town,  but  full  of  temples,  and  inhabited 
partly  by  bemges,  or  Indian  monks,  fakeers,  and  other  devotees*  It  was  an  import- 
ant entrep6t  for  the  trade  between  Mirzapoor  and  ^he  Deccan.  It  is  extensive  and 
well  built,  but  fkr  from  being  so  flourishing*  as  in  former  times. 

The  large  provin<;e  of  Bahar  is  situated  between  Bengal  on  the  east,     Pfovfeee  or 
and  Oude  and  Allahabad  on  the  west.     On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by    ^*^*'* 
the  territory  of  Nep&l,  and  on  the  south -by  Gundwana,  which  also  extends  round 
part  of  its  western*  frontier.  Its  sur^e  is  flat,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  highly 
iavourable  to  vegetation.     Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  always 
greatly  flourished  in  this  provmce.     Opinm  is  its  staple  commodity,  of  which  the 

*  Dalberg,  sur  le  cuhe  meteorique. 
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government  makes  k  monoiioly*  It  ia  brought  to  Calcuttfi,  and  exposed,  to  fffblic 
Ciff  of  fttu.  I  sale.  Nilre  it  also  immufaoliired*  The  modem  capital  is  Patoa,  about 
a  mile  and  a  hdf  long,  aad  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad  within  the  -walls.  It  is  cloaolj 
built,  and  the  suburbs  are  extensive,  so  that  altogether  it  occupies  nine  miles  along 
the  river  side,  (including  Jaffier  Khan's  garden,)  and  its  width  averages  two  miles. 
It  contains  but  few  European  houses  and  settlers.  The  walls  and  gates  are  in  a  de- 
cayed and  tottering  state.  In  th^  middle  of  the  city  the  Romish  ChnstianStOonsisting 
of  twenty  Portuguese  families,  h^xre  a  church,  the  hasidsoipest  ia  tLe  pl^e.  Near 
to  it  is  the  common  grave  of  the  English,  who  were  treacherously  massacred  by  Meer 
Cossim  in  1763,  beft>re  his  final  overthrow.  That  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the 
adventurer  Somroo  or  Summers.  This  place  now  ranks  before  Delhi  and  Agr% ;  its 
population  is  312;000  of  stationary  inhabitants*;  of  whom  97,000  are  Mahometans, 
and  2H,500  Hindoos.  The  Seiks  have  hare  a  place  of  worship  of  great  repute,  aad 
omuiditi  several  families  of  Armenians  have  long'had  a  nxed  residence  here. 
vUgriaucB.  G^ya,  the  capital  of  the  Bahar  district,  is  a  plase  of  great  sanctity^  being 
the  scene  of  many  Brahminical  legends.  It  is  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims*  These 
poor  creatures  have  laboured  under  gross  oppression  and  extortion  from  the  priests, 
being  even  subjected  to  torture  till  they  consented  to  give*an  ofiedngdeepied  aoited  to 
their  cireumstaAceSb  The  British  have  prohibited  all  forced  exactions,  and  paade  the 
priests  amenable  to  the  crhnidal  police  for  all  acts  of  violence,  or  for  refusing  |o  per- 
form the  ceremonies  required  when  the  pilgrim  makes  his  voluntary  gift.  •  In  times 
of  peace  the* number  of  pilgrim's  and  their  attendants  is  reckoned  not  less  than 
100,000.  Many  breaches  of  the  .peace  arise,  out  of  this  great  concourse*  und  the 
priests  have  a  character  for  ignorance  and  immorality  iM  fitted  for  dbseminatiiig  anj 
improvement  in  morals  among  those  who  aspire  at  the  benefitof  their  inteveaurse. 
Some  miles  from  Gaya  there  is  a  granite  rock  in  which  a  great  cavern^  and  some 
temples  containing  Indian  inscriptions,  have  been  formed.^ 

Bogiipoor.  I  «  Tl^e  district  pf  Boglipoor,  in  the  eastern  pait  of  this  province*  consists 
of  a  great  variety  of  surftce ;  hills,  rocks,  woods,  and  thickets.  Sotfi&  oo^  ore  is 
found  in  it.  The  inhabitants  bear  w  much  superior  character  to  that  of  tke  south- 
eastern natives  of  Bengal;  but  It  contains  among  the  mountains  ^barharian  population 
of  extremely  predatory  habits,  who  mostly  follow  a  superstition  of  their  own,  -while 
some  of  the  wealthiest  liave  fallen  under'  the  influence  of  a  low  caste  of  Brahmins, 
who  have  instructed  them  to  worship  Durga,  and  say  pcayers  bjifore  a  heel  tree. 
Both  sexes  of  these  mountaineers  are  addicted  to  intoxicatioB.  They  pay  no  t^es. 
Some  of  the  chiefk  reOeive  pensions  from  the  British  government  for  maintainiag  the 
pXiblic  peace.  These  are  generally  sf^nt  in  liquor  at  die  town  of  Boglipoor.  The 
town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  >i^ho  have  a  college  here  in  a  state  of  great 
decay. 

Monghir.  |  Monghir  is  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress,  beautifuUy  situated  on  a 
bend  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment.  It  was  strengthened  by  Co^im  Ali,  when  he  intended  totUromofi'bis^epend- 
enee  on  the  English,  Who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  hut  was  taken  in  nine  days. 
It  was  a  place  of  importance,  a  etation  for  a  brigade,  and  a  dep6t  of  anununition ; 
but,  since  the  British  dominions -have  extended  beyond  Delhi,  Allahabad  h^s  been 
chosen  for  a  dep6t,  and  the  fbrt  of  Monghir  has  been  neglecteck  ThO!f>epulation  is 
about  30,000.  The  most  respected  place  of  worship  here  is.  the  itioaument  of  Peer 
Shah  Hossein  Lohauni,  where  both  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  mako  frequent  offer- 
ittartfaufk  I  ings,  especially  on  their  marriages,  and  other  interesting  occasions.  The 
gardeners,  tailors,  and*  carpenters  of  Monghir^  are  noted  for  theii:  expertness.  Much 
of  the  army  clothing  is  made,  here,  and  they  exoel  in  making  Ekiropean  furniture, 
carriages,  and  palanquins.  Hardware  also,  though  coarse,  is^^tremdy  cheap. 
About  four  miles  froip  Monghir  there  is  a  hot  spring  called  Seetacoond^  of  a  tanape- 
rature  of  130^  or  upwards*  Not  far  from  Monghir  the  Afghans  bilOt  a  lunpart 
which  formed  a  connection  between  two  mountain  chains,  to  protect  the  countrv 
from  hostile  invasions. 

*  Asiat  ReMsr^hes*  vol.  i. 
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Proc^dSng  down  the  (ranges,  we.  come  to  the  most  important  pro-  |  Pn^vinttof 
vince  in  India,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  couifie  of  that  great    ^^«»8^- 
river.     This  is  Bengal, — a  province  more  deserving  of  the  appellation  of  a  kingdoMl 
than  apj  to  which  we  have  yet  turned  our  attention,  and  which  will  merit  a  minute 
description. 

Bengal  eitjoys  a  position  odmirahly  adapted  for  security  against  tte    ^|[/!2^^ 
attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  The  whole  northern  frontier  is.  skirted  with    u^jSr^ 
a  belt  of  low  land,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  btoad,  covered  with  a  most  exiiserant 
and  in^enetrable  vegetation,  particularly  the  augeah  grass,  which  is  sometimes  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  two  inches  thick.  Beyond  this,  are  the  mountains  connected  with 
the  Himfilah,  the  population  of  which,  though  warlike,  is  thin  and  of  hnnted  number. 
On  th6  south,  the  shore  is  afanost  ihaccessible  bjP^ea,  an  account  of  the  shallows 
with  which  it  is  every  where  beset,  having  only  one  harbour,  and  that  difiicult  of  ac- 
cess.    On  the  'east  it  is  protected  by  rtigged  moui^ioa  and  mighty  rivers  from  any 
inroads  on  ^e  side  of  the  Birman  empire.  •  It  is  only  on  the  west  that  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  could  be  apprehended,  and  here  also  the  natural  barrier  is  in  most 
places  strong. — The  Ganges,  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  divides  Bengal 
into  two  nearly  equal'  portions.     Taken  in  general,  it  is  a  flat  country,  containing 
only  a  few  elevated  tracts.  The  parts  liable  to  annual  inundations  were  called  Bengy 
^encei  probably  the  name  whicli  we  giv&  to  the  whole  province.     The  higher  lying 
parts  were  called  Barendra.     In  the  southern  districts  rice  ^ows  most  luxuriant ; 
as  we  ascend  the  river,  tiie  proportion  of  wheat  and  barley  progressively  increases.-^ 
The  most  important  productions  of  Bengal  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton, 
the  muAierry,  and  the  poppy,  each  of  which,  in  general,  requires  'land 
appropriate  to  its  own  cultivation*     One  gceat  object  pf  the  farmer  is  to  have  an 
eqcttble  supply  of  water,  which  is  frequently  obtained  by  means  of  embankments 
crossing  the  conntry,  aind  preventing  the  rain  which  falls  from  flowing  off.     Much 
care  is  requisite  to  protect  the  seed,  when  sown,  flrom  the  depredations  of  numerous 
birds,  and  afterwards  in  several  districts  the  produce  must  be  protected  by  watching 
from  the  incursions  of  wild  boars,  elephants,  bufTaloes,  and  deer.     Maize  and  millet 
require  protection  during  the  night  Aom  the  large  bats.     The  grain  is  stoned  in  j^s 
of  unbaked  earthy  or  in  baakets  made  of  lar^e  twigs.    The  implements  of  husbandry 
are  coarse  add  iil  adapted  to  their  ofRce^  the  plough  merely  scratching  the  surface, 
without  turning  it  up.     A.numDerx>f  thenft  in  succession,  each  drawn  by  a  single 
yoke  of  veiy  small  oxen,  are  employed  to  deepen  the  furrows.     The  miscellaneous 
exercise  of  difierent  kind^  of.  industry  is  numbered  among  the  causes  Which  retard 
the  pro^ss  of  agriculture.     The  Bengalege  can  readily  tmn  from  his  usual  occapa- 
tion  to  another  hmoch  of  the  sam^  arty  or  to  an  entirely  new  occupation,  and  suc- 
ceeds surprisingly  in  his  earliest  efiovts.     The  division  of  labour  is  prevented  from 
being  Carried  to  ai^  extent  by  the  want  of  capita).     Every  manufacturer  and  artisan 
worica  on  his  oWn  account,  and  conducts  the  whole  process  of  his  art,  from  the  form- 
ation of  his'tools  to  the  sale  of  his  produce.     This  versatility  is  certainly  a  valuable 
fesource  ia  those  cases  in  which  the  demand  for  any  class  of  productions  ceases,^ — 
a  frequent  cause  x>f  misery  in  manufacturing  countries,  from  the  helplessness  of  indi- 
viduals  who  are  thrown  out  of  their  usual  employment,  and  unfit  for  any  other. 
Many  of  the  farm  servants  in  Bengal  are  purchased  slaves,  or  bond-servants,  but 
they  are^  not  treated  with  any  harshness,  or  even  distance,  by  their  masters.     The 
culture  bf  potatoes  has  been  introduced  here  with  very  beneficial  effect.     A  great 
abundance  pf  fish  is  supplied  by  the  rivers ;  the  best  and  highest  flavoured  of  which 
is  the  mango  fish,  so  called  from  appearing  during  the  mango  season.     Mullet 
abounds  in  all  the  rivers,  and^may  be  killed  with  small  shot,  as  they  swim  against  the 
stream,  witH  their  heads  partly  out  of  the  water.     Bengal  enjoys  great  I  JjyjJJ^ 
fkcilities  of  internal  commerce  ;  innumerable  boats  incessantly  navigate  |'jains»tiofi. 
the  Ganges,  its  tributaries,  and. its  branches.     The  jconstruction  of  these  vessels 
varies  in  a  curious  manner  with  the  kind  of  navigation  to  which  they  are  destined. 
The  flat  clinker  boats  used  in  the  western  districts  are  different  from  those  employed 
in  the  wide  and  stormy  navmation  of  the- lower  Ganges.    The  latter  are  lofty,  uii- 
wieidy,  and  deep.    All  Uie  Bengalese  boats  are  without  keels,  which  rould  render 
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then  uDaafe»  as  thej  oflen  ground  inlhe  fliallow.  For  )bis  roasoa  they  aie  o^ 
well  adapted  for  sailing.  In  deseending  the  river  they  are  carried  hefbrcthe  stream ; 
in  ascending,  thev  are  dragged  along  ^vith  the  track  rope  ;  in  the  winding  hvanohes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  principal  rehance  is  on  the  oar.  The  origvaai  man- 
ner of  conducting  commerce  s^^sms  to  have  been  by  hauts  or  open  fairs,  held  on  par- 
ticular days,  in  an  open  plain.  These  are  still  Teiy  frequent*  Petty  traders  take 
advantage  of  the  days  kept  as  festivals  of  the  Hindoo  gods  and  Mahometan  «aint^ 
to  find  a  market  for  their  wares.  Mai\y  places  have  bazars,  ow  daily  markets,  in 
which  articles  in  common  use  are  regularly  sold*  These  are  kept  by  estabUshed  shop- 
keepers, and  frequented  by  email  venders.  There  is  no  unifonnity  of  weigbts  and 
measures.  They  jiavo  standards,  but  tbese  are  local,  very  nun^srous,  and  difierenl 
even  in  the  same  place  for  diffeient  articles  of  merchandise.  The  ciirEency  is  silver 
end  cowries.  Copper  has  never  been  introduced,  and  gold  seldom  appears,  except 
in  Calcutta.  Bankers  were  inti^duced  from  the  west,  at  the  time  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest  Previoesly  they  were  few  ianumber^  and  of  low  rank*  At^  the  mar- 
kets there  are  mopey  changers,  with  loads,  of  cowries,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  give  cowries  for  rupees,  and  in  the  evening  give  the  hucksters  rupees  ifor  their 
cowries,  as  being  more  easily  tran^orted.  Their  jirofit  on  the  two  transactioae  is 
about  a  thirty-sijdh  part.  The  same  class  are  also  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money 
to  improvident  servants^  on  their  monthly  wages,  charging  a  profit  of  four  seventy- 
fourths  per  month,  on  their  advances,  but  occaak>naUy  losing  their  principaL 
Mm^^''  I  '^'^  province  contains  the  now  celebrated  city  of  Cakutta,  the  metro- 
it*  timatian.  I  poUs  of  the  British  power  in  India.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  &om 
ihe  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  ealled  the  Hoogly,  or 
Calcutta  river.  It  is  rendered  somewhat  unhealthy  by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  exten- 
sive muddy  lakes,  and  an  immense  forest.  The  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  to  a 
certain  extent;  broad  straight- roads  are  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  streets  are  well  drained;  but  the  air  of  Jhe  place  still  participates  in  the  dis- 
advantages belonging  to  its  general  situation.  At  high  water,  the  river  is  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  at  ebb  tide  exf)oses  a  great  extent  of  dry  sand  banks.  On  approaching 
Ihe  city  from  the  sea,  a  stranger  is  much  struck  with  its  magnificent  appearance;  the 
BoSdiDgt.  I  spires  of  the  churches,  tasples,  and  mosques,  the  ^ong  and  regular 
citadel  of  Fort  William,  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  .the  expansion  of  adjoining  villas 
and  gardens,  present  a  picture  very  differept  from  the  state  of  the  same  locality  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  it  was  a  mere  wllage,  inhabited  chiefly  by  husbandmen.  It 
extends  above  six  miles  along  the  river.  The  esplana<^e  between  the  citadel  nnd 
the  town  leaves  9  spacious  openings  in  which  stands  the  new  government-house, 
erected  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  and  on  a  line  with  this  edifice  is  a  range  of  mag- 
nificent houses,  ornamented  with  spacious  verandahs.  The  architecture  of  the  house 
is  Grecian,  and  the  pillars  of  the  verandahs  too  elevated  to  afibrd  the  re(|uisite  shade 
in  this  hot  climate,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  •  One  of  the  most  memorable  ol>« 
31m¥  Hole,  I  jects  is  the  Black  Hol^,  the  prison  in  which  Soobah  San^eh  ud  .Dowla, 
on  taking  the  fort  in  1757,  shut  up  the  garrison,  consisting  of  146  persons,  of  whom 
123  perished  miserably  before  morning,  sufibcated  by  the  confined  air.  It  now  forms 
part  of  a  warehouse,  and  is  filled  with  merchandise.  A  monument  of  a  pyramidal 
form  is  erected  opposite  to  the  gate,  to  commemomte  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
perished  by  this  act  of  cruelty.  It  has  suffered  l^  the  lightning,  and  is  rathar  in  a 
decayed  state.  The  government  house  is  the  most  remarkable  pubhc  edifice.  Tlio 
others  are,  the  town  house,  the  court  of  justice,  and  two  English  churches.  It  con- 
tains a  Greek  church,  an  Armenian,  and  some  Romish  churches  'belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  many  Hindoo  temples,  and  Mahometan  n^sques.  The  botanic  garden 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  bend  of  the  Heogly,  hence 
called  the  Garden  Reach.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  inhabited  by 
natives,  and  called  the  black  town,  extends  to  the  north  of  the  other,  (0 
which  it  exhibits  a-  wretched  contrast.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpavcd. 
It  contains  some  two-storied  houses  of  brick,  but  the  great  majority  aw  mud  hovels 
roofed  with  small  tiles,  with  side  walls  of  ihats,  bamboos,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
tenals.    Hence  coufiagcations  are  frequent.    The  English  houses  arc  all  detached, 
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each  ^bBsessing  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  They  cost  large  sums 
of  money,  and  stand  in  constant  need  of  repair.  The  destructive  ravages  committed 
on  the  timber  by  the  white  ants  often  occasion  complete  ruin  in  the  interior,  while 
the  bouse  has  on  the  outside  every  appearance  of  being  perfectly  sound.  Fort  Wil- 
liam stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town.  It  is  of  an  octa-  |  rortwuiMun. 
I^onal  Item,  and  superior  in  sti^ngth  and  regularity  to  any  fortress  in  India.  The 
building  of  it  was  commenced  by  Lord  GHve,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.  It  has  cost 
the  Bastdndia  Company  altogether  two  miHions  Sterling.  It  is  too  extensive  to  be  use- 
ful as  a  tenable  post  in  a  case  of  extremity;  requiring  10,000  men  to  defend  its  works, 
and  coQttf&ning  15,000,  a  number  which  would  be  able  to  keep  the  field.  The  works 
are  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  country, — a  circumstance  which  excites  surprise  in 
tlie  natives  the  first  time  they  see  it,  as  they  connect  the  idea  of  strength  with  eleva- 
tioA;  they  gener^ly  roifttake  the  barracks  for  the  fort^  The  strata  under  the  soil  in 
this  neighbourhood,  are  of  a  clayey  tenaceous  texture,  and  on  boring  to  a  depth  of 
140  feet,  aSbrd  no  springs.  At  a  depth  of  thirty-five,  a  stratum  of  decayed  wood  is 
found,  the  debris,  no  doubt,  of  some  ancient  forest  The  population  of 
Calcutta  is  computed  at  half  a  miUion.  In  1798,  the  number  of  houses, 
sh<4>s,  and  other  habitations  in  the  town,  belonging  to  individuals  was  as  follows: — 


PopolfttioD, 
•oeiety,  and 
iii«iii»en« 


To  natives  of  Great  Britam, 4,300 

Armenians,           --------  640 

Portuguese,  and  other  Christians,           -        -        .        -  2,650 

Hindoos,              -        -        -".        "         "        "        "  56,460 

Mahometans, .-  14,700 

J[%inese,              -•--. 10 


Total  houses,  independently  of  those  belonging  to  the  Fort  and 

the  Company,  78,760 

The  genteel  society,  of  Calcutta  is  highly  convivial,  (t  is  customary  to  rise  early. 
Dinner  is  generally  after  sunset,  and  the  convivial  parties  are  kept  up  till  midnight. 
The  provisions  are  excellent,  and  liberally  served ;  and  as  they  quickly  spoil  in  this 
climate,  the  remains  ace  thrown  out  Id  the  pariah  dogs :  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
not  allowing  them  to  use  any  thing  prepared  by  persons  not  belongitig  to  their  own 
caste  dt  religion.  The  lower  orders  of  the  Portuguese  cannot  consume  the  whole, 
and  they  fl|e  cleared  away  by  a  variety  of  animals,  chiefly  the  pariah  or  wandering 
dogs,  and  immense  flocks  of  crows,  kites,  andrultures,  which  almost  cover  the  houses 
and  gardens.  The  adjutant  stork  tenders  his  assistance  during  the  day,  the  jackals 
and  foxes  mingle  with  Hhe  pariah  dogs  during  the  night,  and  altogether  keep  up  a 
hideous  howKng.  Game  is  to  be  had  in  great  abundance.  Madeira  and  claret  wines 
are  used.  They  sere  exposed  to  much  damage  from  the  musk-rat,  that  animal  com- 
municating to.every  bottle  which  it  passes  over  a  disagreeable  flavour,  which  renders 
It  unfit  for  u^.  The  tables  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicious  fruit,  obtained 
at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The  usual  mode  of  visiting  is  in  palanquins,  but  many 
gentlemen  have  carriages  on  a  construction  suited  to  the  cUmate;  and  the  breed  of 
horsen  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  British  inhabitants  are  hospitable  and  gene- 
rous to  their  countrymen  in  cases  in  wkii^h  their  assistance  is  required.  The  Asiatic 
Society^Testablished  in  this  city  by  Sh*  W.  Jones,  has  proved  highly  useful  |  AiteiicMdetj. 
for  concentrating  such  knowledge  as  ia  occasionally  obtained  of  Asia,  and  particularly 
of  Indostan.  Many  British  merchants  here  have  attained  great  opulence,  and  hve  in  a 
splendid  style.  The  Armenians  are  very  respectable,  and  form  the  most  numerous 
body  of  fore^n  merchants.  Some  of  the  higher  classes  of  them  are  usually  invited 
to  the  public  entertainments  of  the  English.  The  Portuguese  houses  of  agency  are, 
next  to  the  English,  the  most  numerous.  Many  of  the  Portuguese  approach  very 
near  to  the  natives  in  appearance  and  manners.  SomeJIindoo  traders  have  acquired 
enormous  fortunes.  Seme  of  them  have  apartments  fitted  up  in  the  European  fashion, 
and  in  the  most  splendid  style,  while  other  rooms  in  their  houses  contain  the  images 
of  their  deities,  decorated  with  jewels.  Some  of  them  keep  English  coaches  and 
6C|uipage8»    Tbore  is  more,  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  in 
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Calcutta  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  lower  orders  of  Europeans  hare  liilqiiired 
a  Hindoo  appearance,  and  the  Hindoos  in  too  many  instances  contract  from  the  most 
worthless  of  the  Europeans  a  bnitalitj  and  coarseness  of  chacracteri  habits  of  drunk- 
enness, and  other  moral  deformities.  The  business  of  the  coints  of  justice  also,  with 
all  its  blessed  fruits,  generates  in  numerous  individuals  a  spirit  of  low  chicane.  Dis- 
honesty is  extremely  prevalent,  yet  the  property  of  Europeans  is  respected  Ik  «  sur« 
prising  degree  by  the  natives,  even  when  exposed  to  great  temptations, 
chandenuh  Chandemagore  is  a  French  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  rith^riveT 

^^"^  Hoogly,  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  position  of  thistown  is  prefer- 

able to  that  of  Calcutta.  The  population  of  it  in  1814  was  41,377,  and  tUb  revenue 
chinran.  |  which  it  yielded  32,154  rupees.  The  Dutch  setdement  of  Chinsurai» 
eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  Calcutta,  on  the  wes(  side.  It  was  first  the  seat  of 
sennpoie.  |  a  Dutch  factory  in  1656.  The  Danish  settlem^t  of  Serampore,  twiAve 
miles  above  Calcutta,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing  appearance,  the  houses  beiognivell 
built,  and  whitened  with  chunam.  It  is  narrow  and  long,  extending  about  a  mi2« 
along  the  banks.  It  has  a  small  saluting  battery  but  no  fortifications.  It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  European  Protestant  missionaries,  and  has  become  a  place  of  great 
literary  activity ;  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  eastern  lang«ages  in  this  place  being 
very  extensive. 

The  dreary  regions  at  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Sander- 
bunds,  consist  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  salt  creeks,  forming  a  com- 
plete inland  navigation.  AH  the  banks  consist  of  alternate  strata  Of  sand  anc^'^tack 
mould,  bearing  the  appearance  of  recent  deposition,  and  showing  the  shifling  nature 
of  the  streams,  and  the  mutability  of  these  numerous  islands.  The  navigation  to 
Calcutta  is  by  two  passages,  more  than  200  miles  through  a  thick  'forest,  where 
at  one  time  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
shores  nieet  over  the  vessel,  while  at  another  it  presents  a. spacious  expanse  of  water, 
and  distant  shores  finely  fringed  with  wood.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  forests  arc 
wild  beasts,  excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  fakeer,  or  Mahometan  devotee, — 
persons  greatly  respected,  and  supposed  to  be  divinely  protected  from  the  prowling 
tigers.  Wood-cutters  also  frequent  theise  places.  The  marshy  parts  of  the  forests 
do  not  admit  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  drier  parts  might  undoubtedly  be  cultivated ; 
but  the  impenetrable  forest  is  valued  as  a  strong  natural  bulwark  against  maritime  in 
vasion.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  salt  are  manufactured  in  this  quarter,  and  thr 
cuticle  is-esteemed  particularly  sacred,  as  being  obtained  from  the  mud  of  tlfe  Granges. 
The  forests  also  supply  Calcutta  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
other  purposes.  This  vast  tract  is  considered  as  without"  owners,  and  therefore 
xslaimed  as  the  property  of  government.  '^ 

fhgor  bhwL  |  Sagor  Island  is  twenty  miles  long  and  five  broad.  The  anchorage  is 
healthier  at  this  part  than  higher  up  the  river.  It  is  a  cel^bratci  scene  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  being  esteemed  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  because  it  is  seated  at  the 
junction  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ocean.  Here  mAiy  aged  per- 
sons make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Children  are  also  sacrificed, 
by  being  thrown  into  the  water,  particularly  by  people  belonging  to  the 
eastern  districts,  who  sometimes,  when  apprehensive  of  not  having  progeny,  proinise, 
that  if  they  have  five,  the  fiflh  shall  be  devoted  in  its  infancy  to  the  Ganges.  Simi- 
lar immolations  take  place  at  Allahabad,  at  Bansbariah  in  the  district  of  Hoogly,  and 
at  Chogdah  in  that  of  Nuddea.  The  sacrifices  of  the  aged  are  sanctioned  by  express 
tenets  in  their  sacred  books  ;  but  the  sacrifices  of  children  are  not  any  where  en- 
joined ;  such  acts  are  the  oflipring  of  spontaneous  superstition,  binding  itself  by  vo- 
luntary vows.  In  1801,  this  dreary  island  was  inhabited  by  a  few  of  the  devotees 
called  Gosseins,  who  claimed  contributions  from  the  pilgrims  and  itinerant  merdiants 
who  resorted  to  it.  Obsequies  are  performed  for  dteeased  ancestors,  and  an  ancient 
sage  called  Capita,  who  is  saitl  to  have  lived  2000  years  before  Christ,  has  a  temple 
here,  in  which  he  is  worshipped  as  a  god.  Religious  mendicants  sometimes  take  up 
their  abode  at  the  temple,  and  are  oflen  devoured  by  tigers.  Ruins  of  embankments 
and  works  of  masonry  are  found  here,  which  show  that  the  island  has  at  one  time  heen 
inhabited.  Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  government  has  been  directed  to4his  island,hnd 
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it  has  hem  let  out  in  portions  to  an  association  consisting  of  Europeans 


Recently 
fonned  MlandL 


conjpiq^4  ^th  natives.  In  this  instance,  the  government  has  relaxed  |  SmUmu 
from  that  agid  policy  whicht  it  has  on  other  occasions  invariably  observed,  of  prohibit- 
ing Eoropeans  from.becoming  landholders.  This  was  necessary  that  the  nndertaking 
might  be  conducted  with  the  requisite  vigour,  as  the  speedy  clearing  of  the  island  of 
the  shelter  in  which  the  tigers  lurk,  is  necessary  to  make  it  habitable.  In  April,  1819, 
one-fifth  was  already  cleared,  and  a  broad  passage  effected  through  the  remainder, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  tigers  gradudly. retired.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, several  vestiges  of  old  buildings  were  discovered. 

An  island  two  miles  long,  And  half  a  mile  broad,  called  Edmonstone's 
Island,  in  lat  21"^  5^  N.  and  tong»  SS""  2(/  £.  hais  emerged  from  the 
water^  since  t^xe  year  1813.  It  is  covered  with  the  trunks  of  trees  floated  down  the 
river,  ^pwiy  of  .which  have  taken  root  and  vegetated,  while  creeping  plants  have 
bound  together  the  accumulated  sand,  pushing  upwards  to  the  surface,  in  proportion 
as  fresh  portions  were. either  dt^osiCed  from  the  water  or  drilled  by  the  wind ;  the 
dung  of  Ae  birds  by  which  the  place  is  frequented  has  promoted  vegetation,  and 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  fertile  mould.  The  chief  creeping  plant  of  this 
description  is  the  Ipotnea  pes  copra.  Some  species  of  aaUola  likewise  contribute  to 
the  same  end.  It  is  visited  by  wood-cutters,  and  fishermen,  who  erect  huts  on  it,  but 
no  peraiaii9nt  habitation  has  as  y^t  been  established. 

Xhe  district  of  Bachergunge  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puddah,  or  great    nittiiccor 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  sea  shore  east  of  the  Sundeibunds,  and    b**^bv>°>^* 
similar  on  physical  character,  only  that  it  is  cultivated  and  populous.    In  1584  it 
was  laid  waste  by  an  inundation,  and  afterwards  by  tl^e  ravages  of  fiie  Mughs,  a  fe- 
rocious handitti,  :|yhq  Uve'en  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province,  and  who  were  aided 
by  the  PortuguesiB  settlers  in  Ghittagong. — The  district  of  Jessore,  on  |  Jewnc 
the  coast  gf  Calcutta,,  partly  consists  of  a  similar  territory ;  it  has  been  infested  by 
river  pirates,  who  Uve  in  the  jungles.     These  places  also  are  inhabited  or  frequented 
by  salt-makers.    This  territory  has  been  somewhat  better  cultivated  since  the  land 
was  settled  on  the  Zemindars  as  their  property,  in  fee-simple.    The  rent  which  they 
realise,  amounts  to  about, a  fifUi  part  of  the  government  land  tax.    It  contains 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  Mahometans  to  seven  Hindoos. — 
The  district  of  Hoogly  also  unproves,  but  much  of  it  continues  in  a  state  |  HoogHy. 
of  nature.     It  is  particularly  annoyed  by  gang-robbers,  who  accompany  their  rob- 
beries with  torture.    .This  crime  though  somewhat  diminished  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  police,  is  st'di  extremely  prevalent.     The  river  Hoogly,  from  which  the 
district  deqyes  its  name,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches  given  off  by  the 
Ganges,  called  th^  Cossimbazar,  and  the  Jelliqghy.     The  influx  of  the  tide  here  is 
sometimQsinconceivablyrapid,  occasioning,  at  Calcutta,  an  instantaneous  |  tmcs. 
rise  of  five  feet.    On  its  approach  all  boats  must  quit  the  shore,  their  place  of  safety 
being  the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  river.    The  town  of  Hoogly  is  large, 
well  inhal^ted,  and  thriving,  but  not  equal  to  what  it  was  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, when  all  the  duties  on  foreign  commerce  were  collected  there.     In  1632,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  tragical  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese,  when  the  Moguls  took  it 
by  assault     Most  of  the  Portuguese  ships  lying  at  anchor,  were  blown  up  by  their 
own  people  in  despair,  so  that  out  of  sixty-four  large  vessels,  fifty-two  grabs,  and  200 
sloops,  only  one  grab  and  two  sloops  got  away.     Here  in  1688,  the  Enghsh  fought 
their  fiixst  imttle  in  Bengal  against  the  Nabob's  troops,  in  which  they  were  successfiil, 
though  it  was  foUoi^ed  by  a  peace  on  conditions  of  a  submissive  tendency.    In  the 
distinct  of  Nuddea,  adjoining  to  Calcutta^n  the  north,  is  Plassey,  cele-    Noddeib 
brated  for  the  bloody  route  which  decided  the  fate  of  Bengal  in  favour    ''*''^' 
of  the  English,  under  Colonel  CUve,  against  the  Mogul  Nabob.     The  town  of  Nud- 
dea contsuns  a  Brahminical  seminaiy,  which  the  English  have  of  late  years  encou- 
raged by  the  institution  of  prizes.  « 

The  district  of  Midni^oor,  on  the  confines  of  Orissa,  is  only  partially  |  mdnipoor. 
euhivatod^    It  suffered  severely  by  a  dearth  in  1799.    Here  there  is  no  seminaty 
properly  so  called,  that  is  none  for  teaching  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law ;  but 
there  are  numeroMs  schools  for  reading  and  arithmetic.    The  character  of  the  teach- 
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eis  i»  on  a  scale  of  morality  which  must  appear  to  a  person  of  our  habits  ludkiMi^ 
or  perhaps  lamentable.  An  eminent  teacher  of  Midnapoor  was  found  ^n  a  Griowaal 
trial  to  be  a  habitual  thief;  yet  the  circumstance  excited  no  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment, and  was  attended  with  no  lowering  of  the  individual  in  society.  But  we  arc 
not  to  suppose,  from  the  prevalence  of  such  instances,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of 
honour  among  the  people.  There  are  temptations  to  which  all  are  conscioos  thai 
they  habitually  yield,  yet  there  are  others  which  appear  to  our  habHs  much  stronger, 
over  which  their  sense  of  honour  never  fails  to  obtain  a  heroic  trittmph. 
The  sontfti  I  Midnapoor  contains  an  indigent  insulted  race  called  Sontals,  who  are 
'*^'  I  considered  as  outcasts,  and  not  allowed  to  settle  in  the  villages  of  the 

other  Hindoos.  They  have  villages  allowed  them  between  the  cdtivated  lands  of 
the  other  inhabitants  and  the  unoccupied  tracts,  and  their  neighbourhood  thus  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  former  from  the  depredations  of  wild  animals.  They  jat«  said 
to  be  industrious  in  their  habits,  but  from  their  ignorance  of  business,  they  are^^re* 
giously  imposed  on  by  money  lenders,  who  often  ei^tort  from  them  100  per  cent,  on 
the  sums  which  they  advance.  The  people  of  Midnapoor  are,  on  the  whole,  a  sim- 
ple and  peaceable  race,  compared  to  (hose  Hindoos  who  have  more  intercourse  with 
the  courts  of  justice* 

To  the  north  of  Midnapoor  and  Hoogly  is  the  district  of  Burdwan, 
distinguished  by  a  comparatively  high  state  of  cultivation,  Iflce  a  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  Its  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1811,  to  866,000,  being 
at  the  rate  of  476  to  each  square  mile.  It  continues  to  improve,  new  villages  are 
formed,  and  the  number  of  brick  buildings  increases.  It  is  the  most  fertile  district 
in  all  India.     The  next  to  it  is.  Tanjore  in  the  Camatic. 
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o  the  north  of  this  are  the  districts  of  Birboom  and  Moorshedabad, 
Moonhfidabad.  |  the  former  of  which  contains  coal,  though  not  of  good  quality.  Moor- 
shedabad is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk-weaving  manufacture.  Here  gapg-robbery, 
called  ^'  dacoity,"  is  the  most  common  crime.  The  city  of  Moorshedabad  staads  on 
the  Gossimbazar  branch  of  the  Ganges,  extending  eight  miles  along  both  sides  of 
the  river.  It  is  unfortified,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dmost  impassable  for  car* 
riages,  and  the  buildings  very  indifierent.  The  streets  are  bad\f  drained,  aa4  even 
in  some  parts  overrun  with  jungle;  the  air  confined  and  unhealthy.  The  city  seems 
rapidly  going  to  decay,  unless  some  exertions  to  improve  it  are  made  on  a  decided 
plan  and  a  comprehensive  scale.  In  1704,  this  city  succeeded  Dacca  as  thaseat  of 
government,  under  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan.  In  1757,  when  the  £nglish  seiz^  the 
government  of  the  country,  it  was  superceded  by  Calcutta,  but  continued  the  station 
of  the  collector-general  till  1771.  Moorshedabad  is  still  a  place  of  exteAsive  trade. 
About  a  mile  south  from  it  is  the  town  of  Gossimbazar,  on  an  island.  It  may  be 
reckoned  the  port  of  Moorshedabad.  Here  the  best  silk  stockings  in  Bengal,  which 
are  all  wire-knit,  are  manufactured.  In  the  midst  of  the  adjoining  marshes  is  to  be 
found  the  magnificent  palace  of  Motidchil.*  So  mild  is  the  climate  of  this  place, 
says  M.  Lagoux  de  Flaix,  that  the  silk  worms  spin  their  silk  the  wholp  year  round 
on  the  mulberry  trees,  with  which  the  island  is  covered.  The  branbh  of  the  river 
which  goes  by  the  same  name  is  a  part  of  the  most  sacred  line  of  the  Craoges.'f 
niftriet  of  Proceeding  northward  we  enter  Rajshahy,  a  large  district,  n^iich  oo- 

Rajihahr*  cupics  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  is  intersected  in  its  whole  l^igth 
by  the  Ganges.  Its  capital  is  Nattore,  between  which  and  the  Dacca  in  the  south- 
oast,  there  is,  during  the  inundations,  a  navigation  of  100  miles  across  the  afaallow 
lakes  called  jeels;  the  villages  and  clumps  only  appearing  above  the  iirater,  which 
citToT  ibue-  ^^  ^  gentle  current  of  half  a  mile  per  hour.  The  town  of  RajesMihl, 
mthu  with  its  adjacent  territory,  is  now  attached  to  the  Boglipoor  division  of 

Bahar,  though  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  Here  we  find  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
palaces  which  it  contained  when  it  was  a  Mahometan  capital,  and  the  seat  of  aa  im- 
portant mihtary  government,  commanding  the  famous  pass  of  l^eltiagiUTy,  and  other 
mountainous  passes  between  Bengal  and  Bahar,  which  were  of  so  much  conse* 
qucnce  when  the  two  Soubahs  were  hostile  and  independent     The  town  has  now 
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^dlen  to  comidetc  decay,  though  slill  a  largo  place,  and  the  resident  population  about 
3O,O00y  besides  a  oumber  of  travellers  whom  it  always  contains.  There  is  in  this 
ncighboorhood  a  tribe  oalled  Tooppahs,  who  live  on  pillage,  and  dweU  in  villages 
under  chiefs  called  Manchis.  They  have  retained,  from  time  immemorial,  in  th» 
midst  of  theur  mountains,  their  wild  independence,  their  manners,  and  their  te^ 
hgion.* 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  province  is  the  district  of  Pumeah,  i  DiMietof 
hounded  on  tfie  north  by  the  Morung  hills  and  woods,  which  separate  it  {  r«i«efl^ 
from  the  territory  of  Nep&l.  Here  the  winter  is  colder  than  in  the  preceding  diadicts, 
boar  frost  is  frequent  in  it,  and  proves  injurious  to  the  leguminous  crops*  Yet  the 
district  enjoys  on  the  whole  great  advanti^es  both  in  soil  and  climate,  and  is  very 
productive.  The  potato  has  been  introduced,  and  is  regulariy  cultivated,  thDughiiot 
used  as  a  leading  article  of  food.  In  1801,  the  population  of  Pumeah  had  nearly 
doubled  in  forty  years,  and  consisted  of  nearly  three  millions;  the  Hindoos  beii^  to 
the  Mahometans  as  fifty-seven  to  forty-three;  but  the  latter  have  great  infhience, 
being  in  possession  of  a  gfeat  part  of  the  land.  Pumeah,  the  chief  town,  stands  on 
a  surface  of  nearly  mn^  square  miles,  but  contains  only  40,000  inhabitantSb  Tjiis, 
like  many  other  places  in  India,  has  been  progressively  deteriorating  in  salubrity 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in  1815,  had  become  so  destructive  to  all  classes, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  the  civil  authorities  elsewhere.! 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  Dinagepoor,  which  lies  also  a  little  I  i>Bcri0iitf  ix- 
south.  In  the  winter  months  the  cold  here  is  considerable.  The  £u-  |  »Bepo«b' 
ropeans  have  fire  in  their  rooms,  and  wear  woollen  clothing,  while  the  natives,  not 
so  well  provided,  shiver  in  the  night,  and  rise  hi  the  morning  helpless  and  benuqptbed, 
till  revived  by  the  solar  heat.  In  1808,  the  population  consisted  of  three  millions, 
of  vrhom  2,100,000  were  Mahometans,  and  900,000  Hindoos.  The  mhabitadtSy 
dastardly  in  the  extreme,  are  the  prey  of  gangs  of  robbers,  whose  depredations' are 
facilitated  by  the  numerous  rivers.  Ghoraghat,  in  this  district,  is  a  town  and  zeoun- 
dary,  which,  like  some  others  in  the  same  quarter,  was,  at  an  early  period  of  fhe  Ma^ 
hometan  conquest^  given  to  Afghin  chiefs,  who  zealously  propagated  their  faith*  It 
produces  raw  silk,  gunnies,  (or  sackcloth,)  plenty  of  fruit,  and  Tanyan  horses.  The 
ruins  of  Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  are  situated  in  the  district  |  -iiiiia»«rGfw. 
of  Dinagepoor,  twenty-five  miles  from  Rajemahl.  Several  villages  stand  on  its  aita; 
and  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  mosque  of  black  stone.]; 

The  district  of  Rungpoor  occupies  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ben-  I 
gal,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Brahmapootra,  having  Bootan  on  tiie  nortfi  { 
and  Assam  on  the  east.    It  labours  under  the  local  disadvantage  of  a  frontier  exposed 
to  five  independent  states,  Nepal,  Boot&n,  Cooch-Bahar,  Assam,  and  the  Garrows. 
It  cootaiiis  several  swamps,  and  some  beautiful  clusters  of  lakes.     To  the  east  of 
the  rivers  Brahmapootra  and  Chonkosh,  the  country  is  interspersed  with  a  number 
of  detached  hills.    Bamboos  are  extremely  abundant.    The  cocoa  trees  are  fery 
productive  of  well  ripened  firuit.     The  different  grains  are  cultivated.     Tobacco  la 
the  staple  produce ;  sugar  and  indigo  are  also  reared.     Elephants  are  numerous ;  and 
the  harmless  rhinoceros  common.     Although  here,  as  elsewhere,  propesty  of  all 
kinds  is  secured  by  the  British  laws,  yet  the  people  have,  in  this  quaster,  little  eon^ 
deoee  in  such  settlements,  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  the  possessor  of  large 
sums  of  money  can  escape  the  rapacity  of  any  sovereign  power.     The  upp^  classes 
are  ill  informed,  and  their  mode  of  living  is  contracted.     They  do  not  associate  with 
one  another,  but  lead  secluded  lives,  surrounded  by  flattei;^ig  dependents  and  amus- 
ing mendicants.     The  frontiers  adjoining  to  Bootan  and  Morung  are  infested  with  a 
sKi  of  wandering  robbers  and  murderers,  called  EJaeehuks  or  Geedarmars. .  The 
natives  are  unhealthy,  and  the  children  feeble.     This  country  bei^g  a  J  stattoTmo- 
pcfftion  of  the  Hindoo  Camroop,  or  region  of  senauahty,  prostitutes  form  |  ''^ 
a  regular  socially,  subject  to  a  separate  priesthood.    The  women  thus  set  apart  un- 
dergo in  eariy  life  the  ceremony  of  manrioga  with  a  plantain  tree.    The  Mahometans 
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«re  more  nmnerous  here  than  the  Uindooe  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  niiie>  and  are 
gaining  ground*  But  the  two  religions  are  on  perfectly  friendly  terms,  and  the  pe<^ 
pie  apply  frequently  to  one  anothe^s  saints  and  deities  when  their  own  appear  to  faiL 
^here  are  a  few  persons,  named  Asuric,  who  belong  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the 
other  religion.  The  name  given  to  them  is  equivalent  to  atheist*  The  town  of 
Rungpoor,  the  capital,  is  a  scattered  place,  containing  about  18,000  inhabitants.  The 
puhMc  offices  of  the  countiy,  however,  are  not  here,  but  at  a  place  called  Dhap,  where 
the  Buropeana  reside.  The  houses,  about  300  in  number,  extend  along  an  excel- 
— Bgwiwy.  [  lent  road,  bordered  with  trees.  Bangamatty  is  a  town  which  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  several  Mogul  chiefs,  but  is  now  a  miserable  place.  Goalpara, 
OMipMk  I  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmapoottay  twenty-three  miles  from 
the  frootisrs  of  Assam,  is  the  principal  mart  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Assamese, 
who  bring  coarse  cloths,  stidc-lac,  tar,  wax,  and  occasionally  gold,  and  take  salt  in 
return.  But  the  Assamese  are  so  disordeily,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted,  (sometnsee 
mnrdering  their  creditors,)  that  this  intefcoune  is  very  inconsiderable.  There  are 
DeMendflMa  about  twenfy  families  of  Portuguese  here,  who  have  entirely  adopted  the 
nlSUL  ^^^  dress  of  the  natives,  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  only  understand  a 
lew  words  of  Portuguese.  The  natives  stand  in  some  awe  of  them  as  a  more  vigor- 
ous race  than  themselves,  and  employ  them  as  messengers  for  demanding  payment 
of  debts,  and  other  bullying  purposes.  They  have  little  form  of  religion,  and .  no 
priest  Sometimes  they  go  to  Bovnd  near  Dacca,  to  have  their  marriages  dnly  so- 
lemnized; but  in  general  they  content  diemselves  with  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
marriage  at  home.  There  are  large  forests  in  this  quarter,  the  timber  of  wMch  may 
probably  turn  to  good  account;  but  its  dtttubility  and  other  qualities  have  not  been 
yet  stibjected  to  £e  requisite  trials.* 

The  district  of  Cooch-Bahar  formed  the  western  division  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Gamroop.  The  term  Cooch,  the  name  of  a  tribe,  is 
attached  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  large  province  of  Bahar,  of  which  Patna  is  the 
capital.  One  portion  of  the  original  Cooch  tribe,  called  Panicooch,pre8^ves  a  language 
quile  different  from  the  Bengaloso,  and  has  not  adopted  the  Brabminical  religion.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  people  live  in  extreme  indigence ;  and  some  years  ago  they  were 
in  thte  halnt  of  selling  their  children  for  slaves  without  scruple;  but  that  traffic  has 
been  suppressed.  This  state  was,  for  many  years,  subjected  to  great  anarchy  and 
misery,  which  the  British  attempted  to  remedy  by  temporary  measures;  but,  in  1813, 
they  took  the  management  of  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  reduced  the  Raja,  who  is 
of  a  low  and  cruel  disposition,  to  a  slate  of  real  dependence,  without  that  semblance 
of  freedom  which  is  generally  leA  to  those  who  are  friendly  and  of  good  chaiacter.f 
^j«^of  Mr  To  the  south  of  Rungpoor  is  the  district  of  Mymunsingh,  intersected 
2J^J^  by  the  Brahmapootra.  This  district  is  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
■Mttt.  The  country  near  Bygonbarry ,  the  capital,  which  in  1790  was  a  complete 

waste,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  and  river  pirates,  in  now  well  inhabited.  The  Hin- 
doos have  some  gratuitous  schools  for  their  own  learning.  It  is  reckoned  disgrace- 
fal  to  receive  payment  ibr  teaching.  In  1813,  the  number  of  gang  robberies  said  to 
hav^  been  committed  was  sixty-three,  and  the  ggngs  were  exceedingly  formidable. 
The  capital,  Bygonbarry,  is  of  modem  creation*  The  other  large  town,  Seragegunge, 
ig  on  the  Jhinai  river;  it  appears  in  no  map,  yet  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  most 
trading  j^ace  in  Bengal,  next  to  Calcutta.]; 

sawtdktiiec.  I  Silhet;  a  district  to  the  east  of  Mymunsingh,  is  the  most  eaateriy  of 
the  British  provinces  of  Bengal  It  is  thought  to  be  only  850  miles  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunan  in  China ;  but  no  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries  in  that  direction,  hor  have  the  intervening  regions  been  expl4ued.  On  the 
cfbst  it  is'bounded  by  a  lofly  chain  of  mountains  oontinxied  from  Arracao  and  Chitta- 
gong,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who  rank  veiy  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The 
t9wn  of  Silhet  is  surrojmded  with  po^ed  conical  hills.  During  the  inundation  of 
the  Soormah  and  othernvers,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  fa  laid  under  water.  There 

•  Mr.  S,  Grant.    Dr.  F.  Buchaimn. 
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is  a  narigatioD  at  that  season  between  it  and  Dacoa^  orer  fields  which  produce  rice 
during  winter,  but  during  the  rains  are  covered  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water.  Rice 
is  the  chief  produce.  But  the  cultivation  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Kookies,  a  savage  race  of  predatory  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  Tiperah  and 
Cachar  hills,  to  which  they  instantly  retire  after  their  sudden  incursions.  This,  is 
one  of  the  three  only  localities  in  India  found  capable  of  producing  good  \  itionnges. 
oranges;  the  other  two  being  Chandpoor  in  the  Dacca  district,  and  Sautgbur  at  the' 
foot  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  or  passes  leading  from  Bangalore  to  Madr^  There 
are  large  plantations  of  orange  trees,  like  forests,  m  Silhet;  and  the  quantity  of  iruft 
annually  exported  is  very  great*  On  the  spot  they  often  cost  no  more  than  one 
rupee  per  thousand.  Silhet  abounds  in  lime,  which  is  transported  by  water  during 
the  inundations.  A  sort  of  coal  has  also  been  found  here,  but  of  indifferent  quality* 
The  landed  proprietors  have  the  character  of  bad  managers.  They  fall  I  cinncQi  or  , 
into  arrewa  in  their  payments  to  government,  so  that  their  estates  are  {  vrovvt$. 
frequently  exposed  to  sale:  they  are  also  irregular  and  litigious  in  their  transaction^ 
with  one  another.  There  is  a  race  of  mountaineers  called  Cosseahs,  |  TI0  Oonabi. 
who  at  one  time  occupied  part  of  the  low  country^  but  scarcely  ever  paid  the  revenue 
duo  to  government,  and  always  fled  to  ^eir  native  mountains  when  any  attempt  was 
made  at  coercion.  Being  in  consequence  dispossessed  of  their  lands  in  the  low 
country,  they  in  revenge  afterwards  committed  many  murders  and  other  enormitieay 
till  forts  with  garrisons  of  sepoys  were  established  to  hold  them  in  check.  The 
Cosseahs  are  said  to  be  an  honest,  fair-dealing  set  of  people,  and  marked  by  strict 
\oracity,  but  outrageously  vindictive.  It  is  expected  that  the  intercourse  now  esta- 
blished will  have  a  tendency  to  civilize  them.  This,  however,  is  always  uncertain. 
It  inay  impart  to  them  a  new  set  of  vices.  The  practice  of  selling  their  |  skvenariieta. 
children  and  others  for  slaves,  has  always  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  tlie  dis- 
trict of  SUhet.  Here  the  Moguls,  according  to  Abut  Fazcl,  procured  eunuch  slaves 
tur  the  seraglio.  Some  of  the  free  natives  are  still  inveigled  off  for  sale  to  :the  dif^ 
tcrent  towns  of  Bengal;  but  such  attempts  are  now  rarely  successful,  being  vigi- 
lantly resisted  by  the  British  government. 

To  the  south  of  Silhet  lies  the  district  of  Tiperah,  named  also  Roo-  |  Tiptnii. 
"^hcnabad,  of  large  dimensions,  forming  the  chief  eastern  boundary  of  Bengal.  Its 
limits  to  the  east  are  indefinite,  that  country  being  extremely  wild,  overgrown  with 
juugle,  and  abounding  with  elephants.  That  portion  of  Tiperah  which  Ues  sear  th& 
ri\  cr  Megna  is  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  commercial.  The  manick  or  zemindar  ef 
Tiperah  possesses  an  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  hills,  but  usually  lesid^a 
la  the  British  head  quarters  at  Comillah.  The  district  contains  no  large  towns,  .bu^ 
miiiiy  of  moderate  size,  such  as  Luckipoor,  Daoodcaundy,  and  Chandpoor.  It  waa 
•'in  independent  Hindoo  principality  long  after  the  Mahometans  had  possession  of 
Hengal,  though  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  was  in  its  near  neighbourhood.  1% 
^Ub  not  till  1733,  when  the  Mogul  power  was  itself  falling  to  pieces,  that  Tiperah 
Hris  brought  under  its  full  influence.  In  1765^  it  devoWed  to  the  British  government* 
In  ISO  1,  it  was  estimated  to  contain  750,000  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
Hindoos  to  three  Mahometans;  but  this  was  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration.  It  long 
continued  one  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  the  province ;  but,  of  late  years,  gang^ 
lobbcries  have  been  almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  other  heinous  ofiences  bare  be« 
come  comparatively  rare.  The  tenitory  round  Chandpoor  is  famous  for  producingh 
the  veiy  finest  oranges  in  India.| 

On  the  west  of  Tiperah  is  the  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor,  distinguish-  |  pM9«a6hi> 
'  d  as  the  granary  of  rice  for  Bengal.  Since  the  famine  of  1787,  Ais  j  ^^ 
di^itrict  has  been  progressively  improving.  The  lanci^ed  property  is  divided  iotp  small 
portions  called  talooks,  which  are  subdivided  again  to  an  extreme  degree  of  minute-i 
ness.  Hence  civil  causes,  on  the  subject  of  .property,  are  numerous  and  intricate. 
Iq  ISOl,  this  district  contained  nearly  a  milIioai>f  inhabitants,  one-half  GKn^bos^  and 
the  other  Mahometans.     The  change  in  social  Condition,  Vreedpn)  of  industry,  and 

*  KennePa  Hemotr.  Cokbrook.  Dr.  P.  Bochftnan.  HaildltoA*»  Ptfscriptloa,  1^.  vo\i.  p.  191. 
t  W.  UamL^ton't  Description,  kc.  vol.  i.  p.  ir<l  '  \ 
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Beqiritf  of  property,  is  similar  here  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The 
ckyoTDMoi.  I  chief  towny  Dacca,  is  situated  bejond  the  principal  stream  of  the  Gau- 
ge9|  about  100  miles  above  its  mouth  by  land,  but  400  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
river.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  is  on  the  whole  wealthy,  and  in  population 
and  extent  the  third  city  in  Bengal.  It  has,  at  different  times,  enjoyed  great  splen* 
dour  and  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  to 
the  greatest  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Grour.  Again,  in  1774,  it  was  mode  the 
centre  of  law  and  revenue,  and  exhibited  great  opulence.  When  the  provincial  conth 
cil  was  abolished,  and  judges  and  collectors  were  appointed  to  the  different  districts 
h  feH  off;  but  the  mercantile  and  industrious  classes  have  not  decreased,  and  its  bmit^ 
have  been  extended.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dacca  was  the 
residence  of  Azim  Ushin,  Aurengzebe's  grandson,  who  began  and  nearly  completed 
a  magnificent  palace,  now  in  ruins.  It  contained,  at  the  same  time,  an  enonnous 
gun  of  hammered  iron,  weighing  about  64,814  pounds,  and  the  shot  for  it  must  hare 
weighed  400  pounds;  but  it  is  not  probable  that.it  evc»r  was  discharged.  The  pre- 
sent city  extends  six  miles  along  the  river,  the  houses  made  of  brick  and  thatch,  the 
streets  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  thateh  houses  are  generally  burned  down 
oncBf  and  oHen  twice,  in  the  year,  the  owners  looking  on  with  indifference.  Their 
valuables,  being  contained  in  earthen  pots  sunk  beneath  tho  floor,  do  not  suffer,  m\ 
the  houses  are  easily  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  a  few  rupees.  This  city  formerly 
MMQftctiiiei.  I  manufactured  beautiful  fabrics,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation  at 
the  court  of  Delhi,  and  also  at  that  of  France.  Its  prosperity  has  been  materially 
affected  by  the  French  revolution.  In  1801 ,  itd  population  was  estimated  at  200,000, 
though  then  comparatively  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  the  Mahometans  were  to  the 
Hindoos  in  the  proportion  of  145  to  130.  Tho  society  of  the  place  is  diversified  by 
many  respectable  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants  settled  in  it  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkably  orderly,  and  seem  attached  to  the  existing  state  of  thins^ 
Aktri^or  I  The  district  of  Chittagong  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Tiperah,  in  th(; 
ciiitMgoiifr  I  gouth-eaatem  extremity  of  Bengal,  on  thai  part  of  the  coast  which  turns 
round  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  region  called  "  the  Pe- 
ninsula beyond  the  Ganges."  It  is  more  detached  than  any  other  portion  of  tho 
province,  being  in  contact  only  with  Tiperah  in  a  narrow  part  of  its  northern  cxtr^ 
mity.  On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  bay  of  Bengal :  on  the  east,  by  the  Birinan 
empire ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Arracan.  About  two-thirds  of  the  soil  are  unpro- 
ductive and  hilly,  and  one-third  plain  and  arable ;  the  former  being  chiefly  the  part^ 
fulmmiiaii.  |  furthest  from  the  sea-coast  Its  capital,  Islamabad,  on  the  Chittagoni; 
river,  »,  according  to  M.  Wahl,  the  Bangala  of  ^he  Arabian  writers ;  it  is  an  acces- 
aible  sea-port,  well  situated  for  external  commerce,  as  well  as  the  constmotion  of 


I  invalids  from  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Mahomedans,  Hindoos,  and  Mughs.  The  Mahomedans  are  to  the  Hindoos  as 
Tbeiteghs.  I  three  to  two.  The  Mughs  are  natives  of  Arracan,  who  have  been  driven 
from  that  country  by  the  oppressions  of  their  chiefs,  or  of  tlic  Birman  governmeot 
by  whom  they  have  been  subdued,  or  who  have  been  induced  by  predatoiy  habits  to 
live  ifi  the  most  rugged  localities  of  this  district.  These  are  a  much  more  vigorous 
raice  than  the  Bengalese  natives ;  but  addicted  to  murder  as  well  as  robbcrj.  ^ 
considerable  profit  accrues  to  government  from  the  elephants  caught  in  the  forests 
of  Chittagong,  which  are  possessed  of  excellent  quaUties,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
camp  and  the  chase.  At  an  early  period  of  its  intercourse  with  Europe,  Chittagoi^ 
was  inhabited  by  some  irregular  Portuguese,  who  were  in  tlie  practice  of  piliagi^ 
the  adjoining  countries.^*  The  hills  in  the  north  and  east,  are  inhabited  by  a  savage 
people  called  Choomeas.  Beyond  them  are  Kookies,  who  live  in  a  state  of  perp<^ 
tual  war,  and  esteem  bravery,  cunning,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  the  higher 
merifs  that  any  man  can  possess.  The  land  of  this  district  is  divided  into  vc^ 
small  possessions,  and  there  are  dwi^  numerous  litigations  on  questions  of  bouo(<' 
aries.* 

•  W.  HamUton'fi  DcKription  of  Hindoatan,  Vol  i.  p.  167. 
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At  the  ncmth  of  the  great  Megna,  formed  bjlbe  united  streame  of  Uie  t  ue  or 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  19  the  isle  of  Siindeep,  whieh  was  taken  [  ^^^ 
from  the  Moguls^  and  erected  into  an  independent  principality  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
ceolmyby  TObastian  Gonzales.  It  waa  taken  in  1616  by  the  Arracaneflc,  whO| 
under  the  name  of  Mugbv,  infested  and  devastated  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Ben« 
gal,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  alavery*  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Mo- 
guls in  1666»  and  devolved  to  the  East  India  Company  along  with  the  whole  province 
of  Bengal. 

We  dball  now  take  a  view  of  the  mountainous  countries  which  lie 
l>ctweaD  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  plateau  of  Thibet.     Some  of 
tlicse  were  wfaoUy  unexplored,  till  recent  transactions  led  the  British  armies  to  them 
as  the  Bc^oe  ol^wariike  operations^ 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  tract  situated  between  the  rivers 
Sutledge  and  Jumna,  which  the  last  war  with  the  Ghoorkas  has  brought 
into  the  yiew  of  £urope^  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  tour  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Fraser.*    That  territory  is  divided  into  about  thirty  political  communities,  four 
of  which,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  ar^  called  principalities.     Such 
was  its  condition  before  it  was  subdued  by  the  Ghoorkas,  and  to  this  it  has  been 
nearly  restored  since  the  expulsion  of  that  foreign  power  by  the  British  arms* 
Though  the  people  are  almosyt  all  aboriginal,  the  rulers  have  been  always  strangers, 
who  seem  to  have  come  among  them  on  some  of^  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred 
places,  and  finding  them  barbarous  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  easily  subdued  them, 
l^hc  chiefs  were  almost  always  in  a  state  of  mutual  war^  till  they  were  inyadfed  by  the 
Ghoorkas  in  1803.    In  1814  it  was  wholly  occupied  by  this  people,  who  had  not  only 
oonunitted  great  excesses  in  the  pros^ution  of  the  war,  but  kept  up  a  rule  of  the 
most  oppressive  description.     They  maintain^  here  a  force  of  7000  men,  5000  of 
whom  were  regular  troops,  armed  with  muskets  hke  the  sepoys.     Many  of  the  old 
A>rts  which  Uiey  could  not  conveniently  occupy  were  destroyed.     The  revenue  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  Ummer  Singh,  the  commander,  never  exceeded  282,000  rupees^ 
(jC  28,200.)     In  1815  Sir  David  Auchterlony  toc^  the  country  after  a  hard  contest, 
ill  which  tlie  fortresses  of  Jytok  and  Almora  sustained  the  attacks  of  th^  Europeans 
with  a  bravery  and  perseverance  seldom  before  displayed  by  the  military  powers  of 
India.     This  conquest  cost  the  victors  no  trifling  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  country  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  put  in  possession  of  the  former 
expelled  chiefs.     Yery  few  of  them  pay  tribute  to  the  protecting  power. 
They  have  engaged  to  subinit  their  disputes  to  British  arbitration,  and  to  furnish  a 
specific  number  of  hill  carriers  in  case  of  military  operatiotis  in  their  country,  the 
only  mode  of  conveying  baggage  over  these. rugged  regions  being  by  human  labour. 
The  moral  character  of  the  indigenous  mountaineers  is  represented  in  very  unfavour- 
able colours,  as  destitute  of  gratitude  or  honesty ;  they  perpetually  rob  one  another, 
and  the  poorest  individual  who  has  a  rag  on  his  back  is  made  an  object  of  plunder  in 
passing  from  one  village  to  another.     The  long  distracted  state  of  the  country  and 
its  oJLtremely  minute  division  into  petty  independent  jurisdictions,  generated  or 
maintained  this  state  of  peculiar  degradation.     Their  subjugation  to  harsh  masters, 
and  the  exactions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  have  rendered  them  indolent 
in  the  extreme.    Their. physical  constitution  is  far  from  being  robust.     The  four 
largest  principalities  are  Cahlore,  (situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge,)  Hindoor, 
Sirmore,  and  Bussaher.     The  legitimate  Rajah  of  Sirmore,  Eerrum  Perkaush, 
whoso  birth  would  have  induced  the  wctors  to  le-estabhsh  him,  waa  so  bad  a 
character  that  he  was  set  aside,  and  his  son,  a  minor,  seated  on  the  guddy,  (or 
(krone,)  under,  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.     Kurrum  Perkaush  had,  during  his 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  before  the  Ghoorka  conquest,  murdered  every  per- 
son of  worth  in  his  dominions,  so  that  the  exbtence  of  such  characters  was 
only  a  matter  of  tradition :  yet  in  1816,  when  this  peraon  had  every  appearance 
of  drawing  near  his  end,  his  wife  declared  her  resolution  to  terminate  her  life 
at  the  same  time.  Nahan,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  is  a  laige  open  town,  populous  and 

*  See  Joomal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  HanuJsh  niountaii%  and, 
to  the  louroes  of  the  xiterB  Jumna  and  Ganges,  by  James  JBaillie  Fmer,  Esq.  4(o.  1020. 
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handaofne^  situated  on  a  lerel  spot  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  h  stands  about 
2000  feet  above  tiie  level  of'tlie  plain*  From  the  top  of  this  and  the  nei^bouriog 
mountains,  a  magnificent  view  b  obtained  of  the  plains  of  Sirhind  to  the  south,  the 
south-west,  and  south-east,  but  to  the  northward,  the  view  is  terminated  bv  the  snowy 
.mountains.— --Bussaher  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  the  territories  between  the 
Sutledge  and  Jumna.  This  state  pays  a  tribute  of  15,000  rupees,  (^1500)  per  an- 
num. Rampoor,  its  capital,  is  a  great  mart  for  the  goods  of  Thibet,  those  of  the 
hills  and  of  the  plains.-— -Poondur  is  a  remote  and  barbarous  community  among  the 
mils,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which  are  in4)erfectly  known.  It  has  never 
been  subjected  to  the  full  control  of  any  foreign  power,  such  as  that  of  the  Gboor- 
Has.  The  people  demand  Uack  mail  of  several  of  their  neighbours,  and  deHght  in 
the  life  of  liber^  and  plunder  which  their  situation  enables  them  to  luad.* 
a^tg^g^  foA  I  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^®  ^^^^  Jumna  lies  the  province  of  Gurwal.  The 
Komooft-  I  southern  part  of  this  country  is  an  assemblage  of  hffls  of  the  most  di- 
versified* and  irregular  kind,  short  and  narrow  ridges  in  all  varieties  of  angles  and 
mutual  attitudes,  and  separated  by  confined  valleys.  The  people  of  Gurwal  and  of 
Kumaoon  are  called  Khasiyas ;  and  their  language  also  goes  under  that  name,  from 
the  word  Khas,  the  name  given  to  the  aborigines,  who  are  reckoned  an  impure  race; 
for  this  reason  the  present  inhabitants  disclaim  that  appeUation,  and  pretend  that 
their  progenitors  emigrated  from  the  south.  Kumaoon  lies  east  and  souUi  from  Gur- 
wal, beiog  separated  from  it  by  a  small  river;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  territo- 
ries aro  widely  different  fiom  each  otiier.  Those  of  Gurwal  are  comparativolj  strong 
and  active,  and  earn  their  subsistenee  in  a  great  measure  bv  labouring  as  carriers  to 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy  places.  The  Gurwalians  nx  their  burdens  on  their 
backs  with  dOngs,  but  the  Eumaoonees  cany  them  on  the  head,  their  country  bein^ 
somewhat  less  precipitous,  so  as  not  to  demand  so  imperiously  the  free  use  of  thiir 
hands  m  climbing*  The  people  of  Gurwal,  however,  have  alwajrs  crouched  beneath 
any  political  yoke  however  galling,  >vithout  making  the  least  effort  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, though  their  country  is  strong  and  well  adapted  for  defence.  Here  the  Bha- 
girath  and  Alcananda  streams  unite  to  form  the  Ganges.  The  country  fell  nnd(r 
British  influence  in  1814.  The  Rajah  of  Serinagur  was  re-established;  but,  ashi^ 
former  capital  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  territory  which  the  British  retained  in  their 
oMm  hands,  he  subsequently  fixed  his  residence  at  Barahatf  The  river  Alcananda 
is  the  Ilajah^  eastern  boundary,  and  to  the  east  of  it  lies  the  mountainous  province 
of  Euma^)on. 

Serinagur,  the  late  capital  of  Gurwal,  occupies  a  central  situation  in 
a  valley  about  three  miles  long,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Alcananda.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long.  The  houses  are  roughly  built  of  stone  and  earth,  generally  tfio 
stories  high,  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  house  of  the  old  Rajahs  is  of  granite,  and 
four  stories  high.  The  river  Alcananda,  on  which  the  town  stands,  has  made  great 
encroachments  on  it;  an  earthquake  in  1803,  has  also  injured  it  greatly,  and  in  1815, 
the  British  found  it  in  a  most  ruinous  condition.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emi- 
grants from  the  low  countries,  and  the  leading  persons  are  the  agents  of  the  banking 
houses  at  Nujibabad  and  in  the  Doab,  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  specie.  The 
British  retain  possession  of  the  valley  of  Deyrah  Doon,*  situated  between  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  and  of  some  importance  in  a  miUtary  point  of  view.  Kalunga  is  an 
important  fortress  in  Gurwal,  which,  in  1814,  stood  two  separate  attemptB  to  carr}' 
it  by  atonni  but  was  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  garrison  during  the  preparations 
made  for  a  third  assault.  A  little  to  the  north-east  of  this  fortress  are  many  caves, 
inhabited  by  c^  race  of  people  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  live  on  rice  of  a  re 
markably  large  grain.  The  caves  extend  for  some  distance  into  the  rock,  and  are 
fVequently  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  and  ascended  by  rope  ladders.  I^i 
this  country  are  some  of  the  hoiy  junctions  of  the  Gangetic  streams  called  Prayaga^^ 
and  the  two  sources  called  Gangootre  and  Kedaijaath.    Bhadrinath  is  a  town  con- 
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ststiog  of  twontjr  or  thirty  hipts,  with  a  tample  end  ft  WGurm  spring  u^cd  as  a  baft. 
The  whole  territoiy  is  filled  with  sacred  places,  which  the  Hiodoos  make  a  merit  of 
visitingy  i|Dd  pajr  Stated  sums  io  the  form  of  ofierings^  at  numerous  places,  in  the 
course  of  their  reKgious  to«r. 

Between  the  rivers  Alcananda  and  Cali,  lies  the  Hindoo  principality  |  x«iM9ni. 
of  Kuniaoon.  Here  the  surface  is  less  prerupt  than  in  Gnrwal,  the  plains  are  spa- 
cious, and  the  hiUs  of  easy  ascent  The  population  is  denser,  and  the  cultivation 
carried  higher  up  the  hills*  The  towns  and  villages  look  weU  al  a  distance,  but,  on 
nearer  inspection,  are  found  dirty.  The  houses  are  two  stories  high,  the  ground 
floor  being  occupied  by  the  cattle.  The  people  dress  in  cotton  stuiis,  while  the  Gurw 
walians  dress  in  wool.  Their  dispositions  are  mild.  Polygamy  is  much  practised 
among  them*  The  men  take  the  charge  of  the  household  affiiirs,  while  the  womeo 
uiideitedce  all  the  drudgeries  of  agriculture.  They  are  very  much  under  &e  influ- 
ence of  the  Bmhinins,  who,  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  th^ 
Ghoorkas,  raised  and  deposed  the  Rajah  at  pleasure.  Ahnora  is  the  v^hmhot 
capital  of  Kuniaoon,  and  was  the  scene  of  important  and  well  contested  ^^<>**- 
military  actions  in  1815.  There  is  a  subdivision  of  the  'Kumaoon  district  called 
Painkhandii  very  precipitous  in  its  surface,,  containing  the  snowy  peak  of  Rhamnee, 
22,700  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  hills  abound  in  jtunber.  Some  of  flie  cedars  are 
of  enormous  size.  Some  specimens  of  them  have  measured  27  feet  in  circumfer^ 
ence  at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  180  feet  in  height-  Hemp 
erows  with  uncommen  luxuriance,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  hightwith  wide  spreading 
branches.  There  is  a  plant,  resembling  butcher's  broom,  from  which  |  npttpiMt. 
ttic  inhabitants  make  a  paper  which  is  in  request  among  the  native  bankers  of  India 
for  bills  of  exchange,  as  being  only  moderately  bibulous^  and  stronger  than  other 
paper.  Birch  baijc  is  used  for  writing  on,  and  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Lucknow, 
where  it  is  used  to  line  the  snakes,  or  winding  tubes,  of  the  hookahs.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Bhootees.  There  are  ten  villages  among  thecmowy  mountains 
iiiliabited  exclusively  by  that  race.  Thay  indeed  occupy  in  general  the  alpine  heights 
nearest  to  the  snowy  Himalahs,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side.  They  are  entirely 
devoted  to  religious  observances  and  commerce.  On  some  occasions  they  are  con- 
c(>med  in  tnilitary  Qperations,  but  rather  unwillingly.  They  are  darl^er  in  complexion 
Lb  an  the  other  mountaineers.  They  adhere  to  the  lama  religion,  which  Hiey  mix 
with  several  Hindoo  superstitions.  Son^e  of  these  tracts  are  only  mfaabited  in  the 
sTiDimer  months :  such  as  the  village  Malari  on  the  Niti  road.  In  Gurwal  and  Ku- 
niaoon the  sale  of  children  was  a  daily  practice,  end  a  aufaject  of  taxation  under  the 
Ghoorka  government,  but  has  been  abolished  by  British  authoiity.* 

To  the  east  of  these  countries  lies  the  kingdom  of  NepAl,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  compact  sovereignties  of  mpdem  IndostaQ,  compre- 
hending nearty  two-(hirds  of  the  northern  hills  of  Indin.  The  name  of  Nepal  pro- 
pfirly  belopgs  only  to  one  magnificent  valley,  (he  rest  of  tlie  kingdom  consisting  of 
other  conquests  of  the  Ghoorkas,  who  are  ita  pfiastera.  This  kingdom  i»  in  the 
1  orm  of  a  parallelogran^  all  the  sides  of  which,  except  the  nortbera,  are  bounded  by 
the  BritiKh  possessions.  It  in  general  extends  about  twenty  miles  itfto  the  ploins  of 
IndosUn.  To  the  north  of  this  flat  belt,  there  ib  n  range  of  lew  hills,  between  which 
and  the  high  mountains  there  are  fine  valleys  of  considerable  length ;  these  are  well 
cultivated,  and  called  dpon,  a  term  synonymous  to  ''  stmlh"  or  '*  glen."  Along  the 
bottome  of  the  hills  there  is  a  rich  low  traet,  which  is  left  without  cullivatioa,  on  ac« 
count  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness  ;^  though  some  parts  which  have  been  well 
cleared  appear  to  be  tolerably  healUiy.— *A  great  part  pf  Use  country  among  the  hiUs 
is  very  prc^uctive  in  grain  and  various  fruits,  such  as  pine  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  oraiUEes»  Ginger  and  cardamoms  form  part  of  the  valuable  produce  of  these 
tracts.  Much  of  this  mountainous  region  consists  of  granite :  it  contains  much 
iron,  lead,  copper,  some  zinc,  and  a  litde  gold  fai  some  of  the  rivers :  it  also  con- 
tains odo^a  c^  .sulphur.  The  breadth  of  th^  hilly  region,  between  the  plains  and 
(be  a^fine  ts^on,  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  Catmandoo,  the  capita^  but  it  is 
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grbator  in  the  westem  (mrts.  The  alpine  region  itself  is  of  equal  extent  The 
snowj  ridge  mada  conaideiably»  but  has  few  interruptions,  and  is  in  most  places 
qtdte  impassable. 

Tho  numerous  valleys  interspersed  among  the  mountaliis  are  inhabited  by  variou:) 
gjg^  I  tribes,  differing  in  language  and  customs.  Those  who  have  any  preteo- 
SESCmics.  I  sions  to  bo  aboriginal  have  the  Mongolian  character  and  aspect.  The 
most  fertija  part  of  Nepii  Proper  was  formetty  occupied  (and  still  in  a  sreat  meaaure 
Is)  by  the  Newars,  a  nee  addicted  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  than  any  of  the  other  mountain  tribes.  They  profess  the  doctrines 
of  Buddha;  but  instead  of  acknowledging  the  Lama,  they  have  a  priesthood  of  tbeir 
own.  They  have  also  adopted  the  Hindoo  practice  of  division  into  castes.  In  the 
more  rugged  parts,  there  is  a  tribe  called  Murmi,  a  robust  race,  who  live  by  agrical- 
ture  and  the  carrying  of  burdens.  They  are  hated  by  the  Ghooricas,  for  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  cow ;  and,  not  being  permitted  to  kill  these  saored  animals,  they  eat  those 
that  die  a  natural  death.  The  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Nep&l  have  the  character  of 
behig  both  abject  and  arrogant,  debauched,  jealous,  and  revengeful.  The  Ghooih 
milibSLry  are  more  orderly  than  that  which  was  previously  maintained  by  the  native 
Rajahs,  but  inferior  to  the  British  sepoys.  They  are  armed  with  match-lockS)  for 
which  tiiey  do  not  use  caiiridges.  The  war  staiuiard  exhibits,  on  a  yellow  grouDd, 
4ie  portrait  of  Huniman,  a  gigantic  monkey  and^Hindoo  demigod. 

territocies'^onsist  of  two  de- 
The  large  valley  is  nearly 
'circular,  watered  by  numerous  rills,  running  from  the  mountains,  and  meeting  in  the 
CMundpo.  I  centre,  in  the  Bognfdtty.  Here  is  Catmandoo,  the  capital,  which  stands 
.  4784  feet  ^bove  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Hence,  though  in  lat  27^  50',  it  enjoys  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  temperature  of  the  springs  is  64^. 
Tho  periodical  rains  extend  to  thb  spot.  The  hoe  is  the  great  instrument  of  culdn- 
tion,'but  extremely  awkward  from  its  shortness,  obliging  &e  workman  either  to  stoop 
greatly,  or  to  sit  an  his  heels,  the  last  of  viiioh  postures  he  generally  prefers.  Tbcj 
have  mmierous  water-miRs  for  grinding  com,  an  improvement  not  known  in  southcm 
indostan.  There  are  (Considerable  manufactories  of  copper,  of  brass,  and  a  kindot 
bell  metal.  They  make  Indls,  but  not  equal  to  Aose  made  in  Thibet*  They  make 
several  belf  metal  vessels,  and  sell  them  along  with  those  of  brass  and  copper  io 
Thibet.  The  great  mass  of  the  iohtANtants  dwell  in  the  valleys.  Both  the  hillS)  ml 
the  low  country  called  Terriaiti,  are  very  thinly  peopled.  The  Newars  are  mucli 
more  numerous  than  the  Fari^utties,  or  mountainaers.  To  them  also  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  generally  confined.  They  are  dei^ised  by  the  Parbutties  as  an  unH'ar- 
like  race,  and  are  treated  with  oppressive  rigour  and  extortion  by  their  rulers.  They 
have  in  some  degree  the  Mongolian  features,  but  with  a  much  wilder  expression' 
Most  of  the  servants  are  slaves.  Some  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  Rajepoots,  and  art 
as  eooks,  which  is  considered  al^  a  situation  of  great  dignity*  It  is  reckoned  db- 
gracefnl  in  any  one  to  sell  his  children  Io  an  infidel,  or  a  person  of  impure  castCf  al- 
though this  is  sometimes  done  in  urgent  cases ;  and  the  individual  who  does  it  i(^ 
not  on  that  account  4 ose  paste.  Hd  wdVild  however  mcur  this  dreaded  calamity)  i^  ^^ 
should  at  any  future  time  receive  sacS  a  child  again  into  his  house.  The  female  sl&vei^ 
of  th^  Maha  Ranny,  or  Queen,  are  allowed  some  peculiar  privileges,  and  have  coq- 
siderable  influenoe  at  court.  In  the  day  time,  tfiey  attend  meir  royal  mistress;  sihI 
when  she  goes  out,  some  of  them  folloW'  htr  as  a  body  guatd,  dressed  and  riding  on 
horseback  like  men,  and  armed  with  swords.  Catmandoo  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
population  of  20,000.  .  There  are  some  other  fine  cities  in  the  same  valley;  as  L^- 
lita  Patau,  which  contains  24,000  ii]ihabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  in- 
depeiyient  state.  Bhotgopy  is  mother,  which  was  also  a  capital  before  the  Ohoorka 
invasion.  In  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  ^is  valley  are  the  sacred  springs  of  tlte 
Seher  at  the  village  of  Sulti  Kuhl.  They  contain  multitudes  of  small  fish,  which  are 
never  touched>  the  iahabitauts  l^ali^ving  that  any  attempt  to  steal  them  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  instant  death.*    - 
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The  otber  Talley  iff  called  Noakote,  about  six  miles  long,  and  one  and 
a  quajrter  in  breadth;  possessing  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  capable 
of  bearing  all  the  productions  of  Bahar,  though  hemmed  in  by  the  snowy  mountains 
oa  the  north.  Though  so  near  the  hills,  it  appears  not  to  be  quite  so  elevated  as 
that  of  Catmandoo.  The  heats  are  so  great  aAer  April  that  the  country  is  not  ha- 
bitable, on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  called  the  OwL*  North  from 
Catmandoo,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  taken  in  a  straight  Hne,  though  re- 
quiring eight  days  to  accomplish  the  journey,  is  Nielkantha,  a  town  of  pilgrimage, 
which  is  visited  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  though  the  road 
is  scarcely  passable,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow;  avalanches  and  glaciers 
being  frequent.  During  this  short  period  a  fair  is  held  here,  and  many  shops  are 
opeoed;  but  when  the  cold  season  sets  in,  it  is  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants,  who 
remove  to  a  milder  climate.  The  name  signifies  *'  a  blue  throat,"  and  is  an  epithet 
of  Siva,  originating  from  an  exploit  said  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  that  deity. 

Immediately  west  from  Ncpil  Proper,  is  a  country  of  considerable  I  Thetirwity. 
extent,  called  **  the  territory  of  the  twenty-four  Rajahs,"  because  it  for-  |  fourBjytjia. 
roerly  consisted  of  that  number  of  petty  states  under  Rajahs  who  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Jcmlah  Rajah.  One  of  these  is  Ghoorka,  the  original  seat  of 
the  power  which  has  made  such  extensive  conquests  in  those  regions.  Jemla  was 
once  bounded  by  Gurwal,  and  had  the  ascendancy  over  numerous  states.  It  contains 
a  line  valley,  indented  with  deep  ravines  twenty  miles  long,  and  ten  wide,  resembling 
that  of  Ne{^,  but  more  checquered  with  hills.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains 
valuable  mines  of  rock  salt.  The  Bhootees,  who  are  Lamaists,  form  the  majority  of 
the  population;  but  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  have  reached  us  through 
the  medium  of  natives,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

Mucwanpoor  is  an  important  district  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepill.  |  Muewanpoor. 
It  was  fbrmeriy  more  extensive  than  it  now  is.  It  lies  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the 
Ncpil  valley,  and  the  San  Cosi  river.  One  half  of  it  is  in  the  level  country  called 
the  Terriani,  a  belt  about  twenty  miles  wide.  This  contains  some  hilly  and  poor 
land,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rich,  though  uncultivated,  and  on  this  account 
abounding  in  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  breed  of  elephants  is  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind.  The  native  Rajahs  formerly  encouraged  the  exuberance  of  the  jungle 
for  their  own  defence,  cultivating  a  few  rich  spots  which  were  concealed  in  the  bosom 
of  tlie  forests.  Under  the  Ghoorka  dynasty,  it  has  become  more  extensively  cleared. 
It  produces  excellent  tobacco,  and  some  red  cotton.  To  the  north  of  the  Terriani, 
Mucwanpoor  consists  of  a  gradation  of  small  hill».abounding  with  pines.  The  pea- 
santry all  over  the  district  are  dirty  and  poor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  of  the 
Britiah  with  the  Nepalese  government,  the  former  proposed  to  restore  an  old  Rajah  to 
the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  this  territory:  but  the  matter  probably  remains  still 
unf;ettled,  being  put  off  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Nepalese.  To  the  east  of  Nepal 
Proper,  the  mountains  are  chiefly  occupied  by  two  tribes  called  Kirauts  and  Lim- 
boos  intermingled,  both  subject  to  the  Ghoorkas.  They  arc  not  sincere  followers  of 
the  Brahmins,  but  are  compelled  by  their  present  rulers  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
the  cow,  for  which  they  have  a  strong  predilection.  With  Thibet  there  are  two 
roads  of  communication  from  Napal. — Morung  lies  on  the  east  of  Muc-  |  Momog. 
wanpoor,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  physical  character,  tt  continues  subject  to  the 
Ghoorkas,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  extending  thirty-five  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  Teesta. 

To  the  east  of  Morung  lies  the  principality  of  Sikkim,  about  sixty  |  siudm. 
miles  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  included  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  river  Teesta.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lapcha  tribe.  They  mostly 
profess  Lamaism,  eat  beef,  pork,  and  other  animal  food  held  by  the  Hindoos  in 
detestation,  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  and  do  not  marry  their  females  till  they 
amvo  at  maturity.  They  are  not  so  enervated  by  excess  in  religious  devotion 
as  the  Bhootees ;    hence,  though  the  latter  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  govem- 

•  KlrkpatricVs  Nepal,  p.  117. 
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ment  previous  to  tHe  Ghoorka  invasion,  the  armies  consist  principally  of  the  more 
vigoroua  Lapchas.  In  178d,  the  Ghoorkas,  in  a  desperate  contest  near  to  the  capi- 
tal Sikkim,  defeated  the  Rajah,  and  soon  after  obtained  possession  of  the  princi- 
pality ;  though  the  submission  of  the  people  and  their  leaders  was  only  partial,  ami 
accompanied  with  much  annoyance  to  their  masters,  who  afterwards  gave  them  a  chief 
of  their  own  tribe.  In  the  rupture  .between  the  Ghoorkas  and  the  British  in  1814, 
the  Rajah  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  pacification  was  reinstated  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  mountain  territory,  together  with  a  tract  of  low  land  ceded 
by  the  Ghoorkas,  essential  to  the  support  of  his  people.  This  is  rich,  but  not  at  all 
under  cultivation.  The  chief  produce  is  rice  and  madder.  In  consequence  of  (heir 
coincidonce  in  religious  faith,  this  state  keeps  up  more  intercourse  with  Thibet  thaii 
any  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  it  is  through  this  mcdiuin 
that  all  communication  is  conducted  between  India  and  the  Chinese  authorities  od 
the  north  sido  of  the  Himalah  mountains.  The  establishment  of  a  state  independent  of 
the  Ghoorka  sway,  and  under  friendly  relations  with  tho  British  government,  has 
arrested  tho  progress  of  Ghoorkan  ambition  to  the  eastward,  where  Bootan  would 
have  fatten  an  easy  prey,  and  the  approximation  of  this  power  to  the  Birman  empire 
might  have  generated  scenes  of  the  most  extensive  warhke  confusion.  The  fort  of 
Naggrce,  in  Sikkim,  is  a  place  of  uncommon  strength,  which  the  Ghoorkas  gave  up 
with  much  reluctance,  and  which  the  British  have  strengthened  for  the  Rajah  with 
some  powerful  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Bootiii.  I      Contiguous  to  Sikkim  on  the  east,  is  Bootan,  the  country  of  the  Deb 

^Rajah,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  Thibet,  estimated  at  an  ex- 
tent of  250  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  average  breadth.  It  is  entirely  mountain- 
ous in  its  northern  part,  the  reverse  of  Thibet,  which  is  a  level  table  land.  At  the 
base  of  the  hills,  near  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  there  is  a  valley  choked  up  with  jun|,^le, 
and  unhealthy.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  is  greatly  diversified,  and  there 
are  places  of  very  opposite  climates  in  sight  of  each  other.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  agricultural  industry,  and  irrigation  is  much  attended  to  ;  the  labours  of  the  field 
are  devolved  on  the  females.  Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Bootan ;  but  mon- 
keys of  a  large  size  and  a  handsome  form  abound,  and  are  held  sacred  by  the  Bboo- 
tees,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos.  A  caravan  dispatched  by  the  Deb  Rajah  annually 
visits  the  Rungpoor  district,  bringing  with  it  the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  of  the 
country,  Thibet  cowtails,  walnuts,  ivory,  musk,  gold  dust,  silver  in  ingots,  Chinese 
silks,  tea,  paper,  and  knives,  besides  horses  ;  it  takes  back  in  return,  English  wool- 
lens, indigo,  dried  fish,  quicltsilver,  cloves,  nutmegs,  incense,  sandal  wood,  copper, 
tin,  gunpowder,  hides,  cotton  cl^h,  and  pigs.  The  value  of  the  whole  scarcely 
exceeds  30,000  rupees  ;  and  the  indigo  forms  one  half  of  it.  This  timid  govcrnmeni 
will  not  permit  any  caravan  from  Bengal  to  enter  Bootan.  The  military  weapons  oi 
the  Bootancrs  are  bows  and  arrows,  short  straight  swords,  faulchions  resembling  prun- 
ing hooks,  and  a  few  bad  matchlocks.  The  people  are  of  large  stature,  many  ft 
them  six  feet  high :  more  ruddy  and  robust  than  the  Bcngalese,  but  very  subject 
to  glandular  swellings  in  the  throat.  Their  eyes  and  features  are  in  a  great  mea5»uTe 
Mongolian.  Their  skins  are  smooth;  and  they  have  no  beard  till  well  advanced  in 
years.  Tea  is  much  used  among  them.  Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  to- 
gether flour,  salt  butter,  bohea  tea,  with  some  other  astringent  vegetable,  and  water; 
boil  them  together,  and  beat  them  up.  When  they  have  finished  the  cup,  they  lick  it 
clean  with  the  tongue.  Their  houses  have  only  one  story,  but  the  palace  of  the 
Deb  Rajah  has  several,  which  arc  ascended  by  \ofiy  stairs.  The  country  being 
mountainous,  abounds  in  bridges  hung  on  iron  chains.  When  the  Dob  Rajah  takes  a 
dose  of  physic,  his  physician  is  obliged  to  swallow  an  equal  dose.  The  ministers  |)1 
religion  are  quite  distinct  in  their  habits  from  the  people,  and  the  latter  take  no  part  m 
•Hl^Pfyj**       matters  of  spiritual  concern.     The  Deb  Raiali,  their  governor,  is  con^i- 

jah  and  Dhar-  ,  ,         ^,    *  ,  .i»,.         •J.,."  „     «  t\i.  .^« 

nn  &«i»h.  dereu  as  the  secular  vicegerent  of  their  spintual  prmce  called  Vatirm 

Rajah,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the  deity,  who  sometimes  interposes  his  opinion 
with  an  air  of  authority.  The  people  of  the  low  countries  belong  to  subdued  tn'be-S 
and  the  true  Bootaners  live  in  the  mountains;  sometimes  descending  to  enforce  obe- 
dience from  the  people  of  tlie  plains,  to  inflict  chastisement,  or  to  invade  the  neigh- 
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bouring  states.  On  such  occasions  H  is  said  that  their  attacks  oxhibtt  a  faonrid  com- 
bination  of  cowardice,  perfidy,  and  diabolical  cruelty.  It  was  in  1772  that  this  coun- 
try first  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  British,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  invasion 
roade  I>y  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  territory  of  the  Cooch  Bahar.  Two  battalions  of 
native  infantry  were  employed  to  drive  tliem  back,  and  pursue  them  into  their  own 
country,  when  the  fortress  of  Dellamcotta  was  taken  by  storm.  On  this  occasion 
the  Deb  Rajah  obtained  a  peace  through  the  mediation  t)f  the  Teshoo  Lama.  The 
to^ii  of  Tassisudon,  the  capital  of  Bootan,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  val- 
ley, which  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  castle  or  palace 
i^  of  a  quadrangular  form.  Near  it  is  a  long  line  of  sheds,  where  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  forging  brazen  gods,  and  other  ornaments  for  their  houses.* 

On  the  soutii  of  Bootan,  and  extending  a  great  way  to  the  east,  is  the 
kingdom  of  Assam.  It  adjoins  the  province  of  Bengal,  at  tlie  north- 
cast  comer,  about  the  91st  degree  of  cast  longitude.  It  is  thought  probable  that  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  on  the  east,  about  the  96th  degree  of 
longitude,  and  is  at  that  part  180  miles  from  Yunan  in  China.  It  is  the  bks'm  or 
valley  through  which  a  largo  portion  of  the  river  Brahmapootra  flows.  The  avexagc 
breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  seventy  miles,  but  the  present  territory  of  the  Rajah 
of  Assam  nowhere  reaches  the  hills, — these  belonging  to  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan. 
The  western  province  is  named  Camroop,  extending  nearly  as  fur  east  as  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  middle  Kamakhya.  The  long  island  formed  by  the  division  and 
rc-union  of  the  river,  contains  many  low  woody  hills,  and  a  great  extent  of  fine  low 
land,  possessed  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  middle  province,  or  Assam  Proper, 
in  more  extensive  than  the  western.  No  European  has  penetrated  much  further  than 
Gohati,  the  capital,  situated  at  is  western  extremity.  Its  length  is  not  known.  It 
comprehends  the  northern  half  of  the  western  island  formed  by  the  Brahmapootra, 
and  the  whole  of  the  very  large  island  named  MajuU.  It  is  more  fertile,  and  less 
hilly  than  Camroop.'  The  third  province  is  a  small  and  insignificant  tract,  of  which 
very  httle  is  known.  For  a  great  way  to  the  east,  no  part  of  this  state  lies  on  tha 
south  side  of  the  river.  On  the  north  Assam  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Boo- 
tan, Auka,  DufTala,  and  Miree,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garrow  mountains,  which 
become  liigher  as  they  extend  east,  and  change  the  name  of  Garrow  to  that  of  Naga. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  arc  similar  to  those  of  Bengal.  Three-fourths 
of  the  produce  consist  of  rice.  The  trade  of  this  kingdom  has  drminished  of  late 
years,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  by  the  violence  of  intes- 
tine broils.  It  is  a  rule  of  state  in  Assam  that  no  person  of  the  royal  blood  can 
succeed  to  the  throne  if  he  has  any  blemish  or  scar  on  his  body ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  mark  artificially  those  who  are  not  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  prevent  civil  wars  about  the  succession.  The  criminal  code  is  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  among  the  rich  its  punishments  are  easily  averted  by  bribery.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  of  any  rebel,  both  male  and  female,  are  capitally  punished* 
Rafts  covered  with  human  heads  arc  sometimes  found  floating  down  the  Brahma- 
pootra, supposed  to  be  supplied  from  this  source.  The  population  is  supposed  to 
l>c  under  half  a  million :  about  three  fourths  of  the  country  are  uncultivated  jungle, 
h  contains  no  shops  nor  markets,  and  their  towns  are  merely  groups  of  the  most 
Qiiserable  hovels.  The  national  character  has  deteriorated  since  the  introduction  of 
tlic  Brahminical  religion.  They  have  become  more  pusillanimous  towards  foreigners, 
and  more  disunited  among  themselves.  | 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Assam,  to  the  west  and  the  north,  there  are 
a  few  states  or  principalities  which  maintain  more  or  less  show  of  inde- 
pendence.    Such  is  Bidgenee,  the  Rajah  of  which  has  port  of  his  pos- 
iicssions  within  the  limits  of  the  Bengal  province,  subject  to  the  English,  ajid  another 
part  within  the  territory  of  Bootan,  while  the  spot  on  which  his  capital  is  situated  is 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  deriving  a  degree  of  independence  from  its  ambiguous 

•  See  Capt.  Turner's  Account  of  Thibet,  and  Dr.  l\  Duclutnan. 
t  See  Mr.  Wade's  work.  Dr.  >'.  liuclianan. 
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positkML  Here  the  prince  is  •uspected  of  harbouring  bad  charecten,  and  sharing 
in  thetr  plunder.  He  pays  a  tribute  of  2000  rupees  to  the  EngUsh.* 
te  oumn.  |  The  tribe  called  the  Garrows  occupies  a  portion  of  the  territory  indoded 
in  the  great  bending  of  the  Brahmapootra,  where,  from  running  west,  it  turns  to 
the  souUi.  They  formerly  occupied  Uiis  territory  to  the  margins  of  the  river,  but 
are  now  confined  to  an  inland  hilly  district  They  are  a  ferocious  and  irregular  set 
of  people,  and  a  military  establishment  is  required  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  hold 
them  in  check  during  the  fairs.  Mingled  with  them  are  some  hostile  tribea,  who 
have  subdued  portions  of  their  country,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Thej 
are  a  more  robust  race  than  the  Bengalese,  both  men  and  women  are  active  in  their 
habhs,  and  would  be  industrious  if  they  were  secured  in  a  fair  recompense  for  their 
produce.  Biit  their  transactions  with  their  neighbours  are  said  not  to  be  subjected 
thOt^bano'  tp  good  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  They  eat  all  sorts  of  aoimal 
looM.  **^  food,  including  dogs,  cats,  frogs,  and  snakes*  Milk  they  hold  in  abhor- 
rence,  as  a  kind  of  excrementitious  matter.  They  are  partial  to  puppies,  whid)  they 
cook  in  the  most  cruel  manner  that  can  be  conceived.  They  first  make  the  animal 
eat  as  much  rice  as  its  stomach  will  receive,  then  tie  his  four  legs  together,  and 
throw  him  on  the  fire.  They  take  out  the  animal  when  sufficiently  broiled,  rip  open 
the  body,  and  divide  the  rice  in  equal  shares  among  the  party  assembled.  This 
prooess  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed  by  the  Bengalese  traders.  They  have  some 
other  characteristic  barbarous  customs.  When  a  quarrel  arises  between  two  Gar- 
rows,  the  weaker  party  escapes  to  a  distant  hill :  both  parties  plant  a  tree  bearing  an 
acid  fnat  called  chatakor,  and  swear  solemnly  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
eating  their  adversary's  head  with  the  juice  of  its  fruit.  If  no  opportunity  occura 
for  many  years,  the  feud  is  handed  down  with  undiminished  virulence  to  posterity. 
The  pai;ty  which  eventually  succeeds  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  adversary,  boils 
it  with  the  fniit  of  the  tree,  eats  part  of  the  soup,  and  distributes  the  remainder 
among  his  friends :  the  tree  is  now  cut  down,  and  the  feOd  is  ended ;  the  party  of 
the  deceased,  instead  of  indulging  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  acquiesces  in  the  award 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  other.  They  set  a  high  value  on  the  heads  of  Bengalese 
people,  especially  when  they  belong  to  persons  of  rank.  When  they  separate  one 
firom  the  body,  they  bring  it  reeking  among  their  friends,  fill  the  skull  with  victuals 
eai  out  of  it,  and  accompany  the  feast  with  dancing;  then  bury  it  for  a  length  of  time 
svfficient  to  make  the  flesh  separate  easily  from  the  bones,  after  which*  they  dance 
round  it  as  before,  and  hang  it  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  house  of  the  murderer.  Such  a 
skull  has  its  value  in  exchange  hke  any  other  piece  of  property.  It  forms,  in  fact, 
a  circulating  medium ;  and  the  value  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  indiridual. 
The  head  of  a  Hindoo  factor  who  had  purchased  the  zemindary  of  Caloomaloopara 
was  valued  at  1000  rupees;  that  of  a  common  peasant  costs  ten  or  twelve.  TlM 
none  of  their  own  people's  heads  may  be  passed  off  in  this  manner,  they  make  a 
point  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  powder.  Domestic  feuds  are  numerous; 
but  they  have  courts  held  by  their  chiefs  for  settling  disputes.  These  courts  do  not  in- 
flict any  punishinent,  unless  a  man  is  detected  in  uttering  a  falsehood  before  them, 
which  incurs  the  penalty  of  instant  death.  Dishonesty  and  steaUng  are  not  frequent, 
but  murders  are  daily  occurrences.  Those  who  are  not  converted  to  the  Brahminical 
religion  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  supreme  god  has  a  wife, 
though  no  children.  They  use  no  images  or  temples.  They  do  not  write  their  own 
language;  a  few  among  them  can  read  and  write  Bengalese.  This  description  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  the  northern  Garrows.  The  southern  are  partially  converted  to  the 
Brahminical  religion.  Their  colour  is  sometimes  a  light,  sometimes  a  deep  brovn. 
Tb^y  have  a  surly  look,  a  flat  nose,  small  eyes,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  overhanging 
eyebrows,  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  round  face.  The  women  are  singularly 
ugly,  short  and  squat,  but  strong-bodied,  and  work  at  all  occupations.  Intoxication 
is  very  common,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  crimes,  t 

*•**»•         I      Cachar,  on  the  south  of  Assam,  is  a  large  territory,  which  the  Birman^^ 
have  invaded  with  various  success,  sometimes  being  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of 

•  Dr.  F.  BuchMan.  f  Sipon.    EUiot    Dr.  F,  Buchanw. 
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the  unhealthinesfl  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  succeeding  in  exacting  tributary 
engagements*  Between  Gachar  and  Arracan  lies  Cassay,  or  Munipoor,  |  vwupom, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bengal  districts  of  Tiperah  and  Silhet,  and  on  the  east 
separated  from  the  Birman  territories  by  the  river  Keenduem.  The  natives  have 
the  soft  countenances  of  the  Hindoos,  very  different  from  the  Birman  physiognomy^ 
Several  of  them  who  have  been  taken  prisoners,  are  now  settled  in  the  Birman  ca« 
pita],  Ummerapoor,  where  they  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  various 
branches  of  handicraft  work.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  form  the  only  ca* 
valry  in  the  Birman  empire.  Their  music  is  pleasant,  and  conformable  to  the  £u* 
ropean  taste.  They  profess  the  Brahminical  religion.  Their  capital  is  Munipoor, 
in  N.  latitude  24*  20',  and  £.  longitude  94''  30'.  The  tract  in  which  it  is  situated 
forms  the  nearest  communication  between  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal  and  the 
north-west  quarter  of  tlie  Birman  empire,  but  the  whole  route  has  not  been  traversed 
by  any  European.  A  communication  is  kept  up  between  Munipoor  and  Assam.,  It 
was  taken  by  the  Birmans  in  1774,  and  is  still  tributary  to  that  power.* 
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INDOSTAN   CONTINUED. 

The  Deccatif  or  Sauihem  Indostan. 

The  countries  topographically  described  in  the  preceding  book  are  sometimes 
called  Indostan  Proper.  To  the  south  of  these  lies  a  beautiful  triangular  region, 
stretching  from  a  broad  base  of  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  through  a  range  of  the 
same  number  of  degrees  of  latitude,  that  is,  from  23°  N.  to  S^  but  gradually  becom- 
ing narrower  as  it  proceeds  southward,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  at  Cape  Comorin. 
This  portion  of  India  has  been  called  the  Peninsula;  and,  to  distinguish  it  from« 
country  which  is  to  follow  it  in  our  descriptions,  it  has  been  denominated  "  the  Pe- 
ninsula on  this  side  of  the  Ganges."  A  more  appropriate  name  for  it  is  the  Deccan, 
which,  according  to  some,  means  Dakkany  or  "the  south,"  according  to  others  Diuc- 
<fl<)  or  "&e  country  on  the  right,"  as  it  is  on  the  right  of  those  travellers  pr  conquer- 
ors who  enter  by  the  way  of  Persia.  The  term  Deccan  has  not  always  been  equally 
extensive  in  its  application.  In  its  most  ancient  acceptation  it  included  the  whole 
peninsula,  for  it  all  belongs  to  the  Poonyaboomij  or  holy  land  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is 
full  of  ancient  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  has,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history,  been 
inhabited  by  Hindoos.  At  the  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  Puranas,  it  was,  like 
^e  rest  of  Indostan,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  principalities. 

The  five  original  nations  which  inhabit  this  country  go  under  the  common  appel- 
lation of  Draviras.  The  GoorjanaSy  or  Goojers,  seem  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  other  four  at  some  period  comparatively  recent,  by  circumstances  buried  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Other  two,  die  MahraUas  and  Telingas  have  always  been 
numerous  and  powerful  nations,  occupying  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  south,  the  Camatas  or  Canaras  come  in  con- 
tact with  thtm,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  Tamtdasy  or 
I^rmnrat  properly  so  called,  dwell  in  the  southern  extremity.  This  division  of  races, 
marked  by  diversity  of  language  and  of  writing,  and  consecrated  by  a  religion  which, 
prohibits  any  mixture  of  caste,  has  withstood  the  shock  of  conquests,  the  caprices  of 
tyninta,  and  -even  the  intolerance  of  Mahometan  bigotry.  Within  the  territorial  limits 
of  these  difllerent  races,  a  certain  number  of  others  are  found,  who  have  been  induced 
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to  emigrato  to  tliiii  countrj  by  motiYCB  of  interest,  or  who  have  nought  in  it  an  asylum 
from  the  cruelty  of  conquerors :  but,  as  they  have  remained  completely  insulated, 
their  manners,  customs,  languages,  religious  and  nuptial  ceremonies  bear  testimoo; 
to  their  origin,  and  to  the  permanent  character  of  all  their  institutions. 
DivUoitt.  I  Conquests  and  political  revolutions  have  occasioned  changes  in  the 
boundaries  and  relative  importance  of  the  kingdoms  which  have  been  formed  in  this 
Rta^om  of  I  peninsula.  The  kingdom  which  in  the  fifth  century  had  Vijanagara,  or 
viMOeccao.  I  Bisnagor,  for  its  capital,  is  more  particularly  denominated  ''the  lungdum 
of  the  Deccan"  in  the  writings  of  the  Portuguese,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  It  compre- 
hended the  more  modem  provinces  of  Khandesh,  Dowletabad,  Bejapoor,  Goleonda, 
Berar,  and  Gundwana.  It  was  also  called  the  kingdom  of  Narsinga,  from  tlie  title 
assumed  by  its  sovereigns.  The  Mahometan  emperors,  or  Great  Moguls,  when  thcjf 
conquered  a  great  part  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  Dowletabad  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous portion,  called  it  the  government  or  vice-royalty  of  the  Deccan. 

This  province  underwent  various  changes,  sometimes  by  eniargcnieut 
and  sometimes  by  curtailment,  according  to  the  chan|;ing  fortune  oi 
arms,  till  at  last  the  viceroy  or  Nisam  of  the  Deccan,  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  his  masters  to  make  hin^self  independent,  erected  a 
separate  state,  now  subject  to  England,  r>f  which  the  centre  is  Hyderabad,  and  tu 
which,  as  a  state,  the  name  of  the  Deccan  is  sometimes  particularly  applied. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  names  of  provinces  now  em- 
ployed in  the  geography  of  the  Deccan  are  sometimes  those  imposed 
on  them  as  Mogul  governments,  sometimes  those  of  indigenous  or  mussulman  kini;- 
doms,  and  sometimes  those-  which  are  derived  from  the  ancient  tribes.  It  niu^t  be 
confessed  that  these  fluctuations  give  the  geographer  a  troublesome  task. — Old  poli- 
tical divisions  are  always  less  important  than  those  now  existing,  and,  from  the 
recency  of  the  last  change,  existing  divisions  in  the  present  instance  are  not  dctiucd 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  we  must  trace  their  leading  features.— -Till  very  lately 
wc  should  have  been  inclined  to  arrange  them  under  three  or  four  diflerent  heads 
founded  on  their  political  condition,  viz.  the  Mahratta  states,  the  Mahometan  posse.^- 
fiions,  including  those  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  the  En^jli^^h 
provinces,  and  the  Hindoo  principalities  of  the  south.  But  recent  revolutions  have 
so  completely  reduced  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  countries  immediately  subjected  to 
England  arc  now  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  those  of  the  former,  as  to  break  up 
all  compactness  of  territory  ;  the  others,  likewise,  are  become  so  completely  subser- 
vient, or  at  least  so  cfTectually  prevented  from  numbering  the  possibility  of  oi)Cii 
defiance  among  their  political  prerogatives,  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  follow  a 
simple  topographical  order,  noticing,  as  we  proceed,  the  influence  of  recent  events 
in  modifying  the  present  state  of  the  different  localities.— -In  prosecution  of  this  pl^? 
we  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  Deccan  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory which  lies  between  the  river  Nerbuddah,  with  its  parallel  of  latitude^  extended 
to  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Krishna,  and  then  of  the  remaining  part  or  triangu- 
lar termination  of  the  land,  lying  between  the  parallel  of  the  Krishna  and  Cape 
Cdmorin. 

The  Deccan  Proper  does  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  inland 
navigation  as  the  more  northerly  provinces  already  described.  'T^^ 
rivers,  when  swollen  by  periodical  rains,  are  too  impetuous  to  admit  of  it,  and  when 
not  so  swollen  they  are  too  shallow,  except  near  the  sea,  where  their  course  is  oh- 
structed  by  sand  banks.  The  roads  have  at  the  same  time  always  been  impractical- 
ble  for  wheel  carriages.  Hence,  this  region  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  an  interchange  of  commodities.  These  tow 
been  transported  on  bullocks,  the  property  of  a  class  of  people  name^d  Banjamcs, 
emigrants  from  Rajepootana,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  four  tribes,  tlie  Rbatores 
Burteah,  Chowan,  and  Powar.  In  1813,  these  were  supposed  to  pos:()6ss  182,0W 
head  of  cattle.  Besides  these,  a  race,  called  Mooltanies,  professing  the*,  Mu*j«'""*" 
religion,  who  say  that  they  fled  from  Mooltau  when  invaded  by  Nadir  S^uliin  1"^^' 
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have  a  share  in  the  same  occupation  of  carrierB,  and  muster  about  5000  or  6000  head 
of  cattle.* 

We  shall  ndvf  take  our  departure  from  the  central  parts  in  the  north ;  proceed  next 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  then  take  the  western  provinces  in  the  same  order,  that 
is,  from  north  to  sputh. 

We  hegin  with  the  extensive  province  of  Gundwana,  so  called  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Gonds  who  inhabit  the  western  pftrts  of  it,  or  Gundwana 
Proper.  The-  eastern  parts  consist  of  a  number  of  petty  raja-ships,  which  are  almost 
independent,  luid  not  mutually  connected.  They  are  of  no  political  importance,  ex- 
rept  that  they  form  a  s^ong  westerly  frontier  to  Bengal  and  Orissa,  the  country 
being  wild  and  impenetrable  to  an  Amy.  Gundwana  is  a  large  quadrangular  territory, 
with  its  sides  obliquely  placed  in  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  *0n  its 
north-west  side,  it  is  bounded  by  Malwah  and  Allahabad  ;  on  the  north-east  by  Ba- 
har  and  Bengal ;  on  the  south-east  by  Orissa  and  the  Northern  Circars,  which  lie 
between  it  and  Bengal  Bay ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  Khandesh,  Berar,  Beeder, 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  Sone  :  the  Wurdee  and 
Godavery  form  its  south-west  frontier  line,  and  receive  several  tributary  streams  from 
it.  The  Karoon,  Hatsoo,  and  Silair,  are  the  largest  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected, 
and  none  of  them  are  navigable  within  its  limits.  It  is  on  the  whole  mountainous, 
poor,  ill  watered,  unhealthy,  wild,  and  thinly  peopled.  A  chain  of  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation  extends  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Bengal  almost  to  the  Godavery, 
.separating  the  western  or  Nagpoor  districts  from  the  eastern.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  hills  arc  called  Kums  or  Carnas.  The  native  Gonds  in  the  west 
are  a  miserable  race,  scarcely  advanced  one  step  in  civilization,  and  the 
very  lowest  iii  tlie  scale  of  Indian  society.  They  are  Brahminical  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmins  having  condescended  to  officiate  as  spiritual  directors  to  some  of  their 
chiefs,  but  thoy  retain  many  impure  customs,  and  oat  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  with 
the  exception  of  beef.  One  of  their  chiefs  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Delhi  by  one  of  Aurengzebe's  officers,  was  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion, 
had  his  conquered  lands  restored,  and  received  the  title  of  Boorahan  Shah.  His 
descendants  were  afterwards  carried  to  Nagpoor  by  the  Malirattas.  They  are 
Btill  Mahometans,  but  highly  respected,  and  family  alliances  with  them  are  ambi« 
tiouslj  courted  by  the  other  Gond  chiefs. '  All  the  Gonds  have  been  rendered  tribu- 
ta7  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  collection  of  the  tribute  could  never  be  executed  with- 
out the  presence  of  an  armed  force. 

The  capitdl  of  Gundwana  is  Nagpoor,  being  the  seat  of  the  Bhoonsla  |  Nagpoor. 
Mahratta  dynasty.  In  some  maps  it  is  erroneously  represented  as  tho  capital  of  Be- 
rar, which  is  an  adjoining  province.  Nagpoor  is  an  extensive  city,  of  modem  date, 
but  meanly  built.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  roofed  with  tile. 
h  ia  imperfectly  fortified  with  a  wall.  The  fort  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength* 
The  British  residency  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a  small  ridge 
of  high  ground,  t  The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  100,000.  This  was  once  a  powerful  government,  but, 
having  so  far  departed  from  its  old  system  of  reserve  and  neutrality  as  to  join  Sindia 
in  a  confederation  against  the  English,  it  was,  in  1803,  deprived  of  Cuttak,  and  thus 
cut  off  from  its  connection  with  the  sea.  Recently  the  Raja  Appa  Saheb  having, 
under  the  veil  of  friendly  relations,  engaged  in  a  series  of  deceitful  plots,  some  of 
which  were  formed  immediately  afler  he  had  been  reinstated  in  valuable  possessions 
hy  the  conquerors  at  whose  mercy  he  was  placed;  that  individual  was,  in  1818,  placed 
in  confinement,  from  which  he  escaped,  and  has,  by  the  latest  accounts,  led  the  life 
0^  a  predatory  fugitive  among  the  Gonds,  while  a  legitimate  heir  of  the  family  has 
been  instated  in  the  throne  and  territory;  but  the  powers  of  the  family  are  now  greatly 
curtailed,  the  British  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  sitaated  on 
the  Nerbuddah.  Amerkoontook,  in  N.  lat.  22''  55'  and  E.  long.  82<^  I  Amakmrn- 
7',  is  a  wild  and  thinly  inhabited  region,  but  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hin*  |  ^"^ 

Mp.  W.  Hamllton'i  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
t  A  view  of  the  residency  and  the  adjoining  hills,  if  given  in  Prinsep's  Narrative,  p.  14V 
wd  a  plan  of  the  vicinity  of  the  city  at  p.  230. 
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^oo  pilgrimage,  fVom  containing  the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  Nerbuddah  men,  ft 
has  not  beeri  explored  by  Europeans ;  but,  being  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Brilislt 
Miiiiddii.  I  dominions,  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  better  known  to  geographers.  Mun- 
dela  is  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Nerbuddah,  delivered  up  to  the  British  in  1818.  The 
central  district  of  Ghotteesghur  is  better  cultivated  than  the  rest  of  this  desolate  pr9> 
Rutumpoor.  |  vince,  and  exports  grain.  Its  capital,  Ruttunpoor,  consists  of  1000  mi- 
serable and  straggling  huts,  near  to  which  is  an  idol  of  blue  granite,  nine  feet  high, 
rubbed  over  with  red  paint,  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  Here  are  many  pools  and 
tanks;  and  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society.  Byepoor,  another  to^n  in  the  same  district,  coalaina 
3000  huts. 

id     I      On  the  east  of  Gundwana,  on  the  Bengal  Bay,  is  the  province  of 
I  Orissa,  bounded  by  Bengal  on  the  north,  and  the  Northern  Circara  on 
the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chilka  lake.    In  the  interior  the  hilla  are 
rugged,  upcultivated,  overgrown  by  rank  jungle,  and  unhealthy  in  the  highest  degree, 
so  that  armies  have  sustained  enormous  losses  by  sickness,  in  the  mere  act  ofcrosts- 
ing  the  mountainous  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Godavery  io  the  Mahanuddj. 
This  province,  though  provided  with  so  strong  a  natural  barrier,  has  always  easily 
changed  its  masters,  in  consequence  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  :  and,  as  its  un- 
healthiness  has  discouraged  colonization,  the  Hindoo  manners  are  maintained  in 
greater  purity  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  India.     It  contains  some  monuments 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  flourishing  coiAitry  previously  to  the  Mahometan 
invasion,  and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  narratives  of  some  early  travellers. 
Neaiiy  half  of  it  is  now  under  British  jurisdiction,  including  all  the  low  parts  on  the 
sea-coast     Tins  part  is  plain  and  fertile,  but  not  well  cultivated  or  peopled.    Its 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  a  hundred  to  each  square  mile.     The  hilly  parts  are  pos- 
sessed by  native  Zemindars,  who  are  called  Ghurjauts,  and  are  tributary  to  the 
British  government.     They  contain  about  thirty  persons  to  the  square  mile.    Rice 
and  salt  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  province.     In  the  tributary  part,  the  people 
are  wretched  and  poor.     Some  live  by  burning  charcoal,  or  smelting  iron,  others  br 
felling  timber.     The  country  swarms  with  wild  animals,  among  which  are  tigers  and 
jackals.     In  the  back  lying  parts  of  the  province,  the  native  Ooreas,  a  courageous 
and  fierce  race,  retain  their  pristine  barbarous  manners,  and  commonly  go  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  or  swords,  which  last  are  broad  at  the  end  and  narrow  in  the 
middle,  and  worn  naked.  An  irreconcilable  hatred  has  always  subsisted  between  this 
people  and  the  Mahrattas.     Those  Ooreas,  who  are  within  the  British  jurisdiction, 
have  adopted  industrious  habits,  and  are  pusillanimous  and  cunning.  In  the  northern 
maritime  part  of  Orissa  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  calicos,  called 
BeiuoR!.        I  sanaesy  for  turbans.     The  sea-port  town  of  Belasore,  on  the  Booref 
Bellaun  river,  though  much  fallen  off,  having  been  a  great  place  for  European  fac- 
tories at  an  early  period  of  intercourse 'between  India  and  Europe,  is  still  noted  for 
maritime  transactions.     It  has  at  different  times  been  the  scene  of  warlike  open- 
tions.     In  1688,  in  a  dispute  with  Aurengzebe,  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  wvkr 
Captain  Heath,  a  battery  of  thirty  guns  token,  and  the  town  plundered.    In  1803,  it 
was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Nagpoor  Raja,  and  has  ever  since  remained  at- 
tached to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.     The  district  of  Cuttak  to  the  south,  Ijing  b<»- 
twecn  the  Chilka  lake  and  the  river  Solundee,  is  a  flat,  rich,  alluvial  country.    '1^^ 
town  of  Cuttak  is  large  and  populous,  and  its  situation  below  high  water  mark,  so 
as  to  require  embankments  to  preserve  it  from  being  inundated  by  the  tide. 
J«npie  Mid     j      In  the  district  of  Cuttak,  in  this  province,  is  the  celebrated  Juggernaut, 
Tncgemt.     |  in  lat  19"  40'  N.  and  long.  85"*  54'  E.  Juggernaut  is  one  of  tliename^ 
of  the  god  Vishnu,  under  which  he  is  worshipped  in  various  temples  in  different  part-^ 
of  India.     This  temple,  however,  being  esteemed  supcremincnt  in  sanctity,  >^^^'*^ 
the  name  of  Juggernaut  by  way  of  eminence.     It  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  decays 
granite,  but  conspicuous  from  a  distance,  and,  on  so  flat  a  coast,  an  excellent  lan|^* 
mark  for  navigators.     The  town  Pooree,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  dirty  and  w 
built,  inhabited  by  a  sickly  Hindoo  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  priests  and  offi- 
cers of  the  idol.    The  land  for  ten  miles  round  the  temple  is  reckoned  so  holy  as  »<> 
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insure  future  bliss  to  every  person  who  dies  witMn  its  boufids.  A  ridiculous  legend 
in  attached  to  the  origin  of  the  image.  Krishna,  a  divine  incarnation,  was  acci- 
deolQlly  kilted  by  the  arrow  of  Angada  a  hunter,  and  his  bones  were  placed  in  the 
belly  of  an  image  made  by  Yiswacarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods.  A  succession  of 
different  images  has  been  fabricated,  «nd  the  Brahmins  engaged  in  removing  the 
sacred  bones  are  obliged  to  bandage  their  eyes  for  fear  of  being  struck  d^ad  by  (he 
cfTiilggnce  of  the  relics.  The  image  at  present  exhibited  4s  a  carved  block  of  wood 
with  a  hideous  visage  painted  black,  the  mouth  wide  and  red,  the  eyes  and  head  very 
large,  without  legs  or  hands,  having  only  stumps,  of  arms.  At  ceremonies,  he  is 
.supplied  with  gold  or  silver  arms.  There  are  other  two  idols  representiAg  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  which  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  The  cars  on  which  they 
arc  elevated  arc  eighty  feet  high,  resembling.  Ifindoo  pagodas,  supported  by  strong 
frame:*  placed  on  four  or  five  rows  of  wheels,  which  deeply  indent  the  ground  as 
lliey  turn.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cars  are  covered  with  English  broad  cloth,  in 
party-coloured  stripes,  and  decorated  with  streamers.  During  the  fes- 
livai  of  Ruth  Jattra,  the  three  images  arc  brought  forth*  with  prodigious 
ceremony  and  noise,  and  moved  along  on  these  machines,  amidst  the  s 
immense  multitude,  from  the  temple  to  the  garde  n-houSc  of*the  idol.  The 
emulation  excited  to  participate  in  the  office  of  dragging  tiiesc  carriages 
U  very  highf  the  distance  is  abmit  a  mile  and 'a  half,  but  the  motiDn  is  so  slow  that 
the  journey  occupies  throe  or  four  days.'  lIorrilDle  scenes  often  occur  oif  these 
occasions.  IVumerons  individuals  aro  squeezed  br'trod  to.  death  By  the  impetuous 
rushing  of  the  multitude.  Many  miserable  persons  die  of  flAnine  or  fatigue  round 
the  place,  and  oflen  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  beforo  they  reach  the  termination 
uf  tbeir  pilgrimage.  Many  oiler  tliemselves  as  voluntary  sacrifices  to  .gratify  the 
idol.  Here  superstition  assumes  a  peculiarly  disgusting  form.  The  temple,  throne, 
and  carriage  of  tfie  deity  are  covered  with  indecent  soalptures  :  the  motions  which 
arc  made,  and  the  songs  sung  by  the  attending'  pdesllB  and  ministers,  are  grossly 
obscene,  and  "^e  highest  merit  and  aduiiratlon  aire  aitaehed  to  the  unn&tural  resolu- 
tion of  suicide,  when  formed  and  executed  by  any  iij^atuated  individual.  Whefi  any 
^uch  announces  his  intention  of  resigning  life  in  this  revolting  manner,  L  seVimBote- 
the  crowd  makes  way  for  the  devoted  individual,  who  throws  him^lf  on  |  ^'^ 
the  ground  before  one  of  the  chariot  wheels,  and  is  erushed  to  death. '  Sometimes, 
by  laying  themselves  awkwardly  down,  they  are  not  immediately  killed,  but*  languish 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  agonies  of  deaUi.^  «Their  bodies  are  not  interred,  but  left 
to  the  dogs  and  the  vultures*  The  air  is  deeply  ^infected  with  the'  putrid  effluvia 
emitted  by  the  half  consumed  bodies,  "and  to  great  distances  round  the  place  human 
lK>nesand  skulls  lie  strewed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  the  times  of  the  fes^ 
tivals,  religious  mendicants  of  all  descriptions  abound,  who  employ  various  strange 
devices  to  stimulate  the  charity  of  the  multitude,  such  as  standing'  on  their  heads, 
niling  their  eyes  with  mud,  and  their  mouths  with  straw,  or  lying  extended  in  a  pud- 
die  of  water.  Numerous  offerings  of  food  are  made  to  Juggernaut,  and  provisions 
which  have  been  presented  by  others  are  purchased  with  much  eagerness,  on  account 
<>f  the  sacred  character  which  they  have  tiius  acquired.  One  singularity  takes  place 
here,  that  the  distinction  of  caste  is  forgotten,  and  all  descriptions  of  pilgrims  feast 
with  the  Brahmins.  Some  old  persons  come  on  purpose  to  die  at  Juggernaut,  and 
utany  measure  the  whole  distance  of  a  long  journey  by  the  length  of  ,fiieir  bodies. 

A  great  road  from  Calcutta  to  Juggernaut  has  been  begun*  raised  at 
<ui  average  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country.  Between  Cuttak 
aodJuggemaiit,  the  branches  of  the  Maha  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty- 
seven  stone  bridges  are  required.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  town  and  temple  has 
^n  widened,  to  prevent  the  dismal  casualties  above  alluded  to,  arising  from  the 
nishing  of  the  fanatical  crowd  on  the  opening  of  the  gate.  This  place  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattas  in  1803,  and  now  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  heathen 
tempb  of  the  most  exceptionable  kind,  regulated,  and  its  economy  managed^  under 
the  British  government.  Scruples  tod  remonstrances  have  been  inade  by  wril  mean- 
Vofc.  II Z 
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ing  individuals  on  this  point*  The  £uro|>6ans  certainly  give  no  coun- 
tenaneo  to  the  atrocious  acts  of  self  immolation  which  are  perpetmted 
hero  under  the  influence  of  deluded  opinions :  but  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor  fair 
to  suppress  by  force  the  customary  expressions  of  devotion,  and  the  institutions 
which  have  for  ages  been  subservient  to  it,  and  it  would  show  too  much  apathy  to 
stand  aloof,  and  leave  the  scene  to  its  own  course,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  its  attend- 
ing barbarities.  It  is  better  to  give  full  toleration,  and  at  the  same  time  excrcisc 
their  power  to  mollify  the  hideous  features  of  supelc^tition  by  human  regulations 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  general  mind,  and  fitted  to  impress  it  gradually 
with  the  superiority  of  liberality  and  good  sense  to  the  fooleries  of  superstition 
and  the  useless  tortures  and  violations  of  natural  feeling  to  which  it  impels  its 
votaries. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  receipts  from  the  pilgrims  (chiefly  at  the  toli:>) 
amounted  to  87,159  rupees. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  accounts  of  the  temple  stood  as  follows:— 


BevcBM  and 
expauBoTUie 


Receipts.  Kiipecs. 

From  pilgrims,  chiefly  at  the  tolh*, 87,159 

From  lands  assigned  to  the  temple,       ......  20,643 

Authorized  collections  at  the  temple, 5,997 

113,799 
Expenditure.  » 

CoUeotor's  establishment,  and  contingencies,^         .  .   17,257 

Value  of  broad  cloth  for  the  idol, 1,605 

Expense  of  the  temple  itself, 56,612 

75,374 


Balance  remaining  to  government, 36,425 

The  number  of  taxable  pilgrims  sometimeu  amounts  to  70  or  80,000;  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  exempted  from  taxation  is  always  much  greater.  Many 
ofieriogs  are  made  to  this  temple  all  ouer  Indostan  and  transmitted  either  in  the  fomi 
of  merchandise  or  bills  of  exchange.  The  economy  of  the  temple  is  vested  in  the 
Raja  of  Khoorda,  by  the  British  government.  It  is  thought  that  1,200,000  persoiui 
attend  annually,  of  whom  a  very  great  nunqber  never  return. 
SftifoSian  I  "^^^  province  called  the  Northern  Gircars,  includes  a  great  part  of  the 
OicuB.  I  territory  which  o^co  belonged  to  Orissa,  viz.  from  Goomsur  to  the  rivei 
Crodavery.  It  extends  south  as  far  as  the  river  Gundegama.  The  southern  part  is 
subjected  to  extreme  heat  in  summer,  the  thermometer  sometimes  standing  at  W 
at  midnight  for  an  entire  week.  Under  this  heat  the  wood  warps  to  such  a  degrer, 
that  the  nails  fall  out  of  doors  and  tables,  and  glass  is  liable  to  crack.  The  hill 
fever  prevails  in  the  upland  parts.  Much  grain  is  produced  in  the  Circars.  Fruits 
and  esculent  roots  do  not  succeed,  and  are  thought  to  be  injured  by  the  sea  air.  The 
foreBts'of  Rajamundry  on  the  Godavery  yield  abundance  of  large  teak  trees*  SoT^ 
rai  kinds  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stufis  are  manufactured  here,  but  not  in  re- 
markable quantity;  the  thread  is  prepared  by  the  females.  Ships  of  500  toos  arc 
built  at  the  mouUia  of  the  Godavery.  The  native  inhabitants  are  wholly  Hindoos, 
with  the  oxception  of  a  few  Mahometans  in  the  towns.  The  hilly  lands  are  in  tlic 
hands  of  zemindars,  some  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  Carnatic  and  Orissa,  hy 
SSS?^*"  I  ^?  Mahometans,  in  1662.  Other  lands  arc  divided  into  villages  or  town- 
liflw.  I  ships,  a  sort  of  corporations  provided  with  their  proper  establishment  of 

oncers  ana  servants.  Under  this  simple  form  of  government,  the  inhabitants  have 
lived  from  time  immemorial.  The  boundaries  of  villages  have  been  seldom  ahercd, 
though  oflen  injured  or  desolated,  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  families  h&«< 
continued  for  ages.     The  inhabitants  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breakup: 

*i.iVi®*?.  ^^  details  and  reasonings  in  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p  1^'' 
tnini  eaiuon. 
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up  of  kingdomfi  while  their  village  and  its  internal  economy  remain  unchanged.  This 
state  of  society  is  prevalent  in  the  whole  southern  t>r  peninsular  India. 
In  1541,  this  country  was  subjugated  by  tlie  Mahometans.  In  1724, 
it  was  transferred  frond' the  house  of  Timour  to  the  Nizam  ul  Mulk.  In 
1742|  it  was  ceded  to  the  French  East  India  Company.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  by  a  grant  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Nizam.  A  considerable  force  (six  na^ 
tivo  battalions)  is  required  to  preserve  this  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  moun- 
taineers, whose  haunts  are  not  dnder  the  control  of  the  British. — 6an- 
jam  is  the  most  northern  district  in  this  province,  containing  Goomsur, 
a  largo  zemindary,  the  possessor  of  which  was  found  on  accusation  and  subsequent 
inquiry  by  the  British  magistrate  in  1816,  to  have  b^en  guilty  of  a  long  series  of 
murders  among  the  females  of  his  seraglio,  whom  bo  destroyed  by  the  most  inhu- 
man  tortures,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  a  well  where  numerous  boues  were  founds 
demonstrating  that  the  practice  had  been  kept  up  for  many  yeaiSi* — To 
the  south  of  this  is  Yizagapntam.  This  district  contains  the  zemindary 
of  Bobilee,  the  possessor  of  which,  Kangaroo,  who  ranked  as  the  first 
poligar  in  the  country,  on  being  taken  in  his  lust  strong  fort  by  the  French  com- 
mander, at  the  instigation  of  a  hostile  neighbour,  in  1757,  ordered  a  thorough  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  women  and  children  of  Jiis  garrison;  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  out  of 
four  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  vengeance  when  their  chief  fell,  passed  through  tho 
quarters  of  his  enemy  Vizeram  Rauze,  and  stabbed  him  in  thirty  two  places. — ^The 
district  of  Rajamundry  hes  along  both  sides  of  the  Godavery,  but  the  |  sidunuBibr. 
^eater  part  to  the  south.  This  is  the  only  country  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Bengal 
Bay  which  furnishes  teak  wood.  There  is  a* considerable  cultivation  of  sugar  on 
tho  Delta  of  the  river. — To  the  south  of  this  is  Masulipatam,  famous  |  ^tamOpmam, 
for  its  chinti^es.  The  population  is  industrious  and  numerous,  so  that,  though  the 
country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  it  imports  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  other 
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provisions.— To  the  south  of  this  is  Guntoor,  a  rich  and  populous  dis- 
trict, and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Findarees  in 
1815.  Between  the  10th  and  the  22d  of  March,  a  band  of  these  miscreants,  amount^ 
ing  to  6000,  plundered  908  villages,  murdered  166  persons,  wounded  485,  and  in- 
flicted torture  on  2251.  There  were  eighteen  persons  who  killed  tliemselves  in 
despair  on  the  approach  of  this  banditti.  Many  of  the  natives,  though  unarmed, 
made  a  gallant  defence,  and  it  was  afterwards  in  contemplation  to  allow  them  arms 
to  protect  themselves  from  gangs  of  robbers ;  but  the  precautions  since  adopted  of 
utterly  destroying  the  Pindaree  combinations,  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  effectual  pre- 
rentive  of  any  repetition  of  such  scenes.* 

Having  proceeded  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  a  little  beyond 
Ihe  Krishna,  we  shall  return  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  great  province 
of  Gundwana,  proceeding  here  also  from  north  to  south,  and  consequently  beginning 
with  the  province  of  Khandesh,  which  is  separated  by  the  Nerbuddah  from  Malwah 
on  tho  north,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Guzerat,  and  on  the  south  by  Aurungabad  and 
Berar.     The  river  Tuptee,  which  runs  through  it,  from  east  to  west,  is  of  consider- 
able si«e,  with  deep  and  steep  banks  of  firm  black  earth,  and  sending  off  numerous 
ravines  on  both  sides,  intersecting  the  country  for  several  miles.     A  considerable 
portion  of  this  province  formerly  belonged  to  the  Holcar  family.     It  v^as  well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated,  but  has  of  late  years  been  ruined  by  plunder  and  war.     The 
chie&  of  the  Bheel  tribes  possess  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Boorhanpoor,  and,  besides 
their  own  people,  keep  some  Arabs  and  others  about  them,  to  assist  in  making  for- 
cible exactions  on  their  neighbours.     Ilolcar's  dominions  here  were  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1818.     At  this  time,  when  the  Maliratta  power  was  rcducf^d,  I  Ambiancoio. 
the  Arab  colonies  were  strong  in  Khandesh,  and  it  was  necessary  lor  the  |  "*"• 
victors  to  expel  them.     They  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  tho  only  choice  allow- 
vd  to  them  was  transportaUpn  to  their  native  Arabiiui  deserts.     When  they  were  re- 
duced by  force,  they  escaped  this  lot  in  conscqucnco  of  some  niisiiitorprctation  which 
-Kcurred  in  the  course  of  the  oegociations.     They  were  allowed  to  transport  them- 

♦  See  page  144,  of  this  volume. 
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selves  wherever  Uiey  pleased.*  The  Ambs  have  always  made  a  figure  as  lirave  boI- 
diers  in  this  part  of  Indian  In  the  Peshwa's  furmj  they  received  fifteen  rupees  per 
month,  while  the  natives  of  the  Deccan  only  received  six,  and  those  of  Upper  lodos- 
tan  eight  The  forts  which  made  the  most  determined  resistance  in  1S16,  were  Mul- 
ligaum,  which  surrendered  in  consequence  of  their  great  magazine  having  beenbloitu 
up;  Talnere,  where  the  garrison,  having  acted  treacherously  under  the  mask  of  su- 
ing for  terms,  was  put  to  the  sword;!  and  Aseerghur,  which  surrendered  after  a  vi- 
gorous resistance. 

PiofiMtor  I  Berar  is  a  province  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape;  the  north-west  side 
"*^*  I  being  bounded  by  Khandesh,  the  north-east  by  Nagpoor  in  Gundwana, 

which  is  sometimes  erroneously  represented  as  part  of  Berar,'  and  the  south  by  Au- 
ruofabad  and  Boeder.  Its  capital  is  £lichpoor.  Berar  is  an  elevated  valley,  almost 
eqmdistant  from  the  west  and  cast  coast  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  cultivated,  but  tome  parts  of  it  are  naturally  ferttlo,  and  contain  rich  grass  pas- 
tures.  The  cultivated  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  pease,  and  flax.  In  the  beginnini;  of 
CfthBhiiftnL  I  spring  a  shocking  ceremony  takes  place  at  Cala  Bhairava,  in  the  moun- 
tains, between  the  rivers  Tuptee  and  Nerbuddah.  It  is  the  practice  of-  some  per- 
yvwioTNi-  I  sons  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Berar -to  make  vows  of  suicide,  in  return  for 
'^^  I  answers  which  their  prayers  are  believed  to  have  received  from  their 

idols.  Thi»is  the  place  where  such  vows  are  performed  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
whetk  eight  or  ten  victims  generally  throw  themselves  from  a  precipice.  The  cere- 
mony gives  rise  to  an  annual  fair,  and  some  trade.  But,  on  the  whole,  every  sort  of 
prosperity  has  been  wretchedly  kept  down  by  the  lawless  spirit  of  plunder  which  has 
been  indulged. by  persons  of  various  difecriptions;  and  the'^ovemment  of  the  Nizam 
,  haa  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  stemming  these  irregular  proceedings,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  troops,  and  even  his  ministers,  having  beeii  guilty  o^  patronizing 
the  mischief,  and  sharing  in  its  spoils. 

PravteMoT  I  The  province  of  Boeder  lies  on  the  south  of  Berar,  bounded  by  Au- 
^'^^^^  I  rungat>ad  on  the  west,  and  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  on  the  east.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  mountainous,  and  it  is  in  ge- 
neral very  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  Hindoos  to  one  Ma- 
hometan, though  it  has  long  been  subject  to  Mahometan  princes.  It  is  at  present 
included  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Boeder,  the  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  a 
Hindoo  sovereignty  before  the  Mahometan  conquest.  It  was  noted 'for  worbot 
tutenague  inlaid  with  silver.  It  is  much  decayed,  but  contains  the  remains  of  some 
very  good  buildings. 

To  the  south  and  the  east  of  this  province  is  the  large  province  of  Hy- 
derabad, extending  to  the  Krishna  river  on  the  south,  and  bounded  by 
the  Northern  Circars  on  the  east;  Gundwana  and  part  of  Boeder  are  contenninoas 
with  it  on  the  north.  It  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  hilly  surface,  and  therefore 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  adjoining  parts  of  India.  During  three  months  in 
the  year,  the  thermometer  is  oflen  as  low  as  45^,  or  even  35°.  Woollen  blankets 
shawls,  and  quilted  silks  are  used  as  a  protection  from  this  degree  of  cold.  A  fe* 
of  the  principal  nobility  use  English  broad  cloth  as  a  luxury.  The  territory  is  natu- 
rally productive,  but  the  cultivators  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  much  oppressed  by  their 
superiors.  To  the  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive  tract,  at  present  desolate  and 
covered  with  jungle,  contains  traces  of  ruined  towns  and  inclosures,  which  indicate 
the  former  existence  of  a  numerous  and  civilized  population.  The  fiscal  arrange- 
ments are  so  bad,  that  commerce  labours  under  extreme  discouragement. 
Gtf  or  Bpto.  The  city  of  Hyderabad,  die  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  is  ^'^^ 
"•^^  four  miles  long,  and  three  broad  within  the  walls ;  the  streets  are  narrov, 

crooked,  and  ill  paved.     Its  population  is  reckoned  200,000.     The  palace  m 
orartortkt       mosques  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings.     The  court  of  Hy<ieial>» 
*•  retains  more  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Jlie  old  Mogul  government 

than  any  other  in  Indostan.     The  Nizam  possesses  large  magazines  full  of  the  pi^ 
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settts  whioji  he  has,  at  difierent  t^nes,  received  from  native  and  European  powers, 
consisting^of  bales  of  cloth,  cas^s  of  glass,  china  and  glass  ware,  clocks,  watches, 
and  simihir  Articles;  which^are  hoarded  without  being  ever  seen.  The  Nizam  is  a 
vassal  of  the  British  government^  but  his  court  has  sometimes  been  a  scene  of  busy 
intrigue,  and  the  ear  of  hi§  highness  has  dflen  been  assailed  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  enemies  of  that  govemment,*imder  such  ^circumstances  as  could  not  afford  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  bettering' his  situation,  and  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  a  total 
loss  of  his  High  rank. '  Solfhe  of  these  intrigues  were  instigated  by  Kuropaans  hostile 
to  England,  duriiig  the  late  war. 

Golconda,  to  #ie  east  of  t^e  capital,  though  renowned  for  diamond  |  Goiconda. 
mines,  contains  hone  at  presenj,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  did.  But  the  fortress  is 
a  considerable  dop6t  for  diamonds  brought  from  other  parts  to  be  polished  and  fa- 
shioned for  sale  by  the 'diamond  merchants  of  Golconda.  The  fortress  is  used  as  a 
state  prison,  where  (he  obpojcicrus  members  of  the  Nizam's  family  are  confined,  in 
which  number-tare  at  pi^ent  included  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  two  youngest  sons. 

Two  provinces  of  the  D^cean  Proper  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  both,  according 
to  exishn^ divisions,  are  partiy  situated  on  the  western  shore,  though  extending  a 
^eat  way  inland— Auilungabad  and  Bejapoor. 

The  surface  of  the  province  of  Aurungabad  is  very  irregular,  and  in  Tfw'mte  or 
general  mountamous  to  wait!  the  western  Ghauts.  It  contains  the  sources  AumncBiMiL 
of  many  rivers,  but  none  of  them  acquire  any  considerable  size  within  its  limits.  Most 
of  it  has  been  long  in  th^'  possession  of  the  Mahratt^,  particularly  the  sea  coast, 
which  has  from  that  cause,  been  infamous  for  piracy.  Its  capital.  An-  |  in  capital, 
ningabadrin  lat.  19^  54[  N.  and  long.  75^  33'  E.  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Au- 
rengzebetwhik  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  It  continued  the  metropolis  of  the  Nizams 
til  1  they  quitted  it  for  Hyderabad,  as  heiAg  too  close  upon  the  Mahratta  frontier.  Ah^ 
mcdnuggur  is  aibftress  in  the  middle  of^this  province,  beautifully  situated  among  the 
mountains. '  ■  ItKas  beeii  generally  inthe  hands  of  a  Mahratta  chief,  sometimes  of  Sin- 
dia,  sometimes  of  j^he  Peshwah.  It  is'populous,  and  contains  elegant  architectural  re- 
mains of  Mogul  buitdibgs. — Dpwletabad  is  a  town  and  strong  fortress, 
Kcven  miles  N.- W;*  fVom  the  city  of  Aurungabad  j  belonging  to  the  Nizam. 
The  fortress  is  formed  of  aninsulated  mass  of  granite,  and  the  only  entrance  is  an  as- 
cent, part  of  which  is  a  covei^cf^way  cat  through  the  heart' of  the  rock,  so  that  it  can  only 
bo  taken  by  famikie.  It  contaiirs  within  itself  reservoirs  of  water.  Not  AntiqnHiCT  ©r 
far  from  this  ts  the  village  of  Vt^otpj  in  the  neighbourhood  qf  which  is  £Uon- 
found  a  most  astonishlhg  group  of  Hindoo  temples,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  These 
contain  a  sort  of  pantheon  of 'alh the  Indian*  deities.  The  numberless  sculptures, 
triezes,  columns,  and  chapebj  appkreritry  suspended  in  the  air,  display,  every  where, 
a  great  refinement  of  taste  united  to  labour  inconceivable.  The  symbols  seem  to 
have  been  formed  partly  by  BrahAiinical  tind  partly  by  Budhist  devotees.  At  present 
they  are  not  held  in  any  veneration,  nOr  visited  by  any  class  of  pilgrims;  but  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dowletabad,  whkfH  was. in  adcieht  times  the  seat  of  a  pow- 
erful Hindoo  principidity  under  the  name  of  fieoghjr,  they  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  the  aeal  of  the  reignmg  families  of  that  metropolis.  ■  *The  village  and  its  lands  be- 
ing now  transferred  to  the  British  government,  we' wait  for  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  symbols  and  inscriptions,  as  none  h^  hitherto  beeh  'given  by  imy  competent 
scholan 

To  thiB  province  belongs  the  Island  of  BoMBJLf,  thi  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal British  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  ladift,  \n  lat.-19<'  56'  N. 
and  long.  72^  &f  £.  This  snudl  island  is  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  whin- 
stone  rock,  one  on  the  west,  five  miles  long,  and  another  on  the  east,  eight  miles  long. 
These  rooks  are  united  at  each  end  by  a  low  belt  of  laftd,  whioh  seems  to  be  of  re- 
cent fonnation,  and  over  which  the  sea  is  said  ftometimes  to  have  broken,  and  flooded 
40,000  acres  of  land.  The  Gc^r  river,  belonging  to  the  island  of  Salsette,  and 
which  runs  into  the  cbftnnel  sqpiarating  this  island  from  Bombay,  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned similar  inundations,  and  flowed  quite  across/^ombay, island  into  the  ocean  at 
its  southern  side.  When  first  notk:^d  by  EuropeaoB,  Bombay  was  reckoned  -a  most 
nnhedthy  place.    It  contained  a  cocoa  nut  wood«-«vTbe  fortifications  of  this  island 
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are  thought  too  extcnsivo,  as  roquhring  too  numerous*  a  garrison.  The  hoasee  arr 
built  of  wooden  pillars,  supporting  wooden  verandas.  The  view  of  the  bay  from  the 
fort  is  extremely  beautiful.  Bombay  is  a  barren  rock,  un^  for  agricul- 
ture; but  possesses  great  advantages  for  trad^  and  for  shi[Hl^il(iing,  the 
rise  of  the  tides  being  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale. 
The  docks  belong  to  the  Company,  but  the  persofts  who  contract  for  the  timber, 
the  inspector  on  delivery,  and  the  builders  of  vessels,  are  alwa^rs  Parsees,  v^ho  mono- 
poUzo  every  department,  and  build  many  large  vessels,  some  of  1000  tons.  The 
teak  wood  of  which  they  are  built  is  brought  from  the  western  cide  of  the  Ghaut 
mountains. .  The  Parsees  are  exceedingly  thriving,  and  contribute  ifmch  to  tho  pros* 
perity  of  the  settlement.  This  httle  island  commands  the  whole  trade  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  India,  and  of  tho  Persian  Gulf.  In  I814^the  Company's  marine  at  Bombay 
consisted  of  eighteen  armed  cruizers,  besides  armed  bo|Lts,  advice  boats,  and  other 
craft,  a  force  requisite  on  account  of  swarms  of  cunning  and  ferocious  pirate  by  whom 
these  seas  are  infested.  In  1716  the  population  was  16,000;  in  18^6  it  amounted  to 
161,000.  The  European  society  at  Bombay  is  less  numerous  thaa  at 
the  other  presidencies,  and  the  salaries.of  the  functionaries  are  smaller, 
consequently  there  is  less  profusion,  although  great  abundance  and  even  elegance,  in 
their  mode  of  living.  The  territorial  possessions  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bombay  presidency  are  small  compared  to  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  lir 
chiefly  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  industrious  of  Indostan,  and  carry  on  a  very  great  trade.  Very  few  capital  con- 
demnations occur  in  the  crimnial  court,  sometimes  not  one  in  six  years. — Twentr 
days  are  required  to  convey  a  letter  by  post  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
bay. A  telegraphic  communication  was  once  projected,  but  not  earned 
into  execution.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  stations  in  the  interior  might  be  exposod 
to  the  attacks  of  plunderers  for  the  sake  of  concealing  their  own  motions.  The 
small  town  of  Mahim,  on  this  island,  has  a  Portuguese  church,  to  which  a  college 
for  priests  is  attached,  but  their  chief  semina/y  is  at  Goa,  where  ojl  attend  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  learning. 

The  comparatively  large  island  of  Salsette,  on  the  norfh-of  Bombaj, 
was  formerly  separated  from  it  by  a  narr(Av  strait,  but'  they  aro  now 
ly  a  narrow  causeway.  The  length  of  the  island  is  eighteen  miles,  and 
its  breadth  tiiirteen.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adaipted  to  ^e  production  of  the 
most  valuable  articles ;,  yet  it  unaccountably  ix^main^  uncultivated,  and  covered  witli 
jungle,  which  makes  it  more  unheallhy  in  its  present  state  thah  Bombay.  Some  at- 
tention has  lately  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  rottds^  which,  along  with  the  cause- 
way, have  a  natural  tendency  to  introduce  other  iroprovemeqts.  The  causeway 
gives  great  facility  to  the  gardeners  in  bringing  their  produce  to  the  Bombay  market, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  injured  the  harbour.  The  operation  of  embankments  in  pro- 
ducing either  depositions  or  Uie  stagnation  of  the  water  at  a  particular  spot  from  the 
meeting  of  opposite  currents,  or  the  contrary  effect  of  an  active  cuirent,  attended  by 
the  deepening  of  a  moveable  bottom,  is  seldom  Foreseen  with'  such  precision  as  t'. 
afford  certain  practical  rules  on  this  point  of  engineering.  That  this  island,  at  sooip 
period  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  early  history,  has  enjoyed  a  high  prosperity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  former  great  works  found  on  it,  such  as  tanks  and  terraccN 
accompanied  with  flights  of  steps.  It  is  also  rich  in  mythological  antiquities.  There 
are  several  extraordinary  caverns  iif  it,  one  of  which  resembles  that  at  Carli  on  i\^ 
adjoining  part  of  the  continent,  and  contains  two  gigantic  figures  at  Budd&,  twenty  fo^^ 
liigh,  showing  that  the  works  belonged  not  to  the  Brahminical,  bat  to  the  Duddliist 
system  of  faith.  The  Portuguese  converted  the  place  into  a  Christian  church.  T))<7 
did  not  destroy  the  images  as  in  many  other  instances ;  but,  not  having  coolne5< 
enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  simple  Aionuments  of  art  and  of  antiquated  opiBi|)i^'< 
they  converted  them-  into  Christian  emblems,  painted  them  red,  and,  with  a  pio^'* 
zejj,  cherished  them  as  valuable  proselytes ;  many  others  of  an  ugliness  incorri- 
gibly heathen,  they  utterly  effaced.  Considerable  quantities  of  bay  sak  are  mafl' 
ropidMion.  I  here  in  tho  shallows  along  the  5#horc. — Tlic  island  is  estimated  fo  ^•oirtw^ 
60,000  inhabitants,  onO  fifth  of  whom  arc  Christians,  partly  descendants  of  the  For 
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tuguese,  partly  a  6ort  of  converted  Hindoos.  The  inhabitants  are  altogether  an  or- 
der]/ race ;  a  crbilinal  trial  does  not  occur  amongst  them  for  years  ;  drunken  quar- 
rels and  p^ty  assaults  being  the  utmost  extent  of  their  breaches  of  the  peace.  Here, 
as  in  Bombay j^  several  Indian  languagesj  tpgether  with  Indian  and  Portuguese,  are 
spoken  with  almost  equal  freque/icy,'  ^nd  writings  on  business  are  drown  up  in  all 
of  them. ,  On  this  island  are  the  town  (Lnd  fortress  of  Tanna,  the  latter  commanding 
the  passage  between  the  island  and  t^e  continent.  It  was  taken  from  the  Mahrattaa 
mlT73.  '  • 

£Jephanta  i»  a  beautiful  island  in  tbis  group,  about  seven  miles  from  {  Efepkaat». 
Bombay,  and  'five .  from  Ihe  continent ;  composed  of  two  long  hills  with  a  narrow 
valley  between  theip,  and  is  n^&rly  sfic  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  landing  place 
there  was  formerly  ah  ill-shaped  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of  a  solid 
rock,  which  has  now,  in  a  gre^t  measure,  fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  It  was 
from  this  statue  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  island  its  present  name.  This  island 
contains  the  most  cdebrated  of  thpse  artificial  caverns  which  bear  wit-  |  ittctve. 
Qcss  to  the  influence  of  superstition  in  animating  its  votaries  to  execute  the  most 
astonishing  labours.  The  entrance  is  fifly-five  feet  wide,  its  height  and  length  about 
eighteen.* 

The  temple  itself  is  130  feet  long,  and  123  feet  wide ;  its  height  varies  from  17} 
to  15  feet ;» it  is  supported  by  twenty-^six  massy  columns,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
the  interior  is  covered  with  sculptures  which  di&r  from  those  of  Kennery  in  Salsette, 
in  being  Brahtninical^  These  have  suffered  severely  from  the  assaults  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  most  remarkable  figure  i^  a  bust  with  three  heads,  colled  the  Tri- 
murti;  the  middle  head  representing  Brahma  the  creator;  the  other  two  Vishnu  the 
pregerrer,  and  Siva  the  destroyer.  Such  are  the  leading  capacities  in  which  the 
character  of  the  Deity  is  contemplated.  These  sometimes  appear  to  be  three  re- 
presentations of  one  Being,  at  other  times  the  worshippers  view  them  as  distinct 
persons,  according  to  the  varying  conceptions  of  a  vague  metaphjrsical  theology. 
The  length  firom  the  chin  to  the  crown  of  the  head  is  six  feet;  and  the  countenances 
would  be  remarkably  beautiful  were  it* not  for  an  inordinate  thickness  in  the  under 
liP'*  ^o  document  whatever  exists  to  lead  to  any  probable  conjecture  regarding 
the  period  at  which  this  ^mple  was  formed,  or  the  individuals  to  whom  it  owes  its 
existence. 

Between  Bombay  and  the  maun  land,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  |  Qm^ja. 
very  narrow  strait,  is  Caranja,  or  Oorun  isle,  to  which  convicts  are  sent  from  Bombay 
to  be  employed  in  public  works.    A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured  here, 
yielding  a  revenue  to  government  of  11,000  rupees,  (1100/.) 

About  fifteen  miles  south  from  Bombay  are  the  small  islands  of  He- 
nerj  and  Kenery,  both  fortified,  and  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates. 
Four  miles  farther  south  are  Colabbaisle  and  Colwoman's  islands  which  are  esteemed 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  European  troops  on  account  of  their  great 
salubrity,  and  the  facility  with  which  intemperance  among  the  millitary  may  be  pre- 
vented, andy  though  not  hitherto  so  employed,  seem  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
oa  they  are  not  apphed  to  any  object  of  revenue. 

Returning  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  province  of  Aurungabad, 
^ve  find  the  large  district  of  Baglana,  oi\e  of  the  original  Mahratta  coun- 
trics  from  whence  that  tribe  first  sprung  into  notice.  Its  Rajas  yielded  a  sort  of 
feudal  obedience  to  Aurengzebe,  and  a  tribute  which  was  not  regularly  paid,  its  sub- 
jugation never  having  bedn  complete.  This.country  was  among  the  furst  to  throw 
off  its  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  under  the  conduct  of  Sevajee  the 
first  Mahratta  leader,  and  it  remained  under  a  Mahratta  government  till  1818.  It 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  owed  its  habitual  independence  to  its  natural 
iitrcngth,  Sungumnere  is  another  large  district,|subject  to  the  Peshwah,  l>efore  the 
late  extinction  of  the  power  of  that  family.  The  districts  of  Jalnapoor,  Bheer/  and 
l^^uttehabad,  belong  to  the  Nizam.  That  of  Joonecr  contains  Poona,  the  late  capi- 
tal of  the  Peshwa. 

*  Maria  Graham's  Journal  of  a  llesidence  in  India^  p.  S5,  &c. 
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In  the  ancient  tables  of  the  Hindoos  the  tcnn  Maharashtra  is  given 
to  a  division  of  tlie  Deccan,  chiefly  in  the  north-west  quarter.  Khande^li. 
Baglana,  and  part  of  Berar,  were  included  in  the  original  country  of  the  Mahrattas^ 
extending  north-west  as  far  as  Guz'erat  and  4he  Nerbudda^  where  the  Grassias  and 
Bhcels  commence.  The  Mahrattaa  were  leai^ed^,  with  the  pirates  of  Ae  western 
shorOf  and  bore  with  them  the  common  napte  of  Gapiih  or  robbers.  ThaSf  ahratti 
language  is  now  diffused  much  more  extensively.  This  people  is  not  like  the  Rajc- 
poots,  originally  of  the  military  cast.  ,  They  are  dividcfd  into  three  principal  tribes ; 
the  Koonbee,  or  farmers  i  the  Dungar,  or  shepherds ;  and  Goalah,  or  cowherds. 
Their  make  is  diminutive,  and  has  nothing  of  the^grace  and  dignity  of  the  Rajepoot 
It  is  only  in  very  modern  times  that  this  nation' has  attractl^d  notice,  being  unknu^n 
in  history  from  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest  till  the  reign  of  Aurcii[;zek. 
They  were  governed  by  a  plurality  of  discordant  chi^s,  till  their  .efforts,  were  com- 
bined under  the  adventurer  Sevajce,  the  ill^^gitimate  offspring  of  the  O^oypooi 
family.  After  various  adventures,  ho  settled  at  Poonah,  wherfe  be  (fic3.  Oncl 
his  descendants  delegated  all  hi^  authority  to  a  brahmin,  who  afterwarda  as^unKMl 
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the  sole  power,  under  the  tjtle  of  Peshwa,  fixing  his  residence  at  Poona, 

and  making  a  mere .  pageant  of  the  repres(!ntativc  o^  the  royal  stock. 

viz.  the  Kajah  of  Satara,  whom  he  kept  in  his  possession.  In  tlio  mean 
time  Bhoonsla,  the  paymaster,  seized  the  eastern  portion  of,  the  empire,  and  fued 
his  seat  of  government  at  Nagpo^r.  The  family  of  Sin^ia  estal^ished  itself  lu 
Malwah  and  Khandesh,  and  seized  .a  great  part  of*^  Rajepoot  ana.  ^  Guicowar  seizct] 
a  great  part  of  Guzerat;  and  Holcar  part  of  Malwah.  Theso  phiefs  were  always 
disposed  to  act  in  a  confederate  capacity ;  and  each  dividod  his  conqiies^  amoni; 
the  others.  Their  possessions  were  thus  very  much  mixed ;  the  same  district,  of 
even  tlie  same  town,  being  oflen  held  by  a  plurality  of  chiefs,  each  wjtb  «cpamk 
rights.  Their  more  remote  possessions  used  to  contain  no  larger  number  of  genuine 
Mahrattas  in  proportion  to  the  natives  than  India  now  does  of  English  to  Indiaii!», 
and  in  later  times  the  countries  were  kept  in  subjection  chiefly  through- the  instfu- 
mentality  of  Europeans,  whose  tactics  wei'e  opposed  to  tlie  physical  force  of  tli^' 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans.  •  ^ 

Making  a  constant  trade  of  war,  the  Mahratta^' could  at  anytime 

raise  a  num^ous  cavt^jiryt  though  badly  maintained  and  irregularly  paid 
This4irmy  was  joined  by  Mussulmans,  Hindoos,  Rajepoots,  and  latterly  by  the  Pin- 
darees,  all  of  whom  conceived  it  their  right  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  rc/^lar  paj 
by  ravaging  the  countries  of  the  conquered.  '^A  Mahratta  camp,"  says  J^I.  Tone. 
'*  is  formed  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  and  always  occupies  a  great  extent  of 
ground.  When  tbe  prince's  tent  is  fixed,  the  great  bazar  was  established  in  front  ot 
it,  and  there  all  sorts  of  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  '^^i^  bazar  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable source  of  revenue  to  the  prince;  every  merchant  and  every  tradesman 
belonging  to  it  pays  a  duty  of  about  five  rupees  per  month.  The  dancing  woineoi 
who  follow  the  camp  in  hundreds,  are  also  liable  to  a  regular  tax,  and  even  the  pick- 
pockets, a  great  number  of  whom  follow  the  army  under  the  protection  of  the  prin^^- 
The  cavalry  make  very  long  marches,  and  endure  great  fatigue.  They  sometimes 
give  opium  to  their  horses,  to  carry  them  through  their  fatigues." — This  people. 
while  extending  their  ravages  and  their  conquests,  met  with  a  severe  aod  bloody 
check  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  in  1761,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Ahmed  Sliah 
Abdalla,  the  Afghan  sovereign.  In  1795  they  confederated  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam,  an  expedition  which  turned  out  a  mere  marauding  incursiop,  but  b^ 
fore  and  af\er  this  they  were  much  divided,  and  were  engaged  in  warring  agniii^' 
Their  nratwU  One  another.  The  forces  of  Sindia  and  the  Peshwamet  withasign^ 
quamoi.  ^g|-3^^  f^^^  Holcar  near  Poena,  in  1802.     The  Peshwa,  Baje-Row,  in 

conaequence  of  this  event,  fled  to  Bassein  near  Salsette,  where  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  him  and  the  British,  and  he  was  in  a  few  months  reinstated  at  Poena 
by  General  Wellesley,  (now  the  Duke  of  Wellington.)  This  state  however,  liJtc 
the  others  belonging  to  Uie  Mahrattas,  was  miserably  ill-governed;  oppression,  ex- 
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tortion,  fapaoitv,  embesulometity  and  dlBoontent,  were  every  where  prevafent    All 
the  offices  at  the  court  of  Poena  were  hereditary.^    Not  only  did  the  people  suffer, 
and  industry  consequently  languish,  hut  the  members  of  the  government  perpetually 
preyed  openly  or  secretly  on  one  another,  and  on  the  general  interests.    A  Mahratta 
government  always  considered  itself  as  at  war.     At  the  festival  called  Dusserah,  in 
the  end  of  September,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  they  used  to  prepare  regu- 
larly for  their  expeditions.     The  only  weapon  used  by^he  horsemen  is  a  sabre,  m 
the  use  of  which,  and  the  management  of  their  horses,  they  are  extremely  dexterous. 
The  principal  functionaries  of  a  IJIahratta  state  were 'the  Brahmins; 
they  were  the  only  individuals  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  they  are  remarkably  well  qualified  for  public  business  by  their  extraordi- 
nary urbanity  and  command  of  temper.     A  Brahmin,  however,  afler  being  allowed 
to  fill  his  cofiers  for  years,  generally  fell  at  last  under  the  grasp  of  his  rapacious  prince. 
The  countries  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas  have  been  much  depopulated,  and  filled 
with  miseiy.     '*  I  do  not  helicve,"  says  M.  Tone,  ''  that  a  government  can  be  men- 
tioned on  the  face  of  the  earth  less  capable  of  protecting  its  subjects  than  the  vague 
and  uncertain  system  of  the  Mahrattas,  nor  an  administration  more  rapacious,  more 
corrupt,  less  stable,  and  less  fitted  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
the  tranquiUity  of  the  state.     To  this  are  to  be  ascribed  the«»treme  misery  of  the 
people,  the  oppression,  poverty,  and  famine  which  they  suffer,  and  to  which  this  un- 
happy country  seems  to  be  devoted."^  The  restlessness  of  thePeshwa,  [  Fail  or  the 
(which  might  be  called  perverse  if  we  were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  |  ^«^^"' 
that  an  impatience  of  subjection  and  control  is  universal  among  those  who  have  ever 
tasted  the  sweets  of  independent  rule,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  exhibited  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  indulgence  received,)  hastened  the  downfal  of  the.  Mahratta  power. 
In  1815  that  chief  was  detected  plotting,  in  direct  violation  of  reeent  treaties  which 
he  had  made  with  the  English,  not  only  when  at  their  mercy,  but  when  they  had 
sa.ved  him  fi'om  falling  a  victim  to  the  hostility  of  his  own  brother  chiefs.    His  first 
flagrant  act  was  the  murder  of  the  Guicowar's  ambassador,  Arough  (he  agency  of 
Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  his  minister.     In  consequence  of  this  act  Jils  capital  was  sur- 
rounded, and  he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  article  of  a  former  agreement,  of  keeping 
up  an  auxiliary  force  of  5000  cavalry,  and  to  give  up  certain  districts  for  maintaining 
it.     After  this,  trusting  to  the  co-operation  of  Sindia,  Holcar,  and  others^  he  declared 
open  war,  by  attacking  the  British  residency  at  Poonah.     Defealed^in  thb  attempt, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  wandering  fugitive  with  hi^  &rmy,  was  at  last 
taken,  obliged  to  renounce  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  lus  fitonily,  and  sent  to 
reside  in  exile  at  Pithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  in 'the  province  of  Allahabad. 
The  greater  part  G^Jiis  territories  were  taken  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  British 
antliorities.     The  Raja  of  Satara  was  established  in  his  sovereignty,  and  had  some 
additional  territory  assigned  to  him  from  that  of  the  Ex-Peshwa.    -This' arrangement 
reconciled  the  military  class  of  the  nation;  the  fhll  maintenance  of  the  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  the  preservation  of  their  sources  of  revenue,  quieted  the  religious 
orders ;  and  the  cultivating  and  mercantile  classes  spontaneously  hailed  the  revolution 
as  the  first  dawn  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity.  '    .  • 

The  city  of  Poena,  the  former  residence  of  the  Peshwa,  is  in  lat  IB®  |  cHy  oTPoom. 
30'  N-  and  long.  74®  2'  E.;  100  miles  fi-om  Bombay,  and  seventy-five  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  indifferently  built,  open  and  defenceless,  and  occu- 
pies only  two  square  miles  of  surface.  Several  of  the  houses  are  large,  and  built  of 
square  blocks  of  granAe  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  above  which  there  is  a'  fratne  of  timber 
with  slight  walls.  The  streets  are  named  after  mythological  personages,  and  the 
walls  of  the  houses  painted  with  figures  of  the  gods,  forming  thud  a  spacious  pan- 
theon where  the  history  of  the  Brahminical  deities  may  be  studied  in  traversing  the 
streets.  The  ancient  palace  is  surrounded  by  high  thick  walls,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Peshwa's  brother  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  whife  he  himself  lived 
in  a  modern  house  in  a  different  part  of  the  town.  ^  He  had  made  arrangements  for 

•   Tone,  Aper^a  de  Is  tonstituti  polit  de  V«In^ire  des  MabrsttBS,  (raduit  dans  les  Anntlea 
des  Voyages,  Toin^  V.    ChamBen  on  the  ^u^\nXi^  in  Ihp  Asiatic  Ueaearcbes. 
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buUdiiig  a  new  pakee,  to  bo  eiiecuted  bj  British  arohitects,  and  the  ground  wiis  regu- 
larly conaeciated  by  being  plastered  over  with  ashee  and  cow-dung.  To  the  out  of 
the  city  there  are  excavations  with  mythological  sculptures  of  the  same  kind  vith 
those  of  Elephanta,  but  much  inferior.  The  Moota  Moola  river  which  flows  psit 
this  city,  afterwards  joins  the  Beema,  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  and  during  thenby 
season  a  journey  may  be  accomplished  by  water  in  a  light  canoe  all  the  way  (roo 
Poena  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  population  has  recently  increased;  it  is  now  es- 
timated at  150,000.     The  British  residency  is  about  two  miles  from  Poena. 

Thirty  miles  N.  W.  from  this  city  ace  the  remarkable  excavatioDe  of 
Carli,  sculptured  over,  not  with  Brahminical  figures  like  those  of  £le- 
phanta,  but  with  emblems  of  the  Buddhist  or  of  the  Jain  religion,  i.  a.  figures  of 
elephants,  of  men,  and  of  Buddha,  and  these  axe  confined  to  the  capitals  of  the  pi- 
lars; there  are  no  f^r^onifications  of  the  deity,  and  no  separate  celb  for  sacred  rite& 
The  cave  is  highly  magnificent*  It  has  elegant  hexagonal  columns,  supporting  i 
roof  ribbed  with  teak  wood  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  cave  exactly.  The  portico  is  highly 
laboured,  and  contains  some  figures  remarkable  for  gracefulnese  of  desigiu*  Four 
miles  from  Carli  is  the  remarkably  strong  hill-fort  of  Loghur. 
r^?chiiH^  About  ten  miles  west  from  Poona,  at  Chinchoor,  a  personage  resides 
AoOT.  who,  like  ihe  f^reai  Lama,  is  venerated  as  an  incarnation  of  the  fkvouiite 

Brahminical  deity,  Ganesa  or  Gonputty,  the  god  of  prudence.  He  lives  in  a  large 
dirty  pile  of  building,  accompanied  by  many  Brahmins,  who  subsist  on  the  reveoue 
of  the  land  which  has  been  appropriated  to  the  establislunent  by  the  bounty  of  8upe^ 
stitious  neighbours.  When  Mrs.  Graham  visited  the  place  in  1809,  the  existiog 
Deo  of  Chinchoor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  This  person  worships  his 
other  self  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  that  other  self  being  the  greatest  part  of  the  two> 
and  not  impaired  by  incarnation.t 

Proviaca  of  |  ^uth  from  Aurungabad  is  the  large  province  of  Bejapoor,  extending 
Bq'apoor.  |  as  far  south  as  the  river  Tomboodra,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the 
Krishna*  The  mllritime  parts  of  it,  lying  between  the  Ghaut  mountains-aod  the  sea, 
go  under  the  general  name  of  the  Concan;  the  remainder  is  the  basin  of  the  Erishoa 
and  its  tributaries,  ^the  Beema  and  Gutpurba.  The  horses  reared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Beema  are  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Mahrattas.  In  this  province  the  stvk 
of  building  among  the  lower  classes  undergoes  a  perceptible  change:  the  roofs  to 
the  north  of  the  i&ishna  are  pitched  and  thatched;  those  on  the  souih  are  flat,  and 
covered  with  mad  and  clay.  This  whole  province  was,  during  the  Peshaw's  power, 
exposed  to  dreadful  disorder  and  depopulation,  in  consequence  of  the  projects'of 
rapine  and  oppression  which  that  prince  indulged  against  the  leading  families,  till  at 
last,  in  1804,  tramg^Uity  and  a  more  steady  arrangement  were  established  by  Brilisb 
arbitration. 

The  city  of  Bejapoor,  written  Yisiapoor  in  old  European  books  «f 
travels,  seems  to  ha^e  been  a  very  extensive  place  when  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  before  it  was  taken  by  Aurengzebe  in  16^» 
and  the  fort  was  oae  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  At  present  it  exhibits  scarcely  asy 
thing  but  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins,  attesting  its  ancient  magnitude.  The  fort,  mea- 
sured by  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
flanking  towers  are  numerous  and  of  great  size,  and  the  ditch  cut  cut  of  the  solid 
rock.  Here  are  some  magnificent  ruins  of  the  tombs  of  Mahometan  saints.  Most 
of  the  buildiQgs,  excepting  the  palaces  in  the  fort,  appear  to  have  had  little  or  do 
wood  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  generally  built  of  massy  stone,  in  the 
most  durable  styl^  the  workmanship  being  at  the  same  time  minute  and  elegant' 
The  city  is  said  to  have  contained  amazing  wealth;  and  many  valuables,  andquaO' 
tities  of  the  precious  metals  are  often  found  among  Che  ruins.  Twelve  huge  gui» 
are  still  left,  afibrding  a  specimen  suited  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  fort  itself. 

That  part  of  this  province  which  is  called  the  Concan  declines  gradually  weatwvd 
from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and  contains  many  streams,  but  no  large  river*   TUs 
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coast  bebg  efe^ated,  and  broken  into  wmll  bajs  and  harbours,  was  particiilarlj  fa- 
Tourable  to  piracy^  and  wont  by  the  name  of  the  pirate  coast.  Much  of  it  is  rich. 
It  produces  remarkably  strong  hemp,  but  the  plant  will  scarcely  bear  any  seed.  In 
1816,  the  Concan,  and  the  whole  maritime  country  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  degree 
of  latitude,  were  scoured  by  a  marauding  leader  of  the  Findarees,  called  Sheik  Dullo. 
This  coast  contains  sevend  places  of  note. 

Beginning  at  its  northern  extremity,  we  find  Fort  Victoria  on  a  lofiy  |  roitviemik 
hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bancoot  river.  In  1756,  it  was  a  piratical  state,  and 
was  taken  by  Commodore  James,  in  concert  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  ceded  to  the 
British  along  with  its  district,  consi3ting  of  nine  villages,  in  exchange  for  Gheria.  It 
became  extremely  populous  in  consequence  of  the  securi^  which  property  enjoyed 
within  its  limits,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  there  had  been  an  adequate 
snpply  of  water.  The  fortress  of  Gheria,  situated  on  a  rocky  promon-  |  oiierb. 
lory  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  in  lat  17^  56.'  In 
1707,  Gonajee  Angria  had  established  here  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  pos* 
sessed  a  numwous  piratical  fleet  The  place  was  taken  in  1756,  by  Admiral  Watson 
and  Col.  Olive,  and  the  fleet  destroyed*  There  were  found  in  it  200  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  moveable  property  to  the  extent  of  120,000L  The  island  of  Dewghur  on 
this  coast,  in  16^  21',  commands  a  v^  fine  harbour,  where  vessels  of  600  tons  may 
ride  in  safety  during  the  whole  monsoons.  Between  the  British  possessions  in  Mai- 
wah  and  the  Portuguese  district  of  Goa,  is  the  principality  of  Warree,  |  wanm 
the  chief  of  which  ts  called  Hxe  Bhoonsla.  This  was  Uie  piratioal  state  longest  tole- 
rated Imt  the  Bomtmy  government,  being  only  kept  in  check  by  a  Idpckading  squad- 
ron. Ileadly  animosities  subsisted  between  the  Bhoonsla  and  the  Raja  of  Colapoor, 
by  which  the  whole  territory  was  kept  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  misery.  Warree 
surrendered  to  Col.  Keir  in  1818.  The  fortified  island  and  town  of  Malwan,  in  lat. 
15^  58'  N.  thirty-diree  miles  from  Goa,  were  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  Raja 
of  Cobpoor  in  1613,  and  Yingorla,  in  its.  neighbourhood,  from  the  Ranny  of  Sa^ 
wunt  Warree,  along  with  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  for  tho  purpose  of  suppiesfih 
ing  piracy* 

The  city  of -Goa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Concan,  is  a  place  of  |  Qm, 
great  note,  being, the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  in  lat.  15^ 
30',  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles  south-east  from  Bombay.  It  is  .situated  on  the 
river  Goa,  or  Mantoa,  which  flows  from  the  Ghauts  into  the  Gulf  of  Groa,  by  seve- 
ral mouths,  forming  the  peninsula  of  Bardess  and  the  islands  of  Goa,  Combarem 
and  others.  The  old  city  of  Goa  is  eight  miles  up  the  river,  and  now  deserted  by 
the  secular  inhabitants  on  account  of  unhealthiness.  The  natives  call  this  city 
Tisgaari  or  Trikwrii.*  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  the  island  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Moorish  merchants  driven  from  different  parts  of  Malabar ; 
but  it  was  a  commercial  place  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  contains  many  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  a  style  of  architecture  excelling  any  thing  done  by  Europeans  in 
other  parts  of  India.  New  Goa  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forts  of  the 
harfoour.  In  1808,  there  were  200  churches  in  the  Goa  province,  and  above  2000 
priests.  The  territory  still  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  this  quarter  potQcqcM 
is  100  miles  long  and  20  broad.  Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo.  Rajas  ^^'"^^*^^' 
by  the  Bhamenee  Mahometans  about  A.  D.  1469.  In  1510  it  was  taken  by  Albu- 
querque, and  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  That  nation  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  much  territory,  but  merely  made  India  an  object 
of  pillage,  on  which  they  maintained  a  large  European  army.  In  1680  they  pos- 
sessed, on  this  coast,  Diu,  Damaun,  Choul,  Bassein,  Salsette,  Bombay,  and  Goa. 
They  had  factories  at  several  other  stations,  where  they  influenced  the  respective 
governments.  AJler  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1680,  the 
Portugnese  settlements  were  neglected,  and  left  to  their  own  resources ;  and*  the 
vices  of  their  internal  government,  and  the  exhoritant  power  of  the  inhabitants,  has- 
tened their  decay.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  classes, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Portuguese  population  in  India  consists  of  descendants  of  Eu- 
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ropeoQfl  by  native  women,  and  aumeroviB  ooDYerts  who  hare  joined  them,  and  who 
still  retain  manj  pagan  custooifl.  At  present  the  Portnguese  nation  posaeses  only 
Diu,  Damaun,  Goa,  Dhelli  on  the  island  of  Tinor,  and  Macao  in  Cluna.  €roa  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  viceroy,  a  chancellor,  with  several  other  great  functicMi- 
aries,  and  a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

The  small  state  of  Colapoor  is  partly  in  the  Concan,  and  partly 

within  t^e  Ghauts.  Its  capital  is  in  lat.  16^  19'.  It  has  been  in  modem 
times  a  scene  of  habitual  confusion,  like  most  other  Mahratta  states.  Pamella,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  is  reckoned  die  most  healthy  district  in  the  Mahratta  dominions. 

Satarah,  in  the  'northern  part  of  this  province,  is  a  remarkable  place, 

as  being  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  to  which  the  Peshwa  yielded 
a  nominal  submission,  whilst  he  kept  it  under  his  own  power,  and  used  the  Raja  as  a 
mere  pageant.  Whch  a  new  Peshwa  succeeded  to  power,  he  repaired  to  Satara  to 
receive  Sie  keelaut,  or  dtess  of  investment  The  country  round  Satarah  vna  pri- 
vileged with  exemption  from  military  depredations.  When  the  Peshwa  was  reduced 
alid  obliged  to  abdiicate  in  1818,  part  of  his  territory  was  allotted  to  form  a  depend- 
ent sovereignty  for  the  R&ya  of  Satamh,  while  the  rest  wa3  incorporated  with  the 
former  British  conquests.  This  sovereignty  is  bounded  by  the  Ghauts  on  the  west, 
by  the  Ifeera  and  Beema  on  the  north,  by  the  Warner  and  Krishna  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  Nizam's  dominions  on  the  east  The  net  resources  of  the  Raja  amount  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees.  The  country  is  in  the  interim  occupied  by  the 
British  authorities  till  it  becomes  duly  tranquillized,  and  till  the  Raja,  who  is  a  young 
man,  becomes  adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  situation.* 

Wtaotak.      I      At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  from  Satarah,  is  the  fortress  of 
Wassotah,  m  the  ondst  of  the  finest  and  most  magnificent  scenery.  It  was  besieged 
Pimtepoor.    |  and  taken  in  1818.    Punderpoor,  on  the  Beema,  is  a  regular,  well-bnih, 
populous,  and  thriving  city,  where  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  empire  had 
dwellings.     The  fiM  stories  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  second  of  brick. 
This  has  received  some  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Gungadhur 
8hastry,  tiie  ambassadot  of  Guicowar,  by  persons  hired  by  the  Peshwa  and  his  mi- 
nister Trimbukjee.     The  person  slain  was  a  high  Brahmin,  and  the  foul  act  was 
f perpetrated  during  the  solemnities  of  religion,  while  myriads  of  pilgrims  were  col- 
ected  in  the  city*    It  proved  the  sourco  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortimes  and  final 
Dannir.         |  Overthrow  of  the  Peshwa. — Darwar,  a  fortified  town,  was  ceded  bj  the 
Mahrattas  to  Tippoo  in  1784.     In  1700  it  surrendered  to  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by 
the  British,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks,  when  the  town  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  country  totally  devasted.    It  is  now,  with  the  adjacent  district,  attached  to 
the  presidency  of  Madras. — Badaumy,  fifly-five  miles  east  from  Darwar,  on  the 
river,  is  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India.     It  was  taken  by  storm  in  1818. 
Boobir*         I  Hoobly,  thirteen  miles  from  Darwar,  is  a  populous  and  respectable  mart, 
containing  numerous  and  rich  bankers,  who  regulate  the  currency  of  tiie  neighbour- 
ing country.     The  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded  and  watered.     Shahnoor, 
near  the  ToAiboodra,  was  once  the  capital  of  a  small  Patau  state.     It  was  dread- 
fully demolished,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  Tippoo.     Copal,  at  a  lower  part  of  the 
Tomboodra,  was  taken  by  storm  by  an  English  detachment  in  1819. 
Byuiciir.      (      Twenty  miles  east  from  this  is  B^anagur,  a  Hindoo  city  of  great  anti- 
quity and  celebrity.     Its  wall  is  eight  miles  in  circumference.     It  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  called  Narsinga  or  Bienagur  in  old  European  maps,  whieh  compre- 
hended the  whole  Gamatic  above  and  below  the  Ghauts.     This  capital  is  described 
in  glowing  colours  by  the  eastern  writers,!  and  half  a  century  ago  it  still  presented 
some  remnants  of  its  ancient  splendour.^    It  was  founded  in  1344,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Bijenagur  or  Visianagur,  founded  in^  340,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ehandesh  and  Malwah.§     The  descendant  of  the  Narsinga  monarchs  pos- 

» 

*  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  British  India,  under  the  admiiiisCn- 
tion  of  the  Marquis  Hastings,  by  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  4to.  1820.  p,  419,  430,  &c, 

t  Abdool  Risscque,  Voyafi^e  dans  I'lnrle,  edition  de  M.  Langlds,  ch.  4.  et  note  36.    Khoii- 
demir,  in  the  Asiatic  Ann.  Register,  1800.  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  226. 

*  Ticfenthaler,  i.  p.  360.  §  Wahl,  ii.  956,  fcc 
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8e«96«,  tmdor  the  title  of  Hajil  or  little  Rajah,  the  fort  of  Anagundy,  one  of  .the 
ruios  of  the  citj  of  Byanagur,  with  a  email  revenue*  V  • 

The  Bouthenunost  portion  of  continental  India  still  remains  to  be  de-  I  indiaioQthor 
scribed*  The  river  Krishna  is  mentioned  in  a  general  wny  as  its  north-  |  ^  K^iboa- 
em  boundary,  which  it  actually  is  at  one  part ;  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  being  on 
the  north,  and  the  Balaghaut  on  the  south  side  of  that  river :  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  Krishna  flows  within  the  province  of  Bejapoor.  The  geographer,  therefore  in 
the' western  part,  takes  for  the  boundary  an  important  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  far- 
ther south,  called  the  Tomboodra*  The  Krishna,  in  liker  manner,  before  it  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  winds  round  to  the  north,  on  which  account  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Circars  already  described,  lies  on  the  south  of  the  river ;  and  here 
we  take  for  our  boundary,  a  small  river  called  the  Gtmdegama.  The  \  oeneniphyti- 
territory  which  has  this  line  formed  by  the  Tomboo^*  Krishna,  and  «^  *»«"«• 
Gundegama,  for  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  the  sea  in  all  other  directions,  termi- 
Dating  in  Cape  Oomorin  in  the  south,  has  a  triangular  form.  Physically  viewed,  it 
consists  of  a  great  central  table  land,  (principally  occupied  by  the,  Balaghaut  dis- 
Cricls,  and  the  Mysore,)  separated  by  abrupt  and  mountainous  declivities  from  a  low 
beh,  various  in  breadth,  lying  between  it  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  e^st  The 
term  Balaghaut,  signifying,  above  the  Ghauts,  is  oflen  applied  to  the  whole  central 
eminence,  while  the  low  belt  is  called  Payeen  Ghaut,  or,  below  the  Ghauts.  In  this 
whole  country  the  number  of  Mahometans  is  comparatively  small ;  consequently  the 
primitire  Hindoo  manners  and  customs  are  preserved  more  entire  than,  in  other  parts 
of  India ;  a  circumstance  promoted  by  the  insulated  state  in  which  all  strangers  who 
have  taken  "up  their  residence  in  these  regions  have  remained.  It  contains,  besides 
the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  system,  which  are  the  most  numerous  inhabitants, 
raaqy  Jains,  some  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  Cochin  and  other  parts  of  ]\f  alabar, 
and  many  Christians  of  different  denominations.  In  its  present  political  situation 
this  whole  territory  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

The  term  Karnata  was  apphed  to  an  ancient  Hindoo  geographical  di-  I  Jhe  ctipMicr 
vision,  comprehending  all  the  high  table  land;  but  it  has  in  modem  times  |  pro^n^. 
lost  its  original  application,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  adjacent  provinces  on  the 
sea-coast  These  are  still,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called  by  some  the  lower 
Camatic  The  soil  of  this  country  is  in  general  light  and  sandy,  sometimes  ihun- 
dated  with  torrents  of  rain,  at  other  times  burned  up  wi^  the  land  winds  impregnated 
with  fine  dust;  it  produces  tobacco,  betel,  indigo,  holcua  sorghum,  and  dourr^.  Rice 
b  less  abundant  than  in  many  other  provinces.  Agriculture  depends  on  artificial 
canals  and  reservoirs,  built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  the  princes  and  heads  of  vil- 
lages. The  basin  of  Saragambra,  among  others,  is  eight  English  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  width,  and  for  eighteen  months  supplies  thirty-two  villages  with  the 
water  requbed  for  cultivation.  The  sea-coast  is  so  shallow,  tiiat  flat-bottomed  boats 
are  required  for  landing;  yet  manufactures  and  trade  have  attraeted  the  Europeans 
to  this  coast  so  little  favoured  by  nature.  The  inland  parts  contain  hiUs'of  sienite, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  feldspar;  and  the  soil  of  the  flat  country  seems  to  consist 
of  the  debris  of  the  same  rocl(.  The  loamy  part  of  the  soil  is  oflen  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  It  is  also  impregnated  in  many  places  with  common  salt.  This  is 
the  case  near  Madras,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  but  sterile,  and  at  certain  depths  con- 
tains strata  of  cockle  and  oyster  shells  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  seal  Here 
trees  will  not  thrive.  The  only  trees  which  grow  spontaneously  on  the  barren  parts 
of  the  Camatic  are  the  Mdia  azedarach,  or  common  bead-tree,  and  the  Mobinia 

fBfltf. 

In  the  towns  and  villages,  and  along  some  of  .the  principal  roads,  a]%  |  choaitriei. 
choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  small  ones  are  single  square 
rooms,  without  windows }  the  larger  onea  are  handsome  and  extensive  buildings, 
erected  by  munificent  or  pious  individuals.  A  Brahmin  always  resides  near,  who 
fiinushes  the  traveller  with  food  and  a  mat  to  lie  on,  and  they  are  provided  with  a 
tank  or  well,  where  the  pilgrims  perform  their  ablutions.  These  establishments 
abound  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  round  Madras;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  dirty  state,  and 
the  water  of  the  ponds  is  rvy  impure  from  neglect    The  Cainatic  abounds  in  tr- 
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ftwytfi  I  pies  or  pagodaa.  Which  here  are  atwieqfs  wfthm  «n  area,  sornMHided  by  a 
wall  aift  high  aa  the  temple  itself.  Over  the  gate-way  im  a  high  tower,  serving  as  a 
historical  moniunent  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  contained  formerly  a 
prodigious  number  efforts,  which,  from  the  long  continuance  of  internal  tranquiUitj, 
TnbtWwnte.  |  are  now  going  to  decay*  The  population  is  estimated  at  five  millions. 
The  Mahometans  are  veiy  thinly  scattered  over  tiie  country,  excepting  at  the  Na» 
bob's  court  The  number  of  Christians  is  reckoned  40,000,  one*half  of  whom  are 
Boman  Catholica  The  n^itives  are  generally  much  inferior  in  bodily  vigonr  ta  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  ladostan.  Here  many  of  the  Brahmins  follow  aecular  pro- 
fessions. ' 

MMbafc  I  The  most  biilliant  and  interesting  place  in  this  province,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  seat  of  the  presidency,  Madras.  On  approaching  this  city  from  the  aea, 
the  fiat  sandy  shores  and  low  hills  present  an  appearance  of  barrenness,  which  wears 
off  when  we  come  nearer,  and  find  such  crowds  of  human  beings  covering  the  beach. 
The  public  buildings  present  an  elegant  appearance,  having  colonnades  to  the  upper 
atories,  supported  on  arched  bases,  and  covered  with  the  beautiful  shell  mortar  of  the 
country^  called 'chunam,  which  is  hard,  and  so  finely  polished  as  to  have  exactlj  the 
appearance  of  marble.  The  fortifications  of  Fort  George,  and  the  pagodas  and  mi- 
narets, at  a  little  distance,  mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  give  an  air  of  magnificence 
to  the  scene.*  The  station,  however,  is  extremely  unftivourable  for  a  capitaL  A 
rapid  current  runs  along  the  coast,  and  a  powerful  surf  beats  even  in  mild 
weather.  Pondicherry  would  have  been  a  far  more  eligible  aituatioii, 
lying  to  wilidward,  and  placed  in  a  fertile  country.— -Some  local  contrivances  have 
been  adopted  here  for  surmounting  the  disavantages  of  the  landing.  Large  and  light 
boats  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf.  They  ore  formed  of  thin  planks  sewed  together, 
with  straw  in  the  seams  instead  of  caulking;  the  great  object  in  their  construction  being 
flexibility.  The  ships'  boats  sometimes  anchor  on  the  outpide  of  the  surf,  where  thej 
wait  for  the  country  boats  fi'om  the  beach.  When  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather 
renders  landing  dangerous,  a  flag  is  display  on  shore  to  warn  the  sailors.  A  sort  of 
loose  raft  called  a  catamaran  is  often  used  in  bad  weather  for  maintaining  communi" 
ctaamnoM,  |  cation  between  the  shore  and  vessels  at  anchor.  The  catamaran^mea 
wear  a  peculiar  cap  made  of  matting,  in  which  they  can  keep  any  letter  intrusted  to 
them  quite  safe,  itlthough  they  themselves  should  be  washed  off  the  raft,  a  circum- 
stance which  often  happens,  and  is  not  much  minded,  as  they  find  it  easy  to  regain 
their  situation  by  swimming.  Madras  differs  from  Calcutta  in  having  no  extended 
European  town,  except  a  few  houses  in  the  fort,  as  the  settlers  here  live  entirely  in 
Wan  GeoKse.  |  their  villas,  and  merely  repair  to  the  fort  to  transact  business.  Fort 
George,  though  not  so  large  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  is  handsome  and  strong; 
it  requires  but  a  moderate  garrison ;  is  on  commanding  ground,  and  easily  lefiered  bj 
aea.  The  garrison  consists  of  one  European  regiment  and  four  native  battalioos. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  original  fortress,  now  converted  into  government  offices  and 
town  houses  for  some  of  the  civil  servants.  Here  are  also  the  church,  the  govern- 
or's house,  and  the  exchange,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  the  light  of  which  is 
ninety  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  The  goveoo- 
ment  house  is  on  the  edge  of  the  esplanade  in  the  choultry  plain,  a  laige  and  hand- 
some edifice;  near  to  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  ^e  Camatic,  called  the 
Qfggii^  *  I  Chapauk  gardens.  The  villas  or  garden  houses  are  only  one  stoiy  high, 
koowft  I  of  a  pleasing  architecture,  with  porticos  and  verandas,  supported  by  chi>- 

named  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs;  the  floors  are  covered  with  rattan 
mats.  During  the  hot  winds  the  air  is  kept  cool  by  mats  formed  of  the  roots  of  the 
firagrant  cusa  grass,  whicd  are  placed  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  kept  cqr« 
stantly  wet;  through  these  the  draughts  of  wind  are  transmitted  which  serve  to  ven* 
tilate  the  apartmeas.  .  Whenever  the  use  of  these  is  intermitted,  the  sensatioa  pro- 
duced is  like  that  of  a  furnace.  Yet  there  is  on  an  average  less  extreme  heat  here 
than  at  Calcutta.  The  botanic  garden,  which  was  fitted  up  at  a  vast  .expoise,  was 
ttlmoBt  destroyed  by  a  hurticane  in  1807.    The  roads  in  the  immediate  vieinity  are 

*  Iiodge'sTnrMdsinIndi»,p.3,3,&e. 


iiroad,  weB  loade,  and  ugfeeMj  ornameiited  with  trees.;  The  huts  are  roofed  vldl 
tiJe,  and  present  a  better  appearance  Aan  those  ef  Bengal    The  society  |  Borieqr* 
of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  i^  that  of  Calcutta ;  proyisions  are  jess  abundant,  and 
more  expensive.     The  style  of  livings  however,  is  nearly  the  ^same.     The  Movnt 
road  is  a  favourable  resort,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  repair  with  their  gayest 
equipages.    Along  this  road  banyan  and  white  tulip  trees  ase  planted  on  each  side. 
On  this  road,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Fort  St  George,  is  a  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  where  the  gentry  drive  slowly  about  and  conv^erse 
io  the  cool  of  the  evening.    In  this  oihr  there  are  two  orphan  hospitals,  a  male  and  a 
female,  both  admirably  conducted.     Madras  is  visited  by  French  pedlars  |  vtAhn, 
from  PondicheDy,  selling  lacea  and  artificial  flowers;  and  a  few  Mahometans  go 
about  selling  amber,  moc^a  stones,  coral,  and  other  tnnk^.    Mad^  is  famous  for 
jugglers,  who  are  celebfated  for  superior  dexterity :  one  of  their  inost  un-  |  Jogghn. 
pleasant  feats  is  that  of  introducing  a  sword  into  their  stomach,  which  they  leam  by 
early  practice,  introducing  short  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  first  instance,  which  are 
gradually  lengthened  as  the  parts  become  habituated.     To  the  north  of  the  fort  iB 
die  black  town,  which  besides  the  Hindoos,  coi^tains'  Armenian  and  For- 1  siMkiovB. 
tuguese  merchants,  Chinese,  Moors,  and  black  Jews.    It  is  quite,  void  of  plan, 
splendid  brick  palaces  being  mixed  with  wretched  bamboo  cabins.    In  1794,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  800,000  souls.    The  commerce  of  ]l(adras  |  BopviMico. 
isinfeiior  to  that  of  the  other  presidencies.    The  Company's  staple  article  is  piece 
goods.     The  markets  are  dearer  than  at  Calcutta,  but  have  been  jgitatly  benefited 
of  late  by  the  removal  of  some  restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.    Do- 
mestic servants  receive  higher  wages  than  at  Calcutta,  hehce  ^wer  are  employed  by 
any  individual ;  yet  the  service  is  equally  well  performed«^ 

It  was  in  1639  that  the  English  first  had  a  fixed  establishment  on  0i%iB«iidpio> 
this  coast,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  fi-om  the  Hindoo  sovereign  reigning  at  SSnit^'*^ 
Chandergherry,  a  descendant  of  the  dynasty  of  Benjanagur,  containing  permission 
to  build  a  fort.  In  1653  the  agent  and  council  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presi- 
dency. In  1744  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aiz- 
la-ChapeUe  in  1749,  in  a  greatly  improved  state.  In  1756  the  fert  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  withstood  in  1758,  and  1759,  a  siege  from  the  French,  conducted 
K'iih  much  skill  and  bravery.  In  1767,  and  1781,  Hyder  approached  very  near  it 
with  fads  armies. 

Th<  territory  now  forming  the  presidency  of  Madras  is  very  exten- 
sive, comprehending  the  whole  of  Indostan  south  of  the  Krishna,  the 
NortHern  Circars,  and  some  tracts  acquired  since  the  degradation  of  Bajee  Row,  the 
last  of  the  Peshwas.  This  territory  contains  three  princes,  the  Rajas  of  Misore, 
Travcmcore,  and  Cochin,  who  collect  their  own  revenues,  and  exercise  a  de- 
gree of  powOT  in  the  internal  management  of  their  respective  states ;  but,  with 
reference  to  external  politics,  even  these  are  wholly  subservient  to  the  British  power, 
are  protected  by  a  subsidiary  force,  and  furnish  large  aimual  contributions.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  governor 
and  cooncil  at  Madras. 

In  1811  the  population  of  these  provinces,  not  including  the  subjects  of  the  three 
l^}aS)  was  computed  to  exceed  12,000,000.  The  number  of  civil  servimts  on  the 
establishment  was  206 ;  in  1818  it  was  241.  In  1811,  the  regular  trqops  of  all  de- 
s^ptions  mider  this  presidency  amounted  to  50,456,  and  the  officers  to  1347.  In 
1818,  the  military  officers  had  increased  to  1506,  and  the  medical  officers  were  183. 
In  1813,  the  European  inhabitants  not  in  the  service,  residing  within  the  Umits  of 
the  presidency,  were  estimated  only  at  170,  which  was  undoubtedly  under  the  real 
nuinber.t 

The  fortifications  chiefly  subservient  to  the  defence  of  these  territtf- 1  Cteborybmi 
ries  in  times  of  political  (disturbance,  extend  in  a  line  crossing  the  continent  fiem 
Fort  George  by  TeOore,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam,  •  and  descending  the  western 
Chants,  to  TelUcherry.  There  is  anoUier  lin6  ftrther  north  comprehendiiig  Chittd* 
droog,  Bellary,  and  Gooty ;  hnd  a  thjrd,  extending  from  Masulipatami  by  EUom 

*  liord  V4QltBtia'a  TkaY^ 't.  t  >^fth  Bepoil  on  Indiaa  aft' 
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and  Hydehibad,  to  Julna^  yifhBre  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Bombay  aimy,  and  extends  by 
Serroor,  aiM  Poena,  to  Bombay* 


Tcmplttor 
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^  o£*  '^^®  ^^^  northern  distriot  of  the  Carmtic  is  that  of  Nellore,  and  On- 
gotei  '  gole.  It  contains  several  copper  mines  remarkably  fusible,  and  free 
fromiron.  But  the  attempts  made  to  work  them  seem  not  to  have  answered  the  expec- 
tations entertained.  Thi^  general  rocks  are  primitive,  consisting  of  mica  slate  of  va- 
rious colours. '  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  are  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
KeUora.  .  |  district  *  Nellere,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  soum  side  of  the  Pen- 
nar  river.  l\  has  a  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  mud,  with  many  port  holes  for 
small  arms,  made  of  tubes  of  baked  clay  laid  in  the  wet  mud  in  the  building  of  the 
Bomm  ftnfi.  I  wall,  and  afterwards  consolidated  in  the  drying.  In  1787,  a  peasant 
quiijei.  I  iji^ving  struck  on  some  brick  work  in  his  field,  dug,  and  found  it  to  be 

the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  temple ;  he  found  also  a  pot  which  oontained  Roman  coins 
and  medals  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajans,  Adrians,  and  Faustinas,  all  of 
gold;  many  of  them  fresh  and  beautiful,  others  defaced  and  perforated  as  if  they  had 
been  worn,  as  ornaments. 

vonhemAiw  I  To  the  south  of  (his  district  lies  the  northern  district  of  Arcot;  con- 
^^  I  taining  Arcot,  the  Mussulman  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  sixty-eight  miles 

S^S.W.  from  JVf  adras.  It  is  bfaiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans  who  speak  the  Hindos- 
tanee  or  Deccany  language.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Sora  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  existing  town  is  quite  modem.  It  is  extensive,  and  contains  excellent  houses. 
Inrthis  district  is  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Tripetty,  the  most  celebrated  in 
southern  India,  situated  in  a  hollow  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  be  visited  or  s^en  by  any  Christian  or  Mahometan*  For  this  privilege,  a 
large  sum  is  .annually  paid  to  goverpment,  which,  in  I75S,  amounted  to  d^30,000.* 
vdion.  .  [  Here  also  is  Vellore,  a  military  post  of  great  importance  previously  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Mysore,  built  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Palaur.  .  It  is  defended  by 
a  nuqiber  of  fort^  situated  on  the  surrounding  heights.  The  mountains  here  contain 
old 'pagodas  ornamented  with  inscriptions  in  the  Tamul  character.  Tellore  com- 
mands the  main  road  leading  from  the  valley  of  Yeniambady  to  the  Mysore.  Its 
ditch  contains  large  alligators.  To  this  place  the  family  of  Tippoo  was  remored, 
after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.  Here  sdso,  in  1806,  a  serious  revolt  of  the  native 
troops,  and  a  massacre  of  their  officers,  and  other  Europeans,  took  place,  which  was 
subdued,  and  the  insurgents  mostly  put  to  the  sword,  by  Colonel  Gillespie  and  a 
party  of  dragoons.     Vellore  is  the  present  place  of  exile  of  the  ex-king  of  Kandy. 

The  next  district  is  'Southern  Arcot,  extending  as  far  south  as  Tan- 
jore  and  Trichinopoly.  In  1806,  this  district  was  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion; many  parts  of  it,  naturally  fertile,  lay  waste,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  with 
difficulty.  In  1809,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  villages  mosdy  combined  t«  farm 
thoir  own  lands,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  and  revenue  have  been  greatly 
improved. . 

FortofOiB.  I  Gingee.is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  forts  of  the  Carnatic  It 
'^.  I  stands  on  a  stupendous  rock,  and,  when  well  defended,  is  impregnable 

by  the  ordinary  modes  of  attack.  By  the  Indians  it  b  esteemed,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  the  strongest  town  in  the  Carnatic.  It  is  very  unhealthy,  and  proved  the 
grave  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  garrison  kept  in  it  while  in  the  possession 
of  that  government  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  old  Chola  kmgs  of  the 
Carnatic. 

Ttediciiarr,  I  In  this  district  Pondicherry  is  situated,  though  not  comprehended  in 
£Ste£^ ,  I  its-  jurisdiction,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  French  nation.  It  was 
once^the  most  splendid  European  settlement  in  India.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  plain 
near  the  sea,  producing  only  palm  trees,  millet,  and  a  few  herbs ;  but  the  surrounding 
district  produees  cotton  and  rice.  Though  a  better  natural  station  than  Madras,  it 
has  no  commanding  advantages  for  commerce,  and  during  the  war  with  France,  ^e 
inhabitaAtd  were  reduced  to  great  distress  and  poverty.  It  derives  all  its  importance 
from  being  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.    The  French  power  in 

.    •  *  • 
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India  began  in  1749  under  M.  Dupleix,  and  ended  with  the  sttrrender  of  PondicheRy 
in  1761 ;  but  during  that  interval  it  was  remarkably  brilliant;  Bincc  that  time  it  has 
always  belonged  to  the  British  during  war  with  France,  and  has  been  restored  to  the 
latter  power  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  its  inhabitants 
were  astimated  at  85,000,  the  revenae  40,000  pagodas,  aqd  th^  extent  of  coast  five 
miles.  Bonaparte  took  this  opportunity  to  send  out- a  large  equipment^  including  a 
staff*  of  seven  generals,  and  carrying  with  them  jSl  00,000  in  specie.  .On  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities,  the  ambitious  views  thus  manifested  were  disappointed/ 
but  M.  Lenois,  the  admiral,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  vith  Jiis  fleet.  The 
French  system  of  policy  in  this  part  of  India  was  harsh  and  intolerant  towards  the 
natives.  They  destroyed  the  temples,  forced  the  people  to  do  work  repugnant  to 
their  castes,  and  prohibited  the  residence  of  any  family  which  was  not  Christian 
within  their  boundaries.  Their  revenue,  in  1817,  amounted  to  12,^988  star  pagodas. 
Trivicary,  a  village  sixteen  miles  N.  W.  from  Fondicherry^  seems  to  have  |  Trivkwy. 
been  at  ona  time  a  place  of  great ,exient^d  importance,  a^  the  pagoda  |  itipigtA. 
is  one  of  the  largest  size,  havtag  a  stone  tower  over  the  gateway  eight  stories  high, 
and  the  tank  belonging  to  it  occupied  several  aofes  of  ground.  It  fb  remarkable  for 
the  petrifactions  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  petri^ed  trees  |  PetriSKiiBni. 
is  60  feet  long,  from  two  to  eiglit  in  diameter,  and  in  most  places  as  hard  as  flint 

Sixteen  miles  south  from  Popdicherry  fs  Fort  Si*  David,  once  the  |  FortstkOavM. 
head  of  the  £nglish  settlements  on  this  coast,  byt  when  tal^^n  by  the  French  under 
M.  Lally,  tlie  fortifications  were  demolished  and  never  re-built.  Close  |  CudAion. . 
adjoining  is  the  town  of  Cudalore^  in  a  situation  naturally  strong.  It  is  thought  a 
better  natural  statidn  than  either  Maiiras  or  Pondicherry.  It^a^  the  seat  of  a  Bri- 
tish factoiy  at  an  early  period,  and  has  boon  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Between  the  years  1780  and  17dl,  the  country  iKcame  desolate,  the  villages  being 
laid  in  ruins,  but  since  that  period  a  happy  and  rapid  improvement  has  taken  place.* 

The  pagodas  of  Sidamburam  or  Chillambaram  are  situated  on  the  sea 
coasty  in  lat  11^  28'  N.  thirty-six  miles  south  from  Pondicherry,  and 
form  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage.  Tfirey  are  encircled  wiCh  a  high  wall  of  blue 
stoac^  The  chief  of  the  four  pagodas  is  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  Juggernaut, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.  Each 
of  the  three  gates  is  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  120  feet  high,  built  with  large  stones 
above  forty  feet  long  and  more  than  five  square,  alkcovered  with  plates  of  copper, 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.  The  whole  structure  extends 
1333  feet  in  one  direction,  and  936  in  another.  In  the  year  1785  the  main  gateway 
was  repaired  by  a  devout  widow  at  an  ci^pense  of  60,000  pagodas.  The  chrcuit 
forms  a  vast  gallery,  divided  into  apartments,  in  which  the  Brahmins  live.  In  the 
area  of  fhe  temple  there  is  a  large  pool,  skirted  on  three  of  its  sides  with  a  beautiful 
gallerf  supported  by  columns*  A  broad  stair  of  line  red  granite  leads  down  from 
each  of  these  galleries  to  the  pooL  On  the  side  opposite  to  th^  water  there  is  a 
magnificent  hall,  ornamented  with  999  columns  of  blue  granite  covered  with  sculp- 
tures representing  all  the  Brahmftiical  deities.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  this 
pagoda  18  an  immense  granite  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship,  extending  from  four 
p<Nnts  of  the  circumference  of  the  cupola  to  the  nave,  and  forming  four  festoons  137 
feet  long,  with  the  ends  held  by  four  enormous  wedge-shaped  stones  belonging  to  the 
arch.  Each  link  is  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  leogth,  and  the  whole  of  a 
beautiful  resplendent  polish.t 

The  territory  in  which  Madras  is  situated  is  called  the  Jaghire  or  I  tiw  OMt- 
Chingleput,  now  forming  a  coUectorship.  This  territoiy  was  dreadfully  |  «»•«<»'■«"«• 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  Hyder  Ali,  in  1780^  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1784  it  contained  no  vestige  of  man  excepting  the  bones  of  persons  who  had  been 
massacred^  and  the  walla  of  houses  and  temples  which  had  been  burned.  Afler  this 
it  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  dreadful  famine.  Chingleput,  its  capital,  is  respectably 
fortified.  Conjeveram,  or  the  golden  city,  in  the  Chingleput,  is  an  extensive  place, 
containing  a  vast  number  of  weavers.     It  has  a  magnificent  pagoda  adorned  with 
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I  beautiful  sculptures.  St.  Thom6y  three  miles  south  from  Madras,  caDed 
by  the  natives  Maliapuram,  or  *'  the  city  of  peacocks,"  contained  some  Nestorian 
Christians  when  taken  by  Gama,  who  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  was  taken  in 
1672  by  the  French,  and  in^  1749  by  the  English,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  pre»- 
dency.  Mahabalipuram,  thirty-Sve  miles  south  from  Madras,  is  a  col* 
lection  of  ruins  oiv.  the  sea  side,  containing  many  sculptures,  also  a 
temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  well  finished  figures  of  idols  in  tdto  relievo  on 
the  walla.  At  another  part  of  the  hill,  thero  is  a  figure  of  Vishnu  reposing  on  a 
pillow  consisting  of  e  numerously  coiled  snake.  There  are  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  hiil,  two  pagodas  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  a  colossal  lion,  and 
an  elephant  aa  large  as  life.  The  town  of  Sadras,  forty-two  miles  south  from  Ma- 
dras, is  in  posfession  of  the  Dutch.  It  used  formerly  to  be  a  populous  place,  and 
famous  fot  the  manufaature  of  ginghams. 

shtnet  of  i  '^^  ^^  south  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  and  principality  of  Tanjore, 
Tufm  I  which,  hi  point  of  fertility,  is  me  second  territoiy  in  Jndostan;  the  first 
place  being  due  to  Burdwan,  in  BengaL  Prodigious  mounds  have  been  created  to 
prevent  the  waters  of  the  Cavery  firom  rejoining  those  of  the  Coleroon,  after  their 
separation  at  Trichinopoly.  The  waters,  th^s  preserved  at  a  desirUble  height,  are 
distributed  by  canals  in  all  directions.  The  inhabitants  are  unconamonly  industrious, 
and  expert  in  husbandry.     In  1807,  their  number  was  as  fallows; 

Brahmins,         -- 17,149 

Sudras,  includiQig  native  Christians, ^2,442 

MahometanSi •-  1,457 


61,048 


The  Mahometans  of  this  quarter  are  all  descendants  of  Arabian  refugees,  who  leA 
Arabia  in  the  eighth  centpiy,  and  are  called  Lubbies.  The  territory  was  never  occu- 
pied by  any  Mahometan  power;  and  tlie  Hindoo  reKgion  has  been  preserved  in  con- 
siderable splendour.  The  people  seem  strongly  attached  to  the  British  government 
which  indulges  and  protects  their  worship,  and  makes  a  liberal  allowance  from  the 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples*  In  1799,  the  territory  was  transferred 
tKterof^the^  I  *^  ^^®  British  jurisdiction.  The  Raja  reserved  several  palaces,  two  forts, 
pfMent  Raja.  |  which  are  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  an  ample  revenue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  dignity.  The  present  Raja  was  educated  under  M.  Schwartz,  a  re- 
spectable Danish  missionary,  and  among  Christikns,  yet  he  adheres  steadily  to  the 
Brahminical  faith  and  observances,  but  he  is  particularly  kind  to  the  Danish  miseion- 
aries,  and  in  other  respects  liberal  in  his  sentiments.  The  Bmhmins  here  are  pe- 
culiar in  having  a  printing  press,  which  they  employ  in  honouring  their  gods.  The 
present  Raja  has  been  all  along  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  the  good  will  of  the 
British,  and  sets  a  high  value  on  any  attention  which  he  receives  from  them.  He 
understands  the  English  language,  has  an  English  library,  and  reads  the  English 
newspapers.  He  made  an  earnest  representation  of  the  claim  which  he  had  to  a 
higtier  title  than  that  of  Excellency  first  given  to  him,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  thosf 
Indian  princes  who  were  entitled  Highness ;  and  was  greatly  delighted  when  this 
claim  was  acquiesced  in.  The  voluntary  immolation  of  widows  ia  still  retained  here, 
though  discouraged  by  the  Raja,  and  not  countenanced  by  natives  of  rank  or  educa- 
tion; the  Brahmins  however  derive  a  profit  from  the  cruel  rite.  The  capital  city, 
Tanjore,  contains  the  finest  specimen  of  the  pagoda  in  Indostan;  and  within  it  a  bull, 
carved  from  a  block  of  black  granite,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture. In  remote  ages  this  was  the  great  seat  of  learning,  and  here  the  almanacks 
were  framed.* 

Combooco-      I      Combooconam,  23  miles  N.  E.  from  the  city  of  Tanjore,  was  the  an- 
^-  I  cient  capital  of  the  Chola  race,  and  still  exhibits  remains  wliich  indicate 

its  former  splendour;  such  as  tanks  and  pagodas,  which  are  veiy  fine.     Its  boused 
are  neat,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmins.     The  country  around  it  is  rich  and 
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hig^Ij  elevated.  At  this  place  there  is  a  consecrated  pond,  which  every  twelve 
jears  has  the  quality  of  purifyingthose  who  bathe  in  it  from  all  their  sins,  and  forms 
a  powerful  attraction  for  countless  muhitudes  of  pilgrims. 

On  the  east  of  Tanfore  is  the  Danish  settlement  of  Tranquebar,  the 
territory  attached  to  which  is  of  very  small  extent.  The  fort  is  large, 
and  filled  with  population  both  £uropeaii  and  native.  The  fortifications  were  a  Suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  attacks 'of  predatory  cavalry,  formerly  not  unc(Mnmon, 
but  are  not  fitted  to  sustcehi  a  defence  against  a  regular  force*  In  1812  the  popula- 
tion of  Tranquebar,  and  its  sixteen  villages  was, 

Europeans,    -        -,-        -        -        -        -        -        -         -  487 

Mixed  breedy  bom  in  India,     -        -        -        -        -        -        •  370 

Hindoos,       - 16,775 

Christian  natives,  -.------.-  601 

JKahometan  natives, --  1,446 


Diitrietofn^ 
chinopoly. 


19,679 

Since  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Danes,  it  has  greatly  improved  in  com- 
merce and  population. — Negapatam,  a  maritime  place,  twenty  miles  |  negiiMitam. 
south  from  Tranquebar,  is  the  Atg-ama,  of  the  ancients,  [t  has  a  good  anchorage, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  exported  annually  four  or  five  thousand  bales  tff 
stuffs  of  various  kinds.  When  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  it  was  the  capital  of  their 
settlements  on  this  coast,  and  had  a  very  extensive  gold  coinage. — On  the  north  of 
Tanjore  is  the  zemindary  of  the  Tondiman  family,  which  has  been  always  friendly  to 
the  English,  and  has  been  i^uch  befriended  in  its  turn ;  their  finances  being  arranged 
and  recovered  at  times  of  embarrassment  by  the  management  of  agents  appointed 
by  that  nation. 

Trichinopoly,  to  the  west  of  Tanjore,  higher  up  the  river  Cavery,  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Mahometans  of  the  southeiti  Camatic.  The 
district  is  fertile,  though  inferior  in  this  vespect  to  Tanjore.  The  climate  is  rendered 
milder  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  moisture  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated. 
On  the  adjacent  island  of  Seringham  are  two  magnificent  pagodas,  which  the  Hin- 
doos have  long  venerated.  The  island  is  formed  by  the  sepamting  of  the  Cavery 
into  two  branches,  the  northern  being  called  the  Goleroon.  The  chief  pagoda  is  a 
mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  thb  island.  It  is  composed  of  seven  square  en- 
closures, the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  These  are 
350  feet  distant  from  each  other,  the  outward  wall  being  nearly  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  some  of  the  stones  forming  the  columns  of  its  gateways,  are  thirty- 
three  feet  loi\g,  and  five  in  diameter ;  those  which  form  the  roof  are  still  larger.  The 
other  pagoda  is  a  mile  to  the  east,  and  has  only  one  enclosure. 

The  district  of  Dindigul  and  Madura  is  situated  chiefly  about  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  At  this  part  the 
low  land,  of  the  Camatic  becomes  broader.  The  central  table  land  having  ter- 
minated farther  north,  this  lies  on  the  south  of  it  as  well  as  on  the  easC  Dindigul 
is  a  fine  valley,  through  which  the  river  Yyar  flows  an  easterly  course,  BindiBiiidifi- 
and,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  expended  entirely  on  irriga-  ""^ 
tion,  so  as  never  to  reach  the  sea.  The  climate  of  Dindigul  is  usually  the  finest 
ia  India.  May  is  the  hottest  month.  In  December  and  January,  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  falls  below  64°.  It  is  in  January,  July,  and  August,  that  the  superiority 
of  its  climate  is  most  conspicuous.  The  numerous  luHs  with  which  the  province  is 
interspersed  occasion  frequent  cooling  showers  ;  yet  this  district  was  in  1809, 1810, 
and  1811,  desolated  by  a  destructive  epidemic  fever,  which  greatly  thinned  the  popu- 
lation and  destroyed  the  cattle.  From  April  1st,  1810,  to  the  correspondmg  term  in 
the  following  year,  21,510  persons  died.  The  deaths  in  ordinary  years  do  not  ex- 
ceed 3438.  The  town  of  Dindigul  containied  7000  inhabitants  before  the  epidemic ; 
in  1812  their  number  was  reduced  to  3195.  Part  of  this  district  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "  territory  of  the  Pohgars,"  but  is  not  pecuHarly  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion from  any  singularity  in  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  held.    The  heads  of  vil- 
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lagefl  always  have  possession  of  the  lands ;  and,  sometimes,  when  favoiired  by4Ke 
strength  of  the  country,  these  have  assumed  tlie  name  andcharacter  of  poligars ;  hut 
the  true  poligars  were  originally  banditti|,  who  afterwards  obtained  regular  jurisdictioD 
within  their  boundaries. 

The  Madura  subdivision  of  this  district,  lying  farther  south,  and  at 

less  elevation,  is  warmer  than  Dindigul ;  the  heat  in  December  and  Ja- 
nuary being  seldom  below  66°.     In  May  it  ranges  from  79°  to  98°.     Some  marshy 
tracts  adjoining  the  hills  render  the  climate  unhealthy ;  and  near  Tondiman's  coim- 
try,  there  is  a  quantity  of  jungle  which  has  a  similar  effect     The  ancient  soveieigos 
of  this  country  wore  named  tbe  Pandian  race,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Madura  Regia  Paiidianis  of  Ptolemy.     In  conjunction  with  Trichtnopoiy  it  forms  a 
Hindoo  division  named  Madree.     It  was  formerly  one  of  the  holy  countries^  tbe  ca- 
pital being  styled  the  southern  Mathura,  and  it  still  contains  some  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur.     Christianity  has  gained  considerable  ground  in  this  quarter.  .  In  17S5, 
there  were  18,000  Roman  catholics,  and  many  protestants.     in  1809,  ISIO,  and 
IS  11,  it  was  depopulated  by  the  epidemic  already  mentioned.     Madura,  the  capital, 
is  an  ancient  city,  and  formerly  well  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference.     It  sustained  many  sieges  in  the  wars  from  1740  to  1760, 
being  often  in  the  hands  of  refractory  poligars,  who  then  abounded  in  the  country; 
but  the  cessation  of  warlike  operations  has  now  superseded  the  utility  of  such  torts. 
The  population  has  decreased  of  late  years,  and  the  people  are  poor  and  very  iH 
lodged.     The  streets  are  narrow,  and  rendered  particulariy  dirty  by  the  8lB^;oaiit 
water  of  the  old  drains,  and  by  a  multitude  of  cattle  kept  within  the  city.     It  contains 
a  famous  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Yellayadah,  to  whom  the  devotees  bring 
whimsical  offerings  of  shoes  of  colossal  magnitude,  highly  ornamented.     A  maritime 
part  of  this  district,  called  Marawah,  contains  a  race  of  professed  robbers,  called 
Ooilleries!,  who  frankly  avow  their  profession,  consider  it  as  their  legitimate  heredilanr 
light,  and  merely  observe  that  matters  are  now  so  changed  as  greatly  to  curtail  the 
exercise  of  it.    'This  territory  contains  a  caste  called  Totiyars,  among  whom  a  plu* 
rality  of  male  kindred  have  their  wives  in  common.     There  is  a  zemindary  in  it  called 
Shevagunga,  where  the  dogs  are  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Hindoo  princes, 
vhile  these  animals  in  every  other  part  of  India  are  regarded  with  unreasonable  con- 
tempt.    At  the  town  of  Ramnad,  near  the  coast,  there  is  a  protectant  church  of  Tery 
neat  architecture.     In  all  tliis  country  the  females  have  a  leading  influenoe  in  fixing 
hereditary  successions.* 

Island  of  Ra^  I  The  island  of  Ramisseram,  lying  between  this  coast  and  the  island  of 
'"'•"'*°'  I  Ceylon,  is  greatly  celebrated  in  the  Brahminical  mythology.  It  contains 
a  pagoda  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  Vislma,  is  believed 
to  have  erected  this  building  on  his  return  from  vanquishing  Ravan,  the  king  of  the 
giants,  and  conquering  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Rama  is  believed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  restored  for  a  short  time  by  miracle  the  isthmus  which,  at  a  more  remote  pe> 
nod,  had  connected  Ceylon  with  the  continent,  and  of  which  the  chain  of  islands, 
rocks,  and  shallows,  now  extending  across,  forms  the  remnant.  This  line  of  rocks 
is  called  "  the  bridge  of  Rama,"  an  appellation  for  which  the  Arabians  have  substi- 
tuted "  the  bridge  of  Adam."  The  pagoda  is  extremely  massy,  resembling  the  £gjp- 
tian  architecture.  Water  is  brought  hither  from  the  Ganges  by  the  pilgrims,  poured 
over  the  god,  and  then  sold  to  the  devout  at  a  price  which  brings  a  considerable  re- 
venue to  the  temple.  The  guardianship  of  this  sacred  isle  is  vested  in  a  family  of 
devotees,  the  chief  of  which  is  Pandaram,  who  is  bound  down  to  perpetual  celibacv, 
and  the  family  succession  is  kept  up  by  the  sisters ;  a  mode  of  establishing  legitimate 
descent  which  prevails  over  the  southern  extremity  of  India.t 

The  district  of  Tinnevelly  occupies  the  extremities  of  the  Camatic  and 

of  tlie  whole  peninsula,  being  separated  from  the  province  of  Travancore 
on  the  west  coast  by  the  Travancore  ridge  of  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  wiest- 
ern  Ghauts.  It  contains  some  rivers  and  salt  marshes,  separated  from  the  sea  br 
high  sand  hills.     This  district  has  one  peculiarity  of  climate,  that  a  fall  of  rain   is 

*  ^'»fth  Ueport.  f  Cordincr'i  Account  of  Ceylon,  vol.  u  p.  1—51. 
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alwajs  expected  late  in  Januaiy,  which  raises  the  rivers,  and  replenishes  the  tankatf 
For  this  reason  the  latter  are  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  preceding  districts. 

Two  places  in  this  district  are  remarkable  as  cool  retreats  for  persons 
injured  by  the  climate,  viz.  Trichendore,  and  the  valley  of  Courtallum ; 
the  latter,  in  particular,  is  highly  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  European, 
early  in  June,  after  the  commencement  of  the  heavy  rains  of  Malabar,  and  it  contains 
a  waterfall,  under  which  invalids  take  a  shower*bath,  which  greatly  contributes  to 
their  recovery.     But  from  February  to  May  this  plac^  is  close  and  sultry,  being 
deprived  of  ^e  influence  of  the  southerly  winds.     Trichendore  is  on  the  sea-side, 
thirty  miles  east  from  Palamcotta.     Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  produce  of  this 
districL     The  cotton  is  of  a  remarkable  fine  quality.     The  English,  I  introdaction 
before  they  obtained  possession  of  Ceylon,  made  attemptil  to  introduce  |  piJnSSSu. 
the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  and  other  spiceries  in  this  district,  which  might  have 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  had  not  subsequent  political  changes  rendered  such 
plantations  unnecessary.    The  nutmegs  and  cloves  entirely  failed ;  these  articles 
are  not  even  produced  in  Ceylon,  and  cinnamon  itself  thrives  only  in  a  limited  por- 
tion of  it**    The  cotton  of  this  district  is  exported  to  Madras,  and  there  consigned 
for  sale  to  China.    In  this  district  the  peculiar  Hindoo  manners  are  supposed  to  be 
more  pure  than  any  where  else.    The  principal  towns  for  size  and  population  are 
Tinnevelly,  Alvartinnevelly,  Spermadevy,  and  Culdacoorchy,  but  none  of  much 
consequeuce.    At  Tuticorin,  ninety  miles  north-east  from  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  a 
pearl,  fishery,  but  the  pearb  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  Uiose  found  on  the  coast  of 
Ceylon.    A  superintendent  deputed  by  the  British  government  attends  constantly 
during  six  weeks.    The  net  revenue  derived  from  it  in  1807  was  81 ,917  star  pagodas. 
In  this  district  Cape  Comorin  is  situated,  called  in  the  Malabaric  lan«  |  capeComorio. 
giiage  Kumari  and  Kanyamuri,  forming  a  majestic  termination  of  the  mountain  chain 
of  the  Ghauts  and  of  this  triangular  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.    Its  summit  is 
1294  English  yards  in  height,  covei'ed  with  a  bright  verdure,  overlooking  a  fine 
cascade,  and  a  plain  filled  with  forests.    Parvati,  who  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  is 
goddess  of  the  mountains,  seems  according  to  Arrian  to  be  the  divinity  who  has 
sanctified  this  promontory  and  the  adjoining  ocean,  and  for  this  she  is  sumamed 
Kumari.    Francis  Xavier  had  the  address  to  turn  these  traditions  to  good  account 
for  promoting  the  objects  of  his  mission,  by  making  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  rocks  the  site  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

Turning  now  to  the  Central  Plateau,  we  find,  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  it,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  Tomboodra  and  Krishna,  a  province 
usually  called  ''the  Ceded  Districts  of  Balaghaut"    This  term  is  re- 
stricted to  the  territories  acquired  by  the  British  government  in  1800, 
and  now  divided  into  the  coUectorships  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.     The  ceded  dis« 
triets,  contain  more  ground  than  Scotland.    The  waters  of  the  Tomboodra  and 
Krishna  form  a  strong  barrier  to  this  province  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
also  contribute  to  its  fertility.     The  soil  is  in  general  more  fertile  than  either  that  of 
Malabar  or  Canara.     Drill  husbandry  is  universal.     The  period  of  the  rains  is  un- 
certain, but  one  night's  rain  enables  a  farmer  to  sow  his  seed,  and  three  nights  secure 
a  good  crop.     Where  the  land  is  overrun  with  shrubs,  the  expense  of  clearing  is 
great.     The  good  trees  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wars  with 
which  the  country  was  long  devastated.     The  British  found  the  whole  social  arrange- 
ments of  this  territory  in  the  most  horrible  confusion.     The  rebellions  of  the  poligars, 
struggling  with  the  more  organized  rapacity  of  the  Mahratta  and  Mahometan  go- 
vernments, the  extortions  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  plunderings  carried  on  by 
persons  who  purchased  the  privilege  of  freebooting,  had  made  every  man  a  ferocious 
enemy  to  his  neighbour*     Few  families  escaped  assassination,  or  were  firee  from  the 
imputation  of  murder.     When  the  British  power  had  begun  to  establish  a  system  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  and  the  country  was  beginning  to  recover,  it  was  visited  by  a 
severe  scarcity  in  1803  and  1804,  from  the  failure  of  the  necessary  rains,  which 
required  all  the  exertion  of  government  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine. 

*  See  the  subsequent  book,  pattim. 
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But  since  the  year  1805,  in  which  the  season  was  favoumblei  these  districts  tue 
greatly  improved.  In  1806  the  population  amounted  to  1,907,376,  and  had  increased 
by  one-fourth  in  five  years,  partly  from  the  return  of  inhabitants  who  had  emigrated 
during  the  Nizam's  domination.  In  remote  times,  this  province  formed  part  of  the 
last  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijenagur.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  different  Mahometaa 
powers  in  succession  till  1800.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  source  of  suppUes  for  tk 
armies  in  the  Deccan. 

The  district  of  Beliary  is  the  west  part  of  the  province.  The  zemiD- 

daiy  of  Harponelly  in  Uus  quarter,  was  restored  to  the  family  after  the 
fall  of  Tippoo's  power;  at  least  an  heir  was  brought  forward,  though  it  was  sos- 
pected  that  ho  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the  succession,  but  set  up  by  the  Brahmiiis 
with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  preventiDg 
the  power  from  being  absorbed  by  government.  This  is  a  frequent  practice  wh^ia 
line  becomes  extinct.  Some  public  treasure  was  carried  off  from  this  place  by  tbe 
sooodoor.  I  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees  in  1817.  Soondoor,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Beliary,  was  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  1807,  and 
1815,  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Gartic  Swamy,  (the  godof  war  of  the  Hindoos,) 
but  a  crowd  of  other  pilgrims  took  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  him,  and  com' 
mitted  dreadful  irregularities.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa  to  take  forcible  possessioD  of 
the  district,  though  it  was  preceded  by  the  most  formal  engagement  that  all  his  fol- 
lowers should  be  left  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tomboodra.  In  the  territory  of  Cur- 
noul,  in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  called  in  our  maps  Ghazypoor,  there  are 
diamond  mines  at  a  place  called  Banaganpilly. 

The  coliectorship  of  Quddapah  is  in  the  east  and  south  part    Here 

abundance  of  soda  is  found  in  a  black  soil,  among  the  Pennaconda  hills. 
The  spots  producing  it  are  known  by  their  barren  aspect  and  the  black  colour  which 
the  mould  exhibits  in  the  morning.  It  is  mixed  with  kitchen  salt  Nitre  also  a 
abundant,  and  easily  extracted  by  a  simple  process.  About  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Cuddapah,  there  are  diamond  mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennar  river.  This 
river  intersects  the  district  of  Gandicotta,  and  finds  its  way  through  a  deep  and  per- 
pendicular gap  in  the  Gandicotta  hills,  into  the  plam  of  Cuddapah.  The  fort  of 
Gandicotta,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  strength,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no  importance. 
The  valley  is  fertile  and  populous,  and  celebrated  for  its  diamond  mines. 

On  the  south  and  west  of  the  preceding  provmce  is  that  of  Mysore, 

the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  miUtary  events  in  which  first  Hyder  Alit 
and  afterwards  his  successor  Tippoo,  were  the  most  conspicuous  actors.  It  is  ^ 
tuated  chiefly  between  the  eleventh  and  fifle^ith  degrees  of  north  latitude;  but,  con- 
sisting of  a  table  land,  nearly  3000  feet  id>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  much 
more  temperate  and  salubrious  cUmate  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  within 
the  tropics^  Froih  the  remains  of  hedges,  and  other  signs,  this  province  appears  to 
have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  pre- 
sent; but  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  It  produces,  besides  rice,  the  chicada,  the 
dodada,  the  Phaseolua  mango j  the  DoUchos  caUjangj  and  the  sugar  cane.  Theerop 
of  Cynomrus  corocaniLs^  or  raggy,  is  by  far  the  moat  important  of  those  raised  on  the 
dry  field,  and  forms  the  support  of  all  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  Abundance  of 
castor  oil  is  produced,  which  is  burned  in  lamps,  and  given  to  milch  buffaloes.  As 
to  sugar  plantations,  it  is  only  the  prodigious  difierence  in  the  cheapness  of  lahow 
that  enables  those  of  Indostam  to  approach,  in  point  of  economy,  to  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  so  decided  an  advantage  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  carnage, 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  skill.*  Poppies  are  cultivated  both  for  the  sake  oi 
the  opium  and  the  seed,  which  is  used  in  the  sweet  cakes  eaten  among  tbe  nK>^t 
luxurious  of  the  natives.  The  cocoa  tree  is  very  productive  in  this  territory,  not- 
withstanding its  distance  from  the  sea.  It  seems  to  flourish  in  any  situation  whirh 
conjoins  the  requisite  temperature  with  an  impregnation  of  sea  salt  in  the  soil*  Froffi 

•  For  a  full  account  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  province,  see  Vt*  f. 
Buclianan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  etc.  passim. 
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this  and  other  specios  of  the  palm  tribe,  the  juice  19  obtained  which  ferments  into  the 
liquor  called  toddy,  a  term  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  tori,  the  Mahometan 
term  for  the  juice  of  the  palmyra,  or  Borassus  fiabeUiformis,     The  great  defect  in 
agriculture  here  ccHisiets  in  the  imperfect  cleaning  of  the  fields  from  the  grass  roots, 
which  vegetate  with  great  vigour,  and  are  difficult  to  subdue.     In  1804,  the  number 
of  families  m  Mysore  was  482,612,  of  which  only  17,000  were  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  though  the  province  had  been  thirty-eight  years  under  zealous  sovereigns  of 
that  faith.     The  Brahmin  families  were  25,370,  the  Lingait  72,627,  and  the  Jain 
2063.     The  Hindoos  of  this  province  are  immersed  in  the  most  deplorable  super- 
stition.    When  two  parties  in  a  village  have  a  dispute,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of 
them  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  by  which  both  suffer ;  this  is,  to  kill  a  jack-ass 
in  the  street.  Afler  such  an  act  the  place  is  deserted;  no  Hindoo  will  Uve  in  it  unless 
by  compulsion.     Another  expedient  of  revenge  is,  for  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  to 
catch  a  number  of  monkeys  and  squirrels  in  a  net,  and  convey  them  by  stealth  into 
the  garden  of  another,  where  they  destroy  the  produce,  and  are  protected  from  bging 
killed  by  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  they  are  universally  held.    These  acts 
of  reciprocal  injury  have  of  late  become  more  rare  fVom  being  found  ultimately  so 
unprofitable.  The  men  Of  this  province  are  stout  and  healthy,  and  tiieir  complexions 
a  tinge  fairer  than  those  of  the  natives  of  Coromandel.  The  women  in  general  pos- 
sess graceful  forms,  and  dress  in  a  becoming  style.     The  division  of  time  here  is 
singular.     Instead  of  dividing  the  diurnal  period  into  twenty-four  hours,  and  each 
hour  into  sixty  minutes,  they  divide  it  into  sixty  hours,  consequently  twenty-four  mi- 
nutes form  an  hour.    In  the  country  round  Seringapatam,  the  people  are  divided  into 
what  are  called  right  hand  and  left  hand  sides:* — ^the  first  comprehends  nine  castes, 
and  the  second  eighteen.  The  circumstances  which  add  dignity  to  the  members  of  any 
caste  are,  its  following  no  useful  employment ;  being  restricted  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  table;  and  being  devoted  to  piety  and  learning.     Hence  a  disgusting  hypocriti- 
cal cant  is  the  prevailing  fashion.     The  arrangements  which  take  place  in  the  family 
of  the  Raja  of  Mysore  are  whimsical  in  the  extreme.     The  males  are  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  the  Raja  Bundas,  and  the  Collalays,  who  intermarry.  The  head 
of  the  first  is  the  Curtur  or  sovereign,  and  of  the  other  the  Delawai.     Some  of  each 
family  are  of  Vishnu's  side,  others  of  Siva's;  none  wear  the  Hnga,*!*  and  all  acknow- 
ledge the  Brahmins  as  their  spiritual  guides.     The  Curtur,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
whatever  religion  he  has  been  educated  in,  always  adopts  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sri 
Yaishnavam.     On  the  contrary,  the  females  of  both  families  wear  the  linga,  reject 
the  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  and  are  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jangamas, 
Such  inconsistent  arrangements  are  not  uncommon  among  the  Hindoos. 
This  province  is  less  subject  to  the  English  than  most  of  the  others, 
the  Raja  of  Mysore  enjoying  great  influence  under  the  patronage  of  the 
supreme  government.     In  1812  the  Raja  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
shown  talents  adequate  to  the  active  charge  of  his  dominions,  together  with  a  desiro 
to  enter  on 'the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  the  Dewan  Purneah,  his  minister,  who 
had  previously  the  sole  management,  was  at  first  actuated  with  the  most  indignant 
resentment,  and  used  insulting  conduct  to  the  Raja  ;  and,  when  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration was  carried  into  effect,  conceiving  himself  degraded,  was  so  deeply 
afiected  that  he  lost  his  understanding  from  a  paralytic  attack,  and  soon  died. 

The  leading  city  in  this  province  is  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tip-  |  serinsipatam, 
poo,  in  lat  12^  25'  north,  and  long.  76°  45'  east.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  large  island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and 
has  an  extensive  channel  interrupted  with  granite  rocks.  The  island  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  neighbouring  country  rises  gradually 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  thQ  ground  being  finely  watered,  partly  by  native  streams 
and  partly  by  canals  conveying  the  water  from  places  where  the  river  has  been 
dammed  across.  The  fort  is  an  injudiciously  contrived  building,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  occupies  about  a  mile  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.    Tippoo  retained  tho 

*  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  250.  iL  p.  268. 294. 
t  An  indecent  emblem  of  fertility. 
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long  straight  lines  of  wall,  and  the  scpiare  bastions  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  his  giack 
was  in  many  places  so  high  and  steep  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  assailants.  Hyder  s 
palace  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  is  built  of  mudi  but  is  an  elegant  and  handsome 
natiire.stnicture.  Near  this  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  Hyder,  where  himself,  hi 
wife,  and  Tippoo,  he  buried  under  tombs  of  black  marble.  The  British  government 
is  at  the  expense  of  covering  these  with  rich  cloth,  and  maintaining  the  former  esu- 
blishment  of  priests  to  offer  up  prayers,  and  of  musicians  to  perform  the  Nobut 
The  palace  in  the  city,  though  large  and  massy,  has,  like  all  the  public  edifices,  a 
mean  appearance.  '  Hyder's  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  a  surgeon ;  his  seraglio 
is  converted  into  a  European  hospital ;  his  private  apartments  are  occupied  by  the 
resident,  and  his  public  rooms  by  European  soldiers.*  Tippoo's  seraglio  is  an  artilkcy 
barrack.  All  these  buildings  look  heavy  for  want  of  windows,  and  are  too  closelt 
shut  up  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience  of  their  present  possessors.  This  islaihl 
in  Tippo's  time  probably  contained.  150,000  inhabitants  ;  at  present  they  may  be  es- 
timated at  32,000,  besides  the  garrison*  Many  have  gone  to  Mysore,  the  residence 
of  the  Raja :  and  some  of  the  Mahometans  who  originally  belonged  to  the  Carnatic 
have  returned  to  their  native  country.  Timber  is  dear  here,  being  brought  from  the 
western  Ghauts.  Bread  also  is  dear;  and  the  European  soldiers  are  obliged  to  cat 
rice  ;  but  meat  and  vegietables  are  both  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. — Setioga- 
patam  was  the  scene  of  two  memorable  warlike  events ;  each  decisive  of  the  varm 
TippM^kde-  I  which  it  occurred.  One  was  the  successful  attack  by  Lord  Comwallii 
^^  I  on  Tippoo's  fortifiejd  camp,  under  its  walls,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1792. 

Tippoo's  army  consisted  of  40,000  intantry,  besides  a  large  body  of  cavaL^.  Fur 
(he  attack  2800  Europeans,  9ni  5900  native  infantry  wece  selected.  The  attackiiig 
army  lost  535  inen  in  killed  and  wounded.  Eighty  guns  were  taken ;  the  Sultan 
lost  4000  men,  f^nd  his  army  was,  by  subsequent  desertion,  reduced  to  20,000.  Tip- 
poo  relinquished  one  half  of  his  dominions,  and  paid  three  crores  and  thirty  bucks  of 
rupees  (about  3,500,000/.)  in  bullion.  The  force  broughi;  against  him  on  that  oca- 
sion  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  collected  in  India;  consisting  of  11)000 
Europeans^  31,600  natives  in  the  British  service ;  and  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas^die 
JNixam,  the  Raja  of  Travaaeore,  and  the  Coorg  Raja,  40,000 ;  the  persons  attached 
to  the  camps  of  the  confederates  exceeded  400,000;  the  bullocks  employed  io 
bringing  supplies  amounted  to  half  a  million ;  there  were  several  hundred  elephants, 
and  many  thousand  camels. — ^The  other  warlike  event  was  &e  stooning  of  the  eit; 
lOn  the  4th  of  May,  1799,  by  Greneral  Harris.  The  garrison  amounted  to  about  5(H)t) 
yipigt%  ijMi  men,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  was  slain,  and  the  dead  body  of  the 
dMtk.  brave  Tippoo  was  found  under  a  gateway.  The  particulars  of  his  death 

remain  otherwise  unknown ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  who  had  obtained  possei* 
«ion  of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearls.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  islaod, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  kept  strongly  garrisoned.  As  a  fortress,  it  controls  the 
west  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  adjoining  low  and  open  districts  of  the  Caniatic  o& 
4he  east  and  south.  The  spot,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  liable  to  epideimcs 
Intermittent  fevers  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  Mysore. 

CiiyorMym.  |  The  city  of  Mysore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  Raja,  is  in  lat.  12''  19'  north,  and  long.  76^  42'  east;  about 
nine  miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam,  and  in  the  same  valley.  Tippoo  had  at- 
tempted to  remove  it  from  its  former  site  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  diistant;  but  it 
is  now  in  its  old  station.  The  Raja's  fort  is  well  buiU,  and  kept  in  very  good  order. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  phice  was  Purragurry:  but  in  1524  the  fort  wa^  built  or 
repaired,  and  received  the  name  of  Mahesh-asoor  from  a  bufTaloe-headed  moiister 
who  was  overthrown  by  the  prowess  of  the  goddess  CalL  This  name  baa  suk« 
been  contracted  to  Mysore. — ^We  have  already,  in  our  general  account  of  the  physics^ 
aspect  of  India,  taken  notice  of  the  river  Cavery,  wbich,  from  its  great  subserrieocy 
chiueMfoog.  '  j  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  south  of  India.  CbiUel- 
^fopg»  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  has  a  remarkably  strong  fort,  bebnging  to  the 
Raja,  on  a  rock  with  five  peaks,  2640  ells  in  height.     The  surrounding  country  t^ 

*  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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I7  and  clear,  but  it  is  reckoned  unhealthy.  Bangalore  is  a  krge  fortified  | 
own,  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam*  Here  Ityder  had  constructed  a 
brt  according  to  the  best  fashion  then  followed  among  the  Mahometan  states;  but 
rippoo,  finding  it  quite  insufficient  to  sustain  an  attack  from  the  British  troops  de* 
troyed  it.  Dewan  Fumeah,  however^  the  late  minister  of  the  Raja,  rebuilt  it  in  1802, 
t  used  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  its  prosper!^  was  ruined  by  the  domineering 
oterference  of  Tippoo  in  the  concfems  of  trade.  The  Mahometans  of  this  place 
low  sufier  great  distress  from  the  change  of  the  goYcmment  In  this  part  of  the 
ountiy  a  peculiar  afiection  of  the  skin  is  very  common,  in  which  it  becomes  entirely 
rhite.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  health  of  the  individufds  in  whom  it  occurs; 
nd  their  children  are  like  those  of  other  people.  The  town  of  Maggri,  twenty-two 
ules  west  from  Bangalore,  is  filled  with  pagodas,  public  choultries,  and  monuments 
f  Indian  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  iron  forges, 
od  a  manufacture  of  steel.  A  great  quantity  of  sandal^wood  is  found  in  the  adja- 
ent  forests;  the  best  of  it  grows  on  a  rocky  soil. 

On  the  east  of  M3rsore  is  the  province  ff  Coimbatoor,  between  Mala-  I  pminMor 
«r  on  the  west,  and  Salem  on  the  east;  the  Ghauts  are  in  its  western  |  ^>»^t»«>'- 
art,  and  from  thence  some  tributaries  of  the  Gavery  flow  eastward  through  the  pro- 
ince.    It  is  on  the  whole  fertile.    The  ox  is  considered  by  the  people 'here  as  a 
^ing  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread.    In  every  village  one  or  two  bulls  are  kept, 
9  which  monthly  or  weekly  worship  is  paid ;  yet  much  of  the  country  which  has 
een  formerly  cultivated  now  lies  waste.    In  the  useful  arts  the  people  are  much 
iiferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore,  and  the  latter  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
ifadras  and  Calcutta.    The  capital,  Coimbatoor,  is  112  miles  south  by  east  from 
(eringapatam.     [t  contained  only  2000  houses  in  1801,  but  in  Ryder's  time  it  had 
louble  ^e  number.     Tippoo  sometimes<resided  at  Coimbatoor,  and  built  a  mosque 
n  tlie  phice.    At  Ferura,  two  miles  from  this  city,  there  is  a  celebrated  temple,  dedi- 
ttedto  Siva.    The  idol  is  said  to  have  placed  itself  here;  and  afterwards,  about 
'000  years  ago,  a  Raja  of  Madura  erected  the  temple  over  it.     This,  and  the  temples 
<r  Mailcottatmd  Seringapatam,  were  spared  by  Tqypoo  when  he  issued  a  general 
nler  for  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous  temples*    The  building  is  highly  oma- 
i^ented,  but  the  figures  are  rude,  and  some  of  them  indecent    The  height  of  the 
QOttntainous  part  of  Coimbatoor  is  not  exactly  ascertained.    In  January,  1809,  it 
^  visited  by  a  party  of  Europeans,  who  found  the  cold  severe  enough  to  freeze 
^ter  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
7Btood  at  84**.     This  hilly,  tract  is  divided  into  three  countries,  colled  the  three 
^^f^j  which  are  inhabited  by  three  distinct  classes  of  persons:  the  first  are,  the 
("odevies,  who  are  exclusively  herdsmen,  and  go  bare-headed  and  bare-footed.    The 
^oties  are  more  diminutive,  and  their  features  are  less  expressive;  they  consist  of 
^^ators,  artisans,  musicians,  and  dancers;  like  the  former,  they  wear  no  covering 
n  the  head  or  feet.    The  third  class,  called  the  Bergies,  are  the  principal  cultivators 
ij^ landholders;  and  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Mysore  300  years  ago. 
^688  three  classes  of  persons  speak  distinct  languages,  wholly  unintelligible  to 
ne  another. 

To  the  east  of  the  preceding  province,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  I  Province  or 
'^er  Cavery,  is  the  province  comprehending  Salem  and  Banramahal.  It  |  B«"»n»^>- 
J)  on  the  whole,  an  elevated  region,  declining  to  the  south-east  from  the  central  ta- 
'eland,  the  western  Ghauts  forming  its  north-west  frontier.  The  principal  grains 
^tivaled  in  it  are  maize  and  rice.  Two  crops  of  the  former  are  obtained  in  the 
^r.  one  of  which  is  reaped  in  April,  the  other  in  September.  It  also  produces  a 
"^tity  of  cotton.  A  great  part  of  the  land  lies  waste.  Barramahal  is  in  its  north- 
Jjpart  The  most  elevated  country  consists  of  cold  hills,  where  the  natives  of  the 
^jorning  districts  are  unwilling  to  settle.  The  poligars  of  the  high  lands  have  been 
Mtored  to  their  estates  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute,  but  have  no 
"^^iiction  over  the  inhabitants.  When  a  rich  man  constructs  a  reservoir  at  his  own 
;^J8e  for  inrigation,  he  is  allowed  to  hold  in  free  estate  by  hcreditacry  tenure  one- 
o«rth  of  the  lands  so  watered ;  but  is  bound  to  keep  the  reservoir  in  repair.    Tanks 

^nw  sort,  where  the  holder  of  the  free  estate  can  be  sompeUed  by  the  inhabitants 
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to  do  his  duty,  are  well  known  to  be  much  better  kept  tham  those  supported  tj  ^ 
▼enunent.  The  fort  of  Kistnagheny  is  on  a  rock  700  feet  tn  height  The  Bri^i 
troops  were  repulsed  from  this  place  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attempt  tostonnit 
in  1791.  This  province,  in  general,  is  full  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  situatiooi 
Western  \  The  coast  to  the  west  of  the  central  plateau,  contabs  some  proviflcts 
^^'^^  I  which  remain  to  be  described,  viz.  Caaara,  Malabari  Cochin,  and  Tn* 

vancore. 

Province  of  I  The  prOvinco  of  Canara  begins  at  Cape  Rama,  at  a  short  distance  iron 
^^"''^  I  Goa,  in  the  Concan.  It  extends  south  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
province  of  Malabar.  The  tillage  lands  of  tiiis'  province  are  well  cidtivated  wiik 
rice,  though  the  surface  is  so  rugged  (being  traversed  by  rocky  hilts  from  the  Ghauts 
to  the  sea)  that  the  produce  must  be  transported  from  one  part  to  another  on  imai'g 
heads.  Bullocks  are  seldom  used.  Manure  is  scarce.  The  cattle  are  not  modi 
larger  than  long  legged  goats,  a  cvcumstance  ascribed  to  the  constant  hunodityof 
the  surface.  Gardens  of  cocoa  trees  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  neigfabowiiig 
parts,  as  the  rice  cultivation  is  so  much  xnfre  profitable ;  but  there  are  somesaaij 
spots  well  adapted  for  these  trees.  Good  trees. yield  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  luiti 
annually,  in  four  crops ;  weak  ones  less  than  &iy. 

gy°to<|gi  This  province  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  princes 

^^mat  ^11  Hyder  Ali  subdued  it  in  1763.  He  found  it  in  a  state  of  high  coid- 
vation.  It  devolved  to  the  British  in  1799,  and  has  ever  since  been  singular  for  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  an  easy  realization  of  the  revenue, 
land  in  this  province  has  always  been  more  in  the  situation  of  private  property 
in  the  rest  of  India,  and  the  revenue  is  comparatively  moderate.  The  inhabitants 
have,  under  their  present  masters,  become  more  comfortable,  in  their  situation,  d 
make  a  better  appearance  in  their  dress  than  formerly.  Farms  and  possessions  are 
usually  very  small,  and  cultivated  by  the  resident  proprietors  with  a  minute  attention, 
and  an  ardour,  which  are  apparent  in  the  neatness  which  prevails  in  the  enclosure^ 
and  in  every  part  of  the  culture. 

popahtioiu  I  In  1S07  the  population  was  estimated  at  576,640  souls,  of  whom  lite 
Brahmins  amounted  to  98,610,  an  unusually  large  proportion,  and  thought  by  soote 
to  be  a  cause  of  the  superior  civilization  of  this  province.  The  Jains  are  motem^ 
merous  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  couBtries.  Tippoo  destroyed  many  of  the 
towns,  and  took  60,000  Christians  captives  to  Mysore,  firom  whence  few6rerr^ 
turned. 

KorthQuina.  |  This  province  is  usually  divided  into  North  and  South  Canara.  Nortli 
Canara,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  sea  coast  here  is  chiefly  occupied  by  villages  of  Brahmins :  the  iQt^ 
rior  parts  belong  to  the  Buntar  caste.  The  Brahmins  here  are  mostly  descended 
from  those  of  the  north  of  India,  and  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Bravidi 
Brahmins  of  the  south,  chiefly  because  they  eat  fish.  There  are  said  to  be  five  i^ 
ferent  nations  between  Onore  and  Tellicherry,  who,  diough  mixed  togetiier,  retais 
distinct  languages  and  characters,  and  a  distinct  national  spirit ;  the  JimrSy  Coor^ 
Tulavas,  Concanies  and  Canarese.*  The  Comarapeca,  or  true  Sudras  of  this  ^^ 
sion,  are  both  cultivators  and  soldiers,  strongly  incUhed  to  robbery,  and  had  acqunt^i 
an  uncommon  degree  of  cruelty  during  times  of  anarchy.  In  a  pardcnhu-  portioii 
of  this  division  there  were,  in  1800,  4S34  houses  occupied  by  Brahmins,  1500  by 
Mahometans,'385  by  Christians,  147  by  Siva  Bhactars,  and  87  by  Jains. 
soonda.  |  Soonda  is  a  small  subdivision,  situated  above  the  Western  Ghauts' 
The  town  of  Soonda  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  city ;  three  miles  in  diameter  earl: 
way  being  occupied  with  houses ;  but  the  houses  have  been  reduced  to  100,  chie^ 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder.  In  the  western  part  of  this  subdiriflo" 
the  garden  cultivation  is  the  chief  object  with  the  farmers,  who  raise  betel  nut,  ^^^ 
Karwar.  |  pepper,  bctol  leaf,  cardamoms,  and  plantains.  The  town  of  Knrwarhas 
an  English  factory  and  fort,  and  was  formerly  a  noted  seat  of  European  commerf^;; 
°™*»-  I  but  went  to  nun  in  the  time  of  Tippoo.  The  town  of  Onore  was  fonneny 

^  Abb^  Dubois. 
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a  place  of  great  trade,  eqwcially  in  pepper.  It  also  was  totally  demolished  by  Tippoo  i 
but  part  of  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  a  customhouse  has  been  established  in  it* 
The  lake  of  Onore  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ghauts,  |  uiMofOaoic 
and  contains  many  islands,  some  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  abounds  with  fish,  which 
are  dried,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  inland  commerce.  Duripg  the  dry  sea- 
son the  water  is  very  brackish,  but  by  the  great  supply  which  it  receives  in  the  rainy 
flcason  from  numerous  streams,  it  becomes  quite  fresh*  The  town  of  Barcelore, 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  Baraee  of  the  ancients,  was  once  a  considerable  place  of 
Portuguese  and  Arabian  trade.  In  1557  it  was  governed  by  a  Ranny  or  female  sove* 
reign.  The  town  of  Cundapoor  is  situated  on  a  river,  which  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  north  and  south  Ganara*  The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  lake  which 
receives  five  fresh  streams,  has  only  one  opening  into  the  sea,  and  contains  a  number 
of  blaads. 

South  Canara  is  called  Tulava  among  the  Hindoos.  The  soil  here  |  sooih  cmm, 
becomes  wocse  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sea.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  Hindoos,  and  tiie  sea-coast  by  Mahometans,  here  called  Moplays.  In  ISOO  (he 
population  consisted  of  206,633  males,  and  190,039  females.  The  number  of  houses 
aas  80,000,  of  which  7184  belonged  to  Brahmins,  5223  to  Mahometans,  2700  to 
Jains,  2545  to  Christians,  and  the  remainder  to  low  caste9  of  Hindoos.  The  num«- 
ber  of  slaves,  male  and  female,  was  7924,  During  Tippoo's  government  the  Hin- 
doos were  obliged  to  skulk  in  the  woods,  and  all  who  could  be  caught  wore  circum- 
cised, by  which  rite  they  lost  the  Hindoo  caste,  and  became  good  Mahometans, 
(brming  a  caste  by  themselves.  Many  of  the  Christians  also  of  this  country  were 
compelled  to  profess  Islamism,  but  more  than  15,000  have  returned  to  the  church. 
Before  the  time  of  Tippoo  the  Christians  had  twenty-seven  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Jains  greaUy  abound,  and  seem  to  have  been,  at  no  remote  period,  die 
[prevailing  sect  in  this  province* 

Hongalore,  in  this  part  of  the  province,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  |  Miogaiore. 
in  lat  12°  53',  built  in  a  beautiful  situation  round  the  shore  of  a  small  peninsula, 
W'hich  is  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  once  contained  a  fort  in  that  situation.  In  Hy- 
der's  time  the  principal  merchants  were  Moplays  and  Concanies ;  but  since  Uie  Bri- 
^  acquired  the  government,  many  men  of  property  have  come  to  settle  in  it  from 
Sorat,  Cutch,  and  Bombay.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  Vaisya  caste,  along  with  many 
Pftrsces.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  violent  conflicts  during  the  Mahometan  dynasty 
of  Mysore. 

At  the  river  Chandraghiri,  bounding  Canara  on  the  south,  the  Hindoo  pravkiceor 
^gion  of  Malabar  commences,  and  extends  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  Mabbur. 
British  province  of  Malabar  forms  only  part  of  this  region,  the  remainder  consisting 
Qf  Cochin  and  Travancore.  The  British  province  extends  about  200  miles  along  the 
c<^t.  This  province  contains  few  villages  or  towns,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  each 
inaa  living  distinct  on  his  estate  or  farm;  the  house  being  within  the  garden,  which 
^  surrounded  by  a  high  bank  and  deep  valley,  like  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Black  pep- 
per is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Almost  the  whole  land  is  private  property.  The 
Approved  history  of  (his  country  is,  that  it  was  created,  or  raised  from  the  bottom  of 
^  sea,  for  the  use  of  the  Brahmins.  There  are  established  rules  of  great  antiquity, 
Tor  the  transfer,  lease,  and  mortgage  ot  estates.  The  Mahometans  or  Moplays, 
^^^  persons  of  industry  and  business,  acquire  great  advantages  over  the  idle  and 
^ssolute  Nairs,  so  that  they  often  make  purchases  or  obtain  mortgages  of  the  estates 
i>f  the  latter. 

The  principal  division  of  the  Hindoo  castes  here,  is  into  I.  Namburies  I  j^msi  dwision 
^  Brahmins;  II.  Nairs  of  various  classes;  IIL  Tiars,  the  free  cultivat-  |  of  cmio. 
^  of  the  soil;  lY.  Malears,  musicians  and  conjurors,  also  freemen;  and  V.  The 
^oliars,  or  bondmen,  attached  to  the  soil.  The  distance  of  intercourse  by  which  the 
ufferent  castes  are  separated,  is  laid  down  with  great  precision. 
,  I«  A  Nair  must  not  touch  a  Brahmin;  a  Tiar  must  keep  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
ox  yards;  and  a  Foliar  ninety-six  steps.  II.  A  Tiar  must  not  come  within  twelve 
l^eps  of  a  Nair;  a  Malev  wiUiin  three  or  four;  or  a  Foliar  within  ninety-six.  III.  a 
aalcar  must  not  touch  a  Tiar.    IV.  A  FoUar  must  not  come  near  even  to  a  Malear 
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or  to  any  other  caste.  If  he  wishes  to  speak  to  nnj  one  of  tfaenit  he  awstataadat 
the  prescribed  distance  and  call  aloud.  Vnien  any  unfortunate  violation  of  these  rules 
occurs,  the  person  polluted  by  it  purifies  himself  by  bathing  and  reading  the  iwd 
booksy  according  to  rules  which  vary  with  the  degree  of  contanunation  incuned 
ne  Hiadii.  |  There  is  a  still  more  loathed  race  of  outcasts  in  Malabari  called  Niads, 
who  wander  in  small  companies^  and,  when  they  see  a  passenger,  set  up  a  howl  wiiicli 
warns  him  not  to  come  too  near,  and  proclaims  the  necessities  of  the  wretched  Me 
vidual.  The  charitably  disposed  lay  down  what  they  mean  to  bestow,  and  go  away; 
and  then  the  Niadis  approach  and  pick  it  up.  They  eat  tortoises,  and  somedoef 
alligators. 

sfaenfaoitiei  1  '^^^  moBi  remarkable  of  the  castes  in  Malabar  is  that  of  .the  Nain, 
SSm  MMn.  |  who  are  subdivided  into  eleven  gradations*  They  are  the  Sudra,  or  ■&• 
taiy  caste,  and,  though  not  all  following  the  military  profession,  were  fonnerijiii 
liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  duty  by  the  Rajas.  At  present  they  wprkatww 
handicraft  occupations ;  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Brahmins;  4hej  are  fond 
of  appearing  in  arms,  and  often  practise  assassination;  their  arrogance  towards  tbc 
inferior  castes  was  formerly  of  the  harshest  kind.  A  Nair  was  expected  to  cut  down 
any  Tiar,  or  Mucua,  (fisherman,)  who  presumed  to  touch  his  person,  or  aoy  FoliV) 
or  Pariar,  who  did  not  turn  out  of  his  road  as  he  passed.  The  Nairs,  m  comnKO 
with  all  the  Malabar  Hindoos,  are  as  remarkable  for  thoughtless  profusion  as  tke 
people  in  other  parts  of  India  for  extreme  parsimony.  But  the  most  singular  chuac* 
teristic  of  this  race  is  to  be  foun^  in  the  terms  of  intercourse  observed  bj  the  tvo 
sexes.  They  marry  before  the  age  of  ten,  but  the  husband  never  cohabits  with  iiis 
wife ;  she  lives  with  her  mother  or  her  brother,  and  is  at  liberty  to  cohabit  with  aoj 
other  man  who  is  of  equal  or  higher  rank.  Hence  no  mm  knows  his  own  father; 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  only  known  by  their  conunon  relationship  to  one  mother; 
and  when  a  man  dies,  his  property  descends,  not  to  children  supposed  to  be  his  ovn, 
but  to  those  of  his  mother  or  his  sister.  The  mother  manages  the  house,  and  athcf 
death  the  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction.. 

Before  the  time  of  Hyder,  this  country  was  governed  by  numerous  chiefs  or  land»l 
proprietors,  whose  jurisdiction  continually  vaiiiBd  in  extent,  according  to  the  circuit' 
stances  of  succession.  The  Moplay^,  along  the  sea-coast,  are  descendants  of  Aia> 
bians,  and  extremely  fanatical  in  their  religion.  The  mutual  antipathy  which  subsists 
between  them  and  the  Hindoos  is  very  great.  - 

^rnltBu"  I  ^*^®  Christian  religion  was  eariy  introduced  into  Malabar,  and  the  pro- 
ivhbm.  I  feasors  of  th?it  religion  seem  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
primitive  church.  They  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  mystery  of  iim^ 
stantiation,  and  the  adoration  of  nelics  and  images.  When  Yasco  de  Gamaarri^i^ 
at  Cochin  in  1603,  he  found  a  political  community  professing  the  Christian  faitb) 
with  a  king  at  their  head.  But,  finding  (hat  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Bonie, 
the  Portuguese  exerted  themselves  to  cpnvert  tiiem,  both  by  persuasion  and  forc€. 
Hence  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics  here  who  have  their  places  of  worship' 
The  original  church  uses  Syriac  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  same  lasguag* 
is  retained  in  those  used  by  the  proselyted  churches.  The  members  of  the  fonirei 
are  i^ometime^  called  Nestorians,  sometimes  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  They 
trace  their  origin  to  the  apostle  of  this  name,  who,  according  to  them,  visited  their 
country;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  founder  of  their  church  was  another  Tho- 
mas, who  landed  on  this  coast  in  the  fifth  century.  They  acknowledge  the  patriarcli 
of  Antioch  as  their  early  head.  They  are  called  sometimes  the  Syriaii  Chn8tiaos> 
They  highly  value  the  Syriac  language  as  the  sacred  dialect  in  which  Christ  and  hi* 
disciples  spoke;  that  kmguage  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  therefore  extcfl>* 
poraneous  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  the  clergy.  The  Syriac  is^  ^ 
fact,  used  among  them  as  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Among  tii^ 
mountainous  parts  of  Travancore,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  found  many  simple  and 
amiable  communities  of  these  worshippers;  and  he  put  them  on  a  plan  of  having  tb^ 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  Malabaric,  the  vernacular  language  of  thecouotit' 
gggjjjJA  j  Those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  church  of  Rome  are  chiefljr  o« 
I  the  searcoast    Ailer  yielding  to  tlie  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  aub* 
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jocU  of  the  pope  and  the  inquisitioiiy  th^  made  a  firm  stand  when  requir^d-to  giir^ 
up  the  Bfrim:  as  the  sacred  language  appropriated  to  divuie  service,  and  to  adopt  the 
Latin  in  its  stead;  and  the  missionaries  were,  hy  their  obstinacy,  necessitated  so  far 
to  relax  in  this  point  as  to  allow  them  to  retain  the  Syriac.  "  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  appeUation  of  the  Sjro-Romish  Christians.  The  total  number  of  Christians 
on  the  Malabar  coast  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of  whom  about  90,000  are  in  the  Tra- 
vancore  country.  The  villages  of  Malabar  are  the  neatest  in  India;  4he  houses  are 
contiguous,  in  a  straight  line,  built  of  mud  of  an  excellent  quality,  well  smoothed  and 
painted;  but  being  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  being  washed 
away,  they  are  extremely  combustible.  The  higher  ranks  use  litde  clothing,  but  are 
remaiiiabty  cleanly  in  their  person^;  so  that  cutaneous  disorders  are  only  known 
among  slaves  and  the  lowest  oastes.  The^beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the  Brahmin 
women  give  some  lustre  to  the  general  aspect  of  society.  Common  fowls  were  not 
known  among  the  original  natives,  but  since  they  have  heen  introduced  by  £uropeans9 
tkey  are  to  be  had  in  abundance* 

Hyder,  when  he  took  this  province  in  1761,  found  in  it  large  quanti-  ^^  ^ 
lies  of  treasure,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  inhabitants  for  ages.  |  T&pooT 
He  drove  out  all  the  Rajas  except  those  who  instantly  submitted  to  him.  He  pro- 
oeeded  gndually  to  settle  them  afler  frequent  outbreakinga.  Tippoo,  however,  in 
1768,  firmly  established  his  sway,  and  enforced  his  religion  by  an  overwhelming  army, 
cupcumcising  ail  those  whom  he  could  lay  hold  of.  The  British,  on  subduing  Tip- 
poo, restored  the  expelled  Rajas,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  possessi6ns;  but,  in 
three  successive  setQements,  these  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements^  they  maintain* 
^  a  rule  over  the  people  of  the  most  oppressive  description,  and  the  country  was 
distracted  by  insurrections.  The  Rajas  were,  for  these  reasons,  uUimately  deprived 
of  all  authority,  and  allowed  a  fifth  part  of  the  roTenue  to  support  their  rank.  The 
refractory  among  them  have  been  subdued  by  military  force,  and  local  arrangements 
iuTB  been  made  by  which  tranquillity  is  now  restored.  The  population  in  1800  wai^ 
reckoned  600,000,  but  must  be  considerably  greater.    More  than  one-third  are  Ma-* 
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The  Bea--port  town  of  Tellicheny,  in  lat  11^  45'  was  long  the  chief  | 
English  settlement  on  this  coast,  but  has  declined  since  the  Company's  commerce' 
vas  removed  to  Mah4.  The  richest  natives  still  reside  here,  .and  the  inhabi- 
tuits  are  far  more  civilized  than  in  the  rest  of  the  proviqpe.  It  contains  an  arsenal, 
uid  is  a  great  mart  for  pepper  and  cardamom,  sandal  and  teak  wood,  cotton  stuffs, 
uul  other  Halabaric  goods.  Mah6  is  the  principal  French  settlement  |  Mak^ 
on  this  coast  It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  the 
situation  being  much  better  than  that  of  TelUcheny.  .The  French  have  in  general 
^eo  guided  by  more  enlarged  and  judicious  views  in  the  selection  of  their  stations 
than  the  English,  vidio  seem  to  have  been  attracted  solely  by  the  temporary  resort  of 
commerce. 

The  dty  of  Calicut,  in  lat.  ll''  16',  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  has  |  CtS^t, 
l^n  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  contests,  in  viiiich  the  Portuguese  in  the  first 
'^^st^e,  and  afterwards  Tippoo  and  the  English  were  concerned.  It  contains  5000 
kousea.  The  Raja  of  the  Calicut  district,  or  the  Tamuri  Rajah,  called  the  Zamorin 
by  Europeans,  is  one  of  the  most  respected  native  chiefb.  The  males  of  the  family 
^  called  Tambmrans,  and  the  females  Tamburettis.  It  would  be  reckoned  scandalous 
Cor  the  ladies  to  have  any  intercourse  with  their  husbands.  The  Namburi  Brahmins 
ue  generally  the  fadiers  of  their  children.  The  oldest  man  of  the  family  by  the 
Femfde  line  is  the  Tamuri  Raja,  and  he  pretends  to  be  higher  than  the  Rrahmins,  and 
^erior  only  to  the  gods ;  but  these  pretensions  are  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Brah* 
nina.  At  present  he  has  a  revenue,  but  no  authority.  The  town  of  Paniany,  thirty- 
nx  miles  south  from  the  preceding,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moplays,  I  AeeomicorAft 
^r  Mahoaetan  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  settled  here  at  an  early  pe-  |  ^'^t** 
^  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  is  the  residence  of  their  Tangul,  or  chief  priest, 
tnd  contains  forty  mosques.  They  use  a  peculiar  written  character,  totally  different  • 
^rom  the  Arabic,  that  language  being  known  to  very  few  among  them  except  the 
ptieats.  They  had  no  government,  but  were  completely  subject  to  the  Hindoo  chiefs, 
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till  Tippoo  encouraged  them  to  make  the  most  wanton  attacks  on  the  Hindoos,  j 
end  thue  transformed  them  into  a  set  of  lawless,  blood-thirsty  mflkos,  who  haie  , 
with  difficulty  been  in  any  degree  reformed  by  the  subsequent  rule  of  the  BvAk  : 
The  Tangul  is  still  their  spiritual  head,  who  names  the  Imim  of  the  mosque,  g«iie-  , 
rally  giving  the  appointment  to  the  sister's  son,  or  heir,  of  the  preceding  fanctionuy. 
This  shows,  even  among  that  race,  a  tendency  to  comply  with  the  native  cuBtomflof 
the  country.   * 

Gfedhin.         I      To  the  south  of  the  British  Malabar  lies  the  small  prineipalitj  of  Co- 
chin, so  named  from  a  word  signifying  **  a  morass."    It  contains  a  consideabk 
variety  of  valuable  forest  trees,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flceDerr, 
attd  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants. 
duMMfc       I      In  this  province  are  many  Christian  villages,  inhabited  chiefly  bj  tiie 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  which  are  generally  well  built  and  cleanly.    A  grwloon- 
ber  of  Jews  live  about  Cochin,  of  whom  there  are  two  classes,  distinguished  bj  the 
wkteaaa      I  appellation  of  white  Jews  and  black  Jews.    The  white  Jews  are  cob- 
^""^  '"^^     I  sidered  as  later  emigrants  than  the  black,  and  of  purer  blood»  the 
black  being  partly  descendants  of  Hindoo  proselytes,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  breed 
They  have  a  synagogue  in  the  town  of  Cochin ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  liveb  . 
the  interior.    Trittoor,  Paroor,  Chenotta,  and  Maloh,  are  the  chief  settlemente  d 
the  black  Jews.     The  white  Jews  keep  a  historical  record  of  their  enugratloo, 
which  they  date  as  far  back  as  the  building  of  the  second  temple.    Their  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Cranganor^  where  they  continued  a  thousand  years,  and  duriog  thai , 
time  were  joined  by  many  others  who  had  heard  of  their  prosperity ;  but  at  last,  in . 
consequence  of  intestine  discord,  a  Hindoo  prince  who  was  called  to  the  assistaaft  i 
of  one  of  the  parties,  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  remainder,  a  catas-  ] 
trophe  compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  related  by  Jo8ephu&  > 
They  show  a  brass  plate,  on  which  an  ancient  grant  of  land  and  certain  privilegej 
from  an  Indian  king,  is  inscribed  in  the  Malabaric  character,  and  in  so  old  a  hand  u  . 
to  be  scarcely  intelligible.    The  Bev.  Dr.  C.  Buchanan  caused  a  fac  simile  of  tins 
plate  to  be  engraved  at  Cochin,  which  is  now  deposited  iii  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.*   Among  the  black  Jews  the  same  zealous  inquirer  found  seven) 
Hebrew  books,  partly  printed  and  partly  manuscript  Some  of  the  tombs  ia  dieir  bu- 
rial grounds  are  handsomely  constructed.    In  building  their  houses  it  is  a  rule  to 
leave  a  part  aanfiijobhed,  as  an  emblem  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  writf 
on  it  words  signifying  '*  in  memory  of  the  desolation."t 

Sclono!  cT   I      ^^  Ba}9.  of  Cochin  maintained  his  independence  to  a  later  peri<Kl 
tfUn.  I  than  most  of  the  other  Hindoo  chiefs.     Tippoo  was  the  first  who  com- 

pelled him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he  now  does  to  the  English.     Having  in  1609  made 
an  attack  on  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  a  hostile  European  power,  be 
was  reduced  to  a  more  dependent  condition,  and  his  tribute  augmented. . 
Ghr  of  Co.     I      The  city  of  Cochin  was  the  station  of  the  first  Portuguese  fortress  is 
*^*^  I  India,  begun  in  1503.     The  Dutch  took  it  in  1663.     Under  <hemC<h 

chin  was  a  place  of  great  commerce.  This  city  contams  a  great  many  protestanl& 
in  consequence  of  cobnies  planted,  and  conversions  made,  by  the  Dutch.  It  ^^^ 
the  sea  coast,  in  lat.  9^  57'.  It  is  stiU  a  place  of  great  trade  in  pepper,  cardanoin^ 
precious  stones,  teak  wood,  and  other  articles  of  export.  Several  vessels  are  buili 
at  it.  The  white  and  black  Jews,  Moors,  and  Parsees,  have  their  own  bazars*  ^"^^ 
town  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  contains  within  it  large  plantations  of  cocoa 
trees,  and  other  palms,  which  diffuse  a  delicious  fragrance, 
cnmganor.  |  Cranganor,  sixteen  miles  north  from  Cochin,  is  the  place  where  the 
apostle  Thomas  is  said  to  have  landed  from  Aden  in  Arabia.  Both  the  town  and  tht* 
Portuguese  fort  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  archbbhop,  under  whoio 
are  forty-five  churches. 

The  western  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  occupied  by  ^^^ 
province  of  Travancore,  which  lies  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  degree' 

*  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Aab,  3d  edition  p.  307--210. 
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r  noftfa  latitiide.  At  tbese  latitudes  there  is  only  one  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  the  west>- 
m,  and  no  elevated  table  land;  the  eastern  Ghauts  having  terminated  more  to  the 
orUi.  This  province,  comprehending  the  continuation  of  the  western  Ghaut  chain, 
9  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Camatic.  Agriculture  is  conducted  here  |  lupradMe. 
m  principles  somewhat  dififerent  from  what  it  is  in  the  Camatic.  No  tanks  are  re- 
|uired  for  irrigation;  the  seasons  always  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  the  cultiva- 
ion  of  rice,  which  is  called  the  wet  cultivation,  and  is  of  considerable  extent  in  this 
>rovince.  The  principal  dry  cultivation  is  that  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuts, 
inland  trade  is  cruelly  restricted  by  the  exaction  of  duties  at  every  stage  of  the  transit 
>f  g€x>d8,  passes  being  unknown,  except  for  articles  already  farmed.  There  are 
axes  on  Christian  festivals,  on  nets  and  fishermen,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  all  males 
rom  sixteen  to  twenty,  except  Nairs,  Moplays,  and  artificers.  The  number  sub- 
ected  to  this  tax  is  250,000.  The  British  have  had  some  obstacles  to  cmi  and  poTi. 
encounter  in  fixing  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  province.  The  ^"^■•••^ 
fiindoQ  law  is  the  basis  of  procedure;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians  and 
If  ussuimans,  that  law  will  not  universally  apply.  It  makes  the  killing  of  a  cow  a 
rapital  crime.  It  sanctions  the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  other  absurd  practices.  In  one 
»se,  property  which  had  been  awarded  by  a  judge  to  one  of  the  litigants  in  conse- 
picnce  of  his  oath,  was  referred  to  an  assembly  of  pundits  by  the  Resident,  before 
Arhom  the  cause  had  been  brought  by  appeal;  that  property  was  found  by  the  pundits 
:o  be  due  to  the  opposite  party,  because  the  man's  oath  had  been  rendered  null  by 
the  death  of  a  cow  in  his  house  within  forty  days!  The  trial  by  ordeal  has  even  foimd 
ts  way  among  the  Jews.  One  of  them  complained  to  the  Resident  that  he  had  been 
obliged  by  a  court  of  justice  to  put  his  hand  in  boiling  oil,  and,  because  he  could  not 
H»tatn  it,  lost  both  his  cause  and  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  British  Amctionaries  arc 
generally  applied  to  by  the  Raja,  or  by  the  Ranny  or  queen,  the  leading  TambOretti, 
to  conduct  the  national  affairs,  on  account  of  the  great  partiality  and  turbulence  which 
9o  commonly  attend  the  administration  of  native  Dewans  and  other  ministers.  It  is 
unong  the  hills  of  Travancore  that  the  Syrian  Christians  are  most  completely  natu- 
ralized. Hindoo  temples  are  so  rare,  and  plain  Christian  churches  so  abundant,  thai 
a  European  traveller  would  scarcely  believe  himself  to  be  in  India.  The  customs 
with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  we  have  already  nt)-  jjkwfotm» 
deed  under  the  head  of  Malabar  in  speaking  of  the  Nairs,  operate  in  *^"^^^ 
Travancore  to  their  full  extent,  and  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to 
proper^.  The  husbands  of  the  Tamburettis,  or  princesses,  have  no  influence  in~the 
state,  and  are  sent  back  t6  their  villages  on  the  death  of  the  Tamburettis  to  whom 
they  have  been  married.  This  perverted  system  of  domestic  relations,  together  with 
the  oppressive  character  of  the  government,  has  generated  a  peculiar  turpitude  of 
character  in^this  country,  showing  itself  in  tiie  prevafenc^  of  an  uncommon  degree 
of  idleness,  treachery,  and  turbulence.  The  male  offspring  of  the  Tamburettis  are 
the  only  legal,  heirs  to  the  throne;  but  certain  forms  are  indispensable  in  order  to 
become  Tamburettis.  In  remote  times  the  Tamburettis  themselves  were  the  sove- 
reigns. But  about  the  year  1740  the  power  was  transferred  fh>m  the  princesses  to 
their  sons.  Superstitious  scruples,  as  well  as  political  feelings,  often  contribute  to 
perplex  the  royal  succession,  and  though  not  now  attended  with  actual  turbulence, 
prove  a  source  of  difficulty  which  the  British  power  always  waits  to  %ee  removed 
before  it  g^ves  its  sanction  to  the  succession. 

Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  twenty-seven  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cape  Como- 
rin.  The  present  capital  is  Trivanderam,  in  lat  8^  29',  fifty-two  miles  |  TrtwrfeiMB. 
from  Cape  6omorin.  It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Travancore  Rajas.  The  cas- 
tle is  extremely  ill  built  The  royal  palace  is  large  and  well  built,  in  |  ThepaiMe. 
the  European  taste,  containing  a  great  variety  of  paintings,  clocks,  and  other  Euro- 
pean ornaments.  But  the  Raja  prefers  living  in  a  house  of  a  more  humble  appear- 
ance, where  he  is  surrounded  with  Brahmins.  The  town  is  populous,  and  in  1785 
It  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  Sepoys  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  1000  NaiiB, 
and  400  Patau  cavalry.  Now,  however,  the  force  at  the  Raja's  disposal  must  be 
much  loss  considerable.    There  is  a  small  sea  port,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Cape 
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I  Comoiin,  called  Aajengo,  near  to  wliich  ta  Attinga  (named  in  most  mpi 
Attancal)  where  the  TamburettiB  principally  rende. 

Cape  Comorin,  the  terminating  point  of  the  Indian  continent,  isaitoated  jost^ttHe 
boundary  between  Travaneore  ai^  the  Camatici  and  comes  into  Tiew  in  our  acGount 
of  that  province. 


BOOK  XLIX. 

INDOSTAN  CONTINUED. 

Island  of  Ceylanj  ths  Laceadives^  imd  the  Maldives. 

LsAVtNO  now  the  continent  of  British  India,  we  shall  give  a  description  of  some 
islands  which  form  natural  appendages  to  that  country.  The  most  coospicuous » 
Mmdor  cty- 1  the  large  and  rich  island  of  Ceylon ;  in  which  we  have  be^  told  that 
''^  I  the  stones  are  rubies  and  sapphires,  that  amomuni  scents  the  marshes, 

and  cinnamon  the  forests,  and  that  the  roost  common  plants  furnish  precious  per- 
fumes. Elephants  of  the  most  handsome  and  valuable  kind  run  here  in  flocks  ts 
the  wild  boars  do  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  while  the  brilliant  peacock  and  the  bird 
of  Paradise  occupy  the  place  of  our  rooks  and  our  swallows.* 
It!  none.  |  This  island  has  received  different  names  at  different  periods  with  dif- 
ferent authors.  Cosmas  calls  it  Sielen  Diva,  or  the  island  Sielen,  from  which  ve 
have  in  European  languages  Selan  and  Ceylon.  But,  as  Ammianus  Marcellino? 
calls  Uie  inhabitants  Serandives,  and  as  the  And)ic  name  Serandib  is  acomiptionof 
Selan  Div,  the  latter  must  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  period,  and  probably  is  con- 
tained in  the  Shnunduj  (which  should  be  read  iSiItmcitt)  of  Ptolemy.  This  tera 
indeed  has  the  syllables  Palai  preceding  it;  but  these  are  merely  the  Greek  adveii) 
for  '*  old,"'and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  name  itself.  Another  Indian  naioe 
Salabha,  or  *^  the  rich  island,''  may  be  recognised  in  the  Salike  of  the  same  geogi^* 
pher.  But  the  more  ancient  Sanscrit  name,  Langa,  and  that  which  is  now  most  used 
among  the  natives  and  their  neighbours,  Singala,  were  unknown  to  our  ancieet  aa- 
thors.  Singala  signifies  the  country  of  '*  lions."  Some  think  that  Sinhfll*DwipA« 
(or  the  '^  lion  island,")  is  the  origin  oflhe  term  Sielendiba  of  Cosmas*  It  was  caM 
also  Taprohrane  by  the  oldpr  writers,  a  name  unknown  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  of  uncertain  application.  Tabobon  is  a  name  which  it  receives  is  Safl- 
scrit.  , 

sitntion,iise,  I  This  isknd  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  5^  56^  and  9®  46'  ^' 
^  I  latitude,  and  between  76^  36',  and  SI""  58'  £.  longitude.    Part  of  if 

length  lies  due  east  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  IH 
form  is  ovate ;  its  northern  extremity  being  the  most  pointed,  with  the  island  o(h^ 
napatam,  of  if  very  irregular  form,  appended  to  it.  It  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
size  of  Ireland,  contfuning  a  surface  of  20,770  square  miles.  The  sea-coast  is  hv 
and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a  broad  border  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  surrounded  by  rocb 
and  shoals.  The  interior  is  filled  with  mountains,  which  are  seen  from  the  ocean 
rising  in  successive  ranges ;  many  of  them  beautiful  and  verdant,  others  huge. 
rocky,  and  peaked.  The  highest  and  most  conspicuous  mountain  is  that  of  Adain'^ 
peak. 

ctinftte.  I  In  this  country  winter  is  unknown ;  the  perennial  summer  is  only 
diversified  by  th^  difference  of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature. 

I      Over  most  of  the  island,  and  particularly  the  maritime  province?}  ^^^ 

» 

*  Linnxus,  Muiaeum  Ceylanicum,  Pnerat. 
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wind  blows  during  a  cectam  period  of  the  year  from  the  south-west,  and  a  certain  period 
from  the  north-east,  the  same  monsoons  which,  under  local  variations,  prevail  over 
India;  the  south-west  monsoon  blows  while  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  the  temperature 
of  the  ccmtinent  being  then  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean.    This  continues  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  November.     The  period  of  the  other  monsoon 
is  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south  of  the  line,  whei^  the  ocean,  taken  along  with 
the  southern  part  of  Africa,  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  Indian  continent 
The  difference  of  temperature  being  less  than  in  the  first  period,  the  duration  of 
this  monsoon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  beginning  in  November,  and  ending  in  March. 
The  south-west  wind  is  generally  felt  over  Uie  island,  but  the  north-east  wind  does 
not,  during  half  its  duiation,  reach  across  the  mountains  to  Columbo  on  the  west  coast. 
The  proportion  of  rain  which  falls  is  great,  most  particularly  among  the  mountains, 
and  on  those  parts  of  ibe  coast  which  are  most  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
moosoon.    The  xains  are  periodical  and  extremely  heavy,  two  or  three  inches  often 
falling  in  the  course  of  a  day.    At  the  northern  extremity,  and  along  the  east  coast, 
the  rainy  season  begios  in  November,  lasting  about  two  months  with  great  violence; 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  dty,  and  rarely  visited  by  scanty  showers.  On  Uie  west  coast, 
most  rain  falls  about  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy 
nor  so  constant  here  as  on  the  opposite  sid6 ;  the  dry  season,  too,  is  more  liable  to 
be  interrupted  by  showers.    Hence  tiie  west  cOast  is  seldom  parched,  and  exhibits  at 
all  times  Uie  most  inviting  aspect  to  strangers.     The  seasons  among  the  mountains 
participate  more  of  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  in  different  places,  in  proportion  to 
their  local  situation  and  aspect.     Rains  are  frequent  in  the  interior,  hence  the  coun* 
try  is  wM  watered.    The  heat  varies  in  different  places.    The  west  coast  is  remark- 
able for  equaUty  of  temperature,  exceeding  in  this  respect  any  other  pai^t  of  the 
worid,  except  a  few  small  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  such  as  St  Helena 
and  Ascension  island.     The  mean  temperature  is  about  76^,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
exceedin^y  moist     The  east  coast,  about  Trincomalee,  is  remarkable  for  intense 
hes^,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot  months  being  82.8.     Among  the  mountains, 
the  temperature  is  generally  cooler  than  might  be  expected,  and  the  vicissitudes  are 
greater.     The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Kandy  is  about  73. 5.*     Ceylon  suffers 
much  leas  from  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  than  islands  in  general,  especially  be- 
tween the  tropics.    Instances  of  this  kind,  hoWever,  have  occurred.    In  1819,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  iil  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  there  was  a  violent 
thunder  shower,  with  wind  and  hail,  which  unroofed  the  houses  in  an  instant,  tore  up 
many  trees,  and  broke  others  across  which  were  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.^ 
The  most  healthy  parts  of  the  island  are  Hob  sooth-west  coast,  and  the  |  seiuMty. 
loflier  grounds  of  the  interior  situations,*  which  coincide  in  being  well  ventilated,  and 
refreshed  with  frequent  showers.    The  most  unhealtl^  regions  are  the  wooded  parts 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  in  all  directions  except  to  the  south-west  These 
parts  resemble  the  Terriani  in  the  north  of  Indostan.     The  lower  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  northern  and  the  eastern  shores,  hold  in  this  pailicular  an  intermediate 
character.  Trincomalee  is  never  sickly  while  subjected  to  the  north-east  wind,  com- 
ing directly  from  the  sea ;  but  it  changes  for  the  worse  during  the  south-west  winds, 
which  blow  over  an  extent  of  a  low  unwholesome  territory.     The  diseases  are  in 
general  those  which  prevail  in  hot  climates.     Elephantiasis,  and  various  cutaneous 
affections,  are  very  common  among  the  natives.  Dysentery  is  more  frequent  than  in 
India,  and  is  formidable  from  its  fatality,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course.     Palsy  and 
insanity  are  frequent  both  among  the  natives  and  among  Europeans. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Mahawellfe-ganga,  which,  winding  extensively  |  Rivert. 
among  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  supplied  with  many  tributaries, 
receives  all  the  water  which  falls  on  that  region,  and  empties  itself  on  the  east  coast, 
between  Trincomalee  and  Battiealoe.  It  is  only  partially  navigable.  Shallows, 
rocks,  and  rapids  interrupt  the  navigable  communication  between  its  higher  parts 
and  the  sea.     The  Kaian^'^anga,  which  runs  from  Adam's  Peak  in  a  westerly  dn 

•  Dr.  John  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  1831,  p.  68. 
t  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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rection,  falling  iti  the  sea  at  Colnmbo,  thougli  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  is  more 
important,  on  account  of  its  being  navigable,  for  boats  for  three-fourths  of  its  course. 
Hence  it  is  much  used  for  inland  carriage,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  in  future. 
Perhaps  by  an  artificial  communication  ivith  the  navigable  part  of  the  Mahawell6- 
ganga,  the  general  internal  communications  may  be  materially  facilitated.* 
Mtnenb.  |  The  whole  of  th^  island  consists  of  what  mineralogists  call  primitive 
rock,  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss,  with  some  quartz  rock  in  large  veins,  hombleDdC) 
and  dolomite  rock,  which  last  is  both  in  veins  and  imbedded.  Limestone  is  confined 
to  the  province  of  JaiFnapatam,  and  is  of  the  shell  kind,  and  mixed  with  coral  rock. 
Grey  and  blackish  sandstone  is  of  general  occurrence  along  the  shore.  This  island 
is  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  gems,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  minerals.  The  pri- 
mitive rock  contains  ores  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  former  of  wiuch  is  worked  by 
the  natives,  the  species  being  those  called  red  hematite  and  bog  ore.  Rock  crystal, 
amethyst,  prase,  and  cat's-eye,  the  latter  particularly  fine,  topaz,  echorl,  comroon 
garnet,  and  the  variety  of  corundtim  called  the  cinnamon  stone,  are  also  found.  This 
last  is  an  interesting  mineral.  Ceylon  is  richer  in  zircon  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  rubies  of  different  species.  The  country 
contains  several  nitre  caves. 

vegetafaiei.  |  The  Vegetable  productions  of  Ceyloa  are  valuable.  The  cocoa-nut 
holds  the  first  rank  for  utility,  from  its  agreeable  fruit,  the  oil  which  it  yields,  the  tod- 
dy produced  from  it,  and  its  leaves  universally,  employed  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  dwellings.  The  borassua  flabelliformiBj  or  palmyra,  is  also  valuable,  its  leaves 
being  used  for  writing  on  all  over  India,  and  its  wood  durable,  and  not  liable  to  the 
devastations  of  the  white  ants.  In  the  north  part  of  the  island  tho  sweet  fruit  of  this 
tree  forms  a  leading  article  of  food  anrong  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  sago  tree,  the 
large  talipot  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  for  umbrellas ;  two  species  of  bread  fruit, 
the  Jlrtocarpus  inlegrifolia  and  incisa,  the  singular ^/iotis  reli^o^a,  or  banyan  tree,  ca- 
shew, tamarind,  and  areca  nut  trees,  yield  their  respective  fruits.  There  are  two 
annual  crops  of  oranges,  and  for  two  Aionths  in  each  season  that  fruit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  good  state  for  eating.-  They  are  of  a  delicious  flavour,  but  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  their  colour,  when  ripe,  being  green  instead  of 
yellow.  Guavas,  papaw,  pomegranate,  bamboo,  sugar  cane,  pepper,  tobacco,  and 
various  articles  of  export,  grow  here.  Very  little  grain  is  cultivated  besides  rice,  of 
which  they  have  four  kinds.  There  is  not  a  sufficiency,  however,  for  the  ixAabitants, 
so  that  a  considerable  importation  of  this  article  is  rendered  necessary*  Of  all  thevcge- 
ciiuttmoiv  I  table  productions  of  the  island  that  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated  is  its  cin- 
namon, the  bark  of  the  Lauras  Cinnamomum,  tailed  by  the  natives  coorundoo.  On  this 
the  riches  of  the  island  in  a  great  measure  depend ;  iherefore  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees,  and  the  gathering  of  the  bark,  are  objects  of  careful  attention.  In  April,  soon 
afler  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  business  t>f  decortication  begins.  May  and  June  are  reck- 
oned the  most  favourable  months,  the  three  following  not  so  good,  but  November 
and  December  are  favourable,  and  are  called  the  little  harvest.  The  labonrer  first 
selects  a  tree  which  appears  to  him  ripe,  then  he  ascertains  it  by  striking  his  hatchet 
obliquely  into  a  branch ;  if,  on  drawing  it  out,  the  bark  separates  from  the  wood,  the 
cinnamon  has  attained  maturity;  if  not,  it  must  remain.  He  cuts  down  a  number  ot 
shoots,  from  thriee  to  five  feet  k)ng,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carries 
his  load  to  a  hut  or  shed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  strips  off  and  deans 
the  bark.  The  cinnamon  tree  flourishes  only  in  one  small  district  of  the  island,  being 
confined  to  the  south-west  angle,  from  Negumbo  to  Matura.  There  is  none  on  the 
western  side  beyond  Chihtu,  nor  on  the  eastern  side  beyond  Tengalle.  Within 
this  range  the  nature  of  the  sod,  and  the  warmth,  moisture,  and  steadiness  of  the 
climate,  contribute  to  cherish  it.  The  largest  plantation  is  near  Columbo,  and 
is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumf^ence.  In  some  inland  places,  it  grows  without  cul- 
tivation, but  of  inferior  quality.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon  was  the  result  of  the 
e^qperimental  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  governor  Fal^  who  presided  in  Ceylon  for 
thirty  years  before  its  conquest  by  the  English.     He  met  with  great  opposition  from 

•  Dr.  Davy. 
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tlie  prejudices  and  imagined  interests  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  slily  attempted 
to  til  wart  his  endeavours  by  sprinkling  the  plants  in  the  evening  with  hot  water.  His 
exertions  were  thus  a  little  retarded,  but  ultimately  succeeded.  The  quantity  of  cin- 
namon annually  sent  to  Britain  amounts  to  368,000  lbs.  for  which  the  £ast  India 
Company  pays  to  government  (as  this  island  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king) 
.-^60,000  Sterling,  and  they  carry  it  home  at  their  own  expense.*  A  great  quantity 
is  used  by  the  slaves  in  the  South  American  mines  as  a  preservative  against  noxious 
exhalations,  and  it  is  dispersed  tlirough  the  diflferent  countries  of  the  east.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  has  no  smell,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel. 

All  the  larger  animals  of  Ceylon  are  common  to  'it  with  continental  |  Aiua»aii. 
India;  subject  to  accidental  modifications  in  the  qualities  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Some  of  the  continental  species  are  not  found  in  the  island.  The  ele*  |  Eiepkmttk 
phant  stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  its  quadrupeds.  Of  this  animal  there  are 
two  varieties,-— one  with'  very  long  teeth,  called  alleia^  and  another,  which  has  either 
very  short  teeth,  or  none  at  all;  these  are  called  aeia.i[  Elephants  are  caught  in 
Ceylon,  chiefly  by  such  snares  as  have  been  described  in  Book  XLYI.;];  Of  tliese 
tliere  is  one  at  Kotawy  in  this  island,  which  requires  300  men  to.  guard  it  when  ele- 
phants are  caught.  On  the  first  day  of  a  hunt,  Mr.  Cordincr  mentions  that  they  had 
caught  twenty,  which  he  reckoned  a  small  number;  but  he  thought  that  the  opera- 
tion might  be  rendered  much  more  speedy  by  additional  expedients. §  On  another 
day  sixty  were  secured.  Wb^n  caught,  an  elephant  is  tamed  in  the  course  of  eight 
days.  They  are  conveyed  to  Jaflhapatam,  where  they  are  sold  by  auction  before 
they  are  transported  to  the  continent  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  generally  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  in  height.  The  feet,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  flesh  of  this 
animal,  are  very  palatable.  The  Eandians  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  them  some- 
times by  laying  nooses  for  their  feet,  sometimes  .chasing  them  on  tame  elephants, 
throwing  ropes  round  the  neck  and  feet  of  the  wild  animal,  and  then  beating  them 
into  subjection.  The  uses  to  which  this  noble  animal  is  applied  in  Ceylon  hyi^^  as 
elsewhere,  innumerable.  Besides  carrying  all  sorts  of  burdens  in  peace  and  war, 
they  are  employed  in  thinning  |5lantations,  or  clearing  away  forests,  which  th^  do  by 
pulling  up  thet  trees  with  their  trunks,  with  as  great  facility  as  a  man  pulls  up  stpcks 
of  cabbage.  The  neighbourhood  of  Matura,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is 
the  place  where  those  are  chiefly  caught  that  are  intended  for  exportation.  The  hunts 
take  place  once  in  three  or  four  years.  The  Indian  bufialo  is  also  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  Ceylon ;  and  when  tamed,  employed  in  labour.  It  is  a  different  animal  from 
the  bufialo  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Egypt;  being  inferior  in  size  and  statnre  even 
to  the  EngUsh  ox,  and  the  horns  bending  back.  They  show  their  com-  ShS!jSIiit°*' 
mumty  of  nature  with  the  large  buflfaloes  by  having  the  same  instinct  to  miKMis. 
roll  in  the  mud,  and  remain  immersed  in*  water  during  the  heat  of  the  dfty.  In  the 
wild  state  they  are  fierce,  and  rather  dangerous  to  meet  in  travelling.  Common  oxen 
of  various  colours,  but  mostly  black,  with  a  hump  on  the  shoulders,  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  employed  in  labour.  Both  these  and  buffaloes  are  liable 
to  very  destructive  epidemics.  Hogs  are  j^entiful,  and  much  eaten  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  native  here,  and  few  of  them  are  roared, 
though  they  thrive  very  well,  especially  about  Jaflhapatam.  The  horse  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  island  are  a  few  which  have  been  imported 
for  the  pleasure  of  die  European  inhabitants.  Some  have  been  bred  at  Jafinapatam, 
and  die  small  island  of  Delh.  They  were  first  introduced  there  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  called  the  islands  lUuu  de  Caioudta.  The  woods  abound  with  deer,  of  which  a 
beautiful  small  species,  not  larger  than  a  hare,  19  very  common.  It  is  called  the 
moose  deer,  and  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Cerous  guinenais  of  Lannseus.  The 
royal  tiger  is  not  found  in  Ceylon;  but  a  smaller  species,  called  Chetaj  spotted  Uke 
the  leopaid,  is  numerous.  Monkeys  swarm  as  they  do  in  Indostan,  and  among  others 

*  Cordiner*!  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  (publUbed  in  1807. 
t  Asiat  Register,  1800.    Miscell.  TncU,  p.  3.  *  See  page  127  of  this  volame. 

i  See  Confiner's  Account  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  213—247,  where  an  animated  aooountof  an 
elephant  hunt  is  givcn»  accompanied  by  a  plate  of  the  snare. 
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the  white-bearded  and  the  black-bearded  species.  The  musk  animal  called  by  nato- 
ralists  Moschua  menuma,  and  the  jackal,  are  among  the  quadrupeds  which  people  the 
Binii.  I  island.     Its  birds  form  a  more  numerous  class.  Domestic  fowls,  ducb, 

and  goesc,  are  plentiful  at  the  European  settlements.  ,  The  jungle  fowl,  which  re- 
sembles the  phcasaaty  is  in  great  abundance.  Green  pigeons  of  beautiful  plumage, 
and  forming  a  delicacy  for  the  tabic ;  snipes,  green  parroquets  in  considerable  va- 
riety, peacocks,  fly-catchers,  tailor-birds,  kites,  vultures,  crows,  and  numerous  others, 
eithec  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions,  or  more  or  less  allied  to  species  familiar  in 
Reptiles.  |  Europe,  abound.  Reptiles  of  various  sizes,  from  the  most  minute 
lizard  to  the  largest  alligator,  are  in  great  variety,  and  among  others  the  house-lizard, 
which  is  the  largest  animal  that  can,  like  a  fly,  walk  in  an  inverted  situation,  a  me- 
chanism accomplished  by  ft  muscular  power  in  the  webs  of  the  feet,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  cling  to  any  surface  by  taking  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  presstiie, 
like  a  leech  fixing  on  the  skin,  or  a  child  sucking  the  mother's  nipple.  When  a  lamp 
is  hung  on  a  house  wall,  it  is  soon  surrounded  with  lizards  in  quest  of  flies.  Snakos 
of  diflerent  sizes  and  species,  abound  here  as  in  Indostan;  and  in  this  island  Dr. 
Davy  has  lately  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  operation  of  their  respec- 
imecu.  I  tive  poisons.^  Like  all  warm  countries  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  swarms 

with  insects  in  every  direction.  That  valuable  product  of  this  class  of  the  animal 
creation,  honey,  is  abundant  in  Ceylon,  and  is  commonly  used  for  seasoning  and  pny 
serving  meat,  as  salt  is  used  in  other  countries. t  There  are  many  kinds  of  ants; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  destructive  white  ant,  the  great  red  ant,  which  builds  iL^ 
nest  on  trees  by  connecting  together  a  number  of  leaves  with  a  glutinous  cement :t 
the  common  red  ant,  which  abounds  in  houses,  and  several  others,  red  and  black.  A 
curious  advantage  is  taken  of  the  combative  instincts  of  the  ants,  all  the  species  of 
which  are  enemies  to  one  another,  so  that  one  exclusively  occupies  any  particular 
haunt.  The  white  ant,  being  the  smallest,  is  destroyed  by  the  red  ant  Therefore 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  strew  sugar  on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  the  larger 
species,  and  thus  procure  the  extinction  of  the  white  ant  The  grasshoppers  are 
extremely  curious;  some  resembling  pieces  of  straw  awkwardly  joined  together; 
others  the  branches  of  trees ;  while  the  wings  of  others  bear  a  perfect  resemblance 
to  the  leaves  of  trees.  There  are  some  very  large  spiders;  one  of  them,  which  has 
legs  four  inches  long,  and  the  body  covered  with  hair,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  its 
Ceylon  leeeh.  [  bite,  but  fortunately  it  is  rare. — One  of  the  most  troublesome  animals  of 
Ceylon  is  .a  small  leech,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  island,  has  no  where  else  at- 
tracted so  much  attention^  though  it  is  perhaps  the  same  animal  which  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Marsden  as  found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  confined  to  the  moist  parts  of  the  island, 
which  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  visited  by  frequent  showers.  In  dry  weather 
it  retires  into  the  shade  of  bushes  and  jungle,  but  during  the  rain,  it  abounds  over 
every  part  of  the  surface,  and  fastens  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  travellers  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  with  such  perseverance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  off. 
The  only  preventive  is  to  have  the  limbs  well  covered  with  boots  and  trowsers* 
Smearing  them  with  oil,  especially  with  castor  oil,  or  the  juice  of  acrid  plants,  such  as 
tobacco,  answers  tolerably  well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  removed  by  the  friction  and  fflois* 
ture  in  travelling;  but  in  general  it  is  not  a  permanent  defence.  This  leech  is  smaller 
than  the  medicinal  species,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  extremely  minute.  Its  co- 
lour  is  brown,  and  its  texture  to  a  considerable  degree  transparent  It  tapers  doia 
a  broaH  flat  tail  to  a  fine  pointed  mouth,  and  can  stretch  itself  out  as  fine  as  a  thread, 
80  as  to  pass  through  very  small  openings.  The  bites,  if  properly  attended  to,  are 
easily  healed,  but  if  neglected  thoy  occasion  a  great  loss  of  blood,  and  degenerate 
into  tedious  ulcers;  hence  some  have  pronounced  this  animal  to  be  the  cause  o( 
nik  I  more  deaths  than  any  other  on  the  island.  §  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound 

with  fish,  but  generally  of  a  smsJl  size.     The  common  fishes  of  the  Indian  Oceva 

*  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  89,  90. 
t  Texeira,  Hist,  Persic.  B.  I.  chap.  35, 

*  Valentyn's  Description  of  Ceylon,  in  Dutch,  p,  54. 
S  X>r.  Davy's  Account,  etc.  p.  102. 105. 
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aro  found  on  the  shores.     Many  cowries  are  got  here,  which  pass  as  a  circulating 
medium  of  low  vliue  in  petty  traffic  through  the  whole  of  India. 

The  marine  animal  most  deserving  of  our  notice  is  the  oyster  which  |  Pearl  Filler)-. 
yields  the  peart,  and  which  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  valuable  article. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  productive  pearl  fisheries  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  off  the  Bay  6£  Condatchy^  about  twelve  miles  south  from  the  island  of  Ma- 
naar.     This  bay  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed,  and  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  it.     This  part  of  the  country  is  sandy,  and  scarcely  inhabited  at  all 
excepting  on  these  occasions.     But  during  the  'pearl  fishery  it  branches  out  into  a 
populous  town,  with  many  streets  a  mile  long.     The  most  active  persons  in  erecting 
tho  huts  are  the  Mahometan  natives  of  the  island.     None  of  the  Singalese  are 
divers,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  timidity  of  their  character;  but  many  of  them 
resort  to  the  place  as  to  a  fair,  particularly  fishermen,  to  supply  the  multitude  with 
fish.     Aboutihe  end  of  October,  in  tiie  year  preceding  a  pearl  fishery,  |  Petri;  Pbhery. 
during  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  an  examination  of  the  banks  takes  place,  a 
lew  oysters  being  taken  for  a  specimen.     The  banks  extend  over  a  space  thirty  miles 
long,  and  twenty-four  broad,  and  fourteen  in  number.     The  llirgest  bed  is  ten  miles 
long  and  two. in  breadth.     When  the  fishery  is  determined  on,  advertisements  are 
circulated  for  all  concerned^  to  repair  to  the  place  on  the  20th  of  tho  succeeding 
February,  when  the  boats  come  from  Jaffna,  Ramisseram,  Nagore,  Tutakorceu, 
Travancore,  Kilkeny,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.     The  banks  are 
about  fifteen  miles,  (or  three  hours  saiUng,)  from  the  shore  of  Condatchy.     The 
pearl  oysters  are  all  of  the  same  species,  but  vary  in  their  qualities  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the  appearance  of  the  numerous 
and  often  large  zoophytes  which  adhere  to  the  outsides  of  their  shells.     Their  num- 
ber on  the  banks  varies  considerably,  being  sometimes  washed  away  by  the  current 
of  the  tide,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the  sand  deposited  from  the  water.    The  pearls 
are  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  one  of  the  angles,  at  the  hinge.     Each 
generally  contains  several  pearls.     The  fishery  is  rented  to  one  individual  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  two-thirds  of  which  are  paid  in  advance.     In  1804,  the  renter  brought 
with  him  a  large  family,  with  tlurteen  palanquins,  to  each  of  which  thirteen  well- 
dressed  bearers  were  attached.     He  is  allowed  150  boats  fishing  for  thirty  days. 
The  boatmen  and  theu-  attendants,  to  the  number  of^  6000,  are  roused  a  Uttle  before 
midnight  with  immense  bustle,  and,  afler  their  ablutions  and  incantations,  set  sail. 
About  half  past  six  in  the  morning  the  diving  begins.     A  kind  of  open  scaflblding  is 
projected  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  from  which  the  diving  tackle  is  suspended; 
consisting  of  three  stones  fifty-six  pounds  in  weight  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the 
other.     The  diving  stone  hangs  by  a  rope  and  sHp  knot,  descending  a  little  way  into 
the  water.     In  the  rope  just  above  the  stone,  there  is  also  a  strong  loop,  to  receive, 
like  a  stirrup,  the  foot  of  the  diver«    The  latter  puts  one  foot  in  the  loop,  and  the 
other  in  a  basket  formed  of  a  hoop  and  net-work.     When  duly  prepared,  he  grasps 
his  nostrib  with  oiie  band,  and  with  the  other  gives  a  sudden  pull  to  the  running  knot, 
and  instantly  descends;  both  the  rope  of  the  stone  and  that  of  the  basket  follow 
him.     The  moment  he  reaches  the  bottom  he  disengages  his  foot  from  the  stone, 
which  is  immediately  drawn  up,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  diver.     Tlie  diver  at  the 
bottom  throws  himself  on  his  face,  and  collects  every  thing  he  can  lay  hold  of  into 
the  basket  When  ready  to  ascend,  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  basket-rope,  and  is  speedily 
hauled  up  by  the  persons  in  the  boat;  using  in  the  mean  time  his  own  exertions  in 
worlung  up  by  the  rope,  he  arrives  at  the  surface  a  considerable  time  before  the 
basket     He  swims  about,  or  remains  at  rest,  laying  hold  of  an  oar  or  rope,  till  his 
turn  comea  to  descend  again.     Some  of  the  divers  perform  the  dip  in  one  minute ; 
a  minut&  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  are  assigned  as  the  utmost  that  any  one  remains 
under  water*    The  basket  is  often  so  heavy  as  to  require  more  than  one  man  to  haul 
it  up.     The  shark-charmers  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  establishment.     All 
these  impostors  belong  to  one  family.     The  natives  will  not  descend  without  knowing 
that  one  of  them  is  present  in  the  fleet     Two  are  constantly  employed,  one  in  the 
head  pilot's  boat,  and  another  performing  ceremonies  on  shore.     Sharks  are  often 
seen  from  the  boats,  and  by  the  divers  while  in  the  water,  but  an  accident  rarely 
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occurs.  This  prejudtco  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  03r8ter  bank*  from  pWer 
at  other  times.  ^ 

Where  the  bed  is  rich,  a  diver  often  pats  upwards  of  160  Ojfsters  into  his  basket 
at  one  dip  ;  when  they  are  thinly  scattered  sometinios  no  more  than  five.  After 
diving,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  usually  issues  from  the  nose  and  ears,  which  l« 
considered  as  a  favourable  symptom,  and  they  perform  the  operation  with  great^^r 
comfort  after  the  bleeding  has  commenced.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  labour  as  a 
pleasant  pastime,  and  never  complain  of  fatigue  unless  the  banks  are  poor  in  ojsten-. 
Two  divers  are  attached  to  each  stone,  and  go  down  alternately.  The  period  allot- 
ted for  this  operation  continuf^s  from  five  to  six  hours.  About  one  or  two  o'clock, 
at  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  breeze,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  head  pilot,  the  fleet  scb 
sail  for  the  shore,  and  arrives  about  four  or  five,  amidst  an  immense  concourst;  ci 
people.  They  never  fish  on  Sundays,  all  the  pilots,  and  many  divers,  being  Roioi^H 
Christians,  and  the  day  of  rest  is  also  convenient  for  the  Hindoos.  Each  diver  h< 
a  fourth  part  of  the  oysters  which  he  brings  up,  from  which,  however,  he  has  ran- 
ous  claims  to  satisfy.  He  sells  his  share  on  the  spot  to  the  numerous  adventur(r> 
who  resort  to  the  place.  In  a  successful  fishery,  each  man  carries  homo,  at  the  em! 
of  the  season,  forty  or  fifty  pagodas.  A  boat  has  been  known  to  land  in  one  day 
33,000  oysters,  and  in  another  not  more  than  300.  Those  belonging  to  the  renter 
are  piled  up  in  enclosures  formed  by  palisades,  and  the  opening  of  them  does  noi 
commence  till  the  iisliery  is  considerably  advanced ;  adventurers  on  a  small  seal*' 
open  them  when  they  buy  them,  or  on  the  following  morning.  By  some,  theoystfr> 
are  now  thrown  away,  by  others  they  are  left  to  putrefy  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtainin: 
with  greater  certainty  the  remaining  pearls,  particularly  those  of  a  small  size.  Tno 
days  are  generally  required  for  the  putrefaction*  Mdny  precautions  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  secreting  of  pearls,  but  not  with  complete  success.  .  When  the  pearl* 
are  separated  from  the  putrid  flesh  of  the  oysters,  and  from  the  sand  along  witii 
which  the  mass  has  been  agitated  in  boats  for  that  purpose,  they  are  sorted  intc 
^izes,  by  being  passed  through  sieves  or  saucers  full  of  round  holes,  those  with  titt 
largest  holes  being '  first  used,  and  the  others  in  succession.  The  large  ones  arc 
examined,  to  see  if  they  contain  any  blemishes.  They  are  then  (killed  with  grcai 
skill,  though  by  very  rude  and  simple  tools.  Many  of  the  native  merchants,  who 
resort  hither  from  Madras  and  other  parts,  are  extremely  healthy,  and  make  a  p^'t 
display  of  opulence  in  their  personal  appearance,  their  retinue,  and  the  quantity  << 
specie  which  accompanies  them.  Pearls  seU  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market  of  Cou- 
datchy  during  the  fishing  season,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. — No  fishery  lock 
place  between  the  years  176S  and  1796.  The  fishery  of  the  latter  year  was  rent<H« 
by  some  natives  of  Jaffnapatam  at  £60,000  Sterling,  and  they  cleared  three  tirni^- 
that  sum  by  the  adventure.  In  1797,  the  net  proceeds  were  iiSl  44,000,  and  in  179^ 
je  192,000.  That  of  1799  only  yielded  ^630,000.  There  was  a  fishery  oflfanotlioi 
part  of  the  coast,  Chilaw,  in  1803,  which  yielded  d6l6,000,  and  one  at  Aripn,"' 
1806,  which  yielded  ^635,000.  The  fisheries,  on  the  whole,  present  an  amusin? 
scene,  from  the  number  of  strange  characters,  deformed  persons,  jugglers,  doncers. 
tumblers,  mechanics,  and  retailers,  who  resort  to  the  place  from  the  remotest  parts  oi 
India. 

Popabtioii.  I  This  whole  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  this  is  more  the  ca^c 
with  the  Eandian  than  with  the  maritime  provinces.  In  1814,  when  a  census  ^"^ 
taken  of  the  old  English  possessions,  the  population  amounted  to  476,000  souk 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  population  of  the  whole  island  does  not  exceed  800,00^! 
or  about  thirty-eight  to  the  square  mile. 

Different  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  the  aboriginal  race,  and  natural- 

•"■■■^  ized  foreigners.     Of  Uie  former,  who  are  called  Singalese,  the  inhabit- 

ants of  the  interior  exclusively  consist.  The  greater  part  of  the  naturahzi'« 
foreigners  are  Malabars  and  Moors.  The  Malabars  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts,  while  the  Moors  are  scattered  over  all  the  maritime  oi*- 
tricts.  The  Kandians  or  Singalese  of  the  interior,  and  those  who  are  mingled  vi^ 
the  other  classes  in  the  low  country,  seem  to  be  of  one  stock,  and  probably  ^xhij 

ed  years  ago,  one  uniform  character.    But  now  there  is  a  n*^*^ 


bited,  three  bundled 
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listinction  in  their  language^  mannersy  and  customs,  varying  in  degree  according  to 
Ucir  proximity  to  iho  European  settlements.  The  Kandians,  there-  sinipiew  ci»- 
brc,  may  be  considered  as  the  living  examples  of  the  ancient  national  '*''"' 
character,  and  their  state  of  pohtical  subjection  will  now  probably  operate  a  gradual 
ilteration  of  their  character.  Their  features  differ  very  little  from  those  of  Uie  £u- 
opcond.  Their  colour  varies  from  light  brown  to  black ;  they  have  almost  univer* 
tally  hassel  eyes.  In  a  veiy  few,  the  eyes  are  grey,  and  the  hair  red.  They  are 
uterior  in  size  to  the  Europeans,  but  larger  than  the  lowland  Singalese.  They  are 
kf  a  stout  make,  have  capacious  chests,  but  are  more  remarkable  for  agility  and  flexi- 
>ility  than  for  strength  of  limb ;  and  capable  of  long  continued  rather  than  great 
exertion.  They  are  divided  into  castes,  but  they  have  not  the  ridicu-  |  cuto. 
'Ills  pride  of  caste  which  prevails  in  India.  A  Singalese  will  not  refuse  to  eat  in 
*ompany  with  any  respectfible  European*  The  leading  divisions  of  their  castes  are 
four.  The  fbfst  two  are  the  royal  caste,  and  the  Brahminical,  which  comprehend  a 
very  small  proportion  ;  the  other  two  are  the  Wiessa,  and  the  Eshoodra ;  the  former 
jf  whom  comprehend  the  cultivators  and  the  shepherds.  The  Wiessa  cultivators 
iro  higher  thim  the  shepherds.  They  so  far  intermarry  that  a  man  of  the  higher 
rank  may  take  a  wife  from  the  other,  but  a  roan  of  the  shepherd  caste  is  not  allowed 
to  take  one  from  the  class  of  cultivators.  To  this  class  belongs  the  savage  race 
railed  Weddahs,  or  Bedas,  who  inhabit  the  extensive  forests  on  the  south-eastern 
iiide  of  the  island.  Their  appearance  is  completely  wild,  and  their  habits  disgusting. 
Some  of  them  live  in  villages  :  another  set  of  them,  who  have  no  intercourse  with 
Iho  village  WediUdis,  being  both  feared  and  hated  by  them,  hve  in  huts  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  with  a  Uttle  maize  and  roots. 
They  live  in  iiairs,  only  ocoasionally  collecting  in  greater  number.  They  seem 
ignoiant  of  all  social  institutions.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  distinguish  one 
another  by  proper  names;  and  their  arts  consist  of  making  hows  and  arrows,  rude 
cords  from  tough  vegetable  fibres,  scratching  the  ground,  and  sewing  a  few  seeds. 
They  do  not  count  beyond  five.  They  beUeve  in  demons,  and  offer  them  homage, 
without  entertaining  any  notion  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  Dr.  Davy,  who  witnessed 
one  of  their  scenes  of  amusement,  which  seemed  to  be  their  nearest  approach  to 
dancing  and  singing,  says  that  thoy  began  by  jumping  about  with  their  feet  together. 
As  they  became  warm,  their  hands  were  employed  in  patting  their  bellies:  becom- 
ing more  animated,  they  clapped  their  hands  as  they  jumped,  and  nodded  their  heads, 
throwing  their  long  entangled  locks  from  behind  over  their  faces.  They  generally 
acknowledge  some  Singalese  of  rank  of  the  adjoining  country  for  their  chiefs,  and 
these  now  and  then  used  to  call  them  together  to  renew  their  acquaintaince  and  re- 
tain their  influence.  Dr.  Davy  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  Goewans^  caste,  or 
that  ef  cultivators,  a  sort  of  Singalese  Christians,  who  have  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  interior,  viz.  at  Wayacott6  in  Matel^,  and  at  Galgomua  in  the  seven  Eorles,  about 
200  in  each  village,  who  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  bow  before  a  crucifix,  believe  in 
a  purgatory,  and  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
Rome*  Their  only  minister  is  a  man  who  cannot  read,  and  can  only  repeat  a  few 
prayers.  They  are  said  to  visit  occasionally  the  temple  of  Buddha.  These  must 
be  descendants  of  the  numerous  converts  made  by  the  Portuguese,  while  they  were 
masters  of  the  interior.  A  few  years  ago,  they,  for  the  first  time,  received  from  an 
English  clergyman  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fourth,  or  lowest  caste,  is 
called  Kshoodra  or  Sudra,  and  is  subdivided  into  numerous  classes,  at  the  head  of 
whom  the  Moormen  or  Mahometans  are  placed.  These  are  a  stout,  active,  shrewd, 
enterprising  race,  and  monopbUze  the  trade  of  the  country.  In  appearance  and 
manners  they  hardly  differ  from  the  Singalese.  Some  have  land,  and  were  obliged 
to  appear  when  required,  with  their  bullocks,  to  carry  the  king's  rice  to  the  store. 
There  it^a  class  of  toddy  drawers,  but  their  number  is  small,  as  the  religion  of  the 
country  proscribes  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is  a  class  of  artizans  in 
wood,  atone,  and  metals,  who  were  all  obliged  to  work  for  the  king  without  compen- 
sation, except  the  carpenters  and  sculptors,  who,  when  employed,  were  allowed  pro- 
visions, because  the  materials  in  idiich  they  wrought  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
purloining.    There  is  a  class  of  potters,  who  are  numerous,  and  much  employed: 
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for  dler  any  feast,  at  which  people  of  different  castes  have  been  enteitoined,  the 
earthen  vessels  are  all  broken,  lest  any  person  should  undergo  the  disgrace  of  after- 
wards drinking  out  of  vessels  which  have  touched  the  lips  of  an  inferior.  The  caste 
of  barbers  is  httle  employed,  as  each  man  shaves  himself,  but  they  have  a  ridiculous 
religious  ceremony  to  perform,  the  shaving  of  Buddha;  tiie  barber  merely  makes  the 
appropriate  motions  with  a  razor,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  image,  which 
is  all  the  time  behind  a  curtain,  whilst  a  priest  hplds  up  a  looking  glass  before  it 
This  duty  they  perfoiin  as  a  condition  for  holding  the  land  on  which  they  lire. 
There  is  a  caste  of  washermen  for  furnishing  white  cloths  to  spread  on  the  grouod, 
line  rooms,  and  cover  chairs.  The  others,  of  whom  as  many  as  twenty-one  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Davy,  are  all  in  like  manner  distinguished  by  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform  to  royalty,  in  consideration  of  the  lands,  which  they  held, 
ontttsti.  I  Beneath  all  these,  there  used  to  be  two  sets  of  outeasts,  one  of  them 
called  Gattaroo,  which  consisted  of  persons  degraded,  and-cast  out  of  society  by  the 
king,  for  infamous  conduct;  the  dreaded  sentence  being,  ^'Let  the  offender  be  ex- 
empted from  paying  taxes,  and  performing  services,  and  be  considered  a  Gattaroo.^ 
The  other  was  called  Rhodees,  who  were,  descended  from  persons  cast  out  of  society 
for  eating  beef  after  it  was  prohibited.  They  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  houses  buiit 
in  the  usual  way^  but  only  in  sheds  open  on  one  side.  They  are  obliged  to  gojoot  of 
Uie  way  or  turn  back,  when  a  person  of  higher  caste  meets  them  on  the  road.  Tei 
the  Rhodees  are  a  robust  race,  and  their  women  particularly  handsome.  These  are 
less  shunned  than  the  men.  They  ramble  about  the  country,  telling  fortunes. 
TiMKiBdiiBt.  I  The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy  in  fiie  interior,  lately 
aboUshed,  was  «  regular  and  somewhat  limited  monarchy ;  it  was  accompanied,  io 
Bome<legree  with  that  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  which 
characterizes  the  native  governments  of  the  Brahmini<»l  nations  of  Indostan,  in 
which  a  transference  even  to  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Mahometans  brought  with  it  some 
advantages  to  the  people.  The  succession  was  hereditary,  but  conditions  were  im- 
posed on  the  sovereign  on  Ins  receiving  the  regal  dignity ;  and  when  cogent  reasons 
appeared,  the  succession  was  liable  to  be  modified  without  tumult  or  bloodshed.  11>^ 
atrocious  character  of  the  last  king  was  rather  a  glaring  exception,  than  an  exempli* 
fication  of  the  usual  character  of  the  sovereigns.  It  was  necessary  that  the  quecs 
should  be  of  the  Score  Raja-wanse.  Queens  were  therefore  procured  from  tbo 
continent  of  India,  generally  from  the  state  of  Madura.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  long,  compUcated,  and  extensive,  but  attended  with  an  extraordinary  festivity 
and  relaxation  of  court  discipline.  The  Kandians  have  four  great  annual  festivals; 
one  at  the  new  year,  which  is  in  April ;  a  second  in  honour  of  Yishiiu  and  the  gods; 
a  third  called  the  feast  of  the  fortunate  hour,  celebrated  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  last  in  honour  of  the  completion  of  harvest,  and  called  the  i^^^ 
of  new  rice.  The  manner  in  which  these  festivals  are  conducted  is  creditable  awl 
decorous,  without  riot  or  disturbance,  and,  as  onlookers  have  testified,  without  any 
instances  of  drunkenness.*  The  public  exhibitions  are  quite  free  from  the  indecency 
and  hcentiousness  which  characterize  those  on  the  continent  of  India,  having  nothing' 
to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  most  modest  and  refined. 

i*wfc  •  I  The  code  of  legislation  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  sort  of  common 
law,  very  well  adapted  to  the  social  state  of  the  people.  They  had  not  the  code  ot 
Menu,  but  only  a  few  of  its  precepts  scattered  through  their  books  of  religion.  IVhon 
an  instance  of  suicide  occurred,  or  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  could  not  bt^ 
discovered,  a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the  village,  unless  the  crime  had  occurred  in  tiic 
jungle,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  village.  No  magistrate  or  judge,  except  the  kinf^ 
had  the  power  of  passing  sentence  of  death.  Neither  suicide  nor  murders  seem  ti^ 
be  common.  An  elderly  man,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  could  not  recollect  o 
having  heard  of  more  than  five  instances.  A  sort  of  ordeal  was  sometimes  employ^  • 
When  two  persons  took  contrary  oaths,  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  o» 
the  perjured,  the  party  who  first  sustained  any  personal  or  domestic  calamity  was  ^ 
eluded  to  1)0  the  perjurer.     Plunging  the  hand  in  boiUng  oil  was  also  practised?  p" 

•  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  177. 
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disapproved  of  bj  th^  iutelligeat.  The  hardest  laws  we^e  those  against  insolvency. 
The  debtor  was  doomed  to  slaverj^  along  with  his  family,  till  his  debt  was  paid, 
without  any  regaiid  Xo  distinction  of  caste.  ,  The  slaves^  lioweveri  are  kindly  used ; 
their  whole  number  in  the  interior  is  supposed  to  amount  to  3000.  Regular  usury 
waa  not  allowed)  but  an  agreement  was  sometimes  made  that  the  sum  borrowed  should 
be  retimied  augmented  by  one-half^  at  whatever  future  time  it  was  repaid.  The 
Moors  tnke  twenty  p^r  centt  of  annual  interest.  The  land  was  the  property  of  the 
kingi  but  held  by  .the  possessor  on  easy  terms,  fmd  sometimes,  when  appropriated  to 
a  temple,  exeiqpt  froio  reni  or  civil  service. 

The  people  profess  the  religion  of  Buddha^  which  has  by  some  been  |  RcBsioo. 
called  atheistical,  because  it  allows  of  no  Creator  existing  before  the  universe,  and 
pays  worship  only  to  the  spuls  of  goo^  n^a^  who  have  stSfered  a  transmutation  re- 
sembling deUicalion.  In  ether  po^ts  of  view  we  find  as  much  fanciful  detail  on  the 
history  c^  heaven,  earth,  and  distant. worlds,  and  as  much  imagery  of  supernatural 
powers,  as  in  the  generality  of  eastern  syst^ins.  They  believe  in  the  transmutation  of 
men  into  go4s  and  demons,  egad  of  gods  into  animalcules.  Death  they  consider  as  a 
mere  change  of  form.  .  These  changes  they  hold. to  be  infinite,  and  bounded  only  by 
annihilation,  which  they  esteeQi  the-acm^  of  happiness.  The  universe  they  consider 
aa  eternal,  though  in  a  oolbstant  state  of  alteration*  The  learned  among  them  are  as 
familiar  y ith  the  detailfl  pf  the  s/stem  Ba  with  the  eyents  and  interests  of  their  own 
Tillages  or  families.  ^  They  believe  in  beings  called  Brachmeas,  who  <Mre  of  greater 
purity  than  the  goda*  These  ^ary  in  rank,  and  reside  in  different  departments  of 
the  heavens.  They  have  inf(}mri  tegigns,  of  a  heat  varying  in  intensity  with  the 
guilt  of  the  individuals  doomed  to  dwell  ^n  them. .  The  term  Buddha  is  considered 
by  le^ed  etymologists  as  meaning  wisdom,  and  is  applied  to  persons  of  extraordi- 
nary endpwmeilts  and  destiny,  a  cerlaiajiuniber  of  whom  is  fated  to  appear  in  each 
grand  period  of  &e  worldl  One  of  these,  the  fburth  in  order,  is  the  present  object 
of  adoration*  Thia  being  had  the  powpr  of  assi^miag  any  form,  and  of  multiplying 
himself  to  infinity.  He  now  exists  in  a  mysterious  abode  or  st^te,  iK^iich  tbey  call 
Njwane.  The  Buddhists  4^  Ceylon  have  nomerous.  safsred  writings,  which  are  6x« 
tremely  obscure,  and  are  veproached  for  that  quality  even  by  the  Bnahfmns.  At  Eandy 
there  are  two  regular  colleges  f  and  the  religious  establishment  is  as  regylarly  organ- 
ized as  ill  any  country  whf^te^r.  The  priests  axodrel^sed  in.  yellow,  and  fi^e  in  a 
state  of  celiltfkcyy  but  they  ar^  permitted  to  resign  their  office,  and  hia}r  thefl  m^ury. 
Theia  books  are  greaQy  veneratedr  They  are  not-  touched  without  a  pteEminary 
obeiaaace :  a  person  will  not  sit  down  wheie  a  book  is  pr^setitf  pnieas  it  is  in  a  higher 
situation  than  himself.  The  ptiests  do  not  wofship  tha  gods,  being  recjcon^d  their 
superiors.  When  they  preach,  they  intite  ihp  gois  to  be  of  tbair  audience;  They 
are,  like  Boddha,  entitled  to  be  worshipped  f  and  no  person,  not  even  9  king,'inn8t 
sit  in  their  presence.  They  were  the  only  persons  allowed  by  the  Itaiidiati  goyem- 
ment  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and^  often  wandered  oVer  the  .whole 
island.  The  reUgion  of  Ceylon,  uniting  the  worship  of  thj^  gods  .with  ttiat  of  Bod- 
dha, and  under  the  same  names,  (such  as  Yiahnu,)  which  are  used  bpr  ^e  Br&hmini- 
cal  Hindoos,  shows  either  an  original  connection  or  an  accidental  incorporation  of 
the  two  systems.  They  say  that  the  Brahminical  aystom  pfftvai}ed  befare  Buddha 
appeared  to  revive  their  own  rehgion,  then  extinct,  w](iich  was  600  yeacs  befpre  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Singalese  language,  like  the  other  Indian  dialects,  has  its  ori^n.]  |iittniBrfe.| 
in  the  Sanscrit,  mixed  with  what  is  called  the  Pali.  It  is,  howevvr,  a^^uUar  language, 
and  not,  as  ^me  have  asserted,  the  same  with  the  Siamese.  It  has  also  a  peculiar 
written  character,  unknown  in  any  other  country.*  It  is  always  writtto  fvom-lefl 
to  right.  Among  this  people  language  is  almost  the  only  subject  that  is  carefuHy 
studied.  There  are  various  dialects  appropriated  to  difiensnt  cases  ^d  to  different 
occasions.  Reading  and  writing  are  general  acquiremenis  among  the  men,  but 
form  no  part  of  female  education.  Their  books  are  written  on  talipot  loaves,,  which 
are  duly  prepared,  cut  to  a  uniform  shape,  and  connected  together  into  book^  by  a 
string  passing  through  ^oles  in  the  leaves.    They  are  fond  of  intricacies  and  displays 

■ 

*  See  •  specimen  of  it  in  Mr.  Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  L  p.  130. 
Vol.  If— £  e 
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of  art  in  language.  One  poem  is  considered  as  an  cxtraordinarj  effort  of  |;eDio6, 
because  it  admits  of  being  read  from  left  to  right,  up  and  down,  and  various  other 
ways,  making  sense  in  each.  The  compositions  which  approach  nearest  to  poetry 
are  addresses  to*  the  chiefs,  expressive  of  respect,  or  soliciting  them  for  favours. 
They  have  seven  tunes  to  which  they  modulate  these  compositions  in  the  recital. 
Their  instruments  of  music  arc  of  nide  simplicity,  and  most*  of  them  noby,  con- 
sisting of  different  sorts  of  drums,  a  wind  instrument  resembling  a  clarionet,  and  a 
fiddle  of  two  strings.*  Having  no  numeral  characters  of  their  own,  thej  use  the 
Tamul  figures,  which  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  currency  consists  of  copper, 
Arfi.  I  silver,  and  gold  coin.     All  the  last  consists  of  Indian  pagodas.    Id  the 

arts  of  drawing  and  painting  they  are  far  behind.  They  are  extremely  f<Mid  of  laquer 
painting,  which  they  perform  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  taste;  producing  a  pretty 
and  brilliant  effect  In  statuary,  as  applied  to  the  fabricating  of  representations  of 
Buddha,  they  have  acquired  excellence  by  practice.  3uch  representations  are  in  re- 
quest in  every  temple.  They  have  the  art  of  casting  small  figures  very  neatly;  aod 
there  are  good  specimens  of  large  ones  in  the  tepiples.  Their  architecture  is  chiefly 
displayed  in  their  temples.  Their  dwelling  houses  have  a  simplicity  suited  to  a 
climate  which  requires  no  houses  excepting  as  shelter  from  rain,  and  a  shade  from  a 
scorching  sun.  The  floors  of  tlieir  houses  are  of  clay,  plastered  with  cow-dung, 
an  article  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  to  tho  keeping  down  of  insects.  The  houses 
of  the  chiefs  are  in  tho  form  of  square  coHrts  built  of  mud,  roofed  with  tile.  This 
last  circumstance  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  who 
are  allowed  nothing  but  thatch. I — They  work  in  gold  and  silver  with  considerable 
ingenuity  and  taste,  although  their  tools  and  apparatus  are  all  portable,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  simplicity  unknown  in  Europe.  Their  pottery  is  coarse  and  unglazed, 
but  perfectly  well  adapted  for  its  appropriate  uses.  The  only  weaving  is  of  tlic 
coarse  strong  cotton  cloth  which  is  worn  by  the  common  people.  Agciciilture  is 
very  much  respected  by  them.  No  manure  is  used,  which  is  a  great  drawback  from 
the  productiveness  of  their  labours.  The  land,  when  exhausted,  is  allowed  to  over- 
run with  weeds  and  jungle,  which  it  soon  does,  and  this  is  aflerwards  cut  down  and 
burned  on  the  soil,  to  qualify  it  for  bearing  useful  crops.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  remarkably  simple.;]; 

The  Singalese  of  the  interior  are  rare\y  collected  in  large  villages. 
The  only  group  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  Eandy,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. They  live  either  in  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  or  in  de- 
tached habitations.  These  are  usually  in  low  sheltered  situations,  near  their  rico 
fields,  as  they  have  a  particular  aversion  to  wind.  The  men  are  engaged  in  the 
more  laborious  occupations  of  ploughing  and  banking,  the  women  in  weeding  ^^^ 
reaping.  '  Their  grain  is  ground  at  home  in  hand  milfs.  The  Singalese  rise  at  dawn, 
and  go  to  bed  about  nine  or  ten  at  night.  They  sleep  on  mats,  generally  with  a  iire 
in  their  room.  Caltes  of  cow-dung  constituto  their  ordinary  fuel.  Tlieir  principal 
meal  is  at  noon,  arid  consists  of  rico  and  curry.  Though  not  prohibited  from  tiie 
use  of  beef  by  their  religion,  tliey  abstain  from  it  because  it  was  forbidden  by  one  of 
their  kings;  another  instance  in  which  Brahminical  ideas  and  customs  have  become 
intermingled  with  their  original  code  of  faith  and  practice.  Though  unacquainted 
with  what  we  denominaf  o  conviviality,  they  are  a  social  people,  fond  of  conversation 
and  mutual  visits.  The  men  and  women  form  separate  circles,  and  are  never  seen 
mixed  in  society.  They  are  courteous  and  ceremonious,  but,  like  other  Asiatic^r 
unacquainte4  with  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  gallantry.  Matrimonial  alh- 
ances  are^  fixed  by  the  parents  alone.  Concubinage  and  polygamy  are*  contrary  to 
their  religion^  but  are  both  indulged,  particularly  polygamy;  and  here,  as  in  Thibet, 
a  plurality  of  husBands  is  much  more  common  tlian  of  wives.  This  practice  prevails 
among  all  castes  and  ranks,  and  the  joint  husbands  are  always  brothers. '  Matrimo- 
nial infidelity  is  not  uncommon,  and  easily  forgiven,  unless  when  aggravated  by  a  low 

•  They  afe  tnvimcrated  and  fij^tired  by  Dp.  Davy  at  p.  240, 241. 

t  See  some  reftresentattons  ot*  the  temples  and  houses  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Davy,  p.  257, 

*  SceDr.DavyJj  wood  cuts,  ibid.  p.  273—4. 
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attadhment  on  the  pdrt  of  the  female.  But  the  manners  of  the  people  are  by  no 
means  marked  by  extreme  licentiousness.  They  have  their  own  notions  of  propriety 
and  decency,  which  no  one's  inclinations  allow  him  to  violate.  In  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children  they  appear  particularly  amiable.  A  woman  has  seldom  more 
than  four  children,  a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the  period  of  suckling 
being  so  long  protracted,  which  it  often  is  to  four  or  five  years.  The  children  are 
named  when  they  are  able  to  eat  rice,  the  name  then  given  being  called  '*  the  rice 
name."  Their  family  attachments  are  strong.  During  the  late  rebellion,  instances 
occurred  of  fathers  giving  themselves  up  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  their  famities 
were  taken.  Children  are  never  exposed,  except  in  some  of  the  wildest  situations, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  They  do  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  turn  their 
sick  relations  out  of  doors  to  die  in  the  fields ;  though,  in  order  to  saye  their  houses 
from  pollution,  they  sometimes  remove  them  to  an  adjoining  shade  to  hreathe  their 
lasL  The  care  which  they  take  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  very  great,  many  cere- 
monious attentions  being  bestowed  preparatory  to  the  ceremony  of  burning.  Low 
caste  people  not  being  allowed  to  burn  their  dead,  bury  them  with  little  ceremony, 
with  the  head  to  the  west.  In  civilization,  this  people  is  nearly  on  a 
par  with  the  Hindoos.  In  intellectual  acquirements  they  resemble  the 
state  of  Europeans  in  the  dark  ages.  They  are  attentive  to  natural  objects,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  minutest  plant  that  grows  within  their 
district  In  courtesy  they  are  equal  to  any  nation;  in* character  they  are  low,  tame, 
and  undecided,  with  few  prominent  virtues  or  vices;  thMr  natural  affections  are  strong, 
their  passions  moderate,  and  their  moral  feelings  weak. 

The  Singalose  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  for  some  generations 
habitually  subject  to  Europeans  are  more  remarkable  for  mildness,  bash- 
fulness,  timidity,  and  indoleacc.  In  consequence  of  this  last  characteristic,  they  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  indigence.  They  shave  their  beards,  while  the  Eandians  do 
not.  Before  undergoing  that  operation  for  the  first  time,  a  young  man  must  give  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  relations  and  neighbours.  Those  who  cannot  afford 
it,  retain  their  beards  til)  their  circumstances  are  improved.  The  men  of  influence, 
called  Modelears,  retain  the  insignia  of  greatness,  but  their  power  has  been  abridged 
by  their  European  masters.  One  of  them  is  now  placed  at  the  head  of  every  de- 
partment of  government,  under  the  control  of  the  British  agents.  The  dignity  of  a 
Modelear  is  always  conferred  by  the  British  governor  in  person,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  a  Singolese.  Those  who  enjoy  good  incomes  do  not  indulge 
habitually  in  any  luxurious  style  of  living.  ,  A  Modelear,  when  retired  to  his  own 
dwelling  is' found  stripped  to  the  skin,  sitting  in  nn  armed  chair,  with  no  covering 
except  a  piece  of  muslin  on  his  loins;  but  in  giving  entertainments  he  will  expend 
large  sums.  They  sometimes  give  a  breakfast,  or  a  ball  and  supper,  to  their  Eu- 
ropean friends  in  a  splendid  style,  on  particular  festive  occasions,  such  as  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  the  obtaining  of  any  honourable  distinction.  One  of  those  erections 
common  in  the  east,  called  Bungaloes,  which  are  spacious  open  apartments,  covered 
with  roofs  which  serve  for  an  agreeable  and  elegant  awning,  is  sometimes  made  for 
the  use  of  a  single  evening  of  pleasure  and  display,  when  it  is  embellished  and  light- 
ed up  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Singalese  in  the 
maritime  parts  profess  Christianity,  and  perform  their  marriage  ceremonies  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  Dutch.  Tliis  is  generally  done  on  Sunday,  accompanied  with 
music,  dancing,  and  feasting,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  tumbling,  performed  by 
expert  natives.  When  a  Singalese  pair  marries,  the  thumbs  of  their  right  hands  are 
tied  together  with  a  slip  of  cotton  cloth,  und  water  is  poured  on  them  by  the  man's 
father's  brother,  and  the  woman's  mother's  sister. 

A  part  of  the  low  country  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  inhabited 
by  Malabars.  These  wear  large  bunches,  of  ear-rings,  and  encourage 
the  artifieial  apertures  in  the  flap  of  the  ear  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  a 
man's  hand  may  pass  through  them ;  the  lower  parts  bein^  stretched  till  they  reach 
the  shoulder.  A  considerable  num1i>er  (tf.  Malabars  are  Mahometans,  and  go  under 
the  naqie  of  Moors  or  Lubbics.  They.  foUow  the  occupation  of  Pedlars,  tailors, 
fishermen,  and  saibrs.    These  differ  from  the  Singalese  m  concealing  their  women. 
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Wben  a  Mooridi  woman  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  if  a  palanquhi  canAot 
be  afforded,  she  is  plaeed  dross-legged  on  an  ox,  and  covered  completeij  vxft  a 
white  sheet,  the  husband  walking  by  her  side.     A  consideraMe  number  of  free  Mi- 
hiys  reside  at  Ceylon,  some^f  whom  arefiersons  of  rank  who  have  gone  into  enb 
cbriiteH^       I  on  account  of  political  troubles.-— The  maritime  parts. contain  umj 
Christians,  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  chur<A.     The  Portuguese,  wfaenthij 
settled  in  the  island,  destroyed  every  monument  of  the  CJxistiAg  religion  along  the 
searcoast,  conv<brted  the  temples  into  "Romish  churches,  and  compelkd  the  natives 
'  to  adopt  the  forms  of  .their  rehtfion.     Fifteen  piiesta  educated  at  €roa  stiQ  exert 
themselves .  with  daily  success'  m  making  proselytes**   .The  Dutch,  in  their  tnnit 
disseminated  «4teir,religi<yi^  not  by  positive  perseQutfon,  but  by  enacting  that  no  nt* 
tive  could  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  modelear,  or  enjoy  any  employment  under  the. 
govenuQent, '  witiiout  conforming  to  the.  creed  and  bb^rvances  of  the  refomed 
church.  Hence  the  higher  orders  assnm^  the  name  of  Protestant  Christiins,  which 
they  still  rptain^     Under  the  British  rule  some  exertione  have  been  made  to  convej 
to  tiie  natives  farther  instruction  in  the  ProieiStant  religion,  parliculariy  by  dissemi- 
nating translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  standard  of  Chn^anity. 
Hhiociaii^    I      The  history  of  Ceylen,  previously  .to  the  visits  paid,  to  it  by  distant 
voiuiaoai.  *     I  nations,  is,  like  that  of  continental  India,  enveloped  in  uncertaintj.  We 
know  that  the  island  wa^  frequented  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  from  very  ^sstsxA 
timeir,  bUI  these  have  not  recorded  any  particulars  which  elucidate  its  histoiy.    The 
Singalese-trnditions  are  destitute  of  historical  accurac3F.    Their  first  king  thej  aain- 
tain  to  haye-had  a  Uon  for  his  father. f     Rama  mak^  a  great  figure  ih  .their  legends, 
and  probahJy  Was  a  real' personage  of  iliaflftriou$  eminence,  %y  whose  name  a  king* 
dom  and  city  )vere  knowji^    They  give  ^  namative  of  the  different  invasions  of  the 
island  by  the  Malabarss  of  their  battles  with  the  natives ;  ef  their  success  at  one 
time  in  subjngating.lhe  whole  of  the  island,  wi^  the  exception  of  Magan^  and  Roona 
in  the  Mag&mpattoo,  and  of  Ibeir  subsequent  expulsion  by  king  Wijeyabahoo. 
o«j«7  br    j      The  rortuguese  dii9covfer«l  Ceylon  in  1605.     'fiiey  formed  a  settle 


ment. about'  15^0,  and  became  firmly  established  here  in  1596.  It  was 
in  their  hands  that  the  natives  ficst  saw  fire  ams  employed*  By  taking  a  part  in  the 
dissensi9iis  of  the  royal  families,  th^y  sometimes  had  possession  o^  Eandy*  The 
natives,  afler  having  Ipng  suQered  oppression  and  insu1t>  formed  ala  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  for  the  expulsion .  of  the  Poituguese.  For  this  service  i^ey  agreed  that  the 
Dutch  should  receive  all  fhe  maritime  provinces,  exqept  Batticaloe  and  Putiaio. 
^*^jj»»  J  The  Portuguese  wece  expetted,  and  the  Dutcn  estabUshed,  in  1658.  The 
£e  noteh.  Eandians  had  Aow  a  Succession  of  kings  who  have  lefl  behind  them 
different  characters,  8<une  having  reigfted  in  wisdom  and  peace,  others  tyrannized 
with  cruelty  over  d  reluctant  and  a  jebenious  people.  The  religion  of  the  counliy 
having  been  neglected;  and  in  a  great  measure  effaced  by  wars  and  intestine  troubles^ 
Rajah  Siilgah  (during  Vho%e  reign  the  inten^sting  traveller  Knox  was  detained  for 
many  years  a  prisoner)  sent  to^  Siam,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  for  priests  in 
order  to  operate  a  reformation,  'Tiip  king,  Hajadi  Rajah  Singhi^  ^o  oo-opeialed 
with  the  British  in  1796^  to  e^spel  the  Dutch  froo^  the  maritime  provinces,  had  the 
character  of  a  voluptuous  and  indeient  man.  By  this  foreign  alliance 
he  obtained  no  sea  poet,  as  he  had  expected,  and  the  only  alteration  in 
his  condition  was,  that  he  got  a  more  powerfnl  neighbour  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  English  afterwards  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Kandy,  and  were  for  some 
time  in  possession  of  the  ^metropolis,  wheii»  in  1808,  the  English  garrison  was  at- 
tacked, overpowered,  and  trea^rherously  massacred.  A  desultoiy  war- 
fare was  aflerwards  Carried  on  for  two  years.  Between  the  years  1805 
and  1815,  no  active  hostilities  took  pkee,  i>utihe  court  and  kingdom  of  Kandy  were 
now  a  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  thei^^annical  sotre- 
reign,  scarcely  equalled  in  history  for  tjieir  tttrocity,  and  gHttng  rise  to  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  pait  of  his  subjects.  The  kin^  evinced  a  jealousy  tewards  ^j^ 
minister  Pihmi  TiJawe,  and  ipfUoted  on  him  ^(^ne  indignities.  <  A  rel^lioii  was  ia 

*  CordineB.  a  t.*I>r- ^v^a  Account,  jA  S93. 
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^naequence  nisedy  andfiAowed  by  the  beheading  and  impoling  of  some  chiefg, 
id  the  ezeentioQ  of  the  minister  in  1812.  His  successor  in  office  fell  under  the 
spleajniie  of  his  nMster  in  his  torn,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  An  execution  of  se- 
:nty  respectable  persons  followed.  The  wife,  children,  and  near  relations  of  the 
inister  were  exeoutod.  The  mother,  after  being  forced  publicly  to  bray  the  head 
*  her  sons,  one  afler  another,  in  a  morter,  immediately  after  they  were  separated 
om  the  body,  was  then,  along  with  her  sister-in-law,  drowned  in  the  adjacent  tank, 
lo  person  was  safe.  The  most  innocent,  and  even  the  highest  of  the  sacerdotal 
rder,  wko  were  supposed  almost  inaccessible  to  just  punishment  for  crimes,  were 
icrificed  to  the  whimsical  suspictous  of  this  barbarian.  8ome  native  merchants 
clonging  to  tiie  British  provinces  having  gone  into  the  Eandian  kingdom,  were 
snt  back  ctueily  mirtilated.  The  governor,  Lieut-General  Brownrigg,  declared 
ar,  prosecuted  the  contest  with  vigour,  and  the  king  was  secured  in  a  house  to 
hich  he  had  gone  to  take  shelter,  in  January,  1815,  was  sent  to  Columbo,  and  from 
icnce  to  Yellore,  where  he  is  retained  in  confinement  His  name  is  Sree  Wikrim6 
^ijah  Singha.  The  country  submitted  to  the  British  power,  under  the  condition  of 
le  old  lai^s  and  administration  of  the  kingdom  being  maintained.  Only  1000  men 
ere  kept  in  the  interior,  and  confined  to  a  few  military  posts.  A  dissatisfaction, 
owever,  with  theur  new  masters  soon  sprungup.  The  chiefiB  conceived  that  they  were 
cated  with  no  respect,  except  on  official  occasions,  the  English  soldiers  having  from 
,Tiorance^  continually  offended  them  by  neglect.  The  English  were  somewhat  disre- 
>octftil  in  their  mode  of  entering  the  temples  and  of  addressing  the  priests.  A  rebel<^ 
r>n  broke  out  under  a  native  pretender  to  the  Kandian  throne,  in  October  |  a  fdMiion. 
^17.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  small  bodies,  and  was  irregular 
nd  severe,  and  the  retaliations  made  by  the  English  military  were  often  exceedmgly 
nhuman,  as  in  such  a  situation  it  was  not  practicable  to  maintain  a  strict  obedience 
o  general  orders.  In  a  few  months  the  revolt  was  suppressed.  Kandy 
vas  taken,  and  withit  the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha,  a  relic,  the  possessor  of 
rhich  is  considered  by  the  people  as  rightful  sovereign  of  their  coimtry.  Simpler  and 
f^s  oppressive  arrangements  were  now  formed  for  conducting  the  government  and  ap* 
•ortioning  the  revenue,  which  are  likely  to  prove  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
ind  the  satisfection  of  the  natives.  It  is  an  island  which,  throughout  the  interior  as 
veil  as  along  the  sea-shore,  possesse^admirable  natural  advantages,  and,  under  an 
^lightened  and  generous  management,  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  floinish- 
ng  spots  in  the  world. 

Wo  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  its  chief  localities,  particulariy  I  Accwntorth* 
ibe  torwns,  beginning  with  those  along  the  sea-coast  which  have  been  |  otSerlicididn. 
longest  known.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  fort  and  town  of 
JafTnapatam,  in  9^  47'*of  N.  lat  and  80''  9'  of  £.  long.  The  fort  is  the  {  JaflhipMuk 
most  modem,  the  best  constructed,  and  handsomest  in  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  on  a 
pif-ce  of  land  called  Jaffiia,  which  is  sometimes  denominated  an  island,  sometimes  a 
peninsula.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  mam  island  by  a  ferdable  strait,  which 
i^  perhaps  a  dry  isthmus  at  low  water-  Within  the  fort  is  a  Dutch  chuich,  contain- 
inc^  a  tolemble  organ,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  places  of  Christian  worship 
now  in  the  island.  There  are  alsO'U  house  for  the  commandants  buildings  for  the 
[Htblic  offices,  and  houses  belonging  to  Dutch  proprietors,  which  are  rented  to  the 
Britisb  officers ;  a  street  of  barracks,  and  oite  occupied*  by  the  mechanics,  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  pettah,  or  outer  town,  half  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
Contains  several  thousand  inhabitants,*  mostly  Europeans ;  its  streets  are  regularly 
ImiU  and  kept  clean,  and  the  chief  street  finely  shaded  by  rows  of  large  trees  on 
each  side.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  families  which  formerly  resided  at  Tricomalee  haim 
removed  to  this  place,  which  is  recommented  by  cheapness  andagveeableness.  The 
Country  is  fruitful ;  an  air  of  business  prevails,  and  some  segular  trade  lu  ■■iiUniM 
i^^  kept  up  with  the  opposite  coast  of  India.'  Mr.  Cordiner  remarked,  ^"^ 
ihat  fhis  country  yielded  vegetable  produce  in  great  variety ;  but  that  the  culture  of 
^e  eommon  £^Ksh  potato  had  net  succeeded  either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of 
(Ceylon.  The  surface  is  flat,  but  rich  in  every  spot,  and  in  high  cultivation  as  far  as 
l^oint  Pedro,  the  northern  extremity,  at  n  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  ihfi 
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town*  Hete  tho  supreme  court  of  judicature  is  ftequentljr  held,  and  the  gorenor 
of  the  island  comes  from  Columbo  to  predde.*  Bf  any  thefts  luid  mur- 
ders occur  in  the  province.  A  common  form  of  robbery  is  to  cot  opea 
men's  ears  during  sleep,  and  carry  off  their  ear-rings.  Tet  the  peo- 
ple habitually  sleep  in  their  houses  without  locking  their  doors,  or  in  the  open  airio 
their  verandas.  The  native  inhabitants  are  Malabars,  one  half  of  whom  are  of  the 
Brahminical  religion,  the  other  consists  of  Christians,  with  a  veiy  few  Mahoffletam. 
Agriculture  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  a  small  military  force  being  sufficieDtto  ; 
keep  possession,  this  is  the  only  province  of  Ceylon  the  revenue  of  which  exceeds 
its  expenses.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and  is  a  standing  article  of 
commerce,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  The  timber  of  the  palmyia  tree,  vfaiei)  ■ 
is  used  for  rafters  in  the  building  of  houses,  and  chanque  shells  which  are  much  used 
as  ornaments  in  dress  among  the  Hindoos,  are  the  other  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce. In  this  province  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  thirty-two  Portuguese  churches, 
and  there  are  a  few  chapels  in  which  the  Ronush  worship  is  still  celebrated.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  are  some  humble  Hindoo  temples  of  recent  con- 
struction, built  since  universal  toleration  in  religion  has  be6n  re-established. 
Morth-wttt  Proceeding  round  the  western  coast  we  traverse  a  country  ^ch  b 

^°*^  completely  laid  underwater  in  the  rainy  season,  though  not  to  such  a  ! 

depth  as  to  prevent  travelling.  Here  we  have  on  the  right  two  small  islands,  called  ! 
"  the  Two  Brothers,"  then  another  large  one  called  Manaar,  containing  a  fort.  A  ' 
•  Uttle  farther  south  is  Aripo,  the  place  where  the  governor  fixes  his  head  i 
quarters  during  the  pearl  fishery.  Here  and  at  Condatchy  the  country  ; 
is  bare,  and  at  other  times  almost  deserted. 

Proceeding  farther  south,  we  come  to  the  long  peninsula  of  CalpeD-  ! 
teen,  lying  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  for  about  sixty  miles,  afid  . 
connected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  at  its  south  end.  It  has  a  fort,  (without  guns^)  an  : 
excellent  wharf,  and  a  small  village  adjoining,  containing  a  Portuguese  priest  Tb«  ; 
inhabitants  are  pretty  numerous,  and  export  salted  fish  to  Columbo,  for  which  they 
bring  back  rice.  The  peninsula  is  low,  and  flat,  sandy,  and  covered  with  cocoa-oui 
trees.  The  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  this  place,  is  at  all  seasons  beautiful  and  verdant. 
and  possesses  much  natural  fertility.  Elephants  and  other  wild  aniraads,  birds  of 
Bttiam.  I  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are  seen  here.  Putlaro. 
lyii^  opposite  to  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  oommereial  native  v3- 
lages  in  Ceylon.  Hero  the  areca  nuts,  cardamoms,  black  pepper,  and  coffee  of  the 
Kandian  provinces,  are  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Coromandel,  chiefly  bv 
Mahometan  merchants.  Oysters  are  gathered  along  the  shore  at  all  times  ingn'&t 
numbers,  and  the  sands  contain  many  beautiful  shells.  The  country  is  penodicalif 
inundated  by  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shore,  and  consideni^'^ 
quantities  of  salt  are  crystallized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  collected  by  the  natives. 
cokw,  I  About  a  day's  journey  south  from  this  is  Chilaw,  a  comfortahle  vil- 
lage, lying  between  two,  branches  of  a  large  river.  A  peairl  fishery  is  occasionaijv 
carried  on  here.  At  this  part  of  our  progress  along  the  coast,  the  inhabitants  begin 
to  consist  of  Singalese  instead  of  Malabars.  Here  the  mountains  of  Kandy  come 
in  sight.  No  mountains  are  seen  between  Jufifnapatam  and  Chilaw.  Negumbo  i> 
Ncgombob  I  a  beautiful  village,  which  we  enter  by  passing  through  a  cocoa  nut  grove 
with  a  shaded  avenue.  It  contains  a  pentagonal  fort  Several  Dutch  families  hvc  in 
it,  apparently  happy,  but  reduced  in  their  circumstances  by  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  die  country.  At  this  place  the  cinnamon  jrfantations  commence,  extending)  with 
few  intemiptioiui,  a  great  viray  beyond  Columbo.  The  country  is  well  cultivated^ 
and  the  people  wear  an  air  of  comfort.  The  finest  fruits  are  reared,  and  sell  at  very 
low  prices.  From  this  to  Columbo  the  country  is  luxuriant,  well  eultivated,  and  i)'^ 
road  lined  with  excellent  houses,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  tmveller  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  present  government 

k!2h?^     I      Columbo  Hes  in  7*»  of  N.  latitude.     The  fort  is  composed  of  se^en 
'^^^       I  bastions  with  intervening  curtains.    It  measured  a  mile  and  a  quarter  m 

*  Cordiner's  Description,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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irGumfdrQiioey  and  is  almost  ontirely  surrounded  with  water,  being  situated  on  a  pro- 
acting  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  stripe  which  ties  between  the  sea  and  a  large 
*esh  water  lake.  Two-thirds  are  encompassed  by  the  sea,  the  other  is  bounded  by 
ic  lake;  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  like  causeways,  connect  it  with  the  main  land 
n  two  sides. .  None  but  small  vessels  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  and  there  is  no 
ood  harbour  where  vessels  can  at  all  times  ride  in  safety.  The  interior,  of  the  fort 
>  beautiful^  the  streets  regular  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  houses  in  general  have 
n\y  one  story,  and  verandas  in  front*  The  water  within  the  fort  is  brackish.  That 
hich  is  used  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Rich  and  beautiful 
lews  are  obtained  from  an  excellent  walk  surrounding  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  The 
»Gttah  is  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  foit,  on  the  |  The  peitah. 
lame  piece  of  doubly  peninsulated  land.  It  is  larger  than  the  town  within  the  fort. 
rhe  streets  are  regular  and  clean.  It  contains  an  orphan  asylum  for  the  children  of 
-Europeans.  The  boys  educated  in  it  perform  the  business  of  clerks  in  the  various 
ificos  of  government  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  o^  the  south  by  the 
ike,  on  the  west  by  the  esplanade  of  the  fort.  On  the  east,  where  it  is  connected 
rith  the  main  landy  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fortified  wall.  Beyond  |  sabwiM. 
tisy  many  straggling  streets  extend  for  several  miles  into  the  country.  The  fort  is 
hiefly  inhabited'  by  English,  the  pettah  by  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  the  suburbs, 
rhich  are  the  most  populous  of  all,  by  native  Singalese.  Golund>o  contains  in  all 
ipwards  of  60,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  Singalese,  here,  and  indeed 
»ver  all  the  island,  are  much  more  comfortable  tiiian  the  huts  of  the  Hindoos  on  the 
x>Qtinent,  especially  about  Madras.  Bathing  in  fresh  water  is  a  daily  practice  among 
he  native  inhabitants  of  Columbo,  who  frequent  the  lakes  and  cansds  in  large  com- 
onies.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  intermixed,  but  without  stripping  themselves 
taked.  They  stand  immersed  nearly  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  from  a  pitcher  pour 
^ater  over  their  heads  continually  for  half  an  hour  or  longer.  A  dread  of  sharks 
Tcvents  them  from  bathing  in  the  sea. — The  neighbouriiood  of  Co- 
imbo  contains- a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  furnishes  a  number 
f  delightful  rides,  scarcely  equalled  any  whererelse  within -so  small  a  compass.  The 
ice  of  the  country  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees.  Much  constant  attention  is  re- 
uired  to  keep  any  spot  in  the  state  of  a  cultivated  open  field.  Even  when  a  road  is 
3nned,  shrubs  spring  up  upon  it  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  neglected  for  two  months, 
:ic  traces  of  it  can  hardly  be  discovered.  Several  pleasant  rides,  from  three  to 
ight  miles  in  extent,  are  formed,  leading  from -one  gate  of  the  fort,  traversing  the 
itcrmediate  country,  and  returning  by  the  other  gate ;  along  these  many  pleasing 
iUas  have  been  erected,  and  sometimes  light  and  elegant  bangaloes  of  wooden  pil- 
^^  roofed  with  coeoa  nu^  leaves.  The-  borders  of*  the  lake  ar^  finely  diversified, 
^d  it  afibrds  an  opportunity  for  taking  pleasant  aquatic  excursionsu  It  contains  a 
argc  peninsula,  of  fertile  foil  and  varied  surface,  originally  connected  with  the  shore 
It  the  side  oppositAi  the  fort,  and  alsp  joined  to  the  fort  itself  by  an  artificial  cause- 
way. This  piece  of  land,  with  its  indented  borders,  thus  divides  the  lake  into  two. 
It  was  formerly  occupied  by. slaves  in  the*service  of  the  Dutch  government.  The 
'<Jiistniction  of  the  fishing-voat?  used  herey  and  on  the  Calany-ganga  river,  is  curi- 
ous. Each  consists  of  a  canoe  made  of  one  tree  scooped  out,  about  fifteen  feet 
ODg,  which  is  too  light  to  allo]^  a  person  to  step  into  it  without  oversetting,  were  it 
M  for  a  parallel  log  of  wood,  with  pointed  ends,  floating  alongside  at  a  little  dis- 
^co,  and  connected  with  the  canoe  by  two  sets  of  elastic  poles.  This  is  called  an 
>utrigger.  To  this  tbe  ropes  of  the  sail  extend,  by  which  it  is  lowered  in  an  instant, 
^trabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus  describe  a  similar  boat  as  used  in  their  time  in  the  same 
^<!as.  Columbo  e^j^s  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the  world.  Those 
ibo  remain  within  doors  during  the  heat  of  the  day  fmd  it  agreeably  temperate.  Out 
>r  a  thousand  British  soldiers,  it  often  happens  tlmt  not  one  is  lost  in  two  months. 
Hio  thermometer  fluctuates  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  being  seldom  more 
hoa  seven  degrees  under  or  above  it.  The  insulated  situation  of  the  place,  its  par- 
king of  the  salutary  influence  of  both  monsoons,  the  frequency  of  refreshing  show- 
'^Sy  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  bibulous  soil,  preventipg  the  stagnation  of 
'titer,  are  circumstances  which  all  contribute  to  tliis  hs^ipy  efiect. 
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coortiocjin.         ^^  1802,  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  eitabluhed  at  Gokmiw, 
<>»•  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  and  one  puisne  justice,  and  annexed  to  it 

was  the  advocate  fiscal,  the  registrar,  a  sheriff  or  fiscal,  and  a  competent  mimberof 
clerks  and  other  officers.  Two  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  learned  the  Eng^h  lu- 
guage  were,  in  Mr.  Gordiner's  time,  (1805,)  the  only  persons  ni^o  acted  as  advocates 
and  proctors.  There  are  three  subordinate  courts  for  settling  less  important  causes, 
civil  and  cnminaL  The  number  of  causes  which  come  before  them  is  great,  the 
people  being  extremely  litigious,  and  fond  of  having  their  complaints  heard  and  in- 
vestigated. Persons  in  the  small  circle  oi  genteel  English  society  at 
Columbo,  find  it  extremely  agreeable,  and  prefer  it  to  that  of  tbe  otiur 
stations  in  India;  but  the  habits  of  that  nation,  making  conviviality  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  all  easy  social  intercourse,  operate  as  a  cause  of  s^anUion  from  tb>' 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans,  except  on  public  occasions  of  infrequent  occurreno!. 
Bemuka.  |  wheu,  howcver,  they  show  isufficient  cordiality.  ^  Much  advantage  vouL! 
accrue  to  the  English  nadon,  and  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  if  thn 
could  more  readily  surmount  this  awkwardness,  and  resign  their  slavish  attachmoii 
to  particular  modes  of  intercourse,  which  are  ofien  too  expensive  to  admit  of  a  due 
extension  of  the  bonds  of  society.  The  institution  of  literary  and  scientific  mo- 
ciations,  such  as  the  Asiatic  and  other  literary  societies  in  Calcutta,  have  had  a 
happy  effect  in  bnnging  together  individuals  Ivho,  though  mutually  allied  by  a  com- 
munity of  taste  and  pursuit,  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  one  another.  It 
is  certainly  agreeable,  for  example,  to  find  the  Danish  Missionaries  and  other  ones- 
tal  literati  becoming  associated  with  the  well  informed  English  at  Calcutta.  C«j- 
lon  affords  an  ample  field  for  philosophical  investigation,  as  well  as  the  fonnatioo  oi 
economical  active  institutions,  which  might  afford  agreeable  employment  for  person; 
associated  in  liberal  pursuits,  and  some  such  might  undoubtedly  be  founi  amoog 
the  Dutch  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  island.  The  spirit  might  at  least  be  che- 
rished. The  cultivation  of  elegant  and  cheap  pleasures  of  this  kind  would  give  i 
happiness  and  a  dignity  to  the  society  of  the  country,  which  mere  extemporaneois 
agreeableness,  however  desirable  in  its  own  place,  never  can  impart 
Cfticam.  I  Proceeding  southward  from  Columbo,  we  pass  Caltura,  a  village  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  with  a  small  fortification,  and  inhabited  hi 
Singalese  and  some  descendants  of  the  Portuguese :«— Also  Baibareen,  a  place  famed 
Point  deOmOe.  |  for  its  oysters ; — and  afterwards  arrive  at  a  more  important  place,  Poi^^t 
de  Galle,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miks  from  Cohimbo.  .  The  road  lie&along  a  iov 
sandy  shore,  luxuriant  in  cocoa-iiut  trees.  At  Point  de  Galle  there  is  a  large  fori, 
within  which  almost  all  the  Europeans  live.  There  are  very  few  laflge  houses  built 
without  it  There  Js  a  manufacture  of  ropes  from  the  fibrous  rind  of  th»  cocoB-oQt: 
these  are  called  coiar  ropes.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  craft  The 
fort  is  on  a  rocky  promontory.  Its  works  are  extensive  but  it  is  conunaaded  by 
other  eminences.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  and  ranks  the  second  m  the  islandt  bf* 
ing  commodious  and  secure,  though  small,  and  somewhat  diflfeult  of  entrance.  1^ 
is  commanded  by  the  fort.  From  this  place  the  productions  of  the  island  were 
shipped  for  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  and  part  of  them  still  is.  The  disease  called  ele- 
phantiasis, because  (he  legs  of  the  patient  swell  so  as  to  resemble  "the  elephast 
prevails  liere  among  the  natives.  It  has  wt  been  known  to  attack  Europeans,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  in  extreme  poverty. 

Mfttara.  |  Beyond  this  .is  the  fertile  province  of  Matura,  filled  with  beautify 
scenes  resembling  the  parks  of  European  gentlemen.  Near  Belligam,  in  this  pr^ 
Jcmpicof  vince,  is  a  Singalese  temple  of  Buddha,  called  Agrarb^^dhapganm,  w"* 
gMnu  some  idols  and  hieroglyphical  paintings  representing  the  history  o(i^ 

kings.  The  statues  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  conjoined  with  that  of  Buddba.  TIk^ 
architecture  is  peculiar  but  elegant,  and  near  it  is  a  tomb  of  Buddha,  resembling  ^^ 
bell  of  the  most  tasteful  form.*  Near  this  temple  i#a  large  statue  sculptured  out  oi 
the  solid  rock^  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Crusta  Raja,  and  supposed  to  repre- 
BeUisuu       I  sent  an  Indian  prince  who  subdued  this  part  of  the  islaiid.  Belligam  is  ^^ 

*  A  pUte  of  it  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Covdiner  in  vol,  i.  p.  188  of  his  DeacriptioQ- 
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M>pttloiM  ftUiig  village.  Tbe  ag^t  of  fishing  is  let  by  the  govemmeDt  (  n^^  taife. 
o  meo  of  property.  This  is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  island.  Hence 
Ish  are  expensive,  and  the  fishermen  are  not  allowed  to  supply  vessels  as  they  pass, 
est  they  should  misrepresent  to  the  renter  the  quantity  of  fish  which  they  have  caught, 
»f  which  he  is  entitled  to  one-thhrd.  Each  of  the  villages  along  this  coast  contains 
.  Christiaa  schooL  Futher  on  is  the  little  town  of  Matura,  on  the  Neel-ganga 
tver,  to  which  a  small  fort  is  attached.  It  contains  several  comfortable  houses  be- 
3nging  to  families  of  Dutch  extraction. 

Three  miles  to  the  east  is  Dondra-head,  the  southernmost  point  of  |  Dondnhbetd; 
he  island,  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Cordiner  to  be  a  low  stripe  of  land  covered  with 
ocoaniut  trees,  but  a  mile  to  the  east  there  is  a  higher  and  more  rugged  promontory, 
^ust  at  the  extremity-of  Dondra  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  temple, 
robably  once  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  island.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
.  long  avenue  of  200  stone  pillars,  the  stone  frame  of  a  door  carved  with  stem  look- 
ng  heads  and  borders  of  foUage,  and  the  shattered  relics  of  several  images.  Close 
o  this  is  a  temple  of  Buddha.  There  is  also  a  mud-built  sanctuary  dedicated  to 
rishnu,  divided  into  several  apartments,  hung  round  with  calico,  on  which  are  printed 
igures  of  some  sanguinary  deities.  It  contains  a  stone  image  of  Ganesa,  having 
he  head  of  an  elephant  on  the  body  of  a  man.  Here  the  Singalese  come  to  he 
worn,  when  about  to  give  legal  evidence.  A  few  miles  inland  fix)m  the  Dondra* 
lead  is  the  stupendous  mountain  of  stone  called  by  the  Singalese  Mulgeereleana, 
Lod  by  the  Dutch  Adam's  Biecht,  being  one  entire  rock  of  a  cubical  MQigmeiai* 
orm,  300  feet  high.  A  winding  flight  of  545  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  ^  '^' 
laid  to  have  been  formed  1500  years  ago.  On  the  summit  is  a  bell-shaped  tomb  of 
Buddha,  similar  to  that  which  accompanies  all  Ikis  temples  in  the  island.  From  this 
utoation  the  view  is  rich  and  magnificent.  A  Uttle  way  firom  the  top  there  is  a  re- 
ifiarkable  natural  cave,  and  two  arlBicial  caverns,  formmg  gloomy  temples  of  Buddha, 
containing  many  statues,  and  hieroglyphical  paintings.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are 
the  houses  of  ten  priests.  The  province  of  Matura  is  very  populous ;  it  contains 
many  temples  and  about  2000  priests.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  a  considera- 
ble revenue ;  but  unhealthy,  and  very  liable  to  epidemic  fevers.  Agriculture  is  now 
likely  to  flourish  in  it;  as  it  is  relieved  from  the  discouragement  which  its  Dutch  mas- 
ters threw  in  its  way  fbr  the  sake  of  creating  an  exclusive  market  for  the  rice  of 
Bataria. 

Afier  we  have  passed  to  the  east  of  Dondra-head,  and  begun  to  take  |  Tcngiiie. 
a  norftheiiy  direction  by  trav^ng  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Tengalle,  an  old 
Dutch  fcMTtiess  in  a  district  allotted  to  the  hunting  of  elephants.     Here  a  great  many 
of  these  animals  are  caught*    The  village  contains  300  inhabitents,  chiefly  fisher- 
men. 

Between  Tengalle  and  Batticaloe,  the  country  is  inhospitable  from  its  neglected 
state,  and  the  multitudes  of  ferocious  animals  which  it  contains,  so  that  the  traveller 
often  prefers  a  coasting  voyage  to  a  land  journey  over  this  interval.  The  wildest 
part,  though  of  gteat  natural  fertility,  is  called  Mahagampattoe,  on  the 
shores  of  which  are  the  salt  bays  of  Magam,  by  which  the  Kandians 
vere  always  supplied  with  salt  while  at  war  with  the  masters  of  the  marine  districts, 
it  never  was  in  the  power  of  the  latler  to  prevent  them  from  supplying  themselves  at 
this  place.  The  sugar  cane  and  maiae  grow  here  with  uncommon  luxuriance,  but 
cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on  for  want  of  protection  from  the  depredations  of  wild 
beasts*  Agriculture  in  this  quarter  would  also  stand  in  need  of  tanks  to  aflbrd  a  due 
supply  of  water,  as  the  climate  is  much  more  liable  to  protracted  droughts  than  on 
the  western  shore.  Some  tanks  had  been  formerly  maintained  here,  but  in  Mr.  Cor- 
diner's  time  they  had,  through  the  selfishness  of  some  individuals,  and  the  supine 
ness  of  others,  gone  to  decay.  There  are  several  marks  of  former  cultivation,  some 
small  vUlages  at  great  mutnd  distances,  and  some  traces  of  old  religious  monuments. 

Batticaloe,  on  the  east  side  of.the  tshmd,  lies  much  more  to  the  north  |  SMtaaioe. 

than  Cohmbo  on  the  west,  being  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Chilaw.     The  fort  is  on 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  contained  in  an 

inlet  of  the  sea.    There  is  a  amaU  village,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  the 
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Malabaric  language,  and  chiefly  consist  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans^  some  Bomidi 
Portuguese,  and  a  very  few  Protestants.  There  are  several  islands  adjacent.  The 
country  is  flat,  but  the  ground  gradually  rises  towards  the  interior  till  it  terminatea  in 
high  mountains,  among  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  a  cubical  form,  on  the  iM)f  <^ 
which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Kandy.  Batticaloe  is  garrisoned  by  sixty 
sepoys,  and  fifleen  gun  Lascars.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  cheapetc 
and  most  fertile  in  the  island.  Fish  are  in  great  plenty.  The  native  inhabitants  aie 
described  as  extremely  civil  and  obliging.*  They  have  a  contented  and  happy  ap- 
pearance. The  scenery  is  adorned  with  the  magnificent  talipot  tree,  the  largest  of 
the  palms.  Mr.  Cordiiner  saw  one  which  measured  100  feet  high,  and  six  in  cir- 
cumference. 

TriMonnice.  |  Nearly  a  degree  north  from  Batticaloe,  ia  Trincomalee,  the  roost  im- 
portant station  oa  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  from  the  noble  and  commanding  harbour 
which  it  possesses,  capable  of  aflbrding  ample  protection  to  an  extended  connnerce. 
It  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  8°  28'.  From  its  position,  and  the  ready  entrance  and  egress 
which  it  affords  at  all  seasons,  it  is  better  adapted  for  a  manbe  dep6t  than  any  other 
station  in  India;  yet  it  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  English,  since  thej 
obtained  possession  of  the  island.  The  soil  here  is  rather  dry,  and  the  climate  un- 
healthy, and  in  these  particulars,  ike  Dutch  did  not  improve  it;  they  wished  to  ob- 
viate the  cupidity  of  rival  nations,  by  discouraging  the  visits  of  etrangers.  The  ter* 
ritory  might,  liowevcr,  be  cultivated  with  success.  As  it  i%  it  presents,  in  pomt  of 
verdure,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sandy  and  flat  shore  of  Madras,  with  its  raggel 
cliffs,  its  woods,  its  plains,  and  its  villages.  It  contains  a  copious  variety  of  romantic 
and  sublime  prospects.  The  fortifications  are  principally  of  Portuguese  worknian- 
ship ;  a  little  was  added  to  them  by  the  French,  hut  scarcely  any  thing  by  the  Dutch. 
While  it  is  the  most  likely  place  for  an  enemy  to  attack  on  account  of  its  value,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  made  stronger  than  any  other  in  Ceylon.  £very 
convenience  is  aiforded  except  that  of  wet-docks,  for  which  there  is  not  a  suflficiem 
rise  of  the  tide.  While  Mr.  Cordiner  was  there,  it  had  a  ne^^cted  aspect^  and  the 
houses  in  the  fort  were  in  great  disrepair.  At  one  time,  the  Enghsh  garrison  ha^i 
suflered  from  a  neglect  to  provide  fresh  animal  food,  being  subsisted  five  days  in  the 
week  on  salt  provisions.  Six  miles  to  the  north-west  are  the  hot  wells 
of  Cannia,  which  have  a  temperature  of  106},  and  are  regarded  with  re- 
ligious veneration  by  the  Hindoo  natives,  who  have  built  a  temple  at  the  plaeeu 

The  road  leading  west  from  Trincomalee  towards  JaiTtt^patani,  part 
of  which  is  well  adapted  for  carriages,  is' in  many  places  rich  in  romantic 
prospects ;  and  rest-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  traveBers  are  budi 
in  different  parts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  the  appearance  of  ianocefoce 
and  happiness.  Cocoa-nut  trees  are  rare  on  this  side  of  the  island  oonipared  to  the 
other.  A  few  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  kept  Wild  elephants  inhabit  the  woods,  and 
alligators  tlie  rivers  and  their  banks.  Moletive,  on  the  sea  shore,  is  a  neat  com- 
fortable village,  with  some  spacious  houses.  A  garrison  is  kepi  in  it,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  miUtary  post  for  keeping  open  the,  communication  between 
Trincomalee  and  Jaffnapatam.  Ancient  redoubts  are  found  in  different  parts,  hot 
scarely  any  other  monuments  of  human  labour,  though  the  district  was  once  highly 
cultivated.  The  places  dedicated  to  religious  uses  were  razed  by  the  Portuguese^ 
and  private  houses  have  always  been  formed  of  too  perishing  materials  to  leave  any 
permanent  traces  of  their  former  existence. 

A  few  prominent  objects  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the  late  kingdom  of  Eandy,  re- 
cuyof  KttMiy.  |  main  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  capital  city,  Kandy,  in  a  dis> 
trict  called  Yattineura,  is  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  about  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  boarders  of  an  artificial  lake  made  by  the  late  kin^, 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  to  2000  feet  in  heigbu 
Its  situation  is  beautiful  and  romantic,  but  in  a  military  view  insecure,  and  hardly  ad- 
mits of  defbnce.  The  houses  are  all  of  clay,  of  one  story,  imd  all  thatched,  except 
those  of  the  chiefs,  which  are  tiled.    There  is  one  street  which  used  to  be  exdus- 

*  Cordiner,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  262. 
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-clj  inhabited  br  Halabora,  relatires  and  dependants  of  the  king,  in  whom  he  could 
laco  more  confidence  than  in  his  own  subjects.  The  palace  occupied  a  con-  |  The  ptiacc 
idorable  area*    Its  front,  about  200  yards  long,  has  raUier  an  imposing  appearance ;  it 
scs  above  a  handsome  mole,  and  looks  towards  the  principal  temples.     It  is  termi- 
ated  at  one  extremity  by  a  hexagonal  two-storied  building,  in  which  the  king  pre- 
Dated  himself  on  great  occasions  to  the  people  collected  below;  at  the  other  it  is 
sraiinated  by  the  women's  apartments,  on  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  insignia 
f  royalty,  were  carved  in  stone.     Here  the  king  and  his  ladies  stationed  themselves 
)  witness  the  processions  at  the  public  festivals.     This  city  abounds  in  temples, 
?hich  seem  *to  have  been  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  |  TenpiM. 
oyal  palace.     Every  royal  residence  in  the  island  had  a  number  of  them,  some  of 
rbich  have  survived  the  palaces  to  which  they  were  attached.     The  Dalada  Malc- 
;awE,  the  domestic  temple  of  the  king,  is  the  most  highly  venerated  of  any  in  the 
ounlTy,  as  it  contains  the  precious  relic,  the  tooth  of  Bubdra,  to  which  I  ^.^^^  ^ 
ho  whole  island  was  dedicated.     It  has  two  stories,  and  is  in  the  Chi-  |  Buddha, 
tcse  stylo  of  architecture,  but  small.     The  sanctum  is  an  inner  room  in  the  upper 
Mory,  about  twelve  feet  square,  without  a  window,  and  never  visited  by  the  light  of 
he  sun.     It  is  a  place  of  the  most  striking  splendour.     The  doors  have  polished 
srass  pannelsy  and  a  curtain  before  and  behind  them.     The  roof  and  walls  are  lined 
nrith  gold  brocade,  and  scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  gold,  gems,  and  sweet 
smelling  flowers.     On  a  low  stage  occupying  half  the  room,  Siere  is  a  profusion  of 
flowers  tastefully  arranged  before  two  or  three  small  figures  of  Buddha,  one  of  crys- 
tal, and  one  of  gilt  silver,  and  four  or  five  caskets  called  karanduas,  containing  rehcs. 
All  the  karanduas  except  one  are  small,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  wrapped  up 
in  fiumerous  folds  of  muslin.     One  is  much  larger,  uncovered,  and  decorated  with 
the  utmost  brilliancy.     It  is  five  feet  four  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  ten  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base.     It  is  of  silver  gilt  on  the  outside,  of  neat  but  plain  workmanship, 
aad  studded  with  a  few  gems.     Rich  ornaments  are  attached  to  it,  consisting  of  gold 
chains,  and  a  great  variety  of  gems  suspended.    Here,  among  the  rest,  is  a  bird 
formed  entirely  of  diamonds,  rubies,  blue  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  cat's-eyes  set  in 
gold)  the  metal  being  hid  by  the  profusion  of  stones.     This  great  karandua  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  ^'Dalada,"  which  is  considered  as  the  tooth  of  Buddha.     It  is  en- 
closed, first  ta  a  small  karandua,  which  is  in  a  larger,  and  there  are  four  of  these,  one 
within  another,  besides  the  great  karandua. 

Two  institutions  called  tho  Malwatt6Wihar6,  and  the  Asgirie  Wihar6,  |  coiiegM. 
both  without  the  town,  are  at  thd  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
country.  They  are  a  sort  of  monasteries,  or  colleges,  the  one  containing  about 
forty  priests.  The  sacred  buildings  are  rendered  ornamental  by  the  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  the  venerable  banyans  around  them,  which  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  appearance  of  Eandy  altogether  has  declined  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^i^ng^ish.  They  do  nothing  towards  the  repairing  of  the  temples ;  they  have  pulled 
<iown  much  and  have  built  but  little.* 

The  high  mountain  called  Adam's  Peak,  is  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  |  Adam*iBMk. 
!p  ^®  uland.  The  approach  to  it,  for  a  considerable  way  ofiT,  is  rugged  and  difficult 
The  peak  is  of  a  conical  form,  rising  rapidly  and  majestically  to  a  point.  Tho  ascent 
l^ear  to  the  top  is  precipitous,  and  hves  are  sometimes  lost  in  climbing  it,  although 
ifon  chtms  are  fixed  in  the  rocks,  to  aid  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  it.  Those 
^no  have  been  on  the  summit  describe  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  prospect 
enjoyed  from  it  in  the  highest  terms.!  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  is  very  narrow,  and  walled  in 
to  prevent  accidents.  Here  Baddha  is  supposed,  when  he  landed  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  island,  to  have  left  the  mark  of  his  foot  A  superficial  hollow,  five  feet  long,  is 
venerated  by  the  natives  as  the  sacred  impression.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  margin 
?  y^**  Btudded  with  a  few  ordinary  gems,  and  covered  with  a  roof  which  is  supported 
y  four  wooden  pillars  fixed  to  the  rock  by  four  iron  chains.  The  roof  is  Hned  with 
^toured  cloths,  and  its  margin  decked  with  flowers  and  streamers.  Lower  down  in 
^  same  rock,  there  is  a  little  niche  of  masoiu7  dedicated  to  Samen,  the  guardian 

*  Dr.  Davy^a  Account  of  tho  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  364-371.  t  Ihld.  p.  342. 
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god  or  saint  protector  of  the  mountain,  with  a  small  house  of  one  room  for  Ibe  ofi* 
dating  priest«^*This  peak  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims,  who,  assisted  bjr  a  priegt, 
perform  devotions  according  to  a  ritual.  It  is  the  custom,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  for  relations  young  and  old,  to  salute  one  another,  and  the  usage  is  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  the  liveliest  affectionate  feeling.  Each  pilgrim  maka 
a  small  offering;  these  are  placed  on  the  sacred  impression,  and  removed  by  a  eervaat 
They  are  the  perquisites  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  Malwatt^  Wihar6.  The  height 
of  the  peak  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  temperature,  when 
Dr.  Davy  visited  it,  fluctuated  between  51^  and  59^  being  suQciently  low  to  give  a 
chilly  feeling  to  persons  used  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  plains.  The  name  of 
''Adam's  Peak,"  was  given  to  the  mountain  by  the  Mahometans  of  Ceylon.  Tbe 
Singalese  call  it  Sree-pada,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  impression  which  gives  k 
sanctity ;  sometimes  Samenella,  from  the  name  of  its  guardian  angeL 
GownaMpeei  I  The  wholo  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  interesting  from  its  natml 
«rtke«oiiiitiy.  j  fertility^  3,j^j  f^^  beautiful  and  romantic  views  which  it  oflen  displajfa. 

Much  of  it,  however,  consists  of  impenetrable  and  gloomy  forests.  Clumps  of  fi^ 
grant  lemon  grass  diffuse  in  most  places  a  delicious  odour.  The  cUiiiate,  being 
diversified  by  elevation  and  exposure,  yet  every  where  fine,  contributes  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  to  impress  us  with  the  high  capabilities  which  might  here  be  brought 
into  operation  under  enlightened  management,*  but  the  country  does  Bot  present 
many  objects  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  would  appear  interesting  in  topogra- 
iMk»  or  MW  phical  detail.  We  may  notice,  however,  two  large  lakes  or  tanks  in  the 
■•^  interior,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Trin- 

comalee.  The  one  is  the  lake  of  Miners,  fifleen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
the  waters  of  which  are  confined  by  an  embankment  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
The  outlet  is  formed  by  very  large  masses  of  rock.  This  was  probably  a  source  of 
great  and  extensive  fertility  at  a  former  period,  when  its  waters  were  directed  bt 
man,  but  these  are  now  allowed  to  run  waste,  forming  swamps,  and  supporting  a 
rank  vegetation,  which  contributes  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  that  part  of  the  coon- 
x«Midi«.  I  try. — ^Twenty-nine  miles  north-east  from  this  is  the  lake  of  Kandelie 
which  has  embankments  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  Mlnere ;  one  is  about  ■ 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  twenty-feet  high,  besides  which  there  is  another  of  smaOer 
size.  The  outlets,  or  sluices,  are  of  vast  strength,  and  constructed  with  great  art; 
but  the  lake  itself  is  of  much  smaller  extent  than  that  of  Minerd,  being  only  three  or 
four  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Laccadive  islands,  lying  seventy-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Malt- 
bar,  are  thirty-two  in  number,  besides  rocks  and  dry  spots  too  small  to 
be  inhabited.  They  extend  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  Thej 
are  separated  by  wide  channels.  The  largest  of  them  does  not  contain  six  square 
miles  of  land.  They  are  surrounded  by  coral  rocks  and  shoals,  'which  render  the 
approach  dangerous.  They  yield  no  grain,  their  only  produce  being  cocoa-nuts, 
betel-nuts,  and  plantains.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  poor,  subsist  on  cocoa-nuts  and 
fish ;  they  are  of  Malabaric  extraction,  and  profess  the  Mahometan  re%ion.  Thej 
export  coir  (the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut)  either  in  the  raw  state  or  manufac- 
tured into  ropes.  The  best  coir  cables  in  the  west  of  the  peninsnla  are  made  at  An- 
jengo  and  Cochin,  from  the  fibres  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa-nuts.  Some  coral  is 
carried  from  the  surrounding  reefs  to  the  continent  of  India,  where  it  is  carved  into 
images,  and  burned  for  quicklime.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasco  de 
Gama,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  explored.  They  are  politically  dependent  on 
Canara,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

The  MBidives.  |  To  the  south  of  the  Laccadives,  and  extending  between  ttie  eigbtli 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  equator,  are  the  Maldives,  consisting  of  numerous 
islands  and  islets,  grouped  into  twelve  clusters  called  Attolions,  some  of  which  are 
round,  others  oval;  a  rampart  of  rocks  surrounding  each  cluster  serves  to  defend  it 

*  Mr.  Cordiner  states,  vol.  i.  p.  336»  that  the  attempts  to  rear  potatoes  at  Jafiiia»  or  any  other 
^^  ^1  C^lon,  had  not  been  successful.  But  Dr.  Davy,  however,  p.  437,  tells  U8»  that  thia 
valuable  root  suoceeded  at  Maturatta,  a  post  about  2r00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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firom  the  sea,  which  regee  here  with  great  fury.  The  laf^  kUmin  are  inhabiAed  aii^ 
cultivated,  but  a  great  noniber  are  mere  rocks  and  ehods,  many  of  which  are  flooded! 
tt  spring  tides.  They  have  never  been  completely,  explored.  Ilet#een  the  |  nmnwriiMih 
different  attollona  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on^  as  the  differeti  branches  of  autmiH 
fecturing  indttstry  4ire  confined  to  distinct  groups  of  islands,  sdme  being  inhabitedl 
by  weaveis,  othm  by  goldsmiths,  locksmiths,  potters,  mat-mideersf  joinersyol^  tlSni^t 
medmnics,  all  of  which  are  separate.  The  traders,  going  f];om  islimd  Uif  Idttftd  are 
sometimes  a  year  from  home.  Here,  as  in  the  Laccadives,  the  co^tift'inut  tree  is 
the  chief  vegetable  production;  yet  the  trees  are  in  greater  variety  than  those  of  the 
Laccadives ;  they  have,  among  others,  the  wood  cdled  condu,  which  is  compared 
to  cork  for  its  lightness.  Ambergris  and  coral  are  collected  in  great  abundance  on 
the  shores.  An  important  fishery  of  cowries  is  carried  on*  Catde  are  rare  in  theso 
islands.  Dogs  are  banished  from  them.  Poultiy  is  in  great  abundance.  Dreadful 
depredations  are  committed  both  by  the  rats  and  the  ants.  The  M  aldi-  I  uiiMMtuiti^ 
▼iana  are  well  made;  their  complexions  are  olive ;  they  seem  to  be  of  Hindoo  ori« 
gin,  with  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood,*  as  their  beards  are  bushy  and  their  bodies 
haiiy.  Some  of  their  women  are  as  fair  as  Europeans.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage. They  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  but  retain  some  traces  of  an  older 
creed.  They  are,  for  instfmce,  in  the  practice  of  sacrificing  annually  to  the  god  of 
the  winds,  by  launching  on  the  sea  barks  crowned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with 
amber  and  fragrant  wood,  which  they  have  set  on  fire.  They  dress  in  light  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs.  The  more  learned  among  them  speak  Arabic,  expound  the  Koran, 
and  possess  some  ideas  in  astronomy  and  medicine.  Feyrard,  who  suffered  ship- 
WiTcck  here  in  1602,  describes  the  natives  as  an  ingenious,  brave,  and  industrious 
race,  but  of  warm  temperaments  and  dissolute  morals.  By  some  Euro-  Tkeir  hotgi^ 
peaos  idio  have  visited  them,  they  are  praised  for  their  inoffensiveness  '*^' 
and  hospitality.  In  1T77,  a  French  vessel,  with  some  ladies  of  rank,  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Imetay,  and  all  the  sufferers  met  with  the  kindest  treatment  from 
the  chief  and  his  subjects.  In  1812,  Lord  Minto,  governor-general  of  British  India, 
received  from  the  sultan  of  the  Maldives  a  letter,  stating  that  the  vessel  Europa, 
under  British  colours,  had  been  cast  away  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Andue,  and 
that  the  crew  and  passengers,  amounting  to.  fifty-three  in  number,  were  treated  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner,  although  the  conduct  of  several  of  them  was  insolent 
and  outrageous  in  the  extreme.  The  complaint  received  due  attention,  reparation 
was  made  for  the  injuries  inflicted,  and  the  whole  transaction  served  to  place  the 
character  of  these  people  in  a  most  favourable  light.  We  are  little  ac-  |  oomament. 
quainted  with  their  internal  government,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  groups  of 
islands  ever  engage  in  mutual  warfare.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  in  general 
are  of  cocoa- wood  and  leaves.  Some  of  the  richer  traders  have  stone  houses.  The 
sultanas  palace  is  a  low  stone  building,  regularly  fortified.  The  sultan  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  send  an  annual  embassy  to  Ceylon,  which  has  been  continued  since 
that  island  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

At  one  time,  a  vessel  or  two  from  the  British  settlements  used  to  visit  |  Fomgn  mde. 
the  Maldives  to  load  cowries,  but  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  chmate  and  the 
long  detention  found  necessary,  these  visits  were  discontinued,  and  the  trade  is  now 
c^ed  on  by  Maldivian  vessels,  which  arrive  at  Balasore  in  Orissa  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  loaded  with  the  various  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  with  marine 
products,  such  as  cowries,  turtle  shell  and  salted  fish.  They  leave  it  in  December, 
cvrying  home  sugar  and  some  other  manufactures,  but  chiefly  rice.  Ships  from 
eastern  India  sometimes  iresortto  the  Maldives  to  procure  shark  fins  for  the  Chinese, 
^^noog  whom  they  are  valued  as  an  excellent  seasoning  for  soup. 

•  Aaiat  Annual  Register,  ia03,  Chsrtcters,  p.  17, 18. 
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PART  IV. 

J  Bistorieal  aind  Moral  view  of  India, 

.    ^ountnes  now  described  have,  both  from  physical  and  historical  data, 

^jj^  ^*^Io  be  the  earliest  seat  of  a  regularly  organized  civil  society.  The  waim 

lff»^sn  ^"^'^j^bundant  productions  of  India  must  have  afforded  every  facility  to  its  inha- 

^/£r#iate  »"  ^^^g  in  the  social  state.  When  we  consult  the  historic  page,  we  find  that 

Ifit^LMx^  ^^e  between  it  and  western  Asia  existed  from  the  most  remote  ages.  The 

^  ijiteT<^     books  oi  Moses  make  mention  of  the  aloe  wood,  the  ebony,  the  cinnamon, 

j|..rfjg*!&.    I  and  the  precious  stones  of  India,  though  the  country  was  not  then  knovm 

10*  ^^^^.    At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 

f>y  ^?B^<^'  repairing  to  the  coasts  6f  Malabar  for  the  light  stuffs,  the  indigo  and  other 


ijio  ^\iiig  drugs,  the  gum-lac,  the  articles  of  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  that  coim- 
c^^^^ported.*  Consequently  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  must  have  existed  among 
try  ^   jodian  nations,  and  they  must  have  lived  in  political  society  somd  agea  before 
0^^  ^ere  brought  into  a  state  of  regular  conununication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
t)^®^^  invasion  of  Alexander.     We  find  the  religious  and  politieai  system  of  India, 
^^  tbo  o'^  ^^  Alexander  and  the  Ptolomies,  the  same  with  those  of  modem  Indostao. 
%\ie  division  into  castes,  separated  from  one  another  by  rigorous  laws,  formed,  at 
Ihat  period,  an  essential  and  fundamental  Indian  institution.    Arrian  and  Strabo  enu- 
merate seven  castes,  while  we  only  acknowledge  four  leading  divisions  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  subdivisions  are  numerous,  and  that  there  are  anomalous 
groups  of  persons  which  might  be  reckoned  separate  castes.     Such  are  the  shep- 
herds, or  nomadic  and  predatory  tribes,  and  also  the  principal  functionaries  of  the 
state. — ^The  Macedonians  found  the  same  varieties  of  fantastic  devotees,  called  fa- 
Ancimtd*-     |  keers,  who  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  astonishment  by  our  modem 
^'^'^  I  travellers.     Some  lived  in  forests,  feeding  on  roots,  and  using  the  barii 

of  trees  for  their  only  clothing ;  others  sold  amulets  and  miraculous  remedies  to  die 
credulous  ;  others  lay  whole  days  on  the  ground,  exposing  themselves  to  torrents  of 
drenching  rain  with  consummate  patience  ;  wliile  otjiers  sat  on  stones  heated  almost 
to  redness,,  and  braved  at  the  same  time  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun  and  the  stings  of 
numerous  insects.f  All  of  them  wore  an  immense  quantity  of  hair  on  the  head, 
which  was  encouraged  to  grow  to  its  utmost,  never  cut  nor  cleaned. J  Strabo  re- 
jected as  fabulous  tho  accounts  which  he  received  of  their  practice  of  bending  the 
fingers  backward  and  the  toes  of  the  feet  forward,  so  as  to  walk  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  ;§  yet  these  are  exercises  to  which  the  fakeers  are  daily  addicted. 

In  those  ancient  times  there  were  also  courtezans  attached  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  placed  under  an  inspector,  who  called  them  together  at  tho 
sound  of  his  bell.||  The  self-immolation  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hus- 
bands ;ir  the  use  of  ivory  rings  on  the  arms,  of  parasols  and  of  white  slippers,**  charac- 
terized the  Indians  before  the  Christian  era.  The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  their 
religious  system ;  the  extravagant  superstitions  with  which  it  was  loaded ;  and  the 

*  See  our  History  of  Geography,  Books  viii.  and  xi. 
t  Onesicritus,  Megasthenes^  and  Clitarchus^  quoted  by  Strabo.  Geogr.  fib.  xv. 

*  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1012.  §  Stnbo,  ii.  zv. 
I  Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo.                      1  Cic«ro»  Qttdt  TuflCuL  T.  3^. 
*.!  Arrian,  Ind.  c  SO.  p.  330.  edit.  Gronovii. 
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ijoaBneaa  of  the  allegorical  enoiblems  employed  tolepresent  the  Dbrinikf^  are  cbn> 
iidercd  by  some,  though  rather  theoretically,  as  decisive  proofs  of^a  highly  remote 
>rigin. 

But  we  must  not,  on  this  point,  give  y^y  to  t]^e  exaggerattons  of  some  I  j^mgwi 
lersons,  who  have  been  actuated  by  party  spirit.  There  is  •  no  menu-  |  vn^^^fana, 
ncnt  possessing  the  slightest  pretensioas  to  authenticity  that  leads  us  farther  back 
han  the  epoch  of  Moses.  Some  of  the  astronomical  tables  of  India  claim  a  higher 
intiquity ;  but  these  have  been  shown  by  an  illustrious  mathematician  to  be  dmwn 
ip  from  a  retrograde  calculation  ;*  and  the  Suryap^Siddhanta,  tfaeur  oldest  book  of 
Lstronoroy,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  given  them  by  revelation  two  millions  of 
rears  ago,  must  have  been  composed  within  ti^ese  800  years.t 

The  Maha-Bharaij  or  umversal  history,  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Puranas,  are 
tiere  legends  and  poems,  from  which  no  plausible  chronology  can  be  obtained,  and 
lone  of  any  kind  prior  to  Alexander.];  The  European  literati  who  have  assigned  to 
these  treatises  a  higher  antiquity,  stiH  acknowledge  that  they  have  suffered  numerous 
interpolations.  §  The  Yedas,  tiie  oldest  of  aU  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians,  if  we 
may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  calendar  annexed  to  them,  and  the  position  of  the 
colure  of  the  solstices  which  that  calendar  indicates,  may  be  3200  years  old,  that  is, 
Qcarly  as  ancient  SB  Moses*  || 

Adopting  these  moderate  opinions  on  the  antiquity  of  Indian  civilization,  we  still 
find  enough  left  to  excite  our  admiration.  The  Hindoo  nation,  united  for  about  3000 
years  under  the  same  religious  creed,  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  presents  a  phe- 
nomenon so  much  the  more  rare  and  interesting  as  their  country  has  been  invaded 
by  many  foreign  hordes,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unwarlike  cha- 
racter of  the  aborij^al  people. 


Po|NUiitfOBi 

InooMMi. 


The  population  of  Indostan,  amounting,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  to 
134,000,000,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  classes;  descendants  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  tribes  of  foreign  extraction.  The  real  Indians  call  the  lat- 
ter MUytchj  a  term  equivalent  to  bairbarian^among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  IT  The 
number  of  these  bribes  amounts  to  thirty,  if  we  include  among  them  the  nomades 
who  occupy  the  mountains  and  die  deserts.  The  most  conspicuous  are  I  Minue^f 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols,  the  Afj^ftns  or  Patans,  of  whom  the  Rohillas  |  ""^^ 
form  a  branch,  the  Belooches,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Arabia,  the  Malays,  the 
Persians,  particularly  the  Guebres  or  Parsees,  the  Arabs,  the  black  and  white  Jews, 
and  the  black  Portuguese,  a  mixed  breed  of  Europeans  and  Hindoos  who  are  widely 
spread  over  the  coasts  of  the  Deccan  and  the  province  of  Bengal.  These  foreign 
races  have  come  under  our  view  in  the  course  of  our  topographical  details.  Their 
nianners  and  laws  are  greatly  diversified.  Their  total  number  has  been  rated  at  ten 
millions. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  the  Hindoos,  or  descendants  of  the  |  TheHiBdoofc 
ancient  Indians.  They  formerly  were  the  exclusive  possessors  of  India,  and  still 
occupy  the  finest  and  roost  extended  tracts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  have 
mingled  with  foreign  blood,  and  adopted  foreign  religions  and  manners,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  In  this  li^t  we  m^  include  the  Buddhists  of  the  north-east  of  Bengal  and 
the  kingdom  of  Assam,  and  the  Singalese.  The  Seiks  are  distinguished  from  the 
rc8t  by  a  new  creed  and  certain  institutions  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  Lnc- 
cadiyians,  Maldivians,  Batnians,  Gookers,  and  several  other  local  communities  of 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  have  lost  tiie  purity  of  their  blood,  by  mixing  with  Mahometans 
from  Arabia  and  Persia*  Some  Hindoo  tribes,  have,  without  mingling  with,  others, 
either  degenerated  from  th^  primitive  character  of  the  nation  in  the  sequestrated 
abodes  which  they  have  chosen  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  still  preserv- 

*  Be  LapUce,  SlyiMme  du  MoodCf  p.  330. 
t  Bentley,  in  the  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  537,  and  iz.  p.  195. 

i  Paterson  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Mayadba  Bmperors  of  India,  and  the  epochs  of  Vit- 
tramsdjrtrtf  Ice.    Asiat.  Reg.  vol.  ix. 
§  BdmD.  Review,  vol.  xx.  p.  455,  xxiii.  p.  42* 

I  Colebrooke'fl  Memoir  on  the  Vedas,  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  viii  p.  493. 
1  Wahl,  it.  p.  866. 
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iag  timiti  of  coinddeiice  suiBcidnt  to  identlfj  their  oiigin ;  or  obe  they  retain  a  dus^ 
tactor  still  mor^  ancient  than  that  of  the  other  Hiodooa,  and  which  has  neyer  become 
attvigiBcritei.  I  thoroughly  conformed  to  their  widely  predominating  polity,  Snchare 
the  NepAlese,  the  Kookiea,  the  Gonda,  the  Bheels,  the  •KaUis,  and  other  niniilar 
hordes,  whose  mode  o£  life  has  separated  them  from  the  civilized  mass  of  their  coun- 
tiymen.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  savage  tribe  of  this  description  under  the  name  of 
Padaij  who  not  only  ate  raw  flesh,  being  mere  savage  htmters,  but  even  kflled  and 
devoured  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  when  exhausted  by  age  and  infirmity,  a  custom 
which  was  probably  the  result  of  some  fixed  law,  or  transmitted  by  traditionary  pre- 
cept* The  same  horrible  custom  is  said  to  prevail  to  Ais  hour  among  the  Battahs 
in  the  north  of  Sumatra,  a  people  afterwards  to  be  described.  Enoz  accuses  the 
Bedahs  of  Ceylon  of  cannibalism.  The  ancient  books  called  the  Puranas  mentioa 
a  cannibal  tribe  which  lived  In  the  forests  of  Indostan,  and  was  called  in  Sanscrit 
Yyada,  a  term  which  originally  signified  "  tormentors,^  and  ''  man-eaters,''  though 
now  employed  simply  to  denote  ^*  hunters."  Whether  these  common  features  of 
resemblance  are  to  he  considered  as  denoting  a  community  of  origin,  or,  are  merdj 
the  effect  of  an  independent  but  similar  set  of  causes  moulding  the  human  cliaraeter 
in  difierent  places  to  the  same  pattern ;  these  races  are  to  be  viewed  as  most  probsr 
bly  bands  of  savages  whose  mode  of  life  withdrew  them  some  way  or  odier  from  the 
influence  of  the  laws  of  M'enu,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  nation  was 
united  in  one  political  and  religious  community. 

The  genuine  Hindoos  being  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  r^anaikablj 
artificial,  claim  our  most  particular  attention,  and,  although  in  the  precedizig  detaib 
several  traits  of  their  character  have  presented  themselves,  they  are  worthy  of  a 
more  regular  description  in  this  place. 

Fhyi&Biiicki^  The  Hindoos  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  vanetj  of 

H^^^  the  human  race.  In  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  they  resemble  the  European  nations  more 
than  they  do  the  Persians  and  the  Aral^s.  But  their  complexions  are  almost  black 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  though  lighter  in  the  northern  mountains,  thej 
always  retain  an  olive  .tint,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  white  and  red  of  the  Europeans 


nffoatea 


The  languages  spoken  by  the  di^rent  Hindoo  tribes  form  a  family  of 
dialects  mutudly  akin  and  widely  diffused.  Their  common  source,  or 
rather  their  most  ancient  form,  is  the  SaMcrit  or  iSonsfcroda,  in  which  all  their  an- 
cient books  are  written.  It  is  said  to  be  remarkably  perfect  in  its  structure.  Prom 
this  springs  the  Cashmerian,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient  San- 
scrit, and  preserves  its  written  characters.  The  Marashta  language,  or  that  of  the 
Mahrattas;  the  Telinga,  which  is  spoken  in  Golconda,  in  Orissa,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Balaghaut:  the  Tamu^  or  Malabaric,  which 
prevails  on  the  shores  of  the  Deccan  from  Cape  Gomorin  to  the  north-easlem  extre- 
mity of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  along  the  Malabar  side  to  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Goncan;  and,  finally,  the  Hindostanee,  which,  next  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Cash- 
merian, seems  to  be  the  purest  Indian  language.  It  is  also  called  the  JWi^ort  or 
Deivanagarij  a  term,  however,  which  rather  denotes  the  character  in  which  it  is 
written  than  the  language  itself.  It  is  divided  into  several  dialects,  the  purest  of 
which  is  called  TVradsha,  and  is  spoken  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Agra  and  Matbra. 
The  dialect  of  central  Indostan,  mixed  with  that  ofthe  Afgh&ns,  or  ratans,  and  with 
that  of  the  Mongolian  armies,  has  given  birth  to  the  idiom  formeriy  spoken  at  the 
Mogul  .court,  and  still  prevalent  among  the  Mahometans  of  India*  It  sbtould  be  call- 
ed the  Mongol-Hindostanee,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mooiish  or 
Moors'  language.  The  other  dialects  are  those  of  the  Punj^  and  of  Gozeratt  wbich 
last  is  spoken  not  only  in  that  country  but  also  in  the  Sinde,  at  Surat,  among  the 
mountains  of  Balaghaut,  of  Nepal,  Assam,  Bengal,  and  Balasove,  and  also  extends 
over  the  coast  of  Orissa  as  far  as  Coromandel.* 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  which  abound  in  the  researches  of  the  learned,  the  foi* 
lowing  facts  may  be  considered  as  estabUshed. 

*  Adelung*!  Mithridate«  D.  i.  183—232. 
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The  Sonflcrit,  that  dead  language  in  which  the  moat  of  the  sacred  |  The  Snacrit. 
bookfl  of  the  Hindoos  are  written,  approaches,  both  in  its  roots  and  its  inflexions,  to 
the  Zend,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  ihe  Latin,  and  even  to  the  Teutonic  or  old  Ger- 
aian»  the  Gothic,  and  the  Icelandic*  Tliese  affinities  are  equally  surprising,  whether 
we  consider  their  decided  character,  or  their  wide  diffusion.  The  Sanscrit  form  of 
the  Terb  is  in  some  parts  identical  with. that  of  the  Latin,  in  others  with  the  Greek^f 
Roots  not  found  in  the  German  language  are  common  to  the  Icelandic  and  the  San- 
scrit, though  separated  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.;];  The 
remains  of  a  vocabulaxy  and  a  grahunar  common  to  so  many  nations,  seem  to  proTOi 
either  that  they  descend  from  one  common  source  now  lost,  or  that,  at  a  remote 
epoc^i  the  people  who  spoke  them  have  had  mutual  ties  of  friendly  and  commercial 
iatexcooiae,  which  are  not  easily  conceived,  yet  cannot  be  denied.  The  Sanscrit  is 
written  with  fifty-two  letters,  for  several  of  which  we  have  no  corresponding  charac- 
ters in  Europe.  It  has  also  thousands  of  syllabic  abbreviations.  Harmonious  and 
grave,  with  a  just  proportion  of  consonants  and  vowels,  rich  in  terms,  free  and  flow- 
ing in  its  pronunciation,  possessing  numerous  conjugations,  tenses,  cases,  and  parti- 
ciples, this  language  may  be  compared  to  those  which  we  regard  as  the  most  perfect 
and  refined  original  tongues. 

The  Pracrit,  or  ^'softened  language,"  is  spoken  by  the  females  in  the  |  Tb«  PncrM. 
work  eomHtd'SaeontalOy  while  the  men  speak  the  Sanscrit.  Under  this  denomination 
may  be  included  all  the  common  dialects,  of  which  the  learned  Colebrook  believes 
he  has  made  oat  ten  distinct  and  leading  varieties,  viz.  1.  The  Saraswata^  \  lu^Mttu, 
spoken  formerly  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.  2.  The 
CanyaoAjoj  or  the  dialect  of  Ganoje,  the  source  of  the  modem  Hindi,  from  which 
is  derived,  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  the  Hindostanee.  3.  The  Gcwra,  or  dialect  of 
Bengal,  of  which  Gaur  was  the  capitaL  4.  The  MarihUa^  spoken  in  Tirhut  and 
some  adjoining  districts,  and  closely  allied  to  the  (preceding.  6.  The  TJicaia^  used 
iim  the  province  of  Orissa.  6.  The  Taada  or  Tamiul^  the  language  of  Dravira  Pro- 
per, or  the  countries  south  of  the  Krishna.  7.  Thd  Maharathtra  or  MahraiiOf 
which,  besides  various  intermixtures,  contains  words  of  peculiar  and  unknown  origin. 
8.  The  CamatOj  spoken  ^i  the  ancient  Camataca.  9.  The  Telingay  called  formerly 
KMngOjWaA  used  in  Telingana.  And,  10.  The  GwjarOj  or  dialect  of  Guzorat.§ 
These  languages  must  have  belonged  to  a  copresponding  number  of  distinct  civilized 
nations;  but  £e  enumeration  is  not  complete.  The  Punjabi  and  the  Maihara  are 
not  the  only  diaJects  which  must  be  added  to  the  list  j|  The  Ma^ada  deserves  to 
be  particularized  as  an  ancient  Indian  language,  being  that  of  Bahar,  the  native 
country  of  Buddha.  The  priests  of  this  deified  prophet  seem  to  have  employed  it; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Pali  known  to  the  Geylonese  and  the  Birmaps. 
We  must  also  add  the  PdUachi^  which  seems  identical  with  the  Afohranaha.  This, 
according  to  some,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  the  pqets,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
foreigners;  according  to  others,  it  is  the  language  of  the  mountain  tribes,  whose 
origin  is  different  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  a  difference  of  opinion  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  some  new  researches.lT 

The  Hindoo  nation  continues  to  be  divided,  as  it  has  been  from  the  Dwyon  into 
most  remote  antiquity,  into  four  tchadi,  or  what  are  best  known  to  us  by  •■■•^ 
the-  name  of ''  castes,"  a  Portuguese  term,  which  all  the  Europeans  have  adopted  to 
express  these  classifications.  Each  has  its  peculiar  privileges,  duties,  and  laws. 
The  more  honourable  the  caste  is,  the  more  numerous  are  the  restrictions  under 
which  its  members  are  laid,  and  the  prerogatives  which  it  enjoys  are  the  more  valua- 
ble.   The  fourth  caste  has  the  fewest  observances  to  follow,  but  it  has  also  the  least 

•  WilkiM*  Sanscrit  Grammar.    London,  1808.    Paul  de  St.  Bartholom^  diascrt  dc  antiq.  ct 
aflin.  finguamm  Zend.  Sanger,  et  German.    Adelung.  p.  149. 

t  E.  Schlezel.    Sur  la  lang^e  et  la  sagesse  des  Indiens. 

♦  Mem.  dans  lea  Annal.  des  Voyages.    See  also  p.  425  of  our  preceding  volume. 

S  H.  T.  Colebrookc  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic 
Besearebes,  p.  10. 

I  Edfinburgh  Review,  vol.  is.  p.  292. 
1  Coltbrooke,  and  the  Edinburgh  tteview,  ioc.  tUtU. 
Vol.  II.-«  g 
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portion  of  respect,  aiid  is  the  most  limitod  in  its  rightfl.     Every  individual  remains? 
invariably  in  the  caste  in  which  he  is  born,  practises  its  duties,  and  is  debarred  from- 
ever  aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever  may  bo  his  merit  or  his  genius.     Cruel  are  the 
penalties  which  await  the  person  who  ventures  to  dispense  with  the  most  absurd  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  law  of  his  caste.     To  this  point  of  honour  the  Hindoo 
patiently  sacrifices  healtli  and  life.     A  Brahmin  of  Calcutta,  while  labouring  under 
a  severe  disease,  had  himself  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  be  passed 
EsuB^of        some  hours  in  contemplation  and  prayer.     Ho  waited,  motionless,  for 
Sf^sSS"'        the  tide  to  advance  and  boar  him  into  the  sacred  waves,  where  a  death 
the  most  blessed  that  imagination  was  able  to  figure  awaited  him.     A  party  of  En- 
glish people  passed  near  him  in  a  boat,  one  of  whom,  commiserating  the  situation 
of  a  person  whom  he  behoved  to  be  falling  a  victim  to  some  unfortunate  accident, 
took  tho  Brahmin  on  board  the  boat,  recalled  him  to  animation  by  administering  a 
cordial,  and  brought  him  to  Calcutta.     His  brotlier  Brahmins  now  pronounced  him 
infamous,  degraded  from  his  caste,  and  unworthy  of  being  spoken  to  by  any  Hindoo. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  tho  Englishman  showed  by  undeniable  testimony  that  the 
fault  was  his,  and  not  the  Brahmin's,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 
The  law  of  Menu  was  inflexible.;  he  had  received  drink  and  food  from  a  stranger; 
for  this  he  must  be  deprived  of  all  his  means  of  subsistence,  and  condemned  to 
civil  death.     The  English  courts  of  justice  devolved  his  maintenance  on  the  person 
who  had  saved  his  life.     Deserted  by  all  his  friends,  followed  every  where  by  de- 
monstrations of  contempt  and  scorn,  the  unhappy  Brahmin  dragged  out  a  miserable 
existence  for  three  years.     Seized  after  this  interval  with  a  new  attack  of  disease, 
ho  again  determined  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  a  resolution  which  his  now  impovc- 
rished  benefactorj  did  not  prevent  hitn  from  putting  in  execution. — This  anecdote, 
which  is  perfectly  authentic,  delineates  the  intolerance  of  the  Hindoos  in  enforcing 
tho  laws  of  caste.     These  laws  are  scrupulously  enjoined  by  a  code  at  once  cinl 
and  reUgious,  which  has  been  in  force  for  thousands  of  ages,  and  the  rigour  of  which 
tho  Hindoos  have  never  thought  of  moderating. 

The  leading  castes,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  four:  1.  The 
Brahmins ;  2.  Tho  Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers,  including  the  princes  and  sovereigns; 
and  sometimes  called  the  caste  of  Rajas,  or  Rajepootras  ;  3.  The  Yaisyas,  consist- 
ing of  agriculturists  and  shepherds ;  and  4.  The  Sudras,  or  labourers. 

Amidst  many  subdivisions,  local  refinements  or  relaxations,  tmcertain 
claims,  and  infractions  of  the  order  arising  from  circumstances,  the  most 
certain  and  universal  part  of  the  system  is  that  by  which  the  rank  and  importance  of 
tho  caste  of  Brahmins  are  maintained.  This  is  the  sacred  or  sacerdotal  caste  ;  and 
its  members  have  maintained  an  authority  more  exalted,  commanding,  and  extensive, 
than  the  priests  of  any  other  people.  Their  current  tradition  is,  that  the  Brahmins 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creator,  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom. — ^Tbere  are 
seven  subdivisions  of  the  Brahmins,  wliich  derive  their  origin  from  seven  Righisj  or 
penitents,  the  holiest  persons  acknowledged  by  the  Hindoos,  and  who  are  believed 
to  have  occasionally  inflicted  tho  effects  of  their  sacred  wrath  on  some  of  the  gods, 
when  guilty  of  debauchery.  These  persons  are  of  high  antiquity,  and  mentioned  in 
the  Vedas.  Their  residence  was  fixed  in  the  retired  regions  of  the  north,  and  hence 
the  Brahmins  of  the  north,  who  are  nearest  to  the  great  fountain,  are  esteemed  the 
noblest.  The  Brahmins  of  antiquity  were  much  more  secluded  than  those  of  mo- 
dern times,  though  the  latter  show  a  predilection  for  a  life  of  retirement  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  They  have  made  no  alteration  in  their  rules  of  abstinence, 
ablutions,  and  multiplied  ceremonies.  Their  great  prerogative  is  that  of  being  the 
sole  depositories  and  expounders  of  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books.  Of  these  there 
are  in  number  four,  and  for  each  there  is  a  separate  order  or  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mins. They  have  a  story  in  general  circulation,  that  if  a  Sudra,  or  other  profane 
person  should  ever  attempt  to  read  the  title  of  these  books,  his  head  would  instantly 
cleave  asunder.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  make  an  exception  in  these  miracu- 
lous effects  as  applied  to  Europeans.     A  Brahmin  bold  enough  to  show  these  sacred 

volumes  to  profane  eyes  would  incur  the  penalty  of  irretrievable  expulsion  from  his 
tribe. 
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The  great  body  of  them  profess  to  pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
gudlieod,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  But  some  attach  themselves  exclusively,  or 
with  great  preference,  to  one  more  than  the  others.  The  worship  of  Yishnu  and  Siva, 
in  particular,  become  the  objects  of  partiality  with  individuals,  who  form  themselves 
into  sects  founded  on  these  predilections.  The  Yishnuvites  are  called 
also  Namadhari,  from  bearing  in  their  foreheads  the  mark  called  JWima, 
consisting  of  three  perpendicular  lines  joined  by  a  crossing  line  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
represent  a  trident.  Their  clothes  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  devotees  of 
Siva  are  called  Lingamites,  from  wearing  the  Lingam  stuck  in  the  hair, 
or  attached  to  the  arm  in  a  gold  or  silver  tube.  The  former  are  noto- 
rious for  intemperance,  and  on  that  account,  those  of  them  especially  who  lead  the 
lives  of  mendicants,  are  disliked  by  the  people,  while  the  Lingamites  observe  groat 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  Yishnuvites  pay  a  high  veneration  to  the 
ape,  the  bird  called  garuda,  and  the  capella  serpent  Any  of  them  who  inadvertently 
kills  one  of  these  animals  is  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  ridiculous  sacrifice,  in 
which  a  human  victim  is  pretended  to  be  immolated  and  brought  to  life  again ;  the 
fact  is,  that  a  little  blood  is  drawn  from  a  superficial  wound  in  the  thigh,  inflicted  with  a 
knife;  the  individual  lies  still,  apparently  lifeless,  till  the  farce  of  resuscitation  is  per- 
formed. This  is  done  with  immense  ceremony,  and  gives  occasion  to  a  groat  con- 
course of  people,  who  are  feasted  on  the  fine  levied  from  the  culprit*  A  similar  pun- 
ishment is  awarded  for  some  other  offences. — Sometimes  these  two  sects  not  only 
strife  to  exal  t  their  own  divinity,  but  revile  that  of  their  opponents.  The  Yishnuvites 
consider  the  wearing  of  the  Lingam  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins,  while  the  Sivites 
maintam  that  all  who  bear  the  Nama  shall,  when  they  die,  be  tormented  in  hell  by  a 
three-pronged  fork  resembling  that  mark.  These  sectarian  notions  are  less  preva- 
Ii'.nt,  howeve  r,  among  the  Brahmins  than  in  the  other  castes.  Yishnuvitc  Brahmins 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  river  Krishna;  and 
thcj  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  tho  tolerant  Brahmins,  who  will  not  admit  them  to 
their  tables  or  to  their' ceremonies,  nor  will  they  confer  on  them  any  public  cmploy- 
nicnts  which  happen  to  bo  at  their  disposal.  These  sects  are  farther  split  into  subdi- 
visions, which  dispute  warmly  on  the  subjects  of  their  differences,  but  are  ready  to 
unite  whenever  the  general  interests  of  the  sect  require  their  protection. 

A  Brahmin  is  subject  to  four  difierent  states.  The  first  takes  its  com- 
mencement about  the  age  of  seven  or  nine;  when  the  individual  is  in- 
vested with  "the  triple  cord,"  a  badge  which  hangs  from  his  left  shoulder,  previously  to 
^hich  he  is  not  considered  as  a  Brahmin  at  all.  The  young  man  thus  j  BrtchaMi- 
witiatcd  is  called  Brachmachari.  In  this  state  his  duty  consists  in  learn-  «>»■»«• 
ing  to  read  and  write,  in  learning  the  Vedas,  and  the  efficacious  forms  of  prayer  called 
the  Mantras;  in  acquiring  other  sciences,  and  abstaining  from  the  use  of  betel.  He  uses 
no  ornaments  in  his  hair,  bathes  daily,  and  offers  the  sacrifice  called  Homam  twice  a- 
<iay.  Subjects  so  young  do  not  in  general  observe  the  rules  strictly.  A  certain  pro- 
ficiency is  enjoined  in  learning  the  books  by  heart,  hut  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  lessons  deemed  by  them  scientific,  is  there  much  general  emulation. 
They  learn  afterwards  to  understand  the  different  privileges  belonging  to  their  caste, 
J^nd,  among  others,  their  right  to  ask  alm^,  which  they  do  not  in  the  style  of  mendi- 
cants, but  of  confident  yet  not  insolent  claimants.  Another  is  exemption  from  taxes. 
They  are  also  exempted  from  copital,  and  generally  from  coq>oral  punishment,  how- 
ever heinous  crimes  they  may  commit,  imprisonment  being  the  only  punishment  to 
which  they  are  liable.  They  learn  all  the  points  of  bodily  purity  which,  as  good  Brnh- 
'nins,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  through  life.  Not  only  arc  they  liable  to  be  con«i- 
<Jered  as  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  but  even  by  attending  at  a  funeral. 

Childbirth  and  constitutional  changes  render  females  impure;  and  ablutions  and 
forms  of  prayer  are  requisite  to  remove  the  stain.  An  earthen  vessel,  if  ever  it  has 
heen  used  by  a  profane  person,  or  applied  to  any  one  of  a  specified  number  of  uses, 
hecomes  so  polluted  that  it  cannot  be  used  again,  and  must  be  broken ;  metallic  ves- 

•  Abb€  J.  A,  Dubois's  Description  of  thtt  Charncler,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People 
"Hmtia,  p.  54;  &c.  (Engliali  translation.) 
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sels  admit  of  purification  bj  washing.  Leather,  and  every  kind  of  akiui  except 
those  of  the  tiger  and  the  antelope,  are  held  to  be  very  impure;  hence  the  boots  and 
gloves  of  the  Europeans  are  in  Uieir  eyes  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  objects  as 
articles  of  dress.  A  Brahmin  must  take  care,  in  walking,  or  sitting,  that  he  does 
not  touch  a  bone,  a  broken  pot,  a  rag,  or  a  leaf  from  which  any  one  has  eaten.  In 
drinking,  they  must  pour  the  liquid  from  above,  without  touching  the  vessel  with 
their  lips.*  They  must  not  touch  the  greater  part  of  animals;  the  most  polluting  is 
the  dog.  The  water  which  they  drink  must  be  carefully  drawn,  and  by  no  means  bj 
any  Sudra.  If  two  Brahmins  draw  water  together,  their  pitchers  must  not  touch 
one  another,  otherwise  one  or  both  must  be  broken.  They  must  eat  no  animal  flesbi 
nor  eggs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Lingamites,  yet  this  sect  is  re- 
marked for  great  external  slovenliness  in  their  habits.  The  Brahmins  are  also  taught 
to  entertain  a  horror  for  defilement  of  soul,  as  the  consequehce  of  perverseness  of 
the  will,  or  sin;  and,  though  the  particulars  of  which  such  defilement  consists  are 
obscurely  explained,  the  rules  for  purification  by  ablution,  penances,  and  ceremoni^ 
are  both  precise  and  ample. 

t»  Oiteithiu  I  The  second  stage  of  a  Brahmin's  life  is  called  that  of  Grihastha,  and 
takes  place  when  he  is  married  and  has  children.  Mere  marriage  does  not  consti- 
tute this  state,  for  that  ceremony  takes  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  parties 
remain  for  some  years  in  the  houses  of  their  respective  parents. 
Mniiige.  |  Marriage  is  an  essential  object  to  a  Brahmin,  being  necessary  to  any 
sort  of  respectability  in  society.  When  he'  becomes  a  widower,  he  falls  O^m  his 
station,  and  is  under  an  urgent  necessity  of  resuming  the  married  state.  The  case 
is  quite  different  with  widowed  females,  who  are  not  permitted  to  marry  a  second 
time.  There  are,  however,  some  hermits  or  penitents  called  ScmnyaaeSy  who  lead 
lives  of  celibacy,  and  the  acting  priests,  who  are  called  Gurus,  also  live  in  a  sin^ 
state,  though  it  is  known  that  their  morality  in  this  particular  is  sufficiently  relaxed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  celibacy  adhered  to  among  women  from  any  religious 
motive;  but  their  ancient  books,  speaking  of  the  fiv4  cehhraUd  virginsy  intimate, 
that  in  former  times  there  were  religious  nuns.  Marriage  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  which  we  have  already  described  in  our  account  of  local  manners.  The 
parents  fix  the  alliance  which  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  wife  is  purchased  by  the  bride- 
groom for  money.  The  money  given,  however,  is  employed  by  the  fadier  of  the 
lady  in  the  purchase  of  ornaments  for  his  daughter;  and  Uiese  become  the  inalieo- 
able  property  of  the  wife.  The  father  does  not  give  his  answer  to  any  young  mao^s 
offer  till  one  of  the  small  lizards  which  creep  on  the  wall  gives,  by  one  of  its  chirps, 
a  favourable  augury.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  operose,  and  lasts  fiye  days. 
There  is  a  set  of  functionaries  called  Parohitas  or  astrologers,  who  go  through  the 
various  ceremonies  on  this  and  some  other  interesting  occasions.  The  gods  are  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifices,  particuhirly  Vishn$3wara,  "  the  god  of  obstacles,''  who  is 
feared  on  account  of  the  power  which  he  possesses  to  thwart  the  plans  of  human 
prudence.  This  image  is  set  up  in  the  Pandal,  a  sort  of  alcove  erected  in  front  of 
a  Bramin's  house.  When  he  takes  his  wife  home,  and  has  children  by  her,  he  is  now 
BMia,  or  t  ^n  ^  second  state,  that  of  a  Grihastha ;  his  daily  duties  and  ceremonies 
^Wtabc  become  more  multiplied  and  more  strictly  incumbent  Every  act  of  his 
life  is  to  be  performed  according  to  certain  rules,  some  of  them  very  foreign  to  all 
Corpoiaiip^  European  notions  of  propriety.  They  consider  some  of  our  customs  as 
•••y-  highly  abominable,  such  as  that  of  blowing  the  nose  and  stuffing  the 

excreted  matter  into  the  pocket  While  the  act  of  cleaning  the  nostrils,  and  some 
others  considered  as  conveying  an  impure  stain  to  the  individual,  are  performed,  s 
Brahmin  never  omits  the  ceremony  of  putting  his  cord  over  his  right  ear,  which  ia 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  purifying  him  from  corporeal  pollution.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  teeth  is  perfomled  with  a  well  chosen  piece  of  wood,  fresh  cut  from  the 
tree;  to  rub  them  with  brashes  made  of  the  hair  of  animals,  is  an  act  of  indeconuii 

110  ^^^  V  V^-  ^"^o»»*»  Description  of  the  Chtrtctcr  and  Cuatoma  of  the  People  of  Indlt,  ^ 
112»  (Englnh  translation.) 
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to  which  nothing  whaterer  would  make  him  deaoend*  When  he  bathea,  he  thinks 
of  the  Ganges;  and  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  salutea  each  of  his  fingers  and 
toes,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  body  in  detail.  Several  regular  days  of  fasting  are  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  amount  altogether  to  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  These,  and  many  other  burdensome  observances,  become  so  habitual, 
that  nothing  galling  is  felt  in  submitting  to  them.  They  go  through  them  all  with 
cheerfulness,  and  no  innovation  in  them  is  ever  proposed.  Some  philosophers  among 
the  Hindoos  have  turned  them  into  ridicule,  but  even  these  do  not  omit  them  in 
practice.  The  Abb6  Dubois  observes  that  those  authors  who  have  ridi-  |  onMoifen. 
culed  them  in  their  writings,  were  never,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  Brahmins,  but  ge- 
nerally Sudras.  Vemanay  Jlgaatya^  Patanatupulaij  and  Tfttipa/fioen,  a  Pariah,  the 
chief  authors  of  this  description,  are  modem.  If  any  ancient  ones  wrote  in  the 
same  strain,  their  works  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Transgressions  in  practice,  how- 
ever, are  secretly  indulged  in,  especially  in  large  towns,  where  concealment  is  most 
easy. — Many  of  the  Brahmins  engage  in  employments  which  appear 
incongruous  with  their  general  professions.  They  are  usually  the  po- 
litical functionaries  of  the  native  princes  and  of  the  Mahometan  governments,  which 
find  it  convenient  to  manage  the  people  through  their  medium.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  Gua^rat,  engage  in  commerce.  They  often  cany  messages  between 
distant  places,  an  employment  very  convenient  for  them,  as  the  veneration  in^which 
thej  are  held  prevents  any  lawless  person  from  molesting  them.  Sometimes  they 
act  as  coolies  or  porters,  in  which  characters  they  are  exempt  from  the  molestations 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue. — ^They  are  certainly  an  artful  set  of  im-  sauotyordb- 
postora.  The  Hindoos  are  all  expert  in  disguising  the  truth,  but  the  vomimo. 
Brahmins  much  more  so  than  any  other.  Flattery  is  one  of  their  prime  re- 
sources, which  they  lavish  in  the  most  extravagant  manner  on  any  person  from 
whom  they  have  a  favour  to  expect  One  of  the  features  which  we  con-  Ro^iaaa  toi«. 
template  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  their  toleration  in  religious  opi-  ■•(«»• 
nion.  They  do  not  anathematize  Mussulmans,  Christians,  and  others,  with  the 
decision  which  generates  an  impatient  spirit  of  prosely tism  or  of  persecuticm.  This 
ia  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  low  estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  objects  of  their 
own  worship,  and,  undoubtedly,  they  sometimes  treat  the  latter  with  an  indifference 
bordering  on  contempt,  and  in  tiieir  adorations,  are  influenced  by  their  secular  inte- 
rests rather  dian  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  flattering  those  divinities  whose  functions 
thej  connect  with  their  secular  concerns.  The  distance  at  which  they  keep  them- 
selves from  the  Europeans,  and  then*  unwillingness  to  admit  them  to  their  temples  or 
their  ceremonies,  arise  from  the  uncleanness  which  they  attach  to  the  habits  of  the 
latter,  who,  if  they  would  conform  a  Uttle  to  their  manners  and  practical  prejudices, 
would  experience  from  all  the  Hindoos  unbounded  toleration.  It  is  a  veiy  prevalent 
sentiment  among  them,  that  different  religions  are  formed  for  different  nations,  and 
that  each  serves  every  purpose  to  the  souls  of  its  believers  and  professors.  The  ex- 
cellent Abb6  Dubois,  who  studied  the  manners  of  the  Hmdoos  more  carefully  than 
any  one  who  describes  them,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness  and  respect 
with  which  he  always  treated  their  habits,  often  invited  by  the  Brahmins,  to  whom 
he  and  his  mode  of  living  were  known,  to  enter  their  temples,  and  join  them  in  their 
ceremonies.  The  Brahmins  entertain  an  unbending  spirit  of  bigotry,  I  ponncaibi- 
however,  in  their  attachment  to  their  civil  institutions,  considering  every  |  v*rf' 
thing  different  from  them  as  worthy  of  none  but  barbarians.  The  Moors  they  hate 
for  their  arrogance,  and  despise  for  their  ignorance  of  some  physical  branches  of 
science  known  to  themselves,  such  as  those  which  are  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion and  ejqplanation  of  the  almanack.  They  think  well  of  some  good  quahties  of 
their  European  masters,  such  as  their  humanity  in  war,  the  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality of  tneir  government,  and  their  other  benevolent  features;  but  they  soon  forget 
these  favourable  impressions,  when  they  think  of  the  grossness  and  hatefulness  of 
some  of  their  prevailing  habits.  M.  Dubois  thinks  that  the  latter  ought  to  have  de- 
nied themselves  the  use  of  beef,  which  is  an  insipid  food  in  that  country,  and  should 
not  have  admitted  the  detested  Pariahs  into  their  domestic  service.  It  would,  indeed, 
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be  wrong  to  countenance  them  in  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  inferior  castes,  &nd 
of  persona  who  are  considered  as  of  no  caste ;  yet  regulations  might  have  been 
adopted  by  which  the  gross  insult  which  their  present  modes  imply  might  have  been 
«Toided  or  mollified,  and  every  humane  purpose  obtained. 

4.  vumFmi*  The  third  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  that  of  Yana-Prastha,  or  that  of  the 
^^  inhabitants  of  the  desert.     This  order  prevailed  at  a  former  period,  but 

it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  extinct.  These  were  the 
same  persons  whom  we  commonly  call  penitents.  They  were  honoured  by  kings, 
and  respected  by  the  gods,  who  are  said  to  have  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  supe- 
riors. They  observed  a  number  of  peculiar  rules  of  self-denial,  and  practised 
peculiar  sacrifices  and  religious  observances.  It  was  imagined  that  their  pious  arts 
and  intentions  were  oflen  thwarted  by  giants  and  even  by  gods.  They  were  the  depo- 
sitories of  some  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  theology,  and  practised  magical  incanta- 
tions. These  last  are  now  taken  up  by  other  individuals,  who,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  power,  are  frequently  held  in  a  sort  of  horror. 

4.  sumyuL    |      The  fourth  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  called  Sannyasi,  which  is  reckoned 
80  peculiarly  holy,  that  it  imparts  in  a  single  generation  a  greater  stock  of  merite 
than  ten  thousand  could  produce  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.     A  Sannyasi,  when  be 
dies,  is  beUeved  to  pass  straightway  to  the  world  of  Brahma  or  of  Vishnu,  exempt 
from  (he  penalty  of  being  ever  re-bom  on  earth,  or  passing  from  one  body  into  an- 
other.    He  performs  all  the  rigid  rites  of  the  Yana-Prasthas,   and  in  addition, 
renounces  all  worldly  connexions,  takes  up  the  profession  of  mendicity,  and  lives 
solely  on  alms.     Before  this,  however,  he  must  devote  several  years  to  the  married 
and  paternal  state,  and  thus  discharge  a  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  forefathers 
When  a  Brahmin  is  qualified  and  disposed  for  this  state,  he  is  installed  in  it  with 
KniM  oTiiftb   I  many  mantras  and  other  ceremonies.-r-Ho  must  now,  every  momingt 
rub  his  whole  body  all  over  with  ashes ;  must  restrict  himself  to  one  meal  in  the  day; 
give  up  the  use  of  betel ;  avoid  looking  at  womeji ;  shave  his  beard  and  head  ereiy 
month  ;  wear  wooden  clogs  always  on  his  feet ;  must,  in  travelling,  carry  in  one 
hand  his  seven-knotted  bamboo  staff,  in  the  other  his  gourd,  and  the  antelope  stun 
under  his  arm,  these  being  the  three  badges  of  his  order.     He  must  erect  a  hermi- 
tage on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  lake.    Such  is  a  specimen  of  his  regulations.  Con- 
templation, and  a  supposed  communion  with  the  Deity,  amounting,  in  its  liighest 
form,  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  nature,  are  the  ulterior  duties  of  this  class  of  de- 
votees.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  exercises  in  which  they  engage,  such  a.^ 
suppressing  their  breath  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  till  they  are  almost  in  a  swoon, 
thus  bringing  on  violent  perspiration.     These  efforts  are  made  during  the  night,  and 
succeeded  by  endless  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  to  which  they  blindly  attach  a 
superlative  value.  They  put  themselves  in  the  most  irksome  and  ridiculous  posture? 
of  body,  such  as  standing  long  on  one  leg  till  it  swells  and  ulcerates  ;  standing  al^o 
a  long  time  on  the  head.     The  act  of  highest  merit  among  them  is  ''  to  subdue  all 
sensations,  and  retain  the  breath  with  such  determined  perseverance,  that  the  poul 
quitting  the  body,  bursts  through  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  flies  to  rc-unitc  itscl' 
with  the  great  Being,  or  Para-Brahma.'*  The  tricks  which  they  perform  are  endlcs?, 
but  their  most  extravagant  and  fatal  efforts  are  said  to  be  confined  to  former  time'- 
The  Sannyasis  are  not,  like  the  Vana-Prasthas,  burned  when  they  die,  but  are  intor- 
red.     This  is  the  case  vrith  the  Lingamites,  or  worshippers  of  Siva ;  but  a  Sannya-^ij 
even  though  during  life  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  is  interrol 
when  dead,  and  the  ceremony  is  pompous  and  expensive,  being  done  at  the  e.xpc">^ 
of  some  relation  or  friend,  who  reckons  the  act  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  works 
Anomtioiiide-         From  the  classes  of  Vana-Prastha  and  Sannyasi  have  issued  nuHi^r- 
^®'**^  ous  sets  of  fanatics,  such  as  the  Djogis,  who  exert  themselves  to  ploJ^"^ 

the  Deity  by  strange  mutilations  of  their  bodies,  braving  the  force  of  fire,  and  tJic 
extremity  of  the  seasons;  the  Panduris,  who  disseminate  little  figures  of  thcni''* 
indecent  description,  as  subordinate  to  devotion ;  the  Vairagis,  who  are  a  sort  of  <»r* 
der  of  monks  and  nuns,  consecrated  to  the  god  Krishna  and  liis  mistress  Rada,  whn>( 
liistory  they  celebrate  with  songs,  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  cymbals.    It  is 
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that  somo,  oyen  of  the  Brahminfi,  under  the  name  of  Pashandia  and  the 
Sarwagina,  maintain  opinions  completelj  hbertine  and  atheistical.  To 
some  respectable  travellers,  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  number 
of  persons  of  the  Brahminical  caste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and 
their  virtues  is  very  small,  while  the  great  body  of  theise  hereditary  priests  and  sages 
are  completely  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue,  and  voluptuousness, — their  character 
being  disgraced  by  an  avarice,  a  meanness,  and  a  cruelty,  which  inspire  a  stranger 
with  no  sentiments  towards  them  but  those  of  contempt*  The  charity  which  they 
hold  so  high  in  the  list  of  duties  and  of  virtues,  has  no  human  beings  except  Brahmins 
*  for  its  objects.  Towards  the  other  castes,  they  cherish  no  feeling  of  humanity,  but 
claim  every  thing  from  them,  while  they  give  them  nothing. 

The  caste  immediately  beneath  the  brahminical  is  that  of  the  Esha- 
triyas,  or  the  military  class.  They  are  also  called  Rajepoots,  from  be- 
ing the  descendants  of  rajas  or  princes.  Encroachments,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  early  made  on  the  prerogatives  of  this  class ;  the  military  profession  being  em- 
braced by  inferior  castes,  according  as  necessity  obliged  the  gpverhments  to  employ 
thcra,  or  lawless  propensities  led  individuals  to  lead  lives  of  habitual  violence,  till 
they  became  established  in  the  military  profession  by  the  success  of  their  insurrec- 
tions or  incursions.  The  Rajepoots  are  now  rather  a  tribe  than  a  caste.  They 
claim,  and  generally  receive,  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than  other  warriors.  In 
this  tribe,  as  in  the  military  body  in  general,  the  feebleness  and  insignificance  of  the 
f  lindoo  give  place  to  a  ferocious  courage,  a  savage  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  ava- 
rice, rarely  compensated  by  any  real  virtues,  or  even  by  that  generosity  of  conduct 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  military  character  among  Europeans. 

The  Vaisyas  are  the  third  caste  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  duties  con-  cutt  of  Vab. 
stst  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  '*** 
the  sale  of  landed  produce.  When  these  Vaisyas  travel  to  other  countries  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  they  go  under  the  name  of  Banyans.  They  are  privileged  with  ex- 
emption from  military  duty;  but  since  the  Indian  princes  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  maintaining  mercenary  troops,  many  of  this  caste  have  become  soldiers.  It  is  of 
them  that  the  Mahrattas  in  general  consist.  They  are  bound  to  pay  the  profoundest 
respect  to  Brahmins  and  to  Kshatriyas,  but  they  receive  the  same  awful  submission 
from  the  caste  next  to  be  described. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  most  numerous  of  any,  and  is  called  the  Kshoo- 
dra,  or  Sudra  caste.  The  business  of  this  caste  is  servile  labour,  and 
wherever  the  original  spirit  of  the  institution  has  not  been  infringed  on  by  a  tmin  of 
political  accidents,  their  degradation  is  inhuman.  They  are  compelled  to  work  for 
the  Brahmins,  being  considered  as  created  solely  for  their  use.  They  are  not,  by 
tlio  laws  of  Menu,  allowed  to  collect  property,  <'  because  such  a  spectacle  would 
give  pain  to  the  Brahmins."  To  them  the  Vedas  must  never  be  read,  nor  spiritual 
counsel  given ;  and  whoever  shall  dare  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  expiating 
sin,  is  doomed  to  sink  with  them  into  Asamvrita,  one  of  the  hells  with  why^h  the 
world  of  spirits  is  provided.  . 

Any  one  of  the  three  higher  castes,  though  possessing  their  separate  spheres  of 
occupation,  is  allowed  occasionally,  and  under  circumstances  of  necessity,  to  engage 
in  the  employments  which  belong  to  the  inferior  castes ;  but  the  latter  are  in  no  case 
permitted  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  superior.  Hence  in  times  of  distress,  the 
Sudras  are  subjected  to  peculiar  sufferings  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
swarms  of  interlopers  from  all  the  other  castes,  while  to  them  no  corresponding  re- 
source, either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  is  open. 

In  consequence  of  irregular  intermarriages  occurring  among  the  dif-  |  ifiied  castei. 
ferent  castes,  children  were  bom  who  belonged  to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there 
was  no  employment  These  were  called  Burren  Sunken  They  lived  either  on 
charity,  or  by  plunder,  and  apquired  a  savage  and  lawless  character.  For  them  dif- 
ferent new  arts  and  manufactures  were  ultimately  contrived,  by  which,  from  being  the 
pests  of  the  community,  they  were  converted  to  its  service.     Thirty-six  branches  of 

*  SoIvyiiB  on  the  Hindoos.    Lord  Vuleiitia's  Travels. 
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this  impure  class  are  specified  in  the  sacred  books,*  dtfering  in  the  elements  of  their 
spurious  origin,  and  in  the  degrees  of  humiliation  aPttached  to  the  labours  respectively 
assigned  to  them.  All  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
rest  of  society. 

Various  circumstances,  however,  have  in  diflbrent  places  produced  more  or  less 
intermixture  and  encroachment  of  the  castes  on  one  another.  Hence  the  puritj 
which  they  claim  is  not  always  conceded  to  them  by  others  who  pa^s  under  the  same 
name.  Many  of  those  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  higher  castes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Brahminical,  are  by  birth  entitled  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  Sudras. , 
TiMPMiahfc  I  But  beneath  these,  and  beneath  even  the  Burren  Sunker,  there  is  a 
race  of  most  degraded  and  universally  insulted  outcasts,  called  Pariahs,  whom  ve 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention.  In  many  places  their  veiy  approach 
is  sufficient  to  pollute  a  whole  neighbourhood.  They  must  not  enter  a  street  where 
the  Brahmins  live.  When  they  transgress,  the  higher  castes  will  not  assault  them, 
for  it  is  pollution  even  to  touch  them  with  a  long  pole  ;  but  through  the  medium  of 
others,  they  beat  them  at  pleasure,  and  have  often  put  them  to  deaUi  without  dispute 
or  inquiry.  The  degree  of  this  detestation  in  which  the  Pariahs  are  held  is  greatest 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Europeans,  however,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  them  as  domestic  servants,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  could 
not  be  done  by  persons  of  any  other  caste;  such  as  the  cooking  of  beef,  the  pulliiv 
off  and  cleaning  of  boots.  This  arrangement  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of 
preventing  individuals  of  reputable  character  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, for  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  Pariahs.  They  act  as  scavengexs; 
they  have  the  care  of  distributing  the  waters  of  the  tanks  over  fidds.  Some  bare 
the  charge  of  domestic  animals.  Of  late  they  have  been  occasionally  admitted  iolo 
the  European  and  Indian  armies,  where  they  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to 
their  masters.  They  are  not  inferior  to  the  other  Hindoos  in  courage,  but  cannot 
without  great  difficulty  be  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and  are  abandoned  to  a)) 
sorts  of  vice  and  irregularity.  They  are  as  coarse  and  sensual  as  the  Brahmins  are 
refined  and  knavish.  Their  features  are  harsh  and  rugged,  their  manners  gross. 
They  get  drunk  on  the  juice  of  the  palm  when  it  is  in  a  state  which  gives  then  a 
most  oflfensive  odour.  They  engage  in  frequent  quairels,  treat  their  wives  withcnie]- 
ty,  often  beating  them  brutally  even  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  They  feast  on  anj 
rotten  carcase  that  falls  in  their  way.  In  order  that  a  race  so  abominable  ma;  be 
deprived  of  every  chance  of  conveying  contamination  to  their  superiors,  they  an) 
obliged  to  have  their  wells  sunrounded  with  the  bones  of  animals,  to  warn  others 
against  making  use  of  the  same  water. 

Other  o«fe>  Besides  the  Pariahs,  who  are  spread  over  all  the  provinces,  there  arc 

^""^  •   other  local  outcasts,  some  of  whom  are  still  more  debased.    Such  an^ 

the  Pallis  of  Madura,  and  the  Pulias  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  who  aro 
not  permitted  to  erect  houses,  obliged  to  live  in  open  sheds,  supported  by  bamboo 
pillars,  and  dare  not  even  walk  along  the  common  road  for  fear  of  defiling  it. 

The  shoemakers  are  every  where  held  inferior  to  the  Pariahs,  and  are  in  realilj^^' 
a  grosser  character,  and  more  destitute  of  honour.  Players  on  wind  instrument^ 
and  all  sorts  of  vagrants,  are  also  despised  and  hated  as  a  portion  of  the  infamous 
dregs  of  Hindoo  society.! 

Hindoo  refi.  I  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  so  intricate  and  cumbrous  in  its  le- 
*****  I  gends,  and  so  inconsistent  in  its  doctrines,  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  ana* 

l3rsis ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  becomes  too  absurd  to  merit  much  interest,  except 
as  a  conspicuous  monument  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understandings  anda 
leading  political  engine  in  full  operation.  From  some  detached  expressions  in  thctf 
writings,  apparently  mystical  and  sublime,  the  Brahminical  religion  has  been  so^ 
posed  to  be  originally  founded  on  just  and  elevated  views  of  divine  power.*-"^ 
-n^  ^ — ..    I  jjj^^g  aheady  mentioned  the  Trimurti,  or  Indian  trinity,  consisting  « 


*  Cdebrook  on  the  Indian  Classes,  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  53.  .     m. 

,  t  Sec  Abbe  Dubois's  «<  Description  of  the  People  of  India,"  p.  454-476.   (English  trtw* 
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BtBhma^  the  creator :  IFishnu,  the  preserver ;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  Some  have 
been  impressed  with  aentiments  of  respect  for  the  views  thus  unfolded,  though  im- 
perfect, and  corrupted.  Thej  have  even  been  considered  as  participating  of  doc- 
trines bearing  a  relation  to  the  catholic  theology.  But  when  we  enter  more  largely 
into  the  Hindoo  mythology,  we  find  that  this  trimurti  is  not  eternal,  but  sprung  from 
a  female,  who  is  known  by  a  name  signifying  ^*  the  original  power."  We  find  the 
trimurti  engaged  in  shameful  amours,  subjected  to  humiliation  and  disgrace,  and  re- 
stored to  its  dignity  by  the  good  nature  of  a  virtuous  female,  who  had  punished  it 
for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  seduction.  The  trimurti  is  introduced  into  the  first 
pages  of  the  Eddo  of  Snorro. — Hie  perpetuity  of  manners^  as  well  as  |  Uoiatrr. 
of  ideas  in  India,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  adherence  to  the  same  sacred  em- 
blems by  which  their  views  were  originally  represented.  Hence  we  see  the  strange 
figures  with  four  heads,  and  eight  arms;  the  frightful  visages,  the  monsters  which 
tear  men  in  pieces,  and  all  the  horrid  and  disgusting  oddities  which  characterize  the 
representations  of  the  Indian  deities.  What  a  shocking  contrast  to  the  graceful  con- 
ceptions of  the  Grecian  imagination!  They  show  that  the  system  existed  previously 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  or  elegant  taste  ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  as 
.<«ome  have  alleged,  conclusive,  or  independent  pro^fe  of  its  high  antiquity.  In  some 
instances  we  must  allow  that  these  symbols  are  sufficiently  expressive.  Vishnu, 
tlie  preserving  principle,  holds  in  one  hand  a  leaf  of  the  lotos,  which  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  to  show  that  every  thing  is  sprung  from  the  sea.  The  horn  which  beholds  in 
another  hand  denotes  his  creative  voice,  which  is  capable  of  animating  the  chaotic 
void.  The  club  in  a  third,  indicates  hts  power  to  punish  and  destroy  the  wicked, 
Tho  wheel  in  a  foarth,  is  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  circle  of  life  and  creation.  The 
triple  crown  on  his  head,  teaches  that  he  reigns  over  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 

The  god  of  Brahma  is  described  as  a  much  more  scandalous  charac- 
ter than  even  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.*  Yislmu,  the  redeemer  or  pre- 
server, has,  in  order  to  execute  his  incumbent  offices,  been  obliged  to  appear  in  dif- 
ferent earthly  forms,  called  avniartiSy  of  which  ten  are  enumerated.  First,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  fish;  second,  into  a  tortoise;  third,  into  a  boar;  fourth,  into  a 
monster,  half  man  and  half  Tion;  fifth,  into  a  dwarf  Brahmin;  sixth,  into  the  god 
called  Paras warama;  seventh,  into  the  hero  Rama;  eighth,  into  the  god  Krishna ; 
ninth,  into  the  tree  ravi^  or  aruH.  This  is  the  last  which  has  taken  place ;  but  another 
is  yet  expected,  to  which  the  Hindoos  h>ok  forward  with  the  same  ardour  as  the  Jews 
to  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah.  This  is  a  transformatiom  into  a  horse.  The  books 
do  not  assign  the  period  of  its  arrival,  nor  explain  by  what  means  it  will  be  brought 
about;  but  the  Hindoos  trust  that  it  will  restore  the  Satya-yuga,  or  the  age  of  happi- 
ness.    Each  of  these  avataras  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  but  monstrous  fable. f 

The  god  Siva,  who  is  chiefly  characterized  as  the  destroying  powen  |  siva. 
is  generally  represented  under  a  shape  so  contrived  as  to  inspire  terror,  with  large 
impassioned  eyes,  his  ears  decked  with  serpents,  his  hair  plaited  and  curled  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  holding  the  weapon  called  mla  in  his  hand.  His  amours, 
and  his  battles  with  the  giants  and  tyrants  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  four  Yedas  or 
Hacred  books  were  his  horses,  the  mountain  Mandara  Parvata  his  bow,  and  Vishnu 
his  arrow,  and  who,  in  order  to  prepare  for  battle,  cut  the  world  in  twam,  and  took  one 
half  of  it  for  his  armour,  are  related  in  the  book  called  the  Bhagavata,  which  in  fame 
is  next  to  the  Ramayana.  In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  long 
and  austere  penitence,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  mountain  Parvata  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Parvati  in  marriage.  The  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  is  connected 
with  a  ridiculous  passage  in  the  story  of  this  god's  debaucheries.  The  Bhagavata  is 
a  book  of  matchless  obscenity ;  yet  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  which 
they  puti  nto  their  children's  hands,  when  learning  to  read.  Yighneswara,  the  god  of 
obstacles,  derived  his  birth  from  the  excrement  of  Parvati,  and  his  head  being  cut  off 
by  some  malignant  deity,  was  replaced  with  the  head  of  an  -elephant  by  the  power  of 
his  father  Siva. 

*  A  specimen  of  his  nefarious  coiultict  is  given  by  Dubois,  ]>.  439,  410. 
t  Dubois,  ibid.    See  also  an  excellent  account  of  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology, in  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  &c. 
Vol.  II.— H  h 
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The  Hindoos  arq  more  extravagant  than  even  the  ancient  Egyptianst  m 
the  worship  of  animals^  as  tliey  moke  almost  every  living  creature  the  ob- 
ject of  their  devotion,  although  some  species  excel  the  others  in  the  interest  which 
they  excite.  Such  are  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  serpent  capelUi,  and  a  bird  of 
prey  called  garuda.  They  worship  also  a  variety  of  malignant  demons  under  the 
name  of  Bhuta. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  one  hody  into  another, 
is  an  essential  dogma  of  the  Brabminical  faith)  and  from  this  source  Ibe 
Grecian  philosopher  Pythagoras  undoubtedly  derived  it.  It  was  under  this  belief 
that  Pythagoras  prohibited  his  disciples  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  impljinn 
cannibalism,  or  even  the  devouring  of  one's  own  ancestors;  and  for  t)ie  same 
reason  the  Hindoos  deem  it'  sinful  to  put  any  animal  to  death,  except  when  oflfered 
in  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  partieular%  their  prar- 
tices  are  inconsistent,  and  that  they  have  among  them  both  butchers  and  hunters  bj 
profession.  The  Hindoos  recognise  two  leading  causoe  of  transmigration;  one  l« 
'for  the  punishment  of  transgresaion,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  by  sending  the  wicN 
into  the  bodies  of  Pariahs,  or  of  mean  and  wretched  animalB,  and  those  of  the  righ- 
teous into  bodies  of  the  happiest  and  most  dignified  kiad.  The  other  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  impurities  i  Aiplied  in  particular  generations,  which  can  only  W 
done  by  many  more  transmigrations,  if,  instead  of  purifying  themselves  from  old 
stains,  they  contract  new  ones  by  n  dissolute  li£». 

They  maintain  the  existence  of  a  hell,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  thf 
Greeks,  some  whimsical  ptmishmenta  are  awarded,  such  as  plunging  the 
guilty  souls  several  times  a-day  in  a  lake  of  mucus.  The  retributions  of  that  bell 
are  long  and  severe,  but  not  eternal.  They  «re  supposed  to  be  succeeded  bva 
universal  restoration  of  the-  worhd. 

cetcBMidei.  I  We  have  already  found  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Brahroi- 
nical  worship  are  horrible  in  the  extreme,  such  as  the  worship  of  Yiahnu,  under  the 
name  of  Juggernaut.*  Some  of  them  are  maife  tumultuous  and  licentious  than  tb(^ 
worship  of  Bacchus  liimself,  and  accompanied  with  prostrations  before  the  most  im- 
modest figures  exhibited  as  sacred  emblenui.  Ablutions  and  purifications  form  n 
leading  part  of  Brahminical  devotion.  The  images  of  the  gods  are  purified  bv 
bathing  {hem  in  the  rivers,  or  the  sacred  tanks.  Fire  is  held  in  religious  veneration. 
and  receives  frequent  offerings  of  butter  throwu  into  it  Every  Brahmin  cherishes 
a  sacred  fire.  The  sacrifices  chiefly  consist  of  vegetable  substances,  but  animals 
alao  are  often  immolated,  and  in  the  last  century  the  popular  superstition  which 
Rnian  Mcri*  I  authorizes  human  sacrifices  in  extreme  cases  was  countenaDced  by 
^*^  some  ignorant  Brahmins.     The  burning  of  widows  is  a  relic  of  thp>o 

horrid  sacrifices,  and  still,  in  epidemic  diseases  and  other  public  calamities,  it  sorn^ 
times  happens  that  Brahmins  are  sufiiciently  foolish  and  sufiiciently  disinterested  t<> 
throw  themselves  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  a  dirin^ 
being  in  favour  of  their  contemporaries.       \ 

B&rfhi.  I      An  infant,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  world,  becomes  a  subject  o(  reli- 

gious ceremony.  The  Brahmins  give  it  a  name,  and  fix,  by  the  study  of  the  stan^ 
MuriMfi.  I  its  future  destinies.  The  Hindoo  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much 
ceremony.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  held  extended  over  the  pair  while  the  priest  implore' 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  union.  Promises  of  unalterable  fidelity,  ^^^^ 
on  palm  leaves,  are  mutually  exchanged. 

vimerab.  |  The  funerals  are  accompanied  by  some  curiousobservances.  A  dyin? 
Brahmin  is  laid  in  the  open  air  on  a  bed  of  cusa  grass,  is  sprinkled  over  vn^  ^^ 
holy  water  of  the  Granges,  and  veraes  of  the  Yedas  are  chaunted  over  him*  ^^^ 
his  breath  is  gone,  the  body  is  washed,  perfumed,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Tb<j 
funeral  pile  is  lighted  with  a  match  from  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  the  body  is  p^nm 
and  fitted  for  ascending  into  heaven.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  chaunted 
on  such  occasions : 

♦  See  pt|fe  177  of  this  voL 
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^^  It  is  folly  to  expect  any  thing  permanent  in 'the  lot  of  man,  which  is  empty  like 
the  trank  of  the  banana,  fleeting,  like  the  frotli  of  the  sea." 

**  To  receive  the  diic  recompense  of  its  actions,  tlie  human  body,  composed  of 
five  clemento,  returns  to  its  native  principles ;  and  what  occasion  have  we  for  lamen- 
tation V 

*'  The  earth  perishes,  the  sea,  and  even  the  gods,  pass  away ;  yet  vain  man  aspires 
at  immortality*'^ 

*'  Whatever  is  low  must  disappear,  whatever  is  h»h.  mtist  fall.  Every  compound 
being  must  be  dissolved,  and  life  must  ecid  in  death.^' 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  collect  the  ashes,  which  are  put  up  into  a  parcel 
with  tile  leaves  of  the  Butea  frondosa^  are  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  and,  after  a 
time,  tlirown  int«  the  Granges  with  a  new  set  of  ceremonies.  Sacriftces  of  cakes  are 
offered  to  the  manes  of  the  three  nearest  progenitors  by  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
s»idc. 

The  building  of  tein|)les  is  reckoned  an  act  of  great  merit  among  the  |  Tcmpiei. 
Hindoos.  £lcvated  grounds  are  thd  situations  chosen  for  these  buildings.  Most 
of  therm  are  miserable  stracturcs,  resembling  ovens  rather  than  places  of  worship. 
Some  of 'them  are  used  as  courts  of  justice,  and  choultries  for  travellers,  as  well  as 
temples.  The  larger  temples,  or  pagodas,  however,  sometimes  exhibit  a  magnificent 
nrciiitecfure.  Their'  form  is  always  the  same.  The  gate  of  entrance  is  cut  through 
a  huge  pyramid  fronting  the  east.  lu  those  of  the  first  order  there  is  a  large  court 
beyond  the  pyramid  ;  at  the  end  of  this  a  second  gate,  cut  through  another  massy 
pyramid  less  lofty  than  the  first,  leading  tb  another  court,  at  die  end  of  which  stands 
the  temple  lor  the  residence  of  the  idol.  -  In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  a  figure 
is  placed  in  a  niche  or  ona  pedestal.  This  is  a  cow,  a  bull,  a  lingam,  a  serpent,  or 
some  other  (^ject  of  wor^ip,  to  which  some  mark  of  reverence  is  paid  by  all  the 
votaries  who  visit  fhe  plaee«  They  are  now  admitted  into  the  temple  by  a  low  nar- 
row door,  which  is  the  only  eBtrance  tor  air  and  Kght.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
two  or  thqee  apartments,  all  on  a  level.  But  here  the  air  is  polluted  and  noxious  in 
tho  highest  degree,  -  from  the  smeU  of  founimg  lamps,  and  the  effluvia  of  decayed 
(lowers,  as  well  as  the  repeated  respirations  of  the  worshippers.  To  unpractised 
persons,  .the  hoiiid  fUth  in  which  the  dirlnities  are  kept  is  extremely  disgusting* 
Here  are  the  ugly  and  monstrovs  productions  of  a  wretched  art,  before  which  the 
poor  superstitious  Hindoo  prostrates  both  body  and  soul.  Numerous  .figures  are  set 
up,  both  within  the  temple  and  around  it,  many  of  them  clothed  in  splendid  garments, 
and  decked  with  precioils  jewellery,  which  heighten  their  grotesque  and  horrific 
aspect.  In  the  be^^t  endowed  institutions  of  this  kind,  tiumerous  persons  I  Their  ftucnd. 
are  haaiatained  in  an  official  capacity.'  TJie  first  in  rank  arc  the  sacri-  |  ■"*^ 
licers,  whose  duties  are  numeroos  and  daily.  Nej^t  in  importance  are  the  Devadassi 
or  handmaids  <tf  the  gods ;  they  hatee  thie  chaise  of  the  sacred  lamps,  and  generally 
are  concubines  to  the  Brahmins,  and,  in  fad,  low  and  abandoned  in  their  morals. 
They  dance  and  sing  to  the  impure  songs  in  which  the  licentio.us-actions  of  their 
gods  are  celebrated*  Tbese  persons  are  sometimes  dedicated  to  this  life  by  their 
parents,  and  are  not  considered  as  rcflecdng  any  dii^racc  on  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  the  only  females  who  learn  to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance. 
Such  accomplishments  are  held  in  abliorrcnce  by  all  the  virtuous  matrons  of  India. 
Theso  women  use  the  same  arts,  by  nieans  of  dress  and  manners,  which  arc  em- 
ployed by  common  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  without  the  glaring  impu- 
dence which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  fiurope.  To  the  temples  are  also  attached 
bands  .of  musicians,  who  play  with  a  kind  of  clarionets,  cymbal^;,  and  drums.  On 
the  authority  of  the  Abb6.  Dubois,  we  must  believe  that  in  somo  of  these  temples, 
scenes  of  indiscriminate  debauchery  are  practised.  .  Accounts  of  such  scenes,  even 
when  described  as  existing  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  have  been  rejected  with 
scorn  by  the  sceptical  critics  of  modem  times.  YcJt  they  are  now  in  full  operation  in 
India.  One  temple  of  this  kind  is  at  Jimjinagati,  a  desert  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cavory  ;  another  near  the  viHage  tif  Kari-madai,  in  the  province  of  Coimbatoor,* 

*  Dubuia's  Ueacriplioii,  ^c.  p.  409,  6cc. 
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and  another  at  Tirupati,  in  the  north  of  the  Carnatic.  A  BCti  of  vows  c^emmon 
among  the  devotees  is  tliat  of  sufTering  corporal  mutilation  or  tortures.  Some  of 
these  are  described  by  Dubois^  and  would  appear  quite  incredibloi  if  not  supported 
by  testimony  so  respectable.* 

BoddUMi.  I  After  the  particulars  which  have  come  in  our  way  on  former  occasions, 
jaiM,  &e.  I  fj^^^Q  ig  little  to  be  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  dhssenting  religions  in 
India,  such  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  latter  follow  similar  doc- 
trines to  the  Buddhists,  but  differ  from  them  in  allowing  the  Hindoo  division  of  the 
community  into  castes. 

Mahometanism,  as  we  have  found,  has  many  followers,  and  in  some  places  gains 
proseljrtes.  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  not  made  much  progress.  This  is  as- 
cribed to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  which  has  been  too  often  impolitic  and 
harsh,  so  as  to  inflame  rather  than  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Pagans. 
Aichtaetnte.  |  The  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids  found  in  various  parts  of  IndiA, 
are  considered  as  proofs  of  a  former  state  of  greater  civilization  among  this  people 
than  now  exists;  but  these  remains  only  show  that  some  individuals  had  sufficient 
riches,  or  sufficient  power,  to  command  an  enormous  expenditure  of  human  labour, 
and  sufficient  ambition  to  project  monuments  which  promised,  by  their  magnitude, 
to  subsist  for  many  ages.  Good  taste  is  an  ingredient  rarely  if  ever  found,  and  far 
less  proof  is  there  that  civilization,  in  this  particular,  was  ever  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

SdcMe.  I  The  sciences  were  cultivated  in  very  early  times  by  the  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmins  being  the  only  depositaries  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  false  sciences  of 
astrology  and  magic,  by  means  of  which  they  impaso  on  the  ignorant,  they  al^o 
possessed  some  sound  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  some  processes  of  algebraical  calculation,  which  implied  considerable 
patience  and  study.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  in  what  degree  these  were  original, 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  imported  from  Western  Asia.  These  points  are  sub- 
jects of  controversy  among  the  learned :  yet  there  is  something  creditable  in  having 
made  them  objects  of  attention.  Some  Hindoo  books  of  algebra  and  arithmetic 
have  been  published  in  European  translations ;  whioh  consist  rather  in  the  adoption 
of  such  abridged  methods  as  are  found  to  give  true  results,  than  in  the  unfolding  of 
scientific  principles. 

Lilenicwc      |      The  Utorature  of  the  Hindoos  consists  chiefly  of  poetry.     AH  ihctr 
ancient  books  are  in  verse.     Even  their  books  on  medicine  are  not  excepted.     >'ot 
only  the  works  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  bnt  also  the  translation  of  tliem  into  modem 
Indian  dialects,  are  executed  in  poetry.     They  have  their  verses  airanged  variously 
in  feet,  composed,  like  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  specific  intermixtures  o( 
long  and  short  syllables.     Their  rhyme  is  of  the  nature  of  alliterations,  falUng  some- 
times on  the  first  letter  or  syllable  c^  a  line,  sometimes  on  the  second.     The  poetical 
expression  errs  in  the  extreme  loftiness,  and  is  obscured  by  quaint  phrases  and  per- 
petual allegories.     Their  descriptions  arc  tediously  long  and  minute,  the  likenesses 
being  never  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  in  the  approved  style  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  classics  of  Europe.     Their  epic  poems  relate  to  the  exploits  of  their  god« 
and  heroes,  which  are  far  more  stupendous  than  any  that  we  arc  accustomed  to  read 
with  interest,  being  conformed  to  that  extravagant  taste  in  miracles  which  charac- 
terizes the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  religion.     One  of  the  most  interesting  productions 
is  the  dramatic  piece  called  Sacontala,  which  has  been  translated  and  read  through 
all  Europe,  yet  is  characterized  by  a  sufficient  portion  of  Hindoo  extravagance 
The  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the  foundation  of  those  of 
£sop  and  of  Lokman.     Such  fables  may  be  considered  as  a  very  natural  mode  of 
writing  among  a  people  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
Modeof         I  animals.     The  epistolary  style  of  the  Brahmins  is  solenm  and  compti- 
vntios.         I  mentary,  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the  |)erson 
addressed,  followed  by  a  string  of  compliments,  and  concluding  with  business,    fio 
respects  or  compliments  are  ever  sent  to  wives.     Any  thing  of  that  kind  would  be 

*  Dubois's  Description,  p.  413,  &c. 
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coDaidered  ridiculoiu  and  rude.  When  notice  of  a  death  is  communicated,  the 
custom  18  to  sioge  a  httle  the  point  of  the  palm  leaf  on  which  the  news  is  written. 
Thou^  the  different  Indian  dialects  are  closely  akin,  they  are  written  in  |  ctencien. 
very  different  characters.  They  also  differ  in  the  form  of  their  arithmetical  ciphers, 
though  they  all  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  Telinga  notation  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  that  which  was  communicated  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of 
tlie  tenth  century,  and  which  we  now  universally  use  for  calculation.  The  Tamul 
notation  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Romans,  consisting  of  letters  of  their  own 
alphabet^  and  denoting  ten,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand,  by  single  letters.  They 
have  a  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  plant,  (not  of  cotton,  as  has  been 
supposed,)  but  they  generally  use  the  leaves  of  the  latanier  palm.  Their  writing, 
in  the  first  instance,  consists  of  mere  scratching  with  an  iron  point,  while  the  leaf  is 
supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  right  or  writing  hand  is  not 
moved  along  the  leaf,  as  with  us,  but  the  leaf  is  from  time  to  time  pushed  to  the  left 
with  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  letter  last  formed.  In  this  manner  the  process  is 
conducted  with  great  facility,  and  a  Hindoo  is  often  seen  writing  as  he  walks  along. 
The  leaf  is  afterwards  covered  over  with  a  black  substance,  which  adheres  to  the 
written  lines,  and  renders  them  more  distinct. 

It  is  only  in  a  very  few  mechanical  arts  that  the  Hindoos  make  any  |  indoiciicr. 
figure.  Indulging  in  their  natural  indolence,  they  have  scarcely  any  want  but  that 
of  ease.  Moderate  and  sober,  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff  suffices  them 
ibr  clothing;  their  dwellings  are  the  slightest  and  simplest  that  cai>  be  imagined;  their 
support  consists  of  rice  and  water;  little  trouble  is  required  to  satisfy  their  few  wants. 
Yet  some  rich  individuals,  habituated  to  the  conveniencies  of  hfe,  display  in  their 
houses  all  the  luxury  of  the  east.  We  find  the  persons  of  the  Rajas  and  the  Nabobs 
surrounded  by  numerous  slaves;  their  garments  gUttering  with  gold,  silver,  and  em- 
broidery; their  apartments  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  perfumed  with  va- 
rious valuable  essences.  Their  wives  participate  in  the  taste  of  iheir 
husbands,  and  pass  their  lives  in  utter  inactivity.  The  zenanas  are  the 
abodes  of  voluptuous  repose,  where  pure  water  falls  in  cascades,  or  displays  its  re- 
freshing surface  on  broad  marble  basins.  The  richest  tapestry  is  used  for  covering 
their  floors,  adorning  their  walls,  and  lining  their  doors.*  We  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  Indian  beauties  made  use  of  a  rich  profusion  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies,  t  Even  to  the  nose  and  the  feet  were  hung  rings  which  tinkled 
at  every  motion,  to  which,  splendid  embellishments  was  added  the  sweeter  charm  of 
thousands  of  fair  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.];  A  variety  of  paints  constituted^ 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  a  conspicuous  article  in  Indian  coquetry. 

All  classes  of  society  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  chewing  betel, — acts  as  essential  with  them  as  eating  and 
drinking.     In  all  the  houses  of  persons  in  good  circumstances  there  are  terraces  or 
Hat  roofs,  where  a  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  smoking.     In  travelling,  they  use  dif-  . 
furcnt  sorts  of  palanquins,  which  are  often  adorned  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  a  mode 
uf  travelling  well  suited  to  a  country  ^ere  there  are  few  roads  practicable  for  car- 
riages. § 

The  Hindoo  character  is  a  strange  nuxture  of  strength  and  weakness, 
of  ferocity  and  of  gentleness.  This  portion  of  the  human  race  has, 
without  passing  through  the  various  steps  of  a  free  civihzation,  been  enslaved,  refined, 
and  degraded,  by  a  political  system  which  is  both  a  theocracy  and  a.despotism.  Hero 
the  man  who  sacrifices  life  to  the  observance  of  an  absurd  law  of  caste,  never  has 
the  daring  to  raise  the  arm  of  self-defence  or  of  vengeance  against  the  oppressors  of 
his  person  and  country.  He  gives  all  the  extent  of  his  protection  to  a  sacred  cow, 
but  sees  without  emotion  his  nation  consigned  to  be  massacred.  We  have  seen  what 
an  extreme  degree  of  self-abasement,  mortification,  voluntary  torture,  and  solf-sacri- 

*  Vilentyn'9  Engraving  of  the  Zenana  of  Nourroalial.    See  also  a  plate  in  Mr.  Hodge'a  Tra 
vels,  p.  24. 
t  Q«  Curtius,  viii.  ch.  9. 

4  Uita-Govinda,  p.  357— ^5i^.    Sacontilu,  p.  147,  (German  translation.) 
§  Sohyus,  lea  Indous.  tunic  iii. 
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fice,  the  spirit  of  religious  system  has  generated  in  this  singular  race.  Even  the  fe- 
males are  Hcarccly  behind  in  the  intrepidity  with  which  tliey  brave  a  voluntary  deatli. 
in  one  of  its  most  dreadful  forms.  Dressed  in  her  gayest  attire,  tiie  Indian  widow 
walks  for^vard  triumphantly  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  place  herself  on  the  flaminz 
pile  which  consumes  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  A  sacred  joy  sparkles  in  tlic 
eyes  of  her  attending  children,  while  they  contemplate  the  heavenly  happiness  and 
never-ending  glory  to  which  their  mother's  self-devotion  conducts  her.  "  Will  you 
not,"  says  the  European,  "  entreat  your  mother  to  preserve  her  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  offspring  whom  she  renders  helpless  orphans?'*  "  Nay,"  says  the  youth, 
^^  she  must  not  so  disgrace  herself.  Should  my  mother  hesitate  for  a  moment  I 
would  encourage,  I  would  urge  her  to  the  utmost,  to  complete  tiie  sacrifice  whkli 
religion  and  honour  demand."*  It  is  not  the  dread  of  future  punishment,  but  u 
hope  of  additional  blissj  that  forms  the  inspiring  motive  of  such  acts.  But  even  wbiii 
no  sublime  objects  of  either  kind  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  have  found  soni*; 
denominations  among  this  strange  people  devoting  their  lives  to  a  mere  point  of  hiiiii 
moral  principle  and  honour,  or  to  an  object  of  benevolence. f  Their  political  reelin?> 
seem  to  be  deadened  by  total  despair,  generating  resignation  and  contentment.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  where  they  conceive  the  object  which  they  aim  at  to  be  of  certain 
attainment  that  they  are  capable  of  acting  the  hero;  but  in  cases  in  which  a  rij^k^f 
ultimate  disappointment  stares  them  in  the  face,  they  do  not  know  how  to  mut^tir 
courage  for  exertion.  They  are  averse  to  that  state  of  mind  which  implies  turimlcncc, 
or  even  vigilance,  though  willing  to  surmount  one  obstacle,  however  much  (M!nin^! 
their  fiist  feelings,  or  to  submit  to  a  train  of  passive  sufierings,  the  nature  of  wlmit 
is  known  and  foreseen,  and  the  ability  to  boar  which  is  habitually  cultivated.  In  one 
point  of  view,  they  furnish  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  plasticity  of  human  natnn , 
which  admits  of  being  moulded  into  a  form  so  fantastic.  In  another,  they  excmpliiy 
the  obstinacy  of  long  habits,  hereditary  opinions,  manners,  and  mstitutions,  and  tiM 
necessity  of  a  very  profound  and  i^wll-directed  policy  for  any  political  or  philantliropic 
speculators  who  propose  to  govern  them  well,  to  meliorate  their  condition,  or  lo  im- 
prove their  character.  In  this  point  of  view,  all  the  historical  facts  arising  from  their 
intercourse  with  other  people,  and  the  instances  of  success  and  of  failure  in  all  nc- 
gociations  and  projects  of  which  they  have  been  the  objects,  furnish  interesting  prac- 
tical instruction. 

Although  the  Hindoos  might  have  carried  on  a  splendid  commerce  l<v 
conveying  to  other  ifations  the  rich  productions  of  their  soil,  they  have 
always  remained  faithful  to  that  law  which  forbids  them  to  leave  their  native  countrr. 
i fence  other  nations,  with  whom  these  productions  were  in  demand,  have  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  whole  trade  which  the  wealth  of  India  offered.  iTiis  circoiu- 
stance  hriis  prevented  tlie  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  from  reaching  its  due  exton'- 
Yet  it  has  in  every  age  existed  in  great  activity.  The  Hindoos  have  been  loni'  ac- 
quainted with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  the  use  of  coin. T  In  all  the  Indian  states, 
pieces  of  silver  are  coined  into  rupees,  which  become  the  standard  to  which  otk- 
coins  are  referred.  "  The  rupee,"  says  Legoux  de  Flaix,  **  may  be  considered  a^ 
the  Indostan  crown;  (ecu;)  it  has  nearly  the  value  of  that  piece,  (about  two  shilliw:'* 
or  half-a-crown  English.)  There  are  likewise  gold  rupees  and  gold  pagodas,  wonii 
about  eight  or  nine  shillings  each.  The  lowest  circulating  medium  consists  of  cowiie 
shells,  of  which  fifty  make  a  pont,  ten  ponis  a  fanon,  and  thirteen  fanons  a  pas<>^^ 
Large  sums  are  reckoned  by  the  lak,  which  is  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or  lOO.O^"' 
pagodas, — the  one  or  the  other  being  always  s})ecified  when  the  term  lak  is  employed. 
The  European  coins  are  also  now  curfent  in  that  country,  particularly  the  dollar,  thf 
Louis,  and  the  crown." 

pradaetoof  The  productions  of  Indian  industry  form  a  leading  object  of  tiade  I*- 

'"*"**'•  tween  India  and  Europe.    The  Indian  stuffs,  in  apartioukir  maimer,  are 

in  request  among  the  European  nations,  both  iii#»lM|9tr.durablencss  and  beauty.  1*'^^" 
in  the.  days  of  Job  we  lind  that  they  had  great  oclebrily.§     In  the  language  of  tiadt" 

•  Bombay  Courier,  April,  1811.  f  Sec  p.  136  and  242  of  this  volume 

^  Legoux  de  Flaix,  Easai,  c.  i.  p.  210,  §  Job.  xxviii. 
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I>ieoe0  of  Indian  staff  have  received  the  name  of  guinea  goods  or  guineas.  It  is  in 
the  north  part  of  tlie  Coromandel  coast  that  we  find  the  most  extensive  manufactures 
of  these  articles.  The  blue  kinds  are  exported  to  Africa.  The  perkalsj  so  called 
from  a  Tamul  word  signifying  ^'  superfine,"  are  made  in  the  Camatic,  of  a  long 
fiilky  cotton,  which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  plain  of  Arcot.*  There  is  ano- 
ther description  of  white  goods,  called  salampoori,  got  from  Ceylon,  made  of  the 
cotton  of  Malealama  and  the  Camatic.  The  district  of  Condaver  furnishes  the 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipatam,  the  fine  colours  of  which  are  partly  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  chage,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the 
roast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.!  The  handkerchiefs  of  Paliamcotta,  more  diversified 
in  their  designs  as  well  as  in  their  colours  than  those  of  Masulipatam,  are  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  America  and  Africa,  where  they  are  used  for  female  dress.  It 
is  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  and  St  Thom6,  that  the  printed  cottons  or  chites,  impro- 
perly called  Persian  calicoes,  are  made.  Their  superiority  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
^:ood  quality  of  the  water  in  these  particular  places;  but,  since  the  Europeans  have 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  Indian  processes,  the  exportation  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  The  long  and  broad  webs  covered  with  strange  designs,  and  intended  for 
bed-covers,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Levant  and  the  colonies.  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  a  striped  muslin  is  made,  called  dorea^  and  in  the  Tamul  Ian- 
s;tiage  bdUUy  quantities  of  which  are  exported  by  the  caravans  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
the  Levant.  Tery  little  of  it  goes  to  £urope,  where  the  fabric  is  skilfully  imitated. 
The  case  is  differ^it  with  another  stuff  called  organdiy  which  is  made  in  the  Car- 
nntic,  and  much  esteemed  in  £urope.  The  basins,  or  basinets,  come  from  the 
Northern-  Circars,  and  tiie  ginghams  from  Madras,  St.  Thome,  and  Paliamcotta. 
The  latter  are  no  longer  exported  in  considerable  quantity,  except  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  where  they  are  much  used  for  clothing.  Surat  produces  silks  sewed 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  sent  to  Persia,  Thibet,  and  China,  where  they 
are  preferred  to  those  of  Lyons  for  their  lightness.  Cashmere  furnishes  its  shawls 
and  woollens.  In  the  country  of  Dacca,  the  neusooks  are  made,  a  species  of  cot- 
ton stuff  of  great  fineness  and  transparency*  The  Bengal  cotton  goods  which  go 
under  the  names  of  cassea,  'amdna,  and  garat8y  have  been  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  by  the  Eiiglish  ;  also  the  handkerchiefs  called  Burgoses  and  Steinkirkes. 
It  is,  says  M.  Legoux  de  Flaix,  by  the  combination  and  the  happy  mixtures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  :jof  cotton,  adapted,  by  their  strength,  flexibility,  and  other  qualities,  to 
the  frabric  of  diflerent  muslins,  and  by  the  experiments  and  observations  of  their 
ancestorst  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  that  the  Hindoos  have  brought  the  arts 
which  depend  on  dexterity  of  hand  to  a  degree  of  perfection  from  which  we  are  still 
far  removed.  Much  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  physical  constitution  and  the  pa- 
tient habits  of  the  people*  Though  deficient  in  muscular  energy,  they  have  a  deli- 
cacy, flexibility,  and  docility  of  hands,  which  enable  them  to  succeed  admirably  in 
the  finer  sorts  of  manufactures,  with  looms  and  tools  of  a  rude  construction. 

The  English  have  greatly  extended  the  plantations  of  indigo  in  Ben-  |  Dyei. 
gal.  The  best,  however,  is  from  Agra.  It  is  exported  to  Europe,  Persia,  and  Ara- 
bia. Through  the  exertions  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  the  production  of 
cochineal  has  been  so  much  extended  over  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  to  form  at 
this  time  a  branch  of  commerce.  The  sapan  or  red  dye-wood  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  in  the  eastern  GUiauts;  and  is  exported  to  Europe.  Gum  lac  is  furnished  by 
several  provinces  of  Indostan,  especially  Lahore,  the  Punjab,  and  Mooltan,  where 
it  is  of  Uie  best  quality.  Legoux  de  Flaix  states,  that  by  the  Ganges  alone  this  ar- 
ticle is  exported  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  hvres.;];  Sandal  wood,  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  Ghauts  and  between  the  two  ranges  of  these  mountains, 
becomes  an  object  of  commerce  in  different  forms ;  in  blocks  and  planks  for  making 
small  pieces  of  furniture;  in  powder  for  burning  with  incense;  and  in  chips  for  dye- 
ing. The  Hindoos  also  extract  from  it  a  valuable  essence,  to  which  they  ascribe  sa- 
lubrious virtues.     At  Mangalore,  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Malabar 

•  LegoQx  da  FIsiz,  ii.  p.  34.  t  ibid.  p.  53. 

t  Legoux  de  Flaiz,  ii.  p.  408.    ^ 
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coast,  there  are  extensive  stores  of  sandal  wood  for  exportation  to  Europe  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia.  China,  in  particular,  consumes  a  great  quantity  of  it.  About 
sixteen  quintals  are  sent  annually  to  China  by  the  English  Company. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The  finest  grow^ 
in  the  light  rocky  soil  of  Guzerat,  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  is  very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of  cotton 
in  the  year**  The  cotton  of  Guzerat  is  bought  by  the  Chinese  for  the  manufacture 
of  nankeens.  The  English  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  is 
obtained  from  different  provinces  of  India.  The  best  is  that  of  Cossimbazar,  u) 
island  formed  by  the  Ganges,  as  already  described,'f  and  which  alone  yields  2000 
quintals.  A  great  part  of  the  silk  of  India  is  used  in  the  monfactures  of  the  countrj; 
the  remainder  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Indostan  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  wonn, 
which  produces  a  coarser  and  stronger  silk  than  that  of  the  common  silk  worn. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  is  a  kind  of  thin  gauze,  much  employed  for  ttm- 
quito  curtains;  these  are  thrown  in  one  piece  over  the  bed  frames  during  the  nighti 
to  exclude  these  troublesome  insects,  while  they  do  not  confine  the  air  in  the  sainr 
manner  as  closer  fabrics  would  do. 

commerte  in  I  '^^^  Malabar  coast  derives  a  large  income  from  the  culture  of  pepper, 
(mtabiet.  |  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  120,000  quintals  in  the  year.  The 
principal  pepper  marts  are  Calicut,  Mah^,  Mangalore,  Cochin,  and  other  towns  oo 
that  coast.  Another  aromatic,  cardamom,  which  grows  with  much  luxuriance  in  the 
western  Ghauts,  is  bought  in  great  quantities  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese. 
the  Japanese,  and  other  Asiatics,  who  make  much  use  of  it  for  giving  a  higher  zc<t 
to  their  betel.  The  Company  enjoys  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium, 
the  finest  of  which  comes  from  the  province  of  Bahar.  The  same  is  nearly  the  cax- 
with  saltpetre,  in  which  India  abounds,  and  of  which  the  district  of  Patna  alone  yields 
600,000  quintals  annually.  The  sharks  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are,  tike  those  "I 
Maldives  already  mentioned,  fished  for  the  sake  of  the  fins  for  the  Chinese  market.: 
These  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  productive  of  an  immense  influx  of  money  t<^ 
India. 

At  present  the  import  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  consisttn^^  o! 
cloths,  velvet,  iron,  copper,  lead,  fire  arms,  wine,  spirits,  lace,  gold  embroidery^  com!, 
and  frutit  dried  and  preserved.  From  Ceylon  there  is  an  importation  of  palm  vo(^, 
arcca  nuts,  and  cinnamon ;  of  spices  from  the  Molucca  islands ;  teak  wood  from  Pe- 
gu; coffee,  incense,  corals,  and  dates  from  Arabia.  The  European  vessels  briniin 
large  quantity  of  tea  from  China.  The  coast  of  Africa  sends  cargoes  of  skll:^ 
which  are  in  great  request  among  the  Hindoos  as  an  article  of  ornamental  drcs8.§ 

Recently  the  Indian  trade  has  become  a  subject  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  pn>> 
leges  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  British  mer- 
chants. It  has  been  particularly  complained  that  the  latter  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  freely  allowed  to  the  vessels  of  Ame- 
rica and  other  nations,  such  as  the  liberty  of  conducting  the  trade  between  India  aod 
other  nations  not  English.  It  appears  altogether  incredible  that  so'  unroeanin^r » 
sacrifice  of  national  profit  should  ever  have  been  made,  a  sacrifice  more  senseless 
than  the  self-immolations  of  the  Hindoos,  because  they  are  without  any  assignabit 
motive.  In  the  lost  renewal  of  the  charter  given  to  the  Company  by  the  government, 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  have  been  considerably  extended.  This  object  «'a> 
the  more  easily  effected,  as  the  trade  was  found  to  yield  Httle  or  no  profit  to  the  Com- 
pany. Indeed  the  China  trade  was  the  only  source  of  the  conunercial  profit.  Hen'< 
therefore,  the  monopoly  has  been  continued.  It  has,  by  some,  been  considere<l  8< 
conducive  to  a  more  orderly  and  safe  intercourse  between  two  nations  so  different 
from  one  another  in  their  manners  and  ideas  as  the  English  and  Chinese,  and  so  jit* 
ble  to  fall  into  serious  disputes  arising  from  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  indivi<i"- 

•  I-cguox  deFlaix,  ii.  p.  175.  f  See  page  160  of  this  rol.  *  Seepage  229  of  this  ^rol 
^  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  subject  sec  the  work  entitled  Manuel  du  Commerced* 
indc,  ptr  M.  Blancard,  negociant  do  Marseille. 
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il  69  most  especially  wben  the  latter  are  not  under  due  responsibilify  and  control.  Com- 
nerce,  however,  is  always  conducted  in  a  much  more  expensive  manner  by  such  aCom- 
>any  than  by  private  adventurers,  and  branches  of  trade  which  are  a  losing  concern  to 
1-ke  ibrmer  are  sufficiently  lucrative  to  the  latter.  Hence,  since  the  year  1815,  the  trade 
>etween  Great  Britain  azid  India  has  been  materially  improved,  and  the  cotton  manufac- 
ures  of  England  have  beenintroduced  into  Asia  to  an  extent  which  was  not  anticipated. 
E*fae  results  of  these  modem  changes  of  arrangement  have  been  such  as  to  generate 
L  strong  sentiment  in  En^and  in  favour  of  a  still  freer  system  of  trade,  by  the  removal 
>r  many  or  most  of  the  restrictions  which  now  exist  Much  information  has  been 
aid  before  the  public  by  the  parliamentary  inquiries  which  this  question  has  ehcited. 
Fhe  Report  from  the  House  of  Lords,  laid  before  the  Coipmons,  of  date  May  7, 1821, 
contains  an  ample  collection  of  facts,  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  trade  with  China,  hut 
iIbo  touch  on  that  of  Indostan.  Extensive  details  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
ire  foreign  to  our  work;  but  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  some  of  the  tables  of  that 
report,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  Europe  with  India. 

The  first  table  which  we  copy  blends  the  trade  of  China  and  India    'i^¥«B>a*', 

..  «•/«  't  1  /"t         tniiiMr  the  In* 

together,  and  gives  chiefly  a  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  the    dk  tnuie. 
trade  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  and  of  free  traders,  the  latter  includ- 
ing those  who  had  privileges  or  hcensesfrom  the  Company  for  those  branches  over 
tvhich  they  possessed  a  ccmtrol,  as  well  as  those  which  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

Vahe  oflmpinisfrom  India  and  China  into  Oreat  Brttotn,  during  \  inpMti. 

the  following  years* 

1814.  By  the  Company, iS7,227,663 

Free  and  privileged  trade,  -        *        •        -        -       4,061,892 

Total,        -        -        -   jeil,289,555 

1815.  By  the  Company, 7,154,130 

Free  and  privileged  trade,  «        •        -        •        •        5,769,459 

Total,        -        •        -   dei2,923,589 


1816.  By  the  Company,      ....--  7,855,312 
Free  and  privileged  trade, 5,703,912 

Total,        -        -        •  iei3,559,224 

1817.  By  the  Company, 7,361,802 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 5,097,748 

Total,        -        -        -  £12,459,550 

1818.  By  the  Company, 5,192,804 

Free  and  privileged  trade,  -----  7,098,650 

Total,        -        -        -  dBl2,291,454 

1819.  By  the  Company, 6,792,406 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 6,297,610 

Total,        -        -        -  iei2,089,916 
Soi^  11.^1  i 
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ExporU  io  India  and  China* 


1814.  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 

9                            «                            • 

dBl,732,720 
870,177 

Total, 

Je2,602,897 

1815.  By  the  Company,    <- 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 

•        •        • 

1,753,302 
.   .          1,454,728 

• 

Total, 

^3,208,030 

1816.  By  the  Company,    • 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 

. 

1,539,130 
1,868,396 

Total, 

B                      «                      a 

V                            M                            • 

je3,407,526 

18f7.  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 

1,313,494 
2,708,024 

I 

Total, 

ig4,021,518 

1818.  By  the  Company,    •* 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 

■                              M                               « 

1,250,064 
3,052,741 

Total, 

je4,302,805 

1819.  By  the  Company,    -        -        • 
Free  and  privileged  trade, 

•                     a                     • 

.  /       1,368,327 
1,650,338 

t 

Total, 

^63,008,665 

I  In  this  table  we  find  the  imports  to  Great  Britain  far  exceeding  the 
exports.  This  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  those  remittances  which,  independeniiy 
of  an  exchange  of  commodities,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain,  forming  an  income  which  is  spent  in  the  country,  promoting  its  int^ 
trade,  and  swelling  the  national  revenue.  It  is  here  that  we  see  one  of  the  leadiog 
causes  of  the  opulence  of  that  nation,  an^  of  the  credit  of  her  govenuneat.  Thi^ 
is  saved  to  the  countiy  afler  much  has  been  squandered  by  the  servants,  civil  asl 
military,  during  their  residence  in  India.  Its  operation  has  no  connection  with  the 
question  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company, — a  question  too 
often  confounded  with  that  of  the  influence  of  the  colonial  possessions  on  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  the  nation  and  government* 

The  kind  of  intercourse  which  India  maintains  with  the  mother  countiy  will  ^ 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  particular  articles  of  import  and  export 
for  the  year  1819,  those  of  which  the  Company  was  the  medium,  and  those  vhicb 
were  carried  by  free  traders  being  included  in  one  number. 

Imports  from  India  and  China  to  GretU  Britain  for  the  year  1819. 


Borax, 
Camphor, 
Cassia-lignea,  - 


Carried  forward, 


Valob 

jea3,887 

15,022 
25,352 

je64,261 
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Vatoe. 

Brought  forward,           -  dB64,261 

Cinnamon, 127,479 

Cloves,             637 

Coffee,             193,647 

Cottonwool,   .        -        - 2,462,344 

Gam-lao*          ---. 66,365 

Indigo, 1,106,716 

Macet              .        .        ,        - 22,810 

Mother-of-pearl  sheUfl, 13,176 

Nutmegs,         -        - 146,489 

Pepper, --  198,746 

Piece  goods,     - 978,687 

Rhubarb,          -        -        - 16,905 

Rice,                874,964 

Sago, 21,096 

Saltpetre, 446,-713 

Raw  eUk  of  Bengal, 963,817 

Ditto      of  China,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  197,865 

Sugar,              431,606 

tS, 3,859,442 

Turmeric,         -        - 13,705 

Other  articles, 413,670 

Total,         ^12,087,916 


• 


Exports  from  Gnal  BriUnn  to  India  and  China^  during  ilu  year 

Apothecary  ware,             .-..--•  £23,168 

Apparel,         - 30,811 

BecTandale,           -        -        -        - 40,398 

Printed  books, 40,844 

Brass,             ^»®^3 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares, 6,998 

Carriages, 12,869 

Coals,             1»1^ 

Cochineal,      - IVm 

Colours  for  painters, .oT'ok, 

Copper  in  briteks  and  pigs, kqooo 

in  sheets  and  nails, 5r»r?? 

wrought, 8».986 

Cordage, «?  W 

Cotton  manufactures, lal 

Cotton  tvdst  and  yarn, .aJIS 

Earthen-ware,' IZ'VLL 

Glass,            ^^^*'^ 

Guns  and  pistols, "        -  ff'f*^ 

Hdberdasheiy, iJ'JJJ 

Hardwares, «•??* 

Hals 18,843 

T        •    u                                                 ...         -         -  88,892 

Iron  m  bars,            .-.-•-  kToo 

bolt  and  rod, *'*?? 

cast  and  wrought, i'sii 

Lace  and  thread  of  gold  and  sUver, anlit 

Leadandshot, ^'^'^^^ 

Carried  forward,        -      .    £1,362,727 
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Tatae. 

Brought  forward,        -  dBl, 362,727 

Leather  and  saddlery, *  30,610 

Linen  manufactures,         -.-----  22,275 

Military  stores, 20,951 

Musicalinstruments,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  14,220 

Ordnance  of  brass  and  iron,       -        -        -        -        r        -  33,706 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,          ...  46,353 

Provisions,      -.-------  40,658 

QuicksUver,              ....,--.  93,614 

Silk  manufactures,            -.-.---  6,251 

Soap  and  candles,            ••-        -        -        -        -        -  6,676 

Spirits,  British, •  1,406 

— — -  Foreign, -  61,634 

Stationary,      -        -  .      -        -.       -        -        -        -        -  31,757 

Steel,  unwrought,             20,608 

Sugair,  f&fined          --- 975 

Swords, 939 

Tin  unwrought,       ---..---  47 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,      ...---.  7,198 

Wines, -        -        -         -  .49,450 

Woollen  manufactures, 938,100 

All  other  articles, 229,710 

Total,       -         -        r  je3,00S,665 

From  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  this  last  table,  it  will  appear  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  carried  from  Europe  t6  India  are  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Europeans  resident  in  that  country. 

The  small  quantity  of  Tin  included  in  this  list  is  sent  by  the  Company.  Tin 
abounds  so  much  in  India,  and  more  especially  in  China,  that  it  cannot  be  exported 
from  this  country  except  at  a  loss,  and  the  Company  sends  it  out  only  in  compIiaDce 
with  a  very  absurd  article  in  their  •charter. 

Since  trade  has  received  additional  activity  by  the  removal  of  some  restrictioiLS 
the  sale  of  British  woollens  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  cotton  manufactures 
of  England  are  the  only  articles  altogether  new  that  have  found  a  sale  amoitg  the 
natives. 

PoUtioii  ^^^  political  vicissitudes  to  which  Indostan  has  been  subjected,  ars 

iwoiatjooi.       of  a  kind  peculiar  to  that  country.     Among  persons  who  have  taken » 
cursory  and  partial  view  of  modem  events,  it  has  been  a  common  mistake  to  repre- 
sent its  native  inhabitants  as  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the  world,  becoming  tbeun- 
J^'JJJ^®*       fortunate  prey  of  rapacious  foreign  conquerors.     In  so  far  as  regardi 
governmenu.     their  dispositions  towards  other  countries,  the  Hindoos  certainly  have 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  give  the  slightest  molestation.     It  is  with  them 
a  principle  of  reUgion  not  to  travel  beyond  the  sacred  territory  which  has  gi^^^ 
them   birth,    and  in  which  alone  opportunities  are   afibrded   for  contiouiog  ^^^ 
observances  of  their  fathers,  many  of  which  have  local  references.    But,  when 
it  is  supposed  that  among  themselves  the  Hindoos  originally  enjoyed  peace  and 
happiness,    under    native    governments  characterized  by  patriotic  feelings^  and 
watching  with  paternal  solicitude  over  their  interests,  we  shall  find  such  pictures 
to  be  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  as  soon  as  we  endeavour  to  trace  any  particulars 
of  the  Hindoo  history  and  character.     The  attacks  and  spoliations  committed  b/ 
others  have  been  sufBciently  barbarous;  but  they  are  not  chargeable  with  the  de- 
struction of  a  -native  golden  age.     The  only  difference  on  the  fate  of  this  people 
has  been,  that  they  have  been  oppressed  and  plundered  by  strangers  instead  oi^^^ 
own  countiymen. — Although  the  political  and  religious  fabric  of  Brahrainism  has, 
from  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  history  can  trace,  extended  over  Indostan,  p 
we  have  no  evidence  of  that  country,  or  even  any  large  division  of  it,  having  been 
united  under  one  pohtical  sovereign.    The  history  of  the  emperor  Vioramadityais 
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too  ridlicidotts  to  be  allowed  the  least  historical  credit,  and  must  be  consigned  to  the 
department  of  mythology.*    All  the  monuments  that  can  be  admitted  as  throwiog 
ligiit  on  the  early  state  of  that  country  represent  it  as  divided  into  numerous  small 
principalities  which  were  habitually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  subjected  to  an 
internal  government  which  combined  the  harshness  of  the  savage  character  with  the 
systematic  oppression  of  an  ill  directed  refinement,  allowing  no  play  to  the  freedom 
of  action,  and  no  opportunities  for  industry  to  improve  the  means  of  comfort  or  en- 
*^oyment.     Revolutions  were  frequent,  and  their  contests  conducted  with  unsparing 
cruelty.     Some  of  the  most  important  documents  found  in  that  country  are  the 
inscriptions  declaretoiy  of  grants  of  land  made  by  Hindoo  princes.    In  these  the 
princes  are  always  described  as  successful  warriors,  surrounded  by  enemies  over 
whoMn  they  had  triumphed.     In  the  inscription  found  at  Tanna,  part  of  the  paneg3rric 
of  the  donor  prince  runs  thus:  <^ Having  raised  up  his  slaughtered  foe  on  his  sharp 
sword,  he  so  afflicted  the  women  in  the  hostile  palaces,  Siat  their  fore-locks'  fell 
disordered,  their  garlands  of  bright  flowers  dropped  from  their  necks  on  the  vases 
of  their  breasts,  and  Ihe  black  lustre  of  their  eyes  disappeared:  a  warrior,  the  plant 
of  whose  fame  grows  up  over  the  temple  of  Brahma's  egg,  (the  universe,)  from  the 
repeated  watering  of  it  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  &e  eyes  of  the  wives  of  his 
slaughtered  foe."  .  Such  are  the  traits  of  the  rulers  who  flourished  in  Indostan,  and 
such  the  subjects  of  panegyric  and  the  ideas  of  merit  and  honour,  which  prevailed. 
The  penal  laws  were  cruel  and  partial  in  the  extreme,  and  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  petty  despotisms  was  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  mild.     ^*  A  thunderiiolt,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Hetapodesa,  "  and  the  power  of  kings  are  both  dreadful,  but  the 
former  spendeth  its  fury  at  once,  while  the  latter  is  constantly  falling  on  our  heads." 
'^  The  conduct  of  princes,"  says  the  same  work,  ''like  a  fine  hi^ot,  is  <^  many 
colours;  true  and  false;  harsh  and  gentle;  cruel  and  mercifiil;  niggardly  and  gene- 
rous; eiztravagant  of  expense  and  insatiably  solicitous  of  the  influx  of  treasure." 
"A  man  of  good  principles  is  hard  to  be  found  in  a  country  governed  for  the  most 
part  hy  die  rod.    Princes,  alas,  in  general,  turn  aifoy  their  faces  from  a  man  of  good 
qualitie8."t 

It  appeais  from*  ancient  historians  that  Indostan  has  always  been  sub-  I  qJ^^^ 
ject  to  incursions  and  devastations  in  the  direction  of  Western  Tartary  |  qumtM,  **^ 
and  the-Paaopamisan  mountains.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius  Hystaspes  was  in  India.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  did  not  extend  quite  so 
far  as  the  previous  possessions  of  that  monarch.  Part  of  India,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus,  #as  included  at  one  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  possessed 
by  the  Grecian  successors  of  Alexander. 

More  sweeping  conquests  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Mahometans 
from  Algh&nistan,  and  by  Tamerlane  and  his  successors.  These  began 
thirteen  centuries  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  In  the  year  1000  of  the 
conunon  era,  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Indostan,  exercised 
the  greatest  cruelty  on  the  nation,  and  did  what  he  could  to  abolish  all  former  sys- 
tems of  government  Death  prevented  this  savage  warrior  from  adding  southent 
India  to  his  conquests.  Knttub,  one  of  his  generals,  founded  the  Afgh&n  (called  by 
the  Hindoos  the  Patau)  dynasty.  In  1398,  Tamerlane  overran  India,  |  Tancrtane. 
and  in  five  months  acquired  in  that  region  the  epithet  of  ^*  the  Destroyer."  The 
Honguls  whom  he  commanded  pillaged  Delhi,  committed  every  where  the  greatest 
cruelties,  and  carried  ofl*  an  immense  booty.  In  1526,  they  returned  under  Tamer- 
lane's descendant  Bauber,  overthrew  the  Patau  throne,  and  made  Bau-  |  savber. 
^r  emperor  of  Delhi.  During  these  tremendous  invasions,  several  Indian  tribes  of 
he  warlike  caste  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  they  formed  independent  states  of 
greater  strength  than  the  former  kingdoms  of  India,  and  better  qualified,  as  well  as 
^tier  situated,  for  maintaining  their  independence.  Some  of  these  have  become,  in 
modem  times,  formidable  conquerors,  under  the  designation  of  Mahrattas,  Seiks, 


Mihnioodor 


*  See  iTiB's  History  of  Brifish  India,  Book  ii.  Chap.  10.    Also  Capt.  Wilford's  Eaaay  on 
l^icimmaditya  aad'Salivahaiiai  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  158. 
t  WilkiDs's  Hetapodesa,  p.  161. 83. 160.  166. 
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Ghooricasy  and  other  independent  states.  Bauber  was  the  first  Indian  sofereign  vfao 
received,  in  Europe,  the  title  of  the  Great  MoguL  Homayoon,  his  son  an)  ac- 
cessor, had  an  active  and  warhke,  but  vet/  troubled  reign.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom,  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  Ferid,  the  Patan.  This  prince  paid  wm 
attention  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  by  forming  great  roads  between  Beofai 
and  the  Indus,  establishing  colonies,  posts,  and  caravanseras  for  travellers.  On  ha 
Akbar.  |  death,  the  ki^  of  Persia  placed  Hamayoon  again  on  the  throne.  He 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akber,  a  prince  renowned  for  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice. 
He  subdued  Bengal,  extended  his  empire  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  ud  di- 
vided it  into  twelve  provinces,  or  aoohabUij  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts or  circarsj  conq)rehending  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  p€rguimak$.  The 
AfnAkberr.  |  histoiy  of  Akber,  written  by  his  vizier  Abel  Fazel,  describes  the  divi- 
sions, the  population^  industry,  revenues,  and  topography  of  thid  emperor's  posses- 
sions. The  work  is  known  under  the  title  of  Ayen  Akbery,  or  **  The  Minor  of 
Anm^nbe.  |  Akber.^  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  splendour,  the  kingdom  vu 
thrown  into  confusion  by  Aurengzebe,  the  grandson  of  Akbery  who,  after  deposinf 
his  father,  took  violent  possession  of  the  throne,  and  ''oppressed  the  natioB  by  aS 
sorts  of  vexations.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the  rent  of  cultivated  laod  ar^ 
venue  of  900  millions  of  francs,  and  to  have  kept  an  army  of  a  million  of  meo. 
Aurengzebe  is  in  a  great  measure  the  author  of  Uie  modorn  political  constitntion  of 
Indostan.  He  placed  at  the  head  of  each  province  a  Soobah,  or  lieutenant,  under 
the  name  of  nofcofr,  to  whom  were  consigned  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the 
disposal  of  civil  employments.  Each  nabob  possessed  in  a  diflbrent  province  a  por- 
tion of  land  from  which  he  drew  his  own  maintenance,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  harassing  the  principalities  in  which  he  commanded.  Seteial  provinces 
contained  principalities  governed  by  their  own  rajahs,  who  paid  tribute,  and  fumiflhed 
troops  to  the  emperor.  The  circais  were  governed  by  zemindars,  a  sort  of  ftudi^ 
tory  nobles,  who  acted  as  judgefet,  and  collectors  of  the  revenua  Aureng^be  vas 
obliged  to  make  war  on  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  the*  end  paid  them  a  fourth  part  of  his 
revenues.  The  Seiks  also  made  incursions  into  his  territories,  and  weVe  repulsed. 
Aurengzebe  died  in  1707,  &t  the  age  of  90.  Under  his  reigfi,  the  M^gul  empin 
extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  ineladed  a  population  of 
more  than  sixty-four  millions. 

DecHneof  the  I  ^^^  succ^ssors  of  AurcDgzebe,  too  weak  to  defend  so  vast  an  eo* 
Mogoiempne.  |  pii^  against  the  warlike  nation^  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  saw  it)  ic 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  reduced  by  unsuccessful  wars  to  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  made  an  incursion,  in  whiob  he,  with  4ittle  trouble* 
carried  off  immense  treasures  from  Delhi,  though  he  afterwards  k>8t  one  half  of  it 
in  recrossing  the  desert.  The  Afghans  having  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  tl»^ 
booty,  now  disputed  the  empire  of  India  «vith  the  Mahrattas.  In  1761,  150,000 
Mahometans  under  Abdala  king  of  the  Afgh&ns,  were  victorious  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Delhi,  in  which  they  were  opposed  by  200,000  Mahrattas.  *  But  the  prospects 
thus  afforded  them  were  not  followed  up  with  sufficient  zeal,,  and  the  empire,  broken 
down  into  a  plurality  of  governments  und^r  nabobs  who  set  up  for  independency 
was  undermined  by  another  race  of  invaders,  who  from  Euitipe  visited 
India,  actuated  by  national  ambition  and  commercial  efiterprise;  accom- 
panied in  some  instances,  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  religious  proselytism. 

An  extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been,  by  different  routes,  maintained  from  remote  times.  The  Romans  estt 
blished  a  communication  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Saiacens; 
but  restored  again  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  conducted  by  the  Venetians. 

At  length  the  Portuguese,  under  Yasco  de  Garaa,  having  diacov^ 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landed  at  Calicut  in  1^^ 
and,  after  acquiring  considerable  influence  by  their  political  intrigues  vn^^ J;^ 
native  princes,  took  possession  of  6oa,  under  Albuquerque,  in  1508,  and  ®'U^^  J 
lucrative  tmde,  as  well  as  great  power,  in  various  parts  of  India,  thou^  ^'^^^rhe 
The  notch.  I  by  internal  jealousies  and  discords,  till  supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  l 
latter  began  their  commercial  enterprises  in  1594,  and  in  1660,  and  1663,  after  M^* 
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iog  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  their  establishments  in  Malacca  and  Ce3rlon,  they 
drove  them  from  the  most  of  their  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  and  obtained 
BStabliahoients  of  factories  for  themselves  on  the  Goromandel  coast. 

The  French,  after  some  unsuccessfiil  attempts  on  Surat  and  Trinco-  |^TlMykcllch• 
malee,  took  St.  Thom6,  near  Madrasi  in  1672,  which  was  afterwards  taken  from 
them  by  the  native  king  of  Goteonda,  ai^  by  the  Dutch;  and  the  French  set- 
iement  at  Pondicherry  was  formed  of  the  wreck  of  that  prior  establishment.    In 
1720,  a  small  Austrian  fleet  from  Ostend,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Ma-  |  AMtrinui. 
labar,  but  the  interference  of  that  power  was  discontinued  by  agreement.    The 
Danes  without  engaging  in  measures  of  hostility  with  any  power,  Euro-  |  nun. 
!)ean  or  native,  obtained  liberty  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  to  form  a  settlement  at 
tranquebac 

Kpglaad,  however,  has  proved  much  more  successful  in  acquiring  an  |  Bagiu. 
iscendancy  in  this  part  of  the  worid  than  any  other  power. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1600,  after  the  favourable-accounts 
if  India  brought  home  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  that  the  English  first  engaged  in  mer- 
:antile  enterprises  in  this  direction.  They  obtained  establidiments  of  factories  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  succession ;  at  Surat,  in'1612 ;  at  Madras,  in  1653  ;  and  on  the 
[loogly,  in  Bengal,  in  1645.  In  1668  the  strong  island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  II. 
lad  received  when  he  married  the  Infrmta  of  Portugal,  was  given  to  the  East  India 
[Company*  (n  16.90  they  obtained  a  settlement  at  Fort  St.  David,  near  Madras. 
Port  William  was  built  in  1700.  The  different  factories  contained  valuable  stores, 
irhich  always  ftimi^ed  ready  cargoes  for  the  ships.  The  native  go-  I  oiigfa  or  their 
remments  being  sometimes  insecure  in  themselves,  or  nnable  to  give  |  ^^""^ 
lie  English  factories  the  necessary  protection,  the  latter  was  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  their  own  soldiers.  These  defensive  arrangements  became  the  ru- 
iiments  of  tbqir  future  power. 

About  the  year  17^,-  the  English  power  in  India  obtained  a  decided  |  AbuM. 

i3cendancy  over  that  of  the  other  European. nations;  and  in  the  first  instance,  no 

-^foiaty  or  injustice  could  exceed  those  which  were  practised  by  the  servants  of  that 

Z?ompany,  particularly  \a  Bengal,,  where  they  insiBted  on  engrossing  the  whole  inter- 

lal  trade  of  the  country ;  deposed  one  nabob,  and  established  another  different  times 

n  succession ;  securing  at  each  revolution  an  aggrandizement  of  their  own  posses- 

uons,  together  with  a  booi»of  ready  treagjire :  For  raising  the  latter,  the  Mahometan 

-vAevB  were  obliged  to  oppress  the  people  to  the.utmost,  and  after  all,  were  deposed  for 

jot  fulfilling  engagements  which  were  really|!impracticable.    The  Company  at  home 

M>metinles  remonstrated  against  these  and  other  nefarious  practices ;  and,  sometimes 

limed  at  a  more  decent  and  .moderate  manner  of  conducting  them ;  but  the  avarice 

3f  their  servants  on  that  distant  station,  which  removed  them  in  a  great  measure 

from  immediate  control,  and  rendered  ultimate  responsibitity  a  matter  both  tedious 

md  difiicult,  so  far  prevailed  as  to  stifle  the  voice  of  jOstice  and  humanity.     In  1765 

Ihe  political  subjugation  t>f  Bengal  to  the  direct  power  of  the  English  was  completed, 

uut  Lord  Clive  assumed  the  supreme  cofhmand  in  India.    The  servants  of  the 

Company  now  enriched  themselves,  while  the  Company  was  reduced  to  poverty  and 

iifficulty.     The  Company,  in  order  to  realize  their  views  of  profit,  took  into  their 

)wn  hands  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  land,  a  measure  which,  by  sub- 

/erting  all  former  arrangements  in  property,  was  foUo>(red  by  a  wide  spread  scene  of 

iefalcation,  oppression,  and  misery.    The  ruin  of  the  fertile  but  unforttuiate  Bengal 

•vas  completed  by  a  famine  in  1770  and  1771,  arising  not  from  a  monopoly  in  rice 

IS  has  been  asserted,  but  from  a  failure  of  two  successive  crops,  by  which  about 

Dne-thlrd  of  the  inhabitants  perished.    Tet  the  revenue  was  violently  kept  up  to  its 

'bmier  standards    In  other  parts  of  India  the  British  power  continued  to  extend.    In 

1765  the  Circars  were  given  up  to  that  nation.    In  1769  Hydef  Ali  was  defeated. 

In  1774  the  British  conquered  Rohilcund.    In  1778  they  took  some  of  the  finest 

^arta  of  Gkucerat  and  the  Concan  from  the  Mahrattas.  They  were,  in  1780,  involved 

D  another,  war  with  Hyder  iJi,  which  terminated  in  1784  in  the  conclusiott  of  peace 

vitli  his  successor  Tippoo. 
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PoGiiciifMe  I      The  foUowingifl  a  table  of  the  political  dtvkioiis  of  lodostaii,  as  Ikej 
iS^^      I  existed  in  1784. 

d9.— British  possessions. 

1.  The  whole  soohah  of  Bengal  in  fuU  sovereignty. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  Bahar. 

3.  The  district  of  Benares. 

4.  The  district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa. 
6.  Four  of  the  five  northern  Circars. 

6.  The  Jaghire  in  the  Carnatic,  with  a  little  additional  territory. 

7.  The  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette. 

8.  The  Doab  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges',  extending  to  within  fortj  nules 

of  Delhi,  taken  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
jB. — ^Belonging  to  the  Seiks. 

1.  The  province  of  Lahore* 

2.  The  principal  part  of  Mooltan. 

3.  The  western  part  of  DelhL 
C— To  the  Mahrattas. 

1.  The  State  of  Poonah,  called  the  western  Mahratta  State. 

2.  That  of  Berar,  or  the  eastern  State. 

These  two  included  the  territory  lying  between  the  confines  of  Agn 
and  the  river  Erishnai  and  ^eat  part  of  Adjimere. 
D.—To  the  Nizam. 

1.  Golconda. 

2.  The  principal  part  of  Dowletabad. 

3.  The  western  part  of  Berar. 

4.  Guntoor,  one  of  the  northern  Circars. 
£•— To  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  whole  country  lying  between  the  Circar  of  Guntoor  and  Cape  Coinom> 
F.—To  Tippoo  Sultan. 

1.  Mysore. 

2.  Bednore. 

3.  Coimbatoor. 

4.  Canara. 

5.  Dihdigul. 

6.  Some  countries  in  the  north,  conquered  by  Hyder. 

The  district  of  Rampoor,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountains,  was  held  by 
Rohilla  chief.     Some  of  the  Rajepoot  states  enjoyed  a  precarious  and  feeble 
pendence,  subjected  to  perpetual  insults  from  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  northern  m<w&- 
tains  continued  in  the  possession  of  obscure  independent  sovereigns^  who  took  b^ 
'  part  in  the  political  disturbances  of  Indostan. 

iti  |Mi«Bt      I     The  evident  contrast  between  this  table  and  the  present  political  ^^ 
'^"'^  I  of  this  extensive  country,  as  it  has  been  unfolded  in  the  preceding  pag^< 

renders  it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  particular  political  and  military  transactioDS,  ^y 
means  of  which  the  British  power  in  India  has  been  extended,  and  secured  b^< 
the  dififerent  interests  which  had  been  opposed  to  it.  Nor  would  it  suit  our  wotk  «^ 
delineate  the  characters,  or  appreciate  the  conduct,  of  those  governors  and  miiita^ 
leaders,  to  whom  the  afiairs  of  India  have  b^en  committed. 
Biitiih  poiey.  |  Their  general  poticy  has  been  already  sufficiently  apparent  The  j^' 
lousies  of  the  political  parties  have  been  turned  to  account  by  them  for  efiectiiigg'^' 
dual  encroaphments.  These  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  lost  much  of  their  cbais^ 
ter  of  violence.  An  appearance  of  moderation  has  been  kept  up,  sometimes  foii"|^ 
in  principle,  and  sometimes  in  the  dictates  of  a  cautious  system  of  aggrandizoin^''^ 
Offers  made  by  pripces  to  subject  themselves  and  their  country  to  the  Engli^^  o^ 
been  lefused.  In  many  cases  the  accq>tance  of  sueh  offers  would  have  embr^^  1 
them  in  disputes  with  other  petty  states,  to  the  disturbance  of  their  present  rule,  as 
the  injury  of  their  future  prospects.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Atead  of  poeaes&o^}'^ 
extended  an  empire,  one  which,  to  tise  a  common-place  phn^e  of  Jittle  meaoi^' 
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would  ftDio  piecaa  bjr  its  own  weight,  has  had  acme  influence,  especiallj  widi  the 
East  India  Company;  but  this  dread  haa  yielded  to  circum8tancea.8ppcupeiitly  impoa* 
ing  on  them  the  irapeiioua  necessity  of  taking  the  reins  into  their  own  hands,  some* 
times  in  order  to  avoid  perpetual  molestation  from  a  turbulent  neighbour,  sometmea 
to  give  order  to  a  territory  which  otherwise  was  a  certain  prey  to  a  wretched  anaixshyi 
and  sometimes  to  teiminate  scenes  of  wanton  inhumanity  which  would  have  oth^* 
wise  been  perpetuated.  These,  and  otiier  necessitifls  have  oAen  been  perceived  and 
acted  on  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  who  have  taken  on  themsekes 
more  responsibiUty  than  was  allowed  them. 

Difirent  princes  who  have  sulunitted  to  the  English  from  necesM^,  have  still 
sighed  for  independent  rule,  have  cherished  against  fieir  masters  all  sorts  of  hostile 
designs,  have  broken  theu-  pledged  faith,  and  raised  the  arm  of  ineflectual  opposition, 
after  repeated  forgiveness  of  their  former  treacheries. 

The  firte  of  the  native  and  Mahometan  rulers  has  excited  (he  sympa- 
thy of  many  Europeans,  whose  feelings  are  chiefly  reserved  for  peranis 
of  rank  and  power>  while  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  population  has  met  with  less^on" 
sideration.  With  those  who  cherish  extended  philanthropy,  the  present  preponde- 
rance of  Great  Britain  in  India  will  not  be  a  matter  of  regret.  Piinciples  of  huma- 
nity, moderation,  and  justice,  to  the  benefits  of  wikkh  the  Hindoos  bad  from  time 
immemorial  been  strangers,  are  thus  introduced  among  them  in  full  operation. 

The  {NTOceedings  of  all  who  are  concerned  are,  at  this  moment,  brought  inmm 
more  and  more  into  the  view  of  an  impartial  European  pubhc,  ahd  a  ^^^t^*- 
great  desire  is  every  where  manifested  to  render  the  existing  inflaence  as  beneficial 
as  possible  to  all  classes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  India.  In  the  internal  ar- 
rangements, much  improvement  has  been  attempted.  The  land  which,  in  that  coun» 
ttyy  had  always  been  considered  as  the  property  of  the  govemmenty  has  been  given 
to  the  natives  as  their  permanent  property.  The  zemindars,  who,  thou^  I  suite  or  hn^ 
persons  of  rank  in  the  counti^,  had  formerly  been  merely  hereditary  col-^  {  ^  v^f^^* 
lectors  of  the  land-tax,  are  made  the  land-holders,  and  the  ryots,  or  cultivalore,  de- 
pendent on  them,  in -the  same  manner  as  the  farmers  in  Great  Britain.  It  most  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  privileges  of  the  ryots  are,  by  this 
arrangement,  abridged;  and  the  zemindars,  not  having  acquired  the  proper  feelings 
of  land-holders,  have  acted  the  part  of  aivaricious  extortioners  towardb  their  tenanttj. 
Ifi  other  easesy  this  naturer aristocracy  has  made  use  of  the  power  which  was  given 
them,  to  sell  their  estates,  which  have  in  the  transfer  been  parcelled  out  among  small 
proprietors*  In.some  districts,  the  partition  of  the  inheritances  among  anumerous  family 
haa  co-operated  with  the  cause  nowmentioaed,  to  extinguish  the  order  of  landed  gentry. 

The  establishment  of  an  efiicient  poUce,  and  the  administration  of  civil  £{2[{2|^'!'  "'* 
ftod  criminal  justice,  have  been  made  objects  of  solicitous  attention,  jmke* 
Theie  objects  have  presented  great  difliculties,  and  the  discussions  to  which  tbey 
have  given  birth  have  been  greatly  extended.*  In  Hie  government  of  Bengal  the 
Mahometan  system  of  hiw  has  been  adopted,  because  It  had  already  been  estidhli^ed 
in  the  practice  oi  the  courts  under  the  government  to  which  the  English  Compangr 
Bueceeded.  The  business  of  the  courts,  however,  is  burdensome  ik  the  extreme, 
from  the  inordinate  propensity  to  civil  litigation  which  exists  among  the  natives,  as 
well  as  other  causes  now  to  be  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  Indian  empire  at  lajqge. 
The  expense  of  the  judicial  establishments  is  enormous,  and  the  Directom  of  the 
£aat  India  Compffiiy  do  not  think  that  they  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangememts  which  are  made  by  the  colonial  authorities.'}^  In  the  governments  of 
Bombay  and  Madras,  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  respectively  tried  by  Hh^  own 
laws,  botii  in  civil  and  crimind  cases.  This  is  found  necessary  to  secure  their  con< 
ridcDce*}:    F^  this  reason  an  apparent  partiality  is  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Bndn 


*  Se«  Pspers  velsting  to  Police,  and  Admhiiatration  ofJuSttoe,  under  the  gOytmnents  of 
^enaal.  Fort  George,  i^nd  Bombay,  Itom  IBIO  to  1819.  Printed  fay  order  of  tha  Houas  of  Com- 

noni. 

t  See  a  I-eite.r  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  19th  Feb. 
819,  amoyii^  the  abotfc  Papers,  p.  fUSUl, 


i  Obfenr«tk»aaof  Mr.  Uunlop.    PdpaiB,.p.  345. 
Voi..lL-.Kk        . 
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mins,  when  any  one  of  that  caste  is  convicted  of  a  capital  crime.  He  is  not  sub- 
jected to  capital  punishment,  and  he  is  exempted  from  the  pmushment  of  haidhbour. 
He  has  heen  sometimes  merely  banished  to  a  distant  part  of  India,  and  thusdiD* 
gerous  characters  have  been  let  loose  on  society.  On  this  account  the  puiusbinflitd 
now  most  approved  are  either  solitary  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  transportatioD 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  India.  The  influence  of  this  last  is  conceived  to  be  quite 
equal  to  that  of  cii^ital  execution,  while  it  is  much  less  revolting  to  the  feelings  oil 
the  well-disposed.*  The  selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  judicial  office  is  aaotlier 
important  problem.  European  judges  are  free  from  the  motives  to  poxtiality  which 
operate  among  many  of  the  natives ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  their  anpehor 
character,  their  decisions. are  in  many  places  regarded  with  particular  respect  and 
confidence,  f  But,  labouring  under  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo 
character,  ttiej  are  disqualified,  in  many  cases,  for  appreciating  the  value  of  evi- 
dence. They  are  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  falsehoods  of  witnesses,  aodthey 
are  apt  to  impute  cunning  to  persons  who  are  merely  simple  aad  awkward.  Sir  H. 
Stechey,  judge  and  magistrate  of  Midnapoor,  in  his  Report  for  January,  1802,  sajs,i 
'*  We  perhaps  judge  too  much  by  rule*  We  imagine  thmgs  to  be  incredible  becai»^ 
they  have  not  before  fallen  within  our  experience.  We  constantly  mistake  extrcd 
sin^lidty  for  cunning.  We  make  not  sufficient  allowance  for  the  loose,  vague,  aaii 
inaccurate  mode  in  which  the  natives  tett  a  story ;  for  their  not  comprehending  u?^ 
and  our  not  comprehending  them.  We  hurry,  terrify,  and  confound  them,  vitli 
Our  eagerness  and  impatience." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  give  the  preference  to  the  decisions  of  headi^ 
of  villages,  or  other  persons  whom  the  natives  tfre  accustomedf  to  respect  LieuL 
Wilks,;];  Col.  Munro,  Col.  Read,  and  others  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  practical 
experience  in  the  Mysore  country,  recommend  the  administration  of  justice  througli 
the  village  potaiUf  (or  chiefs,)  and  the punehaits  (juries  of  five.)§  CoL  Munro say« 
that  a  native  who  has  a  good  cause  applies  for  a  punchait,  while  he  who  hasabatj 
-one  seeks  the  decision  of  an  Knglish  collector  or  judge,  whom  he  knows  it  is  mud 
easier  to  doeeive.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Bombay  presidency,  vrh 
these  institutionis  had  gone  into  disuse,  and  the  natives  in  those  ranks  of  life  bad, 
unfavourable  events,  become  demoralized  and  ignorant  ||  The  punehaits  are  s 
also  to  (bund  their  decisions  on  considerations  difierent  from  the  real  merits  of  tii 
case*  With  the  best  evidence  before  them,  they  seldo)n  award  the  whole  of  tbti 
amount  claimed  by  the  party,  and  rarely  dismiss  the  most  ill-founded  demand  witin 
out  awarding  a  certain  sum,  determined  by  their  opinion  of  the  defendant's  waahi) 
and  other  considerations  still  more  foreign  to  substantial  justice.  A  third  expe^ 
is  the  appointment  of  native  commissioners  by  the  government  to  the  fiinctions 
judges.  In  some  places  this  measure  meets  wiUi  praise  ;ir  in  others  it  is  condemnec^ 
on  account  of  the  want  of  respectability  of  the  individuals  who  are  willing  to  uodci] 
tako  such  a  set  of  duties  for  the  small  salaries  allowed  them.**  Delays  of  justicfi 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  casesf'l'  and  the  latitude  of  appeal,;|;;|;  have  also  bot  | 
felt,  and  called  forth  proposals  for  reform,  such  as  the  substitution -of  oral  instead  o| 
written  pleadings ;  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  appeal ;  and  the  restriction  of  tiv 


higher  courts  to  causes  of  a  certain  magnitude.§§  It  is  to  be  regretted,  hoverer,  .^. 
among  the  means  of  simplifying  the  functions  of  courts,  recourse  has  been  bad  ti 
the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  on  law  proceedings,  and  thus,  hy  throwing  an  obsta 
cle  of  greater  expense  in  the  way,  refusing  justice  and  protection  to  a  certain  oun' 
ber  of  individuals  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  these  blessings  as  their  seighbo«rs 
WKh  all  these  deductions,  however,  much  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  as  has  alr^^ 
appeared  in  some  of  our  topographical  sketches,  particularly  for  the  prevention  <• 
crime.     One  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  that  object  was  the  pi^* 

*  Judicial  JLett^r  from  Bomlmy.    Ittid.  p.  346.   Case  of  Roop  Sonker,  wb^wasimpriff*^ 
iar  life,  and  another  Brahrain,  guilty  of  a^hoimsterinfif  poison^  who  was  transported  to  VTiiA- 
of  Whales'  Island  for  life.     Ibid:  p.  321. 
i  Ibid.  p.  325.  328.  t  Historical  Sketdhet  of  Ac  South  of  1d^* 

f  Papers,  &c.  p.  289.  •     |  Ibid.  p.  33/.  f  ]b».  p.  327.  ,^  ^ 

tbid.  p.  29r.  tt  ftid.  p.  299.  n  Ibid.  p.  294, 301.      -       i§  IbiA  p.  ^ 
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ce  followed  bj  powerful  depredators,  of  intimidating  persons  from  giving  evidence 
I  is  not  to  be  suppoiaed  that  the  progress  of  improvement  in  these  particulars  has 
et  reached  its  limit 

While  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  general  respected,  some  criminal  prac- 
ces,  founded  on  hereditaiy  delusions,  are  resisted.  The  murder  of  female  infants, 
mong  the  Rayepoots  and  some  others,  is  prohibited,  and  the  burning  of  widows 
?ery  where  discouraged.  A  l^ength  of  time,  however,  will  be  requisite  to  bring  these 
nd  other  savage  practices  into  universal  disrepute. 
Attempts  are  made  to  mtroduce  among  the  natives  the  principles  of 
)hristianit]r.  None  of  the  violence  which  characterized  the  Romish 
lissionaries  is  practised  by  the  English  clergy,  or  even  by  the  more  zealous,  metho- 
ists.  Some  of  the  latter,  while  endeavouring  to  promote  their  cause  by  reviling  the 
haracter  of  Mahomet,  have  been  prohibited  by  the  government  from  following  a 
Qcthod  of  address  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  displeasure  in  the  Mahometan 
art  of  the  population.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  prudent  efibrts  to  dis- 
eminate  the  truth  can  be  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  present  predominant 
eu^e  than  they  proved  to  those  of  the  Dutch  nation  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
An  £n^Ush  author  who  was  in  India  during  the  latest  great  political  changes 
rhich  were  efibcted,  expresses  a  hope  for  futurity,  which  every,  well-disposed  per- 
m  must  wish  to  entertain.  "  Perhaps,  in  some  future  age,  when  the  genius  of  Eri- 
ain  shall  no  longw  lord  it  over  the  prostrate  realms  of  Asia,  this  germ  of  libeml 
nstitutions  of  internal  polity  may  be  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  a  happier 
)rain  these  ample  regions, — as  the  first  lesson  of  self-government  which  Euro* 
teaos  shall  have  taught  to  the  now  slavish  minds  of  the  Hindoo  race,  and.  which 
nay  have  afterwards  led  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  political  liberty  and  moral  im- 
provement"* 

Many  causes  of  instability  have  been  pointed  out  by  politicians  in  the  I  fiJ^JSn^ili. 
tcQuro  by  which  the  British  nation  holds  the  empire  of  India.  The  ex-  |  Brhidi  power, 
tenaive  population  of  that  anomalous  empire ;  its  great  distance  from  the  country 
of  the  ruling  nation;  the  small  number  of  English  resident  in  India;  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  religion,  manners,  and  mode  of  life;  the  contempt  and  odium  in  which, 
OQ  these  acoouats,  the  persons  of  the  rulers  are  held;  the  disappointment  of  those 
natives  whose  power  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  diminished  or  threatened;  the 
<iread  of  future  attempts  to  thwart  their  opinions,  and  subvert  their  institutions ;  the 
opposition  of  interests  and  inclination  which  is  liable  to  occur  between  the  British 
who  are  resident  in  India,  and  their  government  at  home;  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  a  mixed  European  and  Indian  breed,  who  are  kept  in  a  subordinate 
rank,  but  disposed  to  claim  political  rights  which  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  whose  man- 
ners are  considered  by  the  proud  and  timid  part  of  the  English  as  offensively  anro- 
S^t;— to  these,  and  many  other  internal  sources  of  insecurity^  has  been  added  the 
<^ance  of  invasion  from  surrounding  nations,  whether  as  alreacfy  organized,  or  as 
^ey  may  become  hereaAer  united  under  energetic  leaders,  to  show  that  the  present 
^e  of  things  must  be  of  short  duration.  Any  opposition  arising  from  a  iMlriotic 
spirit  among  a  people  so  contracted  in  their  sentiments,  and  so  slavish  ia  all  their 
political  feelings  as  the  Hindoos,  is  the  least  likely  of  all  the  conceivable  soiu-ccs.of 
fulure  revolutions.  The  sepoys,  or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  England,  partici- 
P^  in  the  universal  political  apathy,  are  always  ready  to  serve  with  exclusive 
hdelif^  the  power  which'  pays  them  most  liberally  and  most  punctually.  Their 
<leeply.rooted  prejudices,  however,  require  to  be  scrupulously  respected.  Serious 
oiutinies  have  arisen  from  instances  of  imprudence  in  this  particular,  which  wero 

^yed  as  soon  as  satisfactory  pledges  of  this  necessary  respect  were  given  to 
wem. 

■ 

One  part  of  the  policy  of  England  has  hitherto  been,  to  prevent  the  springing  up 
2  anuQieroas  race  of  their  own  descendants  as  colonial  settlers.  Henee,  though 
iicre  IS  much  unoccupied  territory,  no  native  European  is  permitted  to  establish  him- 

» i^??o*«l>*8  Namtive  of  tiie  Political  and  Military  .Transactions  of  British  India,  under  the 
^ammtttraUwi'tif  the  Marqoia  of  UsMtings,  from  1813  to  18)8,  p.  436. 
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■elf  as  a  landholder.  All  the  En^h  eonaeqaently  are  mere  sojoiimers,  most  of 
them  bound  to  tbeir  native  coiintEy  by  early  recoUectionSt  and  the  bepea  of  remit* 
ing  it  after  iipquiring  a  fortune.  The  pleasure  of  fiikUng  in  the  eastern  worid  anodw 
England,  as  those  do  who  emigrate  to  America,  who  fold  that  country  in  most  par* 
tieulars  presentiDg  the  same  social  comforts  and  habits  to  which  they  IniTebeenearlj 
brad,  and  separated  only  by  its  political  independencei  this  pleasure  is  neyer  gnuted 
to  the  Englishman  in  India.  He  goes  not  to  lire  among  a  race  of  fiiends,  but  b 
a  nation  of  inferiors  and  slaves.  Whether  this  policy  is  wiaOy  or  the  reverse; 
whether  it  should  be  pronounced  contracted  or  liberal;  whetlier  this,  or  an  o|)pontB 
coune,  would  be  productive  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  human  racoi  and  of  the 
most  agreeable  terms  of  future  intercourse  in  the  event  of  India  being  by  aoj 
means  politically  detached  from  England^  these  are  questions  merely  fitted  to  oc- 
ettpy  the  speculative  politician  in  his  closet,  and  peibaps  not  necessarify  inrolTcd 
in  the  great  eb|ieeta  of  an  ultimate  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  b^tpiness  oter 
lndia« 

TMe  of  tht  Area  and  Poptdaiion  of  the  Modem  SiaUi  of  Indaekmfor  1830. 


British  T&rritort. 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares     ••.•.••••• 
Additions  in  Indostan  since  A.  D.  1766  ••.... 
Gurwal,  Kumaoon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutledge  and 
.  Jumna    «-••---••«•••.. 

Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency  •  •  •  .  • 
Madras  Presidency  -••«.%...•-.. 
Bombay  Presidency  --.---.----- 

Territories  in  the  Deccan,  &c.  acquired  since  1815,  and  not 
yet  attached  to  any  Presidency  • 


Total  British  territory 


British  Allies  and  Tributaries. 

The  Nizam     ----.--------. 

The  Nagpoor  Raja    --•....•.... 

The  King  of  Oude ..-•.. 

The  Guicowar      - ------ 

Kotah,  6500 — BoondeOf  2500— Bopaul,  5000   •    •    •    - 

The  Mysore  Raja    ' 

The  Satarah  Rcja 

Travancore,  6000— Cochin,  2000 •    . 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Joodpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bica- 
ne>e,  Jesaelmere,  and  other  Riyepoot  chiefs;  Holcar, 
Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch,  and  numerous  other 
petty  native  chiefs ;  Seiks,  Gonds,  Bheek,  Coolies,  and 
Catties,  all  comprehended  within  the  line  of  British  pro- 
tection   -- • 


Total  British  and  their  Allies 


bnEPBNDSNT  States. 

The  Riya  (rf*  Nepal 

The  Raja  of  Lahore  (Runjeet  Singh) 
The  Ameers  of  Sinde     ...... 

Seindia's  Dominions  ------- 

t Belonging  to  the  Afghan  Empira   -    - 
Total    . 


British. 
8q.  Miles. 


162,000 
148,000 

18,000 


328,000 

154,000 

11,000 

60,000 


553,000 

96,000 
70,000 
20,000 
18,000 
14,00 
27,00 
14,000 
8,000 


Poptthtioib 


89,000,000 
18,000,000 

600,000 


57,500,000 

15,000,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


s 


283,000 


83,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
8,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


16,000,000 
133,000,000 

8,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 

i,ooo,ow 


1,280,00011^^?!^ 
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TMk  of  ih$  MOUary  JFbrcea  of  iht  J^rUish  m  India,  qb  laid  before  ParUmeiU 

in  1819. 

King's  Troops,  Cavaliy       -        «        -        •       '.        •        .  4,69^ 

Do.          biiantr/ 17,858 

East  India  Company's  European  Artillefy     •        .        .        •  4,583 

Do.                   Eurc^^ean  Infantiy      •        .        •        •  3,1% 

Do.                   Natire  Gavalrf           -        .  '     -       -  11,011 

Do.                   Native  Infantiy          •        .        .        *  132,815 

Do.                   Native  ArtiUaiy          .....  8,769 

Irregular  Native  Cavalry      -        -        -        -  .      -        -        •  7,659 

Do.      Native  In&ntT7 17,082 

Invalids  and  Pensioners        «.•*...  5,875 

Grand  Total  ^        *        .  213,454 


Si&cient  British  Amues  in  the  Field  in  1818 
With  nine  followers  to  every  two  fightifl[g  men 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


-  95,000 

-  427,500 


522,500 


RBVBNtTB  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN  1617,  1818 
ACC^UISITIONS  IN  1818  -  *         •  - 1 


Or,  Jei  ^,862,680 


>  SiQps  Bupeej. 

156,871,060 

14,358,953 

171,230,013 


Tabk  of  ihe  Prmtipal  Oeographieal  Potitiena  of  Indostatif  according  to  the  mo$l  re- 
cent Jisironomieal  Ooiervations. 


^^^m 


Cape  Comorin 
Anjengo  road 

Cochin  •  • 
Cranganore  . 
Telicherry  • 
Cananore  • 
l6oa    .    .    . 

Idem    •    • 

Idem  .  • 
Bombay  •    • 

Idem  •  • 
Bassein  .  . 
Diuy  (cape)  . 

Idem    .    • 


ut. ».  L^""^-  *• 


7  55 

840 

9  56 

10  52 
11.45 

11  51 
15  38 
15  31 
15  28 
18  58 
18  55 
19.19 
20  42 
20  44 


dcf.niin* 

77  39 
076  55 


0 
20 

0 
43 

0 


roiA  Load. 


Audiorities. 


0J76 

0 

0 


3076  16 

7&    5 

26 

75  24 

73  45 

Id. 

Id. 

72  38 

Id. 
72  40 
47 
70  42 


070 


16  Hamilton  Moore. 
15  Elmore,  British  Mariner's  Di- 
rectory. 
15  Connaiss.  des  Tems. 
15  Brit  Mar.  Direct. 
15     Idem. 

15  Connaisd.  dee  Tems. 
15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Connaiss.  des  Tems. 

Pennant,  Rennel. 
15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Niebuhr. 
15  Connaiss.  des  Tems. 
15     Idem.  . 

45  Elmore.  } 
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TahU  CanHtmtd. 


LatK. 


LongTET 
froniLiOiid* 


Autboritiei. 


Haddi  Qender,  (at  the  mooth 

of  the  Indus)  ....  2?  40  0 
Pondicheny*  •  •  .  .  .1155  41 
Fort  St  George,  (Madraa)  .   13   4  54 

Point  Devy jl6    6    0 

Point  Godiavery      .     .    . 

Ganjam 

Balasore •  « 

Calcutta h 


16  45    0B2  40 


19  18  30 
21  30  2d87  10 
3  35    0188  10 
Ceylon. 


68  50  ISfllosay. 

79  51  45  Connaiss.  des  Terns. 
SO  29     0     Idem. 

80  80  15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct 
15     Idem. 

85  18  15  Connaiss.  des  Tenuk 

15  Ritchie  and  Pkiysted. 

0  Elmore. 


Cape  Dondra    .    .    •    .    .  I  5  47 
Trincomalee,  (road)    .  ' .    «  I  8  35 


45|    Idem. 
151    Idem. 


Caroly 


North  Point 

Idem    . 
South 


0  80  41 
0  81  27 

|10  30    0|72  34  l5|Mannevillctte. 
Maldives. 
7   6  .0|74     4  15 
7  15    0  73  40  15 
O40S.  74  45  15 


Topping,  quoted  by  Bennel. 
Brit  Mar.  I^irect  . 
Idem. 
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CHIN-INDIA. 


PART  I.  • 

Cbfifojhtiig.  a  General  AcamU  of  tkii  region;  and  a  Deaor^tim  of  iJu  Btrm/fm  Em- 
pire. 

Nameffor       I      Tbe  Only  region  which  remains  to  complete  our  description  of  Asia 
**^'°^^     I  is  that  situated  between  China  and  Indostan,  comprehending  the  Binium 
empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-Chioa,  Cambodia,  Laos,  ai^  ^i^^  ^ 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    We  have  at  present  no  generic  name  in  universel  use 
for  this  region.    There  has  been  a  want  of  etymological  felicity  in  the  foimatioo  <^i 
such  as  have  been  proposed  for  it.     It  is  often  called  "  the  Peninsula  beyosd  the 
Ganges*''    It  contains  two  well-marked  peninsulas;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  even  i^ 
entitled  to  be  called  a  peninsula  than  the  Deccan  of  Indostan,  since  a  portion  of  n 
would  be  comprehended  within  the  general  outline  of  the  continent,  supposing  tA<^ 
prqjections  to  be  left  out     Probably  this  i4)pellation  was  first  applied  by  persons 
who  only  had  in  view  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  was  extended  to  the  remainder 
with  a  mixture  of  carelessness  and  reluctance  for  want  of  a  better.    Amosg  oUier 
appellations  also  in  use,  are  the  less  exceptionable  ones  of  <'  India  beyond  the  v^ 
ges,"  «  Exterior  India,^'  and  «  Further  India."    As  part  of  this  region  was  once 
s  jbject  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  most  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it  ^^^ 
the  Chinese  more  or  less  in  figure,  physiognomy,  and  complexion,  as  well ««  Vi  »'•■' 
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nera,  rdigioa^  and  langaage,  Ae  new  name  of  Indo^Ohina  has  been  invented  for  it, 
and  conceiyed  to  possess  the  recommendations  of  euphony  and  e^presaivcness.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  subjection  of  this  enture  region  at  any  period  to^  the  Chi- 
nese. The  name  of  China  belongs  to  one  well-known  empire,  and  could  not,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  applied  to  anoAer  couotry,  unless  it  were  to  another  empire  or 
kingdom,  which  might,  in  that  cfliie,  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  some  epithet. 
This  is  done  in  the  instance  of  the  kingdom  called  Ck)chin-China,  (or  Marshy  China.) 
Even  that  name  has  an  awkwardness  which  is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  though  sanc^ 
tioned  by  so  long  usage  that  no  alteration  ia  likely,  in  that  instance,  to  be  proposed. 
But  it  does  not  atford  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  in  fabricating  ^  Hew  ntoitt, 
especially  for  a  countiy  consi^jfing  of  a.  plurality  of  states.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better 
to  retain  the  term  India  as  the  leading  name  of  this  regioni*  There  will  be  less  vio- 
lence in  extending  the  name  of  India  to  the  confines  of  China,  than  in  extending  that 
of  China  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  India  is  more  of  a  generic 
term  than  China,  and  this  whole  territoiy  resembles  India  in  various  particulars,  and, 
among  pthersi  in  the  political  feature  of  being  divided  into  several  independent  states, 
which  have  seldom  been  long  united  either  by  federal  co-operation  or  by  conquest. 
It  will  be  veiy  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  partial  Chinese  character  which 
it  exhibits,  the  foundation  of  a  stibordinate  part  of  its  name.  The  term  CkSna  may 
be  attached  to  that  of  India  in  the  form  of  a  genitive  or  adjective  epithet.  Xhitl 
country  is  not  an  Indo-China-^  China  resembhng  India.  It  is  rather  a  Chinese 
India — an  India  with  Chinese  features.  We  would,  therefore,  propose  a  name  for 
it  expressive  of  this  idea  in  a  condensed  form,  by  prefixing  a  single  syllable  to  the 
term  India.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  shall  use  with  our  readers  the 
freedom  (which,  after  thisr  explanation^  we  hope  will  not  appear  a  great  one)  tff 
henoeforth  designating  this  region  under  the  appellation  of  Chin-India.  We  employ 
it  with  some  confidence,  as  one  irtiich  will,  not  only  Uke  other  names,  be  resdered 
smooth  by  familiar  use,  but  will  secure  the  acquiescence  of  philological  criticism. 

This  vast  countxy,  extending  from  Bengal  Bay  to  the  Oqnese  Sea, 
is  scarcely  known  except  along  its  shores.  The  interior  presents  a  field 
of  Q^eless  and  troublesome  conjectures.  The  whole,  however,  seems  to  be  formed 
by  three  ok  four  chains  of  mountains^  which  proceed  from  Thibet,  and  run  south 
in  directions  paralel  to  one  another.  Between  these  mo\intain  ranges  are  situated 
three  long  and  magnificent  valleys,  besides  several  of  a  subordinate  rank.  These 
valleys  are  watered  by  three  great  rivers;  that  of  A^,  that  of  Siam,  and  that  of 
Cambedia.  The  higher  parts  of  these  rivers,  though  laid  dewn  in  our  maps,  are 
unknown.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  all  the  three  arise  in  the  high  mountains, 
or  if  this  is  the  case  o^y  with  one  of  them,  which,  from  that  cause,  has  a  much 
longer  course  than  the  other  two. 

The  Tsanrpoo  of  Thibet,  which  d'Anville  considered  as  identical  with 
the  river  of  Ava,  is  decidedly  the  Brahmapootra,  (commonly  called  the 
Booram-pooter,)  which  joins  the  Ganges,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gaL  The  first  river  of  Chin-India  is  the  Irawaddy  or  Irabatty^  the  great  river  oi 
Ava,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Kfin^o  of  Tlubet,  though  the  point  is  not  substantiated. 
Supposing  this  to  be  ^  case,  we*  know  nothing  for  certain  of  the  length  of  Ken- 
poo:  only,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  four  or  five  great  rivers  should  descend  from  Uie 
same  table-land,  preserving  a  perfect  parallelism,  and  so  close  together,  that  the 
breadth  of  tenitory  attowed  scarcely  affords  room  to  mark  them  in  our  maps.  If 
the  Thaluan,  or  the  river  of'  MaTtaba%  has,  as  some  assert,  a  longer  course  than 
the  Irabatty,  we  must  consider  the  Ken-poo  as  one  of  its  tributaries;  and  it  would, 
in  that  case,  ho  the  chief  river  of  the  great  valley  lying  between  the  mountains  pf 
Arracai  and  Utiom  of  Siam.  D'Anville  considers  the  rivers  of  Martaban  and  Pegu 
as  two  mouths  of  one  gieat  river.  Modem  English  travellers  tell  us  that  the  dver 
of  Pegu  is  smdl,  and  rises  but  a  short  way  from  the  sea.  But  these  undoubtedly 
mean  soojke  small  iBtream  which'  falls  into  the  Pegu  river  of  d'Anville.  D'AnTUie 
Thus  d'Anville,  in  assigning  th?  course  of  the  Noo-Kian,  which  comes  HSSital w 
from  Thibet  through  China  to  the  river  of  Pegu,  and  Buchanan,  in  giyiijg  3aciiMi«ii. 
that  course  to  tiiei  Thaluan  or  river  of  Martaban,  have  told  us  precisely  the  same 


Phjdari 
itruetave. 


VnccfttiMie* 
rtoocibe 
offigiiiof  tho 


Opiafonon  As 


•Mntior  tu 
river  Mei- 
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thing;  and  the  whole  enrrectten  whicb  Dr.  Buchamm  belierea  hiittelf  to  hafo  made 
reduces  itself  to  that  of  giWng  a  different  application  from  d'Aimlle  to  the  deti|iii- 
tion  of  **  river  of  Pegn."  For  our  own  parti  we  consider  the  N oo-Kim 
as  yeiy  probably  the  river  of  Siam*  the  Meinam*  Of  all  the  lifen  of 
theUe  coufttries  this  has  the  highest  and  nost  regular  inundations ;  whence  it  is  reft* 
sonable  to  trace  its  sources  to  the  most  distant  mevntains  m  fbe  centre  of  Thibet 
Besides^  we  find  that  great  gulfa  generally  receive  large  rivers.  Loubere  has  giveo 
no  plausibly  reason  for  the  opposite  opinion.  He  9ever  saw  the  pretended  sources 
to  which  he  assigns  a  much  more  southerly  situation.  Tet  hid  ^ws  are  hitheito 
fblle^ed  ih;&]l  the  maps,  nor  have  we,  in  our  atlaa,  represented  it  i^ieeaMj  to  the 
opinion  which,  after  mature  reflection,  we  have  here  itntured  to  express.* 

The  course  of  the  Mei-Kong,  {he  river  of  Cambodia,  is,  en  theeoo- 
trar/i  represented  as  wry  long.  It  is  considered  as  the  same  which  puses 
through  Laos.  But  Puhalde  says,  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Chinese,  the  capital  of  La^^  was  situated  on  a  river  which  fidls  into  that  of  Siam. 
I^AAville  and  Arrowsmith  agree  in  making  it  proceed  from  the  Thibetian  AIp^, 
where,  according  to  the  former  of  these  geogr^lhers^  it  is  called  Lantsang-Kiang, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  Sat-Choo.  Both  make  it -pass  throufh  Yuimao.  I( 
would  be  somewhat  singular  for  so  long  a  river  to  t^vel  to  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula before  finding  an  outlet.  That  course  requices  also  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinese,  who  make  the  chief  river  of  Laos  to  comomnicate  «itfa 
that  of  Siam.  Shall  we,  for  this  purpose,  admit,  with  Dalrymple,  an  ann  of  the 
riVer  called  Annan,  to  unite  the  Meinam  to  the  Mei-Kong,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Cassi(}uiari  connects  the  Rio-Negro  with  the  Orinoce?  All  this  is  again  contradicted 
by  the  account  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  M.  Wusthof,  whia,  tifler  saying  that  the  Met- 
Kong,  or  the  river  of  Cambodia,  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  represents  its  sources 
as  in  the  north  of  Pegu,  fif^y  miles  from  the  capital  of  Laos  ;  two  data  which,  even 
taken  abstractedly,  are  not  easily  rendered  consistent.  We  are  infiwmed  too,  by  a 
recent  traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  describe  Laos  ms  a  table  land 
without  any  large  river. f  Admitting  this  opinion,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
two  rivers  of  Siam  and  Oambodla  have  some  communieatieD,  but  we  shooU  alvay* 
consider  that  of  Siam  as  having  the  most  distant  sources.;]^ 
ignmdntiM  I  It  will  be»  readily  anticipated,  that  the  direction  of  the  moupteins  of 
I  Chin-India  must  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  uncertainty ;  and  accord- 


ingly we  find  this  veiy  difficult  to  determine  amidst  the*  chaos  of  contradictions  ad- 
vimced  by  travellers. 

Of  the  four  chains  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  exist,  that  which  separate!; 
the  Birman  empire  from  Bengal  becomes  gradually  lower  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracnn) 
till  it  is  lost  in  small  hills  before  reaching  Cape  Negrais. 

The  second,  which  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  height  as  well  as  in  length, 
separates  Pegu  and  Ava  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  then  stretches  along  the  vihok 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  ends  in  Cape  Romania,  in.  the  straits  of  Siiieapore.  That 
cape  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia. 

Of  the  third  chain  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  It«eems  to  separate  th^kingtloa) 
of  Siam  from  those  of  Cambodia.and  Laos.  Perhaps  it  takes  an  oblique  direction 
between  Laos  and  Cambodia ;  perhaps  it  gives  off  branches  which  encircle  a  c^n- 
timl  plateau.  In  the  south  it  is  considered  as  running  along  the  east  of  the  gult<^' 
Siam  to  its  extremity,  where  Cape  Cambodia  separates  that  gulf  from  the  Cbinf^ 
sea.  But  that  cape  is  formed  of  low  land  t  and  we  have  llo  evidence  of  its  being 
the  termination  of  a  mountain  chain.  , 

The  fourth  9hain  is  somewhat  better  known.  It  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  01 
Yunnan,  luid  bounds  Tonquin  and  Cocbin-China  on  the  west,  separatiag  tlieni  ifo^ 
the  kingcfomii!^  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  For  elevation  and  f^  extent  this  chain  scenic 
to  rank  among  the  most  considerable  in  Asia. 

*  Thia  refers  to  the  French  atlas  accoiipanyiiig  H.  Malte-Brun's  wOr)^' 
t  See  AAerwardaour  account  of  Laos  and  Lac-Tlio. 

#  See  note  at  the  end  of  book  52,  Philada.  Ed. 
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To  these  imperfect  notions  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  Chin-Indian  |  ctimate. 
region,  we  are  obliged  to  add  information  still  more  uncertain  on  the  other  leading 
points  of  its  physical  geography.  The  observations  which  travellers  have  made  on 
the  elimaie  of  the  interior  have  all  been  hasty  and  imperfect.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
tains several  temperate  regions.  Such  are  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Birman 
empire.  The  coasts  are  liable  to  intense  heats.  Yet  these  are  moderated  by  the 
sea  breezes,  which  are  cooler  and  more  humid  than  those  of  Indostan.  But,  as  the 
seasons  vary  with  the  exposure  of  the  different  coasts,  the  particulars  will  enter  into 
the  descriptions  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  periodical  inundation  of  the  low  valleys  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers  |  ihnndatiou. 
is  a  circumstance  common  to  all  this  region.    But  they  observe  different  periods,  and 
thus  show  that  the  mountains  or  table  lands  in  wliich  they  take  their  rise  must  be  at 
unequal  distances. 

The  joint  operation  of  the  great  heat  and  humidity  imparts  to  the  vege- 
tation of  Chin-India  a  character  of  singular  vigour  and  magnificence. 
The  contrasts  of  barrenness  and*fertility  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. A  burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light  poivder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust 
hard  as  rock,  those  soils  where  the  rain-water  does  not  fall  in  the  requisite  abund- 
ance, or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal  verdure  and  ah  aspect  of  peculiar  grandeur,  from 
towering  tops  and  extended  foliage,  characterize  the  mighty  trees  of  those  climates, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  *'  kings  of  our  forests^'  dwindle  to  tlie  rank  of  humble 
vassals.  These  giants  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  herbs, 
which  exliibit  in  their  flowers  and  fruits,  forms  the  most  singular  and  diversified,  and 
colours  the  most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the  most  delicious. 

Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  Aloexylum  \  Fomci. 
remm,  or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal-wood,  which  are  used  as  perfumes  in  all 
the  palaces  of  the  east.  The  teak  of  that  country  surpasses  the  £nglish  oak  for 
durability  in  ship-building.  The  iron-tree  is  quite  common.  The  true  ebony  is 
indigenous  in  Cochin- China.  In  every  district  we  find  the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig, 
and  the  banana,  which,  by  the  exuberance  of  its  large  leaves,  forms  a  grove  of  itself. 
There  are  other  trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  stateliness  ;  such  are  the  Big' 
nonias^  the  fan-palms,  the  CaiaphyUum,  which  shoots-  up  higher  than  the  pine,  the 
Aaucka  orienkdisj  and  the  AgaUocum  of  Cochin-China,  the  leaves  of  which  dis- 
play a  rich  purple  on  their  inferior  surfaces. 

Chin-India  is  singularly  rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal  species,  and  in 
those  useful  in  the  arts.  Ginger  and  cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  or  are  cultivated  in  large  plantations.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  abun- 
dantly on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaoca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  the  nut-meg.     Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.    Their  favourite  aromatics  are  betel  leaf,  the 
fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper,  to  which  they  add  three  or  four  species 
resembUng  long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the  Fagara  ptperaia^  or  long  pepper  of 
Japan.  Among  the  dificrent  dye-stuffs  are  distinguished  the  carmen  tine  T  vegetahie 
or  Jtiaiiciatincioriay  which  affords  a  beautiful  green ;  three  species  of  royoc,  f  **y^**®* 
viz.  the  JHorinda  umbellata,  carihamus,  and  gambogia,  alj  of  which  are  yellow  dyes ; 
indigo;  and  the  red  wood  of  the  Latosonia  spijwsa;  and  sapan.  The  bark  of  the  Rkizo^ 
phora  gymnorhiza  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.     The  gum  resin  called  dragon's  blood 
seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  which  are  the  Dracamaferrea^ 
and  the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Among  the  plants  subservient  to  industry,  we 
shall  mention  the  Pimelia  oleoaa^  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Chinese  varnish ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree  ;  the 
CroUm  lacciferumj  from  which  is  obtained  the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  his  ordinary  food ;  and  finally, 
the  suet  tree,  the  Sebifera  glutinosa  of  Loureiro,  the  sapium  or  Gluttier  porte'Smf  o£ 
Jussieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  stiff  grease,  from  which  are  made  candles  of  a 
handsome  appearance  but  unpleasant  smell. 

From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap,     i^i^cina] 
seammony,  the  bark  of  the  JVmiitn  antidysentericumf  called  codogapala^ 
Vol.  IL— L  1 
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that  of  the  LauruM  ctiZtban,  the  fhiit  of  the  Strycknos  niur  vomiea,  cassia,  tamariiids, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor  oil.  The  sugar  cane,  the  bamhoo,  spikenard,  three  cele- 
brated plants  of  the  familj  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  these  countries:  the  first  two 
AiimendtfT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.  The  sweet  potato,  the 
piMts.  melongena,*  and  the  love  apple;!  ^nelons,  pumpkins,  water  melons,  and 

a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious  plants,  enrich  the  plains*  The  banana,  the  cocoa, 
and  the  sago  palm  afford  a  most  liberal  supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
fruits  they  have  a  great  variety.  The  vine  grows  in  the  forests,  but  for  want  of  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  excessive  heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  £urope.  To 
make  up  for  this  disadvantage,  they  have  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  deli- 
cious mango,  the  pine-apple,  Uie  litchij  (the  dimocarpu8  of  Loureiro  and  the  euphoria 
of  Jussieu,)  the  mangosteen,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fruits  unknown  in  Europe. 
We  may  also  take  notice  of  Uie  Pkyllodea  placentariaf  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  wrappkig  up  provisions,  in  order  to  heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour, 
and  are  also  like  the  Amomum  galanga  mixed  with  the  fermented  liquors*  obtained 
from  rice  and  from  sugar. 

AifaMbu  I  The  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  region  are  the  Indian  elephant, 
the  single  homed  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  oorang-outang, 
several  species  of  the  monkey,  the  gibbon,  the  baboon,  the  pitheca,  and  two  others 
not  yet  fully  known;  Forbin's  great  ape  of  Malacca,  and  the  white  ape  with  red 
eyes  mentioned  by  Compagnon.  Among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the 
bulmhUy  the  stag,  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  as  the  oryx^  the  strepiiceroij  the  aUnpe^ 
of  Endeben,  and  the  tragocameltta  of  Pallas.  The  civet  and  the  porcupine  are  also 
found  in  these  countries. 

jfiMnb.  I  That  portion  of  the  Birman  empiie  which,  according  to  M.  Gosselin, 
corresponds  to  the  Chlden  CherBoneBe  of  the  ancients,  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and 
produces  some  very  singular  species,  while  Malacca,  which  had  been  previously 
taken  for  the  golden  Chersonese,  scarcely  produces  a  mineral  of  any  value  widi  the 
exception  of  tin.  The  rivers  of  Pegu  still  contains  grains  of  gold,  and  in  ancient 
times,  their  sands  were  probably  much  richer  in  this  precious  metal  than  now.  The 
custom  of  gilding  the  ceiling  and  the  cupolas  of  the  temples,  seems  to  have  existed 
from  very  remote  times.  We  are  told  that  the  temple*  of  Shoemadoo  was  built  about 
500  years  before  the  Christian*  era.  If  that  was  the  case,  the  brilliancy  of  so  splen- 
did an  edifice  may  have  given  rise  to  the  term  '^  Golden  Chersonese.'*  Or  the  an- 
cients may  have  been  in  possession  of  some  vague  tradition  respecting  the  whole 
Chin-Indian  region.  Gold  and  silver  abound  still  more  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China  than  in  tibe  Birman  empire. 

Sm  ai£iB^  I  ^^^^  ^^  general  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  Chin-India, 
Sm  natioiu.  |  let  US  take  a  general  view  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it,  the  languages 
which  they  speak,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

Their phyiiaii  I  With  the  exception  of  the  Malays,  who  form  a  distinct  race,  mostly 
qnautiei.  J  spread  ovcr  Oceanica,  the  other  Chin-Indian  nations  resemble  the  Mon- 
golian apd  Chinese  races  in  their  figure,  their  square  countenances,  their  yellow  com- 
plexions, strong  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes.  Hence  we  may  safely  consider  them  as 
of  the  same  original  stock.  The  Chinese  have  always  extended  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  shores  of  Chin-India,  where  they  have  introduced  their  written  charac- 
ters, and  in  some  degree  their  language.  The  Birmans  seem  even  to  have  preserved 
a  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Mongolian  colony  of  700,000  warriors.  Such  tradi- 
tions would  still  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  first  inhabitants  had  belonged  to  these 
countries  from  time  immemorial. 

We  are  informed  that  besides  the  prevailing  race,  there  is  in  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially those  of  Cochin-China  and  Laos,  a  savage  nation  called  Kemoys  or  Mors, 
who  are  black  like  the  African  CafiVes.  They  seem  nearly  connected  with  the 
Haraforas  of  the  Philippine  islands  and  the  other  negroes  of  Oceanica. 
LuKiMgm.  I  AH  the  original  languages  of  these  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Malay,  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  simplicity,  poverty,  and  deficienicy,  with  the 
monosyllabic  languages  of  Thibet  and  China.     They  are,  however,  in  their  present 

•  The  Egg  pbnt.  .  |  The  Tamata. 
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slate,  snbdivided  into  three  perfectly  dtstinot  classes.  The  Boman  or  Bimum  Ian- 
guage  is  spoken  ia  Ava  and  Arracan;  the  Siamese  language  prevails  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Siam  and  Laos;  and  the  Annamitic  language  is  used  in  Annam,  t.  e.  in  Tonquin 
and  Cochin-China,  perhaps  also  In  Cambodia.  These  languages  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee,  according  as  the  nations  which  speak  them  are 
situated  near  Indostan  or  China.^ 

The  dialect  of  Pegu  differs  entirely  from  these  three;  but  it  is  not  well  known. 
The  Malay,  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  Oceanica,  contains  a  mixture  of 
Sanscrit,  with  some  Birman  or  Siamese  roots,  to  which  many  Arabic  words  have 
been  added,  in  consequence  of  conmiercial  intercourse,  and  tiie  prevalence  of  the 
Mussulman  religion. 

The  religion  of  Buddha,  proceeding  from  Indostan,  prevails  under  a  |  ad^icm. 
diversity  of  forms,  over  this  whole  country.  It  has  probably  become  incorporated 
with  various  local  and  national  superstitions,  which  it  has  not  entirely  superseded* 
The  sacred  writings  of  this  sect  are  in  the  Bali  or  Paii  language^  a  dia-  TheB»ii.«r»> 
lect  derived  from  the  Sandcrit,  and  probably  the  same  which  is  spoken  *****  Iw>im«o. 
in  Magada,  or  southern  Bahar.l  That  rich,  harmonious,  and  flexible  language,  has 
become  the  language  of  religion,  and  that  of  the  priests  and  learned  in  the  whole 
of  Chin-India,  ivith  the  exception  of  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin.  The 
Mahometan  religion  excludes  it  from  Malacca,  while  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin 
have  been  pervaded  by  the  language  and  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  introduced  by 
colonies  from  that  nation.  Buddhism  prevails  there  in  the  form  which  it  has  as- 
sumed in  China,  and  Buddha  is  adored  under  the  name  of  Fo. 

Some  of  these  general  views  of  the  nations  now  under  consideration,  will  be  far- 
ther unfolded  in  the  account  which  we  are  now  to  give  of  the  different  leading  divisions 
of  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  state  which  we  meet  in  pro-    The  BinMn 
ceeding  eastward  from  Indostan.     It  includes  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and    ^^P"**  « 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Cassay  and  Arracan,  on  the  west ;  Lowashan  and  Tiin- 
shan  OD  the  east;  and  Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Junkseylon, 
on  the  south.]; 

In  Daliymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  the  Binnans  are  called  Boragh-    vMotj  of  thv 
man9.     In  the  Birman  alphabet,  puUished  at  Rome  in  1776,  the  name    ^*™*>>*> 
is  written  Bomans,     They  are  also  caHed  Mienmay^    Their  native  country  is  Ava 
Proper.     They  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Pegu;  but  in  the  sixteenth 

*  Leyden'i  Memoir  on  the  Indo-Chinete  Languages,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Amtto 
Researches. 

t  Lolliere  Pctit^.  Encyclop^die  Eltoentaire,  li.  part  3,  p.  623.  Faullinus  ^  Sunt  Barth. 
£xamen  codd.  indic.  p.  41. 

t  The  war  which  began  in  May  1834,  and  ended  the  24th  of  February  1836,  between  the 
B.  K.  Ind.  Co.  and  the  sing  of  Ava,  resulted  in  a  treaty,  by  which  considerable  cessions  men 
made  to  the  company.  By  Art.  3,  the  British  retain  the  provinces  of  Arracan,  including  its 
four  divisions  uf  Arracan,  Hamree,  Cbediibs,  and  Sandowey.  The  Anoupectouroieu  or  Arm- 
can  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Yeocnabourg,  or  Pokhengloung  range,  will  henceforth 
form  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations  on  that  side.  Art.  4.  Ava  cedes  to  the  British^  the 
provinces  of  Teb,  Tavby  and  Mergui,  and  Tennasserim,  with  the  islands  and  dependencies 
tberetOt  taking  the  Saluen  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier. 

The  following  observations,  taken  from  Snodgrass's  Burmese  war,  published  in  1827,  are  wor- 
thy of  perusal.  *'The  population  of  Ava,  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  travellers,  their 
accounts  being  founded  on  the  thickly  peopled  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  drawn  from  the  natives 
who  have  estimated  their  numbers  beyond  the  truth.  So  slight  is  the  regard  of  the  people 
for  their  present  worship,  that  the  king  of  Ava,  could  by  a  simple  order,  change  the  religion 
of  the  nation  without  a  mUrmur.  The  country  from  Pagahm-mew  to  Ava  is  beautiful.  Ej&n- 
sive  plsins  of  the  finest  land,  watered  by  the  Irawaddy,  are  interspersed  with  evergreen 
woods;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  so  thickly  studded  with  villages^  pagodas,  temples, 
monasteries  and  other  handsome  buildings,  as  to  give  under  one  view  all  the  charms  of  a  nchly 
varied  landscape,  with  the  beauties  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country.  To  the  northward  of 
Ava,  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  (rubies  and  sapphires  of  the  finest 
description.)  The  cession  of  Arracan,  amply  provides  for  the  freedom  of  the  British  Indies, 
from  Burmese  interference.  The  Burmese  are  now  confined  within  their  ancient  boundaries 
by  the  lofty  Anou^ectoumieu,  and  a  force  can  be  marched  across  these  mountains,  and  appear 
on  the  Irawaddy,  ^m  the  British  post  at  Aing,  in  eight  or  ten  days^  and  probably  reach  the 
capital  of  the  Buifnese  empire  in  a  monthi"  Ph*'  ^^ 
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eentorj  this  numerous  and  wrarfike  people  revolutionized  the  country  bj  iaking  pos- 
session of  Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban.     The  Btrmans  continued  masters  of  this 
country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  c^oa- 
quered  provinces  of  Pegu,  and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  ferocity. 
In  1750  and  1751,  the  Peguans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and 
the  active  services  of  some  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion.     Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  family,  except  two  sons,  who 
escaped  into  Siam.     Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu,  returned  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, leaving  the  government  of  Ava  to  his  son  Apporasa.     When  the  conquest 
appeared  complete  and  settled,  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  which  Provi- 
dence sometimes  raises  up  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  now  appeared.     This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name  of  ^'the 
huntsman,"  and  the  chief  of  Manchaboo,  then  a  poor  village.     Having  collected 
round  him  100  picked  men,  he  defeated  the  Peguan  detachments  in  small  skirmisbe?. 
Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  he  attracted 
more  numerous  followers;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Ava.  Defeating  tlie  king  of  Pegu  in  several  subsequent  engage- 
ments, he  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.    Having  sustained  some  indignities  from  the 
Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  but,  daring  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his 
careerof  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in  1760  by  a  fatal  disease  in  the  fiftieth  jear 
of  his  age,  and  ninth  of  his  reign.  Alompra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Namdojee  Praw^ 
a  minor.     Shembuan,  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  assumed  the  crown.   Shembuan  declared  war  against 
the  Siamese,  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but  did  not  retain  permanent  possession 
of  that  country.     In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded  by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000 -strong, 
on  the  side  of  the  Yunnan,  which  advanced  as  far  as  a  village  called  Chiboo ;  but  the 
Birmans  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2500, 
who  were  sent  in  fetters  to  the  Birman  capital,  compelled  to  labour  in  their  respective 
trades,  and  encouraged  to  marry  Birman  wives,  and  become  naturalized  subjects. 
Shembuan  subdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.     His  son  and  successor, 
Chenguza,  a  debauched  and  bloody  tyrant,  was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  in  1782, 
in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  own  uncle  Minderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the 
government.     This  prince  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alompra.     In  1783  he  sent  a  fleet 
of  boats  against  Arracan,  which  he  easily  conquered.     He  then  marched  against 
Siam,  where  he  met  with  some  checks;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  interior,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  western 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Mergui,  including  the  two  important  sea  ports  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1793. 

In  1795  his  Birman  majesty  marched  an  army  of  5000  men  into  the  English  pro- 
vince of  Chittagong,  holding  an  army  of  20,000  in  readiness  to  join  them  in  Arracan. 
His  object  was  to  claim  three  notorious  robbers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  country. 
This  force  was  confronted  by  a  strong  detachment  from  Calcutta.     The  affiiir  wis 
amicably  adjusted  by  the  delivery  of  the  refugees,  whose  enormous  guilt  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  Birmans  withdrew  without  committing  any  disorders.     The  English 
Capt.  Canning,  who  visited  the  Birman  capital  in  1809^  found  that  it  had  deteriorated 
during  the  declining  years  of  Minderagee  Praw,  who,  naturally  superstitious,  cruel, 
and  despotic,  had  become  insupportably  suspicious  and*  irascible.     He  had  aban- 
doned Ummerapoor,  his  capital,  and  fixed  his  court  at  a  place  called  Mengourr, 
seven  miles  up  the  river,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  sand-banks,  where  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  melancholy,  and  occupied  in  the  composition  of  drugs  and  charms  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life.     The  opposition  to  which  his  capricious  cruelties  gave  rise 
rendered  the  country  a  scene  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  robbery.     More  recently 
some  absurd  attempts  have  been  made  by  this  barbarous  court  to  extend  tlieir  influ- 
ence to  the  west,  at  one  time  by  claiming  the  provinces  of  Dacca  and  Chittagon|:, 
and  at  another  by  carrying  on  an  intriguing  correspondence  with  the  Brahmins  at  Be- 
nares, by  sending  emissaries,  in  the  disguise  of  merchante,  to  Dacca,  on  their  way 
to  the  beik  territories,  and  others  to  Madras  and  Trincomalee,  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  a  genera]  combination  of  the  Indian  gorvenunenta  against  the  British.  These 
proceedings,  and  some  hostile  preparations  which  appeared  to  be  made  on  the  fron- 
tier,  w»«  nerer  followed  by  any  important  events.*  In  June,  1819,  Minderagee 
Praw  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  The  junior  branches  of  the  family 
revolted,  and  scenes  of  massacre  ensued. 

The  Birman  empire  includes  a  space  between  the  9th  and  26th  de-  I  ^^^g^ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  92d  and  104th  of  east  longitude;  |  eLpiM. 
being  about  1050  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  600  in  breadth.     Its  northern 
boundaries  are  perhaps  still  more  distant;  but  its  limits  in  that  direction,  and  to  the 
east,  are  fluctuating.     It  probably  may  conatin  194,000  square  miles. 

Though  this  empire  extends  into  the  torrid  zone,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  |  ciiMi& 
climate,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  its  territory.  The  healthy  and  robust 
constitutions  of  the  natives  show  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  seasons  are  regu« 
lar.  £xtreme  cold  is  unknown,  and  the  intense  heat  which  precedes  the  rainy  season 
is  of  short  duration.  This  country  exhibits  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure.  A 
flat  marshy  delta  extends  along  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy.  Beyond  this  are  pleas- 
ing hills,  picturesque  valleys,  and  majestic  mountains.  The  fertile  soil  |  vegciittfen. 
of  the  southern  provinces  yields  crops  of  rice  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  districts  of 
Bengal.  Although  the  surface  is  more  irregular  and  mountainous  to  the  north,  the 
plains  and  valleys,  especially  those  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  produce 
excellent  wheat,  and  the  di^erent  com  and  leguminous  crops  which  are  cultivated  in 
Indostan.  Sugar  canes,  excellent  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  tropical  fruits, 
are  indigenous  in  this  favoured  country.  Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  an  improved 
state,  though  the  methods  followed  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  described.  In 
a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Ummerapoor,  the  tea  leaf  grows,  but  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  China,  and  seldom  used  except  as  a  pickle.  The  teak  tree 
grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  properly  a  native  of  the  mountains.  Almost 
every  kind  of  timber  found  in  Indostan  is  produced  in  the  southern  parts.  Fir  grows 
in  the  mountains,  and  turpentine  is  extracted  from  it;  but  the  natives  do  not  use  the 
wood  in  carpentry,  being  prejudiced  against  it  on  account  of  its  softness.  The  fo- 
rests here  as'  in  Indostan,  are  exceedingly  unhealthy.  £ven  the  wood  cutters,  a  race 
inured  to  this  situation  and  mode  of  life,  are  said  to  be  very  short-lived. 

The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  of  Indostan.     The  only  singu-  |  Animaii. 
larity  that  has  been  obiierved  is  the  total  absence  of  any  sort  of  jackal.     The  plains 
are  veell  stocked  with  cattle ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests  they  are  exposed 
to  frequent  ravages  from  the  tigers,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  countiy.     Pegu 
abounds  in  elephants. 

The  chief  minerals  are  found  in  Ava  Proper.     Six  days*  journey  from  |  Minenit. 
Bamoo,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Badooem. 
There  are  also  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  now  open  in  a  mountain 
called  Woobolootan,  near  the  river  Ken-duem.     But  the  richest  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.     Precious  stones  are  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.  Iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  are  in  great  abundance.  Great 
quantities  of  very  pure  amber  are  dug  up  near  the  river,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands 
of  the  mountain  streams.     One  of  these  in  the  north,  situated  between  the  Ken-duem 
and  the  Irawaddy,  is  called  ''the  stream  of  golden  sand,"  (Shoe  Lien  Kioop.)   There 
ure  no  diamonds  or  emeralds  in  the  empire ;  but  it  has  amethysts,  garnets,  beautiful 
chrysolites,  and  jasper.     There  are,  near  Ummerapoor,  quarries  which  yield  marble 
equal  to  the  finest  in  Italy.     It  is  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  consecrated 
to  the  making  of  images  of  Guadma.     This  empire  contains  celebrated  and  very  pro- 
ductive petroleum  wells,  which  yield  a  large  revenue  to  government,  being  retained 
sxs  a  monopoly. 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  provinces  or  kingdoms  composing  |  Tepogniihr. 
%his  empire,  and  their  principal  towns. 

Cassay,  in  the  north-west  comer,  adjoining  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  is  |  Kingdom  of 
called  in  Sanscrit  the  country  of  the  Muggaloo,  which  has  been  trans-  |  ^***'* 

*  Some  account  of  the  change  made  by  the  late  war  with  £.  I.  C. 
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formed  into  Meckley.    It  was  formeriy  an  independent  state.    Its  capita!,  Munofr 
poora,  is  large  and  flourishing.*    The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Moytai. 
Kinsdom  of  The  kingdom  of  Cachar,  (or  Katchar,)  which  we  have  already  men^ 

CMhAr.  tionedf  as  usually  subject  to  the  Birmans,  adjoins  Cassay.    The  capita^ 

is  Kaspoor,  called  Kospetir  by  the  Portuguese  historian  Juan  de  Barros.  The  ioba] 
bitanfts  are  of  Hindoo  extraction,  and  are  called  Banga  in  their  own  language,  uk 
Aikobah  by  the  Birmans. 

Rmgrfom  or  The  kingdom  of  Arracan,  properly  called  Rokhang,  between  kn 

^***''*^  and. Bengal,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chittagong  plain,  bounded  ontu 

east  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  southern  part  of  which  runs  parallel  to  the  se^ 
coast,  at  a  distance  sometimes  of  100,  sometimes  of  only  ten  miles.  From  Chit 
tagong  it  could  not  be  entered  by  an  army,  except  along  the  sea  beach.  The  shorel 
is  studded  with  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  from  which  the  country  is  seen,  agrte^ 
ably  diversified  with  wooded  hills  and  dales,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  torreots. 
The  river  of  Arracan  is  said  to  have  a  good  entrance,  without  bar  or  shoals;  ux! 
its  situation,  in  a  rich  and  wooded  country,  intermediate  between  Pegu  and  BeD^il. 
would  make  it  a  good  station  for  a  timber  depot :  but  it  hai»  never  been  accunieiY 
explored,  though  the  English  had  a  factory  here  in  the  ISth  century.  Dining  tltt 
south-west  monsoon,  however,  the  current  and  the  wind  would  render  it  difficult  for 
a  vessel  to  get  out  of  this  river.  The  interior  of  the  province  is  little  known,  butii 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Chittagong.  The  maritime  tract  maintains  a  coR-j 
siderable  intercourse  with  Bengal,  especially  with  Chittagong,  to  which  it  ex| 
small  horses,  ivory,  wax,  gold,  and  silver.  The  viceroy  or  rajah  is  always  the  cbiei 
merchant.  During  peace,  merchants  travel  over  from  tho  cities  of  Ava,  and  fit  oat 
.  forty  or  fUly  boats  for  Bengal,  each  of  which  carries  a  cargo  valued  at  4000  rupees, 
chiefly  in  silver  bullion.  One  half  of  them  regularly  return  with  red  bet^l  nut, 
chiefly  from  Luckipoor,  where  they  farm  the  plantations  of  this  article.  Rice  i^ 
also  exported  from  Arracan,  and  from  the  contiguous  islands,  which  are  uncommoolj 
fruitful.  There  is  also,  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  a  general  coasting  trade 
along  this  shore,  between  the  southerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  Birman  coast  anl 
Calcutta,  includiing  all  the  intervening  sea-ports.  The  province  of  Amican,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  years  suffered  most  calamitious  alterations,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
increasing  tyranny  of  the  government  An  insurgent  of  the  name  of  Eingberriog 
had  in  1812  destroyed  nearly  all  the  cattle,  the  grain,  and  the  orchards.— The  sa- 
tives  are  Buddhists  in  religion.  Their  language  is  monosyllabic.  The  have  great 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  word  ending  with  a  consonant  They  were  long  inde* 
pendent,  previously  to  their  subjugation  by  tiie  Birmans;  and,  though  invaded  by 
the  Moguls  and  the  Peguans,  had  never  been  so  far  subdued  as  to  acknowledge  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power.  The  province  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  called  the  May* 
woon.  In  1783  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Birman  government  In  1811  tbe 
insurgent;  Kingberring,  subjected  the  whole  province,  but  was  defeated  in  that  aod 
the  following  year.  No  quarter  was  given  in  this  contest,  and  entire  villages  were 
exterminated.  The  refugee  Arracaners,  called  Mughs,  are  said  not  to  be  eocou* 
raged  by  the  British,  into  whose  dominions  they  have  retired ;  but  their  determiDcd 
character,  and  the  extreme  unhealthtness  of  their  haunts  to  all  who  enter  them  nw" 
the  west,  render  it  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking  to  expel  them.  The 
City  of  Am.  city  of  Arracan  is  in  latitude  29^  40'  N.  and  longitude  93^  5'  E.  It  hts 
"^*  a  fort  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  houses,  except  on  the  north-east, 

where  it  has  a  large  lake.     The  Birmans  found  considerable  booty  when  ^^/ J?, 
this  place  in  1783.     The  object  which  they  valued  most  was  a  brazen  and  hi# 
burnished  statue  of  Gaudma,  about  ten  feet  high,  which  had  been  for  centuries  visitej 
by  venerating  pilgrims  from  remote  countries,  being  considered  as  a  direct  copy 
the  original  Rishi,  taken  from  the  life.     This  statue,  along  with  five  gigantic  images 
of  Racshyas,  or  demons,  and  an  enormous  gun,  thirty  feet  in  length,  were  earns 
off  in  triumph  to  Ummerapoor  by  water. 

•  Aaatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  223.  f  See  p.  172  of  this  volome. 
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On  the  Anacan  coast  is  the  island  of  Cheduba,  the  most  westerly  of  a 
coasiderable  cluster  of  inhabited  and  fertile  islands.  It  is  said  to  have 
a  good  harbour.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  navigated  by  boatSy 
but  not  safe  for  large  vessels.  It  is  governed  by  a  Chekey  or  lieutenant,  deputed  by 
the  Biraian  goveijunent 

The  kingdom  of  Ava,  separated  from  Arracan  by  the  Anoopectoo- 
niu  mountains,  includes  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the  interior  of  which, 
yiBg  towards  Yunnan,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  The 
mcient  capital,  Ava,  is  now  in  ruins ;  the  materials  of  the  houses,  which  consisted 
:hiefly  of  wood,  having  been  removed  to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoor ;  but  tlic 
^und  still  retains  traces  of  former  streets  and  houses,  and  the  walls  of  the  forts  and 
:be  embankments  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  country,  are  conspicuous. 
There  are  also  several  temples  standing,  two  of  which  are  eminently  sacred ;  the 
me  containing  a  statue  of  Oaudma,  twenty-four  feet  high,  formed  of  a  single  block 
)f  marble,  and  called  Logatherow  Praw;  the  other,  Shoe-gunga  Praw,  is  the  favour- 
ie  place  for  the  administration  of  the  most  important  oaths.  These  temples  suffer 
1  gradual  decay,  no  violence  having  been  offered  to  them.  The  whole  scene  exhi- 
>its  a  striking  assemblage  of  ruins,  the  ponderous  monuments  of  human  labour  being 
)Temin  with  ivy,  brambles,  and  other  wild  vegetation. 

The  modem  capital  Ummerapoor,  four  miles  east  from  the  preceding, 
ttands  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  extensive  lake.  Its  site  being  quite 
>eoinsular  during  the  periodical  floods,  exhibits  a  splendid  appearance,  from'the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  boats,  the  great  extent  of  the  water,  and  the  height  of  the 
RUTounding  mountains.  Venice  is  the  place  with  which  it  is  most  fitly  compared. 
Fhe  fort  is  an  exact  square,  with  four  principal  gates,  and  a  small  one  on  both  sides 
)f  each,  making  twelve  in  all.  At  each  comer  there  is  a  large  projecting  bastion. 
(t  is  respectable  as  an  eastern  fortification,  and  considered  by  the  natives  as  impreg- 
nable, never  having  been  assaulted  by  any  enemy  skilled  in  artillery  tactics.  The 
:iij  has  a  few  houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  belong  to  the  royal  family.  All 
!he  houses  are  roofed  with  tile ;  and  it  is  the  custom  to  have  earthen  pitchers  filled 
nth  water  standing  on  the  roof  to  be  ready  for  extinguishing  accidental  fires.  The 
lobounded  expenditure  of  gilding  on  the  roofs  of  the  religious  buildings  both  without 
uid  within,  gives  the  city  an  extraordinary  degree  of  splendour.  There  is  in  some 
>f  the  streets  a  brilliant  display  of  Birman  utensils,  and  silversmith's  goods.  In 
ISIO)  when  Captain  Canning  visited  the  place,  most  of  the  shops  had  disappeared, 
md  the  entire  city,  including  the  fort  and  palaces,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
]oyal  library  is  in  an  angle  of  the  fort,  and  consists  of  100  ornamented  chests,  well 
Hied  with  books  of  history,  romance,  medicine,  music,,  and  painting,  but  chiefly 
livinity.  There  are  four  magistrates,  each  of  whom  has  a  district  of  the  city  allotted 
0  him,  and  a  regular  order  of  lawyers  is  attached  to  their  courts  of  justice  as  agents 
md  pleaders.  Ummerapoor  was  founded  in  1783  by  the  same  monarch  who  after- 
wards capriciously  abandoned  it  for  a  comparatively  wretched  situation  higher  up  the 
iver.  In  1800  the  population  of  Ummerapoor  was  estimated  by  Captain  Coxe  at 
175,000,  and  the  houses  from  20,000  to  25,000 ;  but  in  1810,  Captain  Canning  was 
^f  opinion  that  the  population  had  diminished  one  half. 

Bamoo,  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  empire,  is  only  twenty  miles  |  bmmkk 
rem  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  was  taken  from  that  nation  by  the  present  Birman 
Ijnasty.     It  is  in  Lat  24**  N.  and  Long.  96<>  66'  E. 

MoDchaboo,  though  a  small  place,  is  greatly  venerated  as  the  birth  |  Monehaboo. 
*lace  of  Alompra;  and  was  the  capital  during  his  reign.  Lat.  22^  40^  N.  Lqng.  96^ 
^'  £•  Chagaing,  in  Lat.  21°  64'  and  Long.  96°,  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  cot- 
oa  which  is  embarked  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  is  a  great  religious  resort  on 
ccount  of  its  numerous  temples.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  idols, 
Ad  of  fire  works,  particularly  rockets  of  an  uncommon  size,  in  which  the  Birmans 
i^e  great  delight.  Forty  miles  down  the  Irawaddy,  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Pa- 
;ahm,  once  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  but  abandoned  as  the  metropolis 
Q  consequence  of  a  supposed  divine  admonition.  Long  afler  this  it  continued  to 
*e  the  second  city  in  the  empire ;  but  in  1809  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  insurgent 
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Nakonek*  The  remains  of  its  innumerable  temples  prore  it  to  hare  been  a  place 
of  extraordinary  splendour.  Sillahmew  was  in  1795  a  largo  town^  embellished  wiili 
temples,  and  famous  for  a  manufactory  of  strong  and  richly  coloured  silks,  but  when 
visited  by  the  British  mission  in  1809  it  was  found  ruined  and  desertedi  havings  like 
the  preceding,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  Nakonek. 

shauijijgewa.  |  Shombigewn,  on  the  Irawaddy,  is  eight  days'  journey  from  Unomefih 
poor.  Here  the  road  to  Arracan  branches  off.  Yanangheoom,  another  town  a  fe« 
miles  from  the  former  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  potters.    Five  miles  east  from  TansA- 

gheoom,  are  the  celebrated  pretoleum  wells  already  mentioned,  which 

are  dug  to  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  fathoms,  and  about  four  feet  wide. 
Iron  pots  are  let  down  to  receive  the  pretoleum.  When  the  produce  fails,  the  weit 
is  deepened  through  a  hard  rock,  to  renew  the  spring.  This  commodity,  which  ii 
in  great  abundance,  is  sold  very  cheap  on  the  spot  Its  principal  expense  c<Hi0i5i& 
in  the  earthen  pots  which  contain  it,  and  the  charge  of  carriage. 
ProiM.  I      Prome,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Irawaddy,  in  Lat  18°  50'  N.  and 

Long.  95°  £•  is  on  the  boundary  which  separates  Ava  Proper  from  Pegu.  In  1796 
it  was  larger  and  more  populous  than  Rangoon,  and  was  supposed  to  contain  40,0(Ki 
inhabitants,  but  in  1809  it  was  found  deserted,  its  shops  shut  up,  and  the  p<^ulatioa 
consisting  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

SAvagfttribei.  |  Ava  contains  different  half  savage  tribes.  The  southern  forests  aft 
inhabited  by  a  very  peaceable  race  called  the  KaraVnes.  The  Kains,  or  Yoo,  live 
in  the  hills  between  Ava  and  Arracan,  forming  four  vassal  principaUties,  stfid  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  Birman.*  The  northern  parts  adjoining  Thibet,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Leess. 

LQwuhan. .  |  The  eastom  parts  of  Ava  are  scarcely  known,  where  the  kingdom  of 
Lowashan  extends  along  the  two  sides  of  the  river  of  Pegu.  Two  towns  of  this  i 
province  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Quang-tong,  and  Chiamay.  Near  this 
last  is  a  lake,  which  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  grossly  exaggeraioti 
in  size,  and  described  as  the  origin  of  four  rivers  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Cambo- 
dia ;  an  idea  now  rejected. 

In  these  obscure  regions,  old  travellers  mention  a  city  and  country 

under  the  name  of  Barma,  or  Brama,  which  they  describe  as  a  separate 
kingdom  of  Ava,  and  whose  king  sometimes  carried  on  wans  against  the  kuig  oi 
Ava-t 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  occupies  the  low  lands  watered  by  the  In- 

waddy,  and  the  Tlialayn,  and  comprehends  the  sea  coast  from  Arracan 
to  Siam.  The  name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bagoo,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
capital. 

About  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  the  country  is  much  infested  bj 
elephants,  which  devastate  the  early  crops  of  rice  and  sugar-cane.  This  country  u 
reUeved  from  many  severe  laws  by  which  it  was  oppressed  as  a  conquered  coantrj: 
but  still  its  native  inhabitants  are  not  admitted  to  places  of  trust  and  power.  Con- 
taining much  timber,  particularly  teak,  this  province  has  long  been  famous  for  ship- 
building. The  Arabs  built  vessels  here  in  1707.  The  inhabitants  were  more  early 
civilized  than  the  Bit  mans,  and  were  once  a  powerful  nation.  Their  language,  which 
is  called  Mon,  is  quite,  original,  being  neither  related  to  the  Birman  nor  the  Siamese. 
The  country  has  continued  in  a  state  of  great  desolation  since  the  sanguinajy  wais 
of  the  Birmans.  In  IS  12,  3000  men  were  demanded  as  the  quota  of  the  thiity-two 
districts  of  Pegu, -for  the  Arracan  war;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  coUoct  that 
number. 

cityof  Pesa»  |  The  city  of  Pegu  is  ninety  miles  up  the  river  from  Rangooo.  The 
fort  and  all  the  houses  were  destroyed  by  Alompra,  and  the  people  carried  into  cap- 
tivity; the  temples  alone  were  spared.  About  1790,  Minderagee  issued  orders  to 
rebuild  the  city.  Several  priests  returned  to  it,  a  few  poor  families,  and  some  fol- 
lowers of  the  court,  as  the  viceroy  fixed  his  residence  here.  The  merchants  and 
artizans  continued  to  live  ai  Rangoon.     In  1795,  its  inhabitants  were  7000.     It  is 

*  AsUtic  UesearchesyVol.  v.  t  Uandeblo,'  Itin.  p.  114. 
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now  ftaeed  round  with  a  etoceade  eleven  feet  high.  The  houses  heing  extremely 
combustible,  a  long  hook  is  placed  at  each  door  for  pulling  down  the  thatch  in  case 
of  fire,  to  pn^eat  it  ft'ooi  spreading.  The  most  remarkable  object  at 
this  place  is  Shoemadoo,  the  onlj  temple  which  has  been  kept  in  repair. 
It  consistB  of  a  solid  pyramid.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  162  feet  At  the  base 
it  is  octagonal^  and  spired  at  tiie  top.  Its  height  is  861  feel.  On  the  top  is  a  tee  or 
gallery,  in  tiie  fiMrm  of  an  umbrella,  fifty-sLx  feet  in  circumference,  supported  by  iron 
pillars,  the  whc^e  being  superbly  gilt.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  mortar.  Its 
name  sMtne  to  be  compounded  of  shoe,  the  term  for  gold,  and  madoo,  a  contraction 
for  Makadeo.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  built  600  years  before  Christ.  It  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  Marco  Polo.  He  describes  the  mausoleam  erected  by  a  king 
of  Mien,  the  towers  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  a  multitude 
of  small  silver  bells,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  emitted  agreeable  sounds. 
These  towers  were  of  a  pyramidal  form.  If  these  delkieations  are  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  traveller  described  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo,  they  prove,  at  least,  that 
the  taste  of  the  Pegaans  in  architectnre  has  not  changed  for*  several  ages. 

The  principal  seapport  of  the  empire  is  ilangoon  in  Pegu.  The  en-* 
trance  of  the  river,  below  this  place,  resembles  that  of  the  Ganges,  but 
is  more  commodious  for  navigation.  The  town  stretches  about  a  mile  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broadt  In  1795,  it  con- 
tained 5000  taxable  houses.  In  1312,  they  had  been  reduced  to  1500,  by  fire  and 
bad  govemment.  A  little  above  the  month  of  the  Pegu  river  is  Siriam,  formerhr  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  while  the 
Portuguese  first,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch,  had  a  factovy  at  it.'  II  was  the  mart  for 
rubieid,  and  ^ere  was  a  great  exportation  of  the  earthefn  ware,  the  tin  and  rice  of 
Martaban,  the  capital  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  a  much  frecjuented  harbour  before 
the  Bimian  monarch  shut  it  up.    The  same  trade  was  also  carried  on  at  Tavoy. 

Among  the  places  taken  by  the  Birmans  from -the  king  qf  Siam  to  the 
south  of  Pegu,  are  Tavoy  and  Tenasserim,  each  of  which  names  is  ap- 
plied to  a  country,  a  river»  and  a  town.  '  Below  the  eity  of  Tenasserim,  about  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  sea-poit  of  Mergui,  whirii  is 
provemed  by  an  officer  sent  from  the  Birman  eapitah  '  At  this  place,  a  number  of 
Mahometans  are  settled,  and  some  Romish  Christians,  who  have  a  priest  and  a 
church.  The  Mergui  islands,  an  archipelago'extendipg  along  this  coast  |  Meifai* 
135  miles,  are  not  inhabited,  though  the  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile* 

To  the  sonth  of  these  is  the  island  of  Junkseylon,  about  fifty-four  |  JmOwjiM. 
miled  long  and  fifteen  broad,  separated  from  the  main^land  by  a  shallow  channel,  a 
mile  in  breadth,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  It  has  a  harbour  called  Popra  at 
the  north  end,  which  may  be  entered  over  a  mud  bar  daring  the  spring  tides,  by  ships 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  anchorage  roQnd>the  island  is  generally  good. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  previously  to  the  establishment  of  Prinee^  of  Wales* 
Island.  It  has  valuable  tin  mines,  which  ai'e  woriced  by  the  natives ;  the  metal  is 
smelted  by  the  Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is  Terrowa.  It  was  taken  fi^m  the  Siamese 
iQ  1810.  It  now  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  a  mixture  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayoon  sent  from  Ava,  who  watches  with  jealousy  the  approach  of  any  European 
ship  of.  war,  but  merchant  ships  readily  obtain  refreshments  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Birmans  differ  remarkably  in  physical  and  in  moral  character  from 
the  Hindoo&f    Lively,  iinpatient,  active,  and  .irascible,  they  have  none 
of  the  habitnal  indolence  of  the  natives  of  Indostan,  nor  are  they  addicted  to  that 
gloomy  jealousy  which  prompts  so  many  eastern  nations  to  immure  their  females  in 
the  soUtildes  of  a  barainw    The  sexes  have  equally  free  intercourse  as  in  Europe, 
\iut  th€7  treat  Jthe  women  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Their  testimony  in  a  court 
of  justice  is  less  valued*    They  are  oflea  sold  or  lent  to  strangers  without  blame  or 
scruple.    They  are  much  engaged  in  labour,  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  con- 
jugal tie.    The  Birmana  participate  of  the  Chinese  physiognomy.    The  women, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  are  fairer  than. those  of  the  Hindoos,  but  less  deli- 
cately formed.    The  men  ace  not  tall,  but  active  and  muscular.    They  pluck  their 
Vol.  II. — M  m 
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beardsy  aid  thus  give  thenuielvea  a  yoathful  appearance.  Both  men  and  wonei 
colour  the  teeth  anS  the  edges  of  the  eje-lids  with  black.  Maniages  aie  not  cob- 
tiaeted  before  puberty.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  but  concubinage  is  admitted  with- 
out limitation.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned.  They  are  less  delicate  aod 
cleanly  in  their  eating  than  the  Hindoos.  They  kill  no  domestic  animals,  being  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion,  but  make  abundant  use  of  game.  The  lower  orders  eai 
hzards,  guanas,  and  snakes.  They  are  veiy  indulgent  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  strangers.  The  sitting  posture  is  reckoned  among  them  the  most  respectful, 
though  this  mark  of  deference  has  been  mistaken  by  some  strangers  for  an  expres* 
sion  of  insolence. 

Lragmgcs.  I  The  Pali  kmguage  is  that  of  the  sacred  text  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Sim 
The  Birman  dialect  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  The  character  in  coounOD 
use  is  a  round  Nagari,  consisting  of  curves  following  the  analogiea  of  the  sqoan 
Pali.*  It  is  written  from  left  to  right,  like  the  languages  of  Europe*  The  comiooii 
books  are  composed  o(  the  palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engra?ed  viib 
stiles,  and  are  better  executed  than  tho^  of  the  Hindoos.  Sometimes  they  write  as 
plates  of  gilded  sheet  iron.'f  In  a  Birman  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  missioo- 
aries  could  scarcely  discover  tkree^  genuine  Sanscrit  words ;  but  many  syllables  ue 
found  coinciding  with  those  of  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Chinese.  A  knowledge 
of  letters  is  very  generally  diffused.  Many  read  end  write  the  vulgar  tongue,  thougi 
few  understand  the  learned  and  sacred  volumes.  The  Birmans  are  fond  of  poetij 
and  music,  and  in  the  latter,  make  use  of  an  instrument  formed  of  a  series  of  reds 
on  the  principle  of  Pan's  reed.  They  possess  epic  and  religious  poems  of  great 
celebrity,  and  recite  in  vers&  the  .exploits  of  their  heroes.  Colonel  Symes  was  asto- 
nished at  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the  royal  library,  where  the  contents  of 
each  chest  are  written  on  the  outside  in  letters  of  gold. 

Cafandttr.  |  The  Birman  year  iu  divided  into  twelve  months  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days  alternately,  and  every  third  year  is  made  up  by  an  intercalary  month. 
They  reckon  the  days  of  the  month  from  the  first  of  the  moon  to  the  full,  and  tbea 
in  a  retrograde  order  from  the  fuH  to  the  next  new  moon. 
Maauftetam  The  Birmans  excel  in  the  art  of  gilding.  The  capital  maintains  a 
•ndeommeice.  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Yunnan,  the  nearest  provioc? 
of  China.  It  exports  cotton,  amber,  ivory,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  betel  nuts ;  birds 
and  edible  nests  from  the  Eastern  Islands  ;  and  receives  in  return  xaw  or  manuf3^ 
tured  silk,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  paper,  sweat-meats,  and  a  variety  of  hardware.  Bj 
the  river  Irawaddy  &ere  fs  a  great  inland  trade  in  the  transport  of  rice,  salt,  aod 
pickled  spirts  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  support  the  capital  and  northern  distnct^ 
Some  foreign  articles  are  brought  by  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  mountains  by 
men,  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Irawaddy.  Broad  cloth,  some  hardware,  coai^e 
muslins,  Cossimbazar  silk  handkerchiefs,  china-ware,  and  glass,  are  the  leading  co'''* 
modities.  Some  lac,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  exported.  In  1795  the  qo^ 
tity  of  timber  exported  to  Madras  and  Calcutta  amounted  to  a  value  of  ^200,000 
sterling.  About  3000  tons  of  shipping  are,  in  peaceable  times,  built  in  this  cooDtn*) 
and  sold  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  maritime  ports  of  this  empire  are  oh^^, 
commodiously  situated  than  those  of  any  other  power,  particularly  the  barboor  ol 
Negrais.  The  currency  consists  of  sUver,  bullion,  and  lead,  in  small  pieces;  ^ 
the  Birmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  n»  coin. 

Bdigkn,  I  The  rchgion  of  the  Birmans  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  they  worslup 
under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  identical  with  the  Gautama  or  Godama  of  the  Hindoff* 
The  Rhahaana,  or  priests,  dress  in.  yellow  like  the  Chinese  bonzes,  a^d  resenwt' 
them  in  many  of  their  customs.  Their  hioonuj  or  convents,  resemble  Chinese  buii^ 
ings,  being  made  of  wood,  with  one  large  haU  in  the  interior.  They  have  no  pnn 
apartments,  publicity  being  the  prevaiUng  system*  and  no  secrets  admitted  ^^\ 
church  or  state.  They  profess  celibacy  and  abstemiousness.  They  take  only  one  fo 
daily,  which  is  about  noon.     They  do  not  dress  their  own  food,  an  occupation  ^'i^ 

.  *  M^iD.  de  I'Acad.  dei  Sdences,  1739.  tome  vii.  Sow  partie,  p.  818.  ,      .^ 
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tie jT  reckon  inoompatible  with  the  inental  oontemplations  inctiinbent  on  them.  Thej 
eceire  daily  the  GontributioBS  of  the  people  leady  dressed,  generally  consisting  of 
•oiled  rice  ^mixed  with  oil,  dried  tuid  pickled  fish,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit.  They  pre- 
sr  cold  food  to  warm.  While  perambulating  the  town  in  the  morning,  to  receive 
he  aupplies  for  the  day,  they  look  strai^t  forward  to  the  ground,  never  turn  their 
yes  aside,  do  not  solicit  any  thing,  and  scarcely  look  at  the  donors.  Their  super- 
luity  18  bestowed  on  needy  strangers  and  poor  scholars.  These  rhahaans,  or  tala- 
oins,  as  they  are  also  called,  have  composed  many  books  of  morality.  They  nev^r 
aterfere  in  political  disputes ;  and,  duimg  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  Birmans 
ind  Peguans,  were  always  respected  by  both  parties,  to  whatever  country  they 
hemselves  belonged.  They  pay  a  certain  respect  to  the  Hindoo  Brahmins,  though 
hej  do  not  follow  their  doctrines.  They  have  none  of  their  pride  of  caste,  their 
mnatund  self-tortures,  and  other  repulsive  usages ;  and  on  the  whole.  Buddhism 
rears  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  this  than  in  other  countries  where  it  is  maintained. 
Fhe  Birmans  are  extremely  fond  of  religious  processions ;  and  they  place  a  great 
raerit  in  the  building  of  temples,  neglecting,  however,  the  keeping  up  of  those  which 
^xist.  Hence  the  country  exhibits  numerous  edifices  of  this  sort  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive decay,  while  new  ones  are  erected  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Their  legal  code  is  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Menu.  .  Their  sys-  |  !««•. 
tern  provides  specifically  for  almost  every  conoeivable  crime :  it  admits  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  imprecation.  On  the  subject  of  females  it  is  offensively  minute.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  first  version  of  Sir  William  Jones's  translation  of  the  instil 
tutes  of  Hindoo  law  was  made  into  the  Birman  language  by  an  Armenian,  for  the 
use  of  the  Birman  sovereign,  in  1796. 

In  the  Birman  empire,  the  sot ereign  is  completely  despotic.  When  |  oonanmmL 
any  thing  belonging  to  him  is  mentioned,  the  epithet  *'  golden"  is  attached  to  it. 
When  he  is  said  to  have  heard  any  thing,  '*  it  has  reached  th^  golden  ears:"  a  per- 
son admitted  to  his  presence  '^  has  been  at  the  golden  feet:"  the  perfume  cif  roses 
is  described  as  grateful  to  **  the  golden  nose."  The  sovereign  is  sole  proprietor  of 
all  the  elephants  in  his  dominions;  and  the  privilege  to  keep. or  ride  on  one  is  only 
granted  to  men  of  the  first  rank.  No  honours  are  hereditary.  All  offices  and  dig- 
nities depend  immediately  on  the  crown.  The  tsaloef  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  no- 
bility; and  superiority  of  rank  is  signified  by  the  number  pf  cords  or  of  divisions. 
The  council  of  state  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  Men  of  rank  have 
their  barges  dragged  by  war  boats,,  common  water-men  not  being  admitted  into  the 
same  boat  with  Siem.  Temporary  houses  are  built  for  them  at  the  places  where  they 
mean  to  stop  in  travelling* 

A  singulariy  absurd  custom  takes  place  in  this  country  in  certain  forms 
of  poKtical  hom^lge  shown  to  a  white  elephant,  a  preternatural  animal 
kept  for  the  purpose,  superbly  lodged  near  the  royal  palace,  sumptuously  dressed  and 
fed,  provided  with  functionaries  like  a  second  sovereign,  held  next  in  rank  to  the 
king,  and  superior  to  the  queen,  and  made  to  receive  presents  and  other  tokens  of 
respect  from  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  court  of  Ava  is  fully  as  proud  as  that  of  Pekin.     The  sovereign  |  The  eowt. 
acknoiHedges  no  equaL     The  punctilios  of  ceremony  are  numerous,  and  rigidly 
followed;  and  the  utmost  guardedness  is  observed  in  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  states.    The  manners  of  the  great  are  oflen  pleasing,  but  they  |  TiMgraL 
are  crafty;  and  the  tenures  by  which  they  hold  their  ofiices  render  them  rquicious. 
Obliged  to  give  large  presents  to  the  king,  they  have  recourse  to  extortion,  specula- 
tions in  Uade,  and  almost  universal  monopoly.     Great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are 
occasioned  by  royal  caprice. 

Colonel  8jmea  rated  the  population  of  the  Birman  dominions  at  |  Papabtion. 
seventeen  miUions;  Captain  Cox,  the  next  ambassador,  at  no  more  than  eight,  and 
Captain  Canning  believed  that  even  this  estimate  exceeded  the  truth.     A  country 
rich  by  nature,  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of  prosperity  under  tollable  manage- 
ment^ has  been  wretchedly  desolated  by  a  barbarous  government. 

Here  every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  liable  to  be  called  out  on  railitanr  |  Amf. 
duty.    The  only  standing  army  consists  of  a  few  undisciplined  native  Christians  and 
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renegadoes  from  other  countries,  who  act  as  artiUeiy;  averj  small  body  of  csnhy, 
and  about  2000  miserable  infantry.  The  armies  are  eomposed  of  lories  raised  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion  by  the  princes  and  lords,  who  hold  their  lands  oo  tiiis  con- 
dition. They  have  never  exceeded  60,000  men.  The  family  of  each  soldier  k 
responsible  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  the  whole  are  put  to  deadi  when  he  proves 
guilty  of  cowardice  or  desertion.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  muskets  and  sabiw; 
Uie  cavalry,  who  are  all  natives  of  Cassay,  carry  spears  seven  or  eight  feet  loog. 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  Birman  military  force  consists  of  war-boats,  whid 
are  furnished  and  manned  by  the  different  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  in  nniD- 
bers  proportioned  to  their  respective  sizes.  Formerly  the  king  could  on  a  short 
notice  command  500  of  these  boats.  They  carry  forty  or  fifly  rowers,  each  ansed 
with  a  sword  and  lance,  about  thirty  soldiers  with  muskets,  and  a  piece  of  ordnuiK 
on  the  prow.  They  make  an  impetuous  attack,  and  use  grapples  for  boarding;  but 
lying  deep  in  the  water,  they  are  easily  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  iriipulse  of  anodur 
of  larger  size. 

M&fwmf.  I  The  king  claims  one-tenth  of  all  Ihe  produce,  and  tlie  same  aiDOOBt 
on  all  imports.  The.revenue  arising  from  customs  is  mostly  taken  in  kind;  a  mbiII 
part  of  it  is  converted  into  cash;  tiie  rest  is  distributed  in  lieu  of  salaries  to  the  tt- 
nous  departments  of  the  court .  Money  is  never,  except  on  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sions, disbursed  from  the  royal  coffers.  Insatiable  hoarding  is  here,  as  in  otbfr 
oriental  countries,  a  standing  maxim  of  state  policy;  and  the  riches  actually  in  the 
possession  of  this  monarch  must  be  immense;  but  how  heavily  must  the  wheels  of 
commerce  more,  and  how  low,  comparatively,  must  tho  scaie  of  national  wealth 
and  power  stand,  when  maxims  so  narrow  and  absurd  fetter  every  part  of  die  na- 
chine! 

By  some  this  empire  has  been  regarded  as  a  formidable  barrier  to  die 
progress  of  British,  ambition  and  cupidity  in  an  easterly  diredion.  The 
nnsatisfactoiy  naturs  of  these  extended  continentar  possessions  will  probably  of  itself 
limit  that  ambition.  especiaHy  where  the  field  becomes  comparatively  new^  and  wberr 
fiuther  extension  does « not  promise  to  contribute  to  the  permanent  retention  of  then 

t resent  possessions,  but  must  rather,  on  the  contrary,  expose  ^em  to  new  dangeni. 
a  ItB  present  state  this  eippire  is  a  very  desirable  barrier  between  the  British  and 
the  Chinese  government's,  being  too  weak  to  offer  serious  molestation  to  a  poverfol 
neighbour,  and  too  inhospitable  to  afford  temptation  to  an  invading  army.  It  is  o^ 
like  the  desefia  that  separate  th^  Chinese  from  the  Russian  dominions.  If  this  » so 
advantage  to  the  repose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  humanity  must  regret  that  ii 
assumes  this,  character,  by  giving  rise  to  so  large  a  portion  of  misery  and  desola(i(« 
within  itself.  Tet  periiaps  &e  most  sanguine  political  Quixote  would  find  it  a  dift- 
cult  task  to  sketch  even  in  theory,  a  plan  on  which  the  Birman  dominions  could  bt 
put  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of  poUtical  and  civil  prosperity,  consistently  vitb 
the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  and  safe  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  regeneratoi^- 
FiuijMyt  I  In  ISIO  there  were  ^four  Protestant  missionaries  in  Ava,  ncovi^ 
■*!*'"***'  I  which,  fiDm  the  maxims  of  toleration  established  in  it,  seemed  to  affonl* 
bir  field  for  the  operation  of  rational  instruction :  but  the  progress  made  seems  to  hare 
been  inconsiderable ;  and,  in'  a  govifemroent  so  capricious  and  despotic,  the  policy  on 
the  head  of  toleration  mtLy  b^  suddenly  reversed,  as  soon  as  prejudice  or  inalicc, 
conceived  by  interested  individuals,  may  choose  to  represent  the  spread  of  new  opi- 
nions as  a  ground  of  political  alarm.  The  chief  safety  of  these  benevolent  indivi; 
duals  is  probably  derived  from  the  respect  paid  to  the  British  power,  as  estabBbec 
in  tho  immediate  vicinity. 

AJgiJf  I  There  is  a  chain  of  blands  extending  from  Point  Negrais,  in  Pee^- 
undt.  I  to  the  north  end  of  tiie  island  of  Sumatra,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  sbore 

of  the  Birman  peninsula,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  desind>le  stalioo 
for  any  enterprising  European  country,  entertaining  an  ambition  to  open  a  cowme^' 
eial  intercourse  with  the  Birman  empire.  This  chain  is  divided  into  two  groups,  tw 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands. 

The  Andamans,  on  the  north,  are  the  largest  group  of  the  two.  Po^cr 
this  name  thay  were  known  to  tho  Arabians  in  the  ninth  CflDtury-   ^^ 
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iaurgest  idand  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  twentj-t^o  in  its  greatest 
br^th.  It  is  indented  with  deep  Imys,  fonning  excellent  harbourSy,and  divided  bj 
large  gulfs,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  almost  crosses  the  island, 
accorduig  to  the  charts  prior  to  that  which  Dalrymple  has  attach^  to  the  narrative  of 
Col.  Sjmes.  la  this  last  we  find  the  island  divided  into  three  by  verj  narrow  chan- 
nels. The  maps  of  the  16th  centuiy  also  represent  it  as  a  long  chain  of  small 
ii^lands.  The  soil  consists  of  a  strong  stotum  of  blackish  earth ;  the  |  ProdQctknM. 
rocks  ar^  a  wbite  quaitz.  We  are  informed  that  it  contains  some  mineral  products, 
and,  among  the  feat,  quicksilver.^  There  are  extensive  forests,  containing  some 
valuable  trees ;  such  as  the  ebony,  and  the  metton*,  or  bread-fruit  tree  of  Nicobar. 
The  only  quadrupedis  found  here  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and  rats.  The  sea  abounds 
in  fish,  among  which  are  mullet,  soles,  and  excellent  oysters. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  are  low  in  civilization,  and  probably  |  iniMMcaiifi.' 
oaombab.  Their  antipathy  to  strangers  isjsingularjy  strong,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  been  in  some  measure  justified  bj  atrocities  committed  by  piratical  crews. 
They  have  wdotty  hair,  the  negro  countenance,  and  the  ferocious  and  crafty  charac- 
ter of  the  negro  race.  Their  barbarous  language  resembles  no  dialect  either  of  Indos- 
tan  or  CUn-India.f  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  great  negro  race  of  Oceanica 
spread  over  New  Guinea  and  Tan  Diemen's  land.  These  savages  scarcely  knew 
how  to  build  a  boat,  or  to  manage  a  rope  :  but  they  have  acquired  a  little  more  civi- 
lizatioQ  in  consequence  of  an  English  establishment  having  been  formed  on  the 
great  Andaman,  to  which  some  criminals  have  been  sent  from  Bengal. 

The  Nicobar  isluids  form  three  smaQ  groups.  The  most  northerly  is 
called  Car^Nicpbar.  Next  to  these  are  the  Nicobars  Proper,  three  in 
number,  forming  jointly  a  large  and  excellent  haibour.  The  Sambelong  islands  are 
the  inost  southerly.  All  these  islands  produce  plenty  of  cocoas,  areca,  |  Prodoctioos. 
sugar  canes,  Lamrtu  ca99iaf  excellent  teak  wood,  and  sassafras  of  the  best  aromatic 
qualify*!^  The  tree  called  by  the  natives  hmmf  and  meJlari  by  the  Portuguese, 
bears  a  fruit  superior 'to  the  bread  tree  of  Otaheit^,  froii&  Svhich  it  differs  in  botanical 
character.  Tl^  cattle  brought  to  them  from  Europe  have  multiplied  amazingly,  and 
the  edible  birds'  nests,  so  much  esteemed  in  China,  abound  both  here  and  in  the  An- 
damans. The  inhabitants  are  copper-coloured,  with  small  oblique  eyes.  |  inbtiiitiiKa. 
Attached  to  dieir  dress  is  a  small  stripe  of  cloth  hanging  behind,  which  gave  'origin 
to  the  absurd  stories  of  an  ignorant  Swedish  sailor  Keeping,  who  induced  Linnaeus  to 
infer  {he  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails.  Their  language  and  origin  have  not 
yet  been  investigated;  but  they  are  conjectured  to  be  of  Peguan  descent. 

The  Danes  are  the  acknowledged  nmaters  of  these  islands^  and  formed  on  the 
isle  of  Kamorta  a  small  establishment  whidi  they  cftlled  New  Zealand,  but  aderwards 
gave  up  to  a  Moravian  fiiaternity.  The  Austrian^  proposfid'to  found  a  colony  here  in 
1778;  but  they  yielded  to  the  claims  of  Denmark. 

To  the  east  of  these  islands,  and  belonging  to  neither,  though  nearest  |  BairenUand. 
to  the  Andamans,  being  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  is  the  picturesque  volcano  of 
Baxren  Ishmdy  which  emits  a  reddish-coloured  lava. 

*  HsiDiiton,  11. 68.  dvo.  edit,  quoted  by  Watckenaer. 

-f  Cold>rook  and  Fontana.  Asiat  ftesearchea,  vol.  iii.  and  iv.    Syme'a  Embassy  to  Ara* 
p.  137—138. 

t  Pj^.  -PrciSQt  9t«te  of  theNisobar  Iskads^  cb.  17.  (Copenhagen,  1804,  in  Danish.) 
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PART  II. 

Tb$  kmgdcmi  of  Laot^  Tonquin^  Coehin-CkinOf  Camhoiia^  Siamj  Mdacea^  and  ik 

InUrior. 

When  we  direct  our  views  to  the  central  |MffU  of  the  Chin-Indian  legicn,  the 
lights  of  geography  become  feebler  and  feebler,  and  at  last  entirely  desert  us. 
Kiosdom  of  We  are  totally  unable  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  kingdom  of  YaDgoma, 

TangooM.  which  is  govomed  by  a  Buddhist  priesthood,  abounds  in  rice,  in  the  no- 
ble metals,  in  benzoin,  in  musk,  which  is  exported  from  it  to  Ava,  and  above  all,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  beauty  and  gallantry  of  its  women,  who  are  much  in  request  with  the 
voluptuous  jnonarchs  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  D'Anville's  map  places  Yan* 
goma  near  the  sources  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Meinam*  or  river  of  Siam.  b 
other  modem  maps  it  is  left  out,  as  too  uncertain  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  onljf  by  conjecture  that  we  assign  the  situation  of  the  couotiy  of 
Lac-Tho,  which,  according  to  a  recent  traveller,  lies  to  the  north  of  Laosi 
between  Tonquin  and  £hina.  According  to  this  traveller,  or  rather  the  reports 
which  he  has  collected,  it  is  a  table-land  without  rivers,*  but  a  moist  soil,  abounding 
in  bamboos,  and  laid  out  in  rice  fields^t  This  country,  which  contains  no  towm» 
exports  bufialoes  and  raw  cotton,;|;  in  exchange  for  salt  and  silk  manufactures.  The 
people  wear  cotton  stuffs  and  the  bark  of  a  particular  tree;  they  labour  under  the  un- 
fortunate effects  of  a  perpetual  civil  war,  carried  on  among  the  hereditary  chiefa  to 
whom  they  are  subject.  Over  these  the  king  of  Tonquin  exercises  a  noBoiiud  sore- 
stannenortiie  reignty.  Some  of  the  Lac-Tho  tribes  are  said  to  five  in  all  the  ffimphcitj 
faitehitanti.  ^^^  golden  Qge ;  families  possess  their  goods  in  common;  the  crops  arc 
left  in  the  fields  without  protection;  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  kept  open  dajand 
night;  strangers  are  welcomed,  and  treated  with  cordial  hospitality;  and  passengeis 
are  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  the  fruits  as  they  go  along.§  This  vague  desciip- 
tion  obliges  us  to  consider  Xiac-Tho  as  nothing  else  than  Laos,  under  the  CbiBe^^ 
appellation  of  Lac-Tchoo.  Still  it  may  be  said,  that  we  know  not  for  certain  that 
this  Chinese  term  really  applies  to  Laos.  The  map  of  d' AnviUe  shows  that  he  hesi- 
tated on  that  point* 

A  traveller  possessing  sufficient  courage  and  address  to  find  his  way  by  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Birman  doimnions,  would  make  interesting  discoveries  by  directing  ^ 
course  to  the  east  through  the  province  of  Tangoma,  and  penetrating  the  almost  us* 
lOiigdonior  I  known  territory  called  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  It  lies  north-east  froa 
^^^  I  Siam,  and  due  north  fix)m  Cambodia.     According  to  received  opioioni 

it  is  watereid  by  a  large  river,  and  this  is  concluded  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
of  Cambodia.  The  Dutch  envoy,  Wusthof,  went  up  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  met 
with  great  cataracts.  ||  Marini  agrees  with  that  traveller,  and  places  the  sources  of 
this  river  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Tuiman.ir  A  Portuguese  ttaveller  went  fro* 
China  to  Laos  by  descend^  a  river  and  crossing  a  lake.**  M.  de  la  Bissscbere,  ^ 
contradiction  to  these  assertions,  teUs  us,  that  in  Laos  there  is  no  sort  of  river.  F^ 

*  La  ^asachdre,  Etat  du  Tonqoia^  L  p.  19. 

t  Ibid.  i.  p.  346,  p.  144.  \  Ibid.  p.  200/p.  TS.  %  Ibid.  ii.  60, 61. 

I  Valentin,  Oud-und-Niew-Oitindien,  iv.  Deacription  de  Caiabo^ie,  p.  51. 

1  Marini^  Relation  du  Rcqraume  de  Laoa,  ch«  i. 

**  farrtc,  Theaamva  Bemm  ladiosnuD,  L  lib.  S,  ch.  25. 
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haps  fbeso  diflfbronoee  will  be  reooneiled  by  fiuther  diseoYeriee.  Laos  is  separated 
from  all  the  adjoining  states  by  high  mountains  and  thick  forests.  Respecting  its 
fertilityy  accounts  differ.  La  Bissachere  says  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  |  PradMtteM 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  that  rice  is  the  only  produce."*  Wusthof  and  Marini 
describe  it  as  abounding  in  provisions  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  rice  which  it  produces  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all  these  countries.  Leguminous 
crops  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities.  Many  buffaloes  are  reared.  For  tfne  grap 
tiiication  of  luxury,  it  i^ords  benzoin,  musk,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  especially 
rubles,  topazes,  and  pearls.  The  gum  lac  of  Laloo  is  above  all  so  highly  valued, 
that  the  merchants  of  Cambodia  go  thither  in  quest  of  it,  although  a  very  good  arti- 
cle is  produced  in  their  own  country.  We  are  told  that  elephants  are  so  plenty  in 
the  forests  of  Laos,  that  the  country  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  The 
greats  part  of  the  trade  of  these  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tonquinese  and 
Chinese.  But  the  Siamese  were  once  in  the  practice  of  repairing  to  them  in  cara- 
vans of  wagons  drawn  by  bufialoes,  making  a  journey  of  two  months.  Silks  and 
salt  are  sold  here.  The  latter  article  is  said  to  have  once  brought  its  weight  in  gold.t 

Marini  says  there  are  seven  provinces,  but  does  not  give  their  names.  Wusthof 
mentions  three  as  governed  by  three  vassal  princes. 

In  the  time  of  Ksmpfer,  the  principal  towns  of  the  eouDj/ry  were 
called  Lant-Shang  (which  Marini  has  converted  into  Langiane)  and 
Tsiamaya :  to  these  our  modem  maps  add  Sandepora.  The  Chinese  told  Duhalde 
that  the  word  Mohang  signified  a  town  in  the  language  of  Laos,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  capital  was  Mohang-Leng.  This  is  probably  the  Lant-Shang  of  Ksempfer, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lantkian  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Dutch 
envoy.  But  this  traveller  calls  the  capital  Winkian.  It  was  sunrounded  with  a  wall 
of  reddish  stone ;  had  a  garrison  of  50,000  men,  and  a  splendid  court 

M.  de  la  Bissacbdre,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  Laos  contains  only  one  small  town 
called  Tranmah,  containing  4000  or  5000  Tonquinese  and  Chinese.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  the  whole  of  that  missionary's  account  of  Laos  to  be  apocryphal,  or 
only  to  apply  t6  some  small  comer  invaded  by  th^  king  of  Tonquin. 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  resemble  the  southem  Chinese.  Their  com-  |  iniwiiiftBin. 
plexions  are  olive.    They  have  vigorous  constitutions,  a  good  physiognomy,  and 
gentle  and  sincere  dispomtions ;  but  are  prone  to  superstition  and  debaucheiy.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  almost  their  only  occupations. 

The  country  is  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  subject  to  an  ab-  |  oomuaat 
solute  sovereign,*  who,  according  to  old  accounts,  shows  himself  in  pubUc  only  twice 
in  the  year^  and  is  generally  the  mere  tool  of  his  priests  and  ministers.  The  heads 
of  fanuties  are  also  invested  mih  great  power.  The  talapoins  or  priests,  |  Frimkood. 
the  chief  of  whom  takes  the  title  of  rq/o,  or  king,  stand  in  no  awe  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, lead  licentious  lives,  and  oppress  both  the  people  and  the  nobles.  But  we  must 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  these  assertions  of  Marini.  According  to  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, these  talapoins  indulged  in  bantering  verses  at  the  expense  of  the  mission- 
aries. **  You  see,"  said  they,  "  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  very  complete  system 
of  religion ;  pagodas  with  gilded  spires,  pyramids,  images  of  deities  covered  with 
gold,  and  regular  ceremonies  of  devption.  We,  talapoins,  are  a  powerful,  rich,  and 
happy  priesthood :  before  you  preach  to  us  a  change  of  religion,  condescend  to  leam 
om*  language,  wear  our  dress,  hve  among  us,  follow  our  manners,  join  in  our  studies, 
enter  our  sacred  orders ;  and  when  you  have  made  diis  fair  trial,  you  shall  be  allowed 
to  preach  against  us,  and  try  to  convert-  us  to  your  faith." 

M.  de  la  Bissacheri  says  that  at  present  Laos  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  Tonquin. 

To  £e  east  of  Laos,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Tun-  |  Tonqnfai. 
nan  and  Eoansi,  is  tiie  country  which  we  call  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  bordering 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.    Its  true  name  is  Jnam,  or  Ayn(m.X    Tonquin  is  the 
name  of  the  capital. 


*  La  Bimchire,  Ettt  da  Tonquin,  I.  p.  147.  t  ValentyiH  p.  53. 

*  Valcntyn,  Lettre  d'un  roi  de  Tonqoui  i  un  foQvemcnr  de  BatariSi 
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Ififf^^l     The  Gulf  (rf*Tonqitm,  and  the  adjaoeiil8M0»aiemi»^^ 


ful  whiriwinds,  called  iyphan$m  Ailer  cairn  weather,  they  are  amiouactd 
hj  a  amall  black  eloud  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  horizon,  with  a  coppem^ioared 
mai^or,  which  gradually  brightens  till  it  becomes  white  and  briOiaflt  This  alaniuog 
sywapUua  often  precedes  the  hurricane  twelve  hours*  These  dreadful  winds  seen 
to  arise  from  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  north  wind  coming  down  from  fte  momi* 
tains  of  the  continent,  and  the  south  wind  proeeedii^  from  ^e  ocean.  Noting  caa 
exceed  their  fury.  They  are  accompanied  with  drea^ul  thunder,  li^tning  and  iwj 
rain.  After  five  or  six  hours  a  calm  Succeeds;  but  the  hurricane  soon  returns  iotiM 
opposite  direction,  with  additional  fury,  and  contmaes  for  an  equal  intend* 
CbmtA  I  According  to  the  accoupts  of  the  miaaionaries,  the  climate  of  Tooquifl 
is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  south  and  north  winds.  Rain  fidls  from  April  to  Ao* 
gust,  and  is  followed  by  a  beautiful  and  abundant  ▼egetation.  On  the  north  and  vest 
Uie  country  is  skirted  by  mountains.  The  centre  and  aea  coast  present  one  eites* 
sive  plain,  which  seems  to  owe  it$  oiigin  to  the  ^Ihivial  d^ositions  of  the  ocean  a&d 
the  rivera*!  These  low  lands  are  pfotected  ftoni  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  bf 
numerous  and  extensive  embankments,  and  are  very  productive  in  rice.  la  seTenl 
places  the  sand  and  mud  form  a  thin  half  fluid  mixture  with  the  sea  water,  when  the 
Tooquinese  creep  along  in  a  half  sitting  attitude  on  .planks,  engaged  in  fisfaiDg.  Froio 
May  to  September  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks.  The  principal  river  is  the  Seog* 
Koi,  called  in  China,  where  it  rises,  the  Eotikiang.  It  receives  the  L»-Siea 
FmiTiiuM  I  The  Tonquinese  cultivate  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  rice,  nangos; 
lemons,  cocoa  nuts,  and  pine-apples.  They  have  excellent  silk.  The  Tooquin 
oranges  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The  tea  tree  grows  In  great  plenty,  but  it  is  noi 
Implied  to  use.  Iron-wood,  and  several  other  valuable  timber  treea,'grow  oothe 
mountains,  while  the  areea  palm,  or  betel  nut  tree,  tiie  Pip9r  betk  or  betel  leaf  vine) 
indigo,  and  sugar  canes,  enrich  the  plains.  Sheep  and  asses  are  here  unkoovn. 
The  forests  are  peopled  with  tigers,  deer,  antelopes,  and  monkeys,  and  the  fields  are 
covered  with  cattle,  bufialoes,  hog6,>md  winged  game. 

xatani  I  '^^^  natural  histoiy  of  this  country  consists  of  vague  notices,  fiimisheii 
cwiwiiw.  I  by  ill  inforpied  missionaries.  When  they  boast  of  the  wild  bees,  which, 
like  those  of  Brazil,  furnish  a  limpid  and  fragrant  honey;  when  they  complain  of  the 
devastations  of  the  white  ant  9  or  th&  swarms  of  serpents  which  infest  this  mmhj 
country,  we  Recognise  the  stamp  of  tioth  in  their  artless  descriptions.  But,  vbeo 
they  tell  us  that  they  saw  monkeys  which  sung  with  aU  the  melody  of  the  nigbtin* 
gale,|  we  must  suspect  at  least  an  illusion  of  imagination  or  of  memory. 

The  miiveral  kingdom  presents  iron  in  a  very-pure  state,  abundance  of  good  copper, 
some  tin,  dnd  gold,  and  a  metal  whi(jh,»from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  appears  to 
be  zinc  in  the  state  of  muriate  or  arseniate.^    The  numerous  caverns  filled  with  f^ 
lactites  indicate  the  calcareous  nature  of  many  of  the  mountains. 
Tamil.  I      The  capital  of  Anan)  is  called  Don-Kin,  or ''  the  Court  of  the  East," 

which  we  have  converted  into  Tonquin.  U  has  now  taken  the  ofiicia}  name  of  Bac- 
Kin,  or  "the  Court  of  the  North,"  but  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  people  under  th« 
name  of  Kescho.  It  stands  on  the  river  Sang^Koi,  110  miles  from  the  sea,  aod » 
said  to  equal  Paris  in  size,||  tht>ugh  it  only  contains  40,000  inhabitants,^  a  gresi 
proportion  of  the  ground  bjeing  taken  up  with  wide  streets  and  gardens.  The  palace^ 
of  the  king  imd  mandarins  are  the  only  buildings  formed  of  so  durd>le  a  materia^  >^ 
sun-dried  brick,  and  those  of  tho  sovereign  are  distinguished  by  die  form  of  squares. 
Besides  the  capital,  there  are  thd  cities  of  Han-Tints  of  90,000  inhabitanti;  Tranasb 
of  15,000;  Kausang  of  6boi>;  Hun-Nam  of  5000;  die  hist  being  the  same  intii 
Hean,  where  the  Dutch  had  their  factofy.  In  the  cidtivated  part  of  the  eouotrf  t&f 
villages  are  closet  ogether,  and  the  fai^wny  presents  an  unhiteimpted  soceessioo  0 
houses  and  gardens  planted  with  the  vaaous  palms.  Of  the  provinces,  we  shall  0015 
Boachin,  on  the  Chinese  boundary.  • 


*  Pennant's  OutUnes  of  the  Globe,  iii.  p.  76* 
t  La  BiflMdi^re,  Btat  du  Tonquin,  i. 
I  Uchifd,  Hiat  da  ToBqni%  i.  pb  36, 


t  La  BiflMdi^K,  Btat  du  Tonquin,'  i.  p'  46^  Icob       #  ibid,  t  p.  94.       S  iM.  >'  7*^ 
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Tonqttin,  separated  from  China  iii  1868,  preserved  those  forms  of  pa- 
triarchal despotism  which  distinguish  t^o  gr«at  nations  of  Asia.  Rank, 
honours,  and  wealth,  are  concentrated  in  the  mandarin,  literaiy  and  mihtary*  The 
**  king's  men"  form  a  race  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  dynasty  of  Lc 
governed  for  manjr  ages  with  all  the  wii|dom  and  all  the  benignity  that  despotism  caa 
admit  of.  But  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Shooa  or  Shuarua,  a  sort 
of  maytur  of  the  palace,  having  become  hereditary,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  and  of  the  principal  reveivues,  soon  reduced  the  bova  or  king  to  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  monarch.  Cochin-China  was  separated,  and  it  formed,  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  N'guyen,  a  kingdom  first  tributary,  to  Tonquin  and  afterwards  its^val. 
The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  on  the  ascension 
of  a  Shooa,  gave  the  king  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  supreme  power.  With  a 
view  to  revive  his  claims  to  Cochin-China,  he  interfered  in  the  internal  revolutions  of 
that  country,  and,  with  warm  though  interested  zeal,  attacked  the  usurpers  of  the 
throne  of  N'guyen.  One  of  these  usurpers  in  revenge  invaded  Tonquin,  where  he 
destroyed  the  house  of  Le,  and  established  himself  in  the  sovereignty,  retaining  also 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  Cochin-China.  The  rightful  heir  of  the  latter,  howeiser, 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  in  re-conquering  bis  kingdom ;  and  pursuing  his 
usurpers  into  the  heart  of  Tonquin,  made  himself  .master  o£  that  country,  which  he 
kept,  under  the  pretext  that  the  house  of  L^  was  extinct.  Thus,  this  prince,  Ong» 
N'guyen-Shoong,  the  Shang-Shong  of  some  authors,  now  reigns  over  all  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Annam,  to  which  he  has  added  Lac-Tho,  Laos,  and  Cam-  I  Empinor 
bodia.  But  the  national  hatred  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  against  the  |  ^"*'"* 
Tonquinesc  ;  the  insubordination  of  Laos  and  other  parts  of  the  interior ;  (tie  sup- 
posed existence  of  an  heir  to  the  house  of  L6 ;  and  the  death  of  the  princes  who 
were  the  immediate  heirs  of  the  throne  of  N'gjuyen-Shoong,  are  circumstances 
which  compel  us  to  regard  the  Annamitic  empire  ^as  a  mere  passing  meteor. 

Tlie  Tonquinese  have  flat  and  oval  countenances,  lighter  complexions 
than  the  other  Indian  nations,  and  black,  long,  and  thick  hair.  Their 
whole  dress  consists  of  a  robe  which  reaches  their  heels.  Their  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  the  Chinese,  from  which  however  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  compound  words,  and  by  aspirate  and  hissing  sounds, 
which  are  Wanting  in  the  Chinese.^  The  Tonquinese  have  also  changed  the  written 
cliaractery  or  perhaps  they  have  preserved  one  which  has  gone  into  disuse  in  China. 
Their  Uterature  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  works  of  eloquence.  For  six  centuries 
tlicy  have  committed  the  history  of  their  country  to  writing.  Though  less  refined 
than  the  Chinese,  this  nation  seems  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  moral  vigour. 
They  have  exhibted  an  impetuous  bravery,  and  their  history  records  some  splendid 
instances  of  heroism  and  generosity.  They  are  described  as  hospitable,  faithful  in 
friendship,  and  entertaining  great  respect  for  civil  justice  ;'|'  yet  they  are  accused  of 
vanity,  fickleness,  dissimulation,  and  revenge.;];  Living  under  an  absolute  despo- 
tism, Uie  Tonquinese  h^ve  probably  few  virtues  and  few  vices  but  what  are  common 
to  them  with  their  neighbours.  Their  army,  which  amounts  to  100,000 
men,  oflen  beats  tlie  Chinese.  Their  navy,  consisting  of  200  galleys, 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  the  employment  of  a  sort  of  Grecian  fire  which 
bums  under  water.  § 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  monarch  annually  celebrates  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  agriculture.  Polygamy  exists  in  all  its  latitude.  No  woman 
claims  the  rights  generally  attached  to  matrimony,  and  they  are  discarded  by  the 
men  at  pleasure.  The  marriages  are  made  without  priests,  but  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents is  essential.  Barrenness  is  here  a  great  reflection  on  any  family,  but  the  mix- 
ture of  many  children  of  diflerent  mothers  occasions  no  inconvenience.  ||  The  pomp 
of  the  burials,  the  elegance  of  the  coffins,  the  superstitious  selection  of  particular 

•  Alex.  Bhodcfi,  Dictionariam  Anainiticum.  Roma,  1653.    Hcrvas,  Saggio  Practico,  p.  134. 
Valentyn,  Descnpt.  du  Tonquin,  p.  6. 
f  LaBiaaach^rej  ii.  p.  36,  &c. 

i  Jtfarini,  Relation  du  Tonquin,  p.  6i,  66,  &c.  (trad.  FraB^^.) 
§  La  BiaMch^re,  i.  335.  I  Marini*  p.  155. 
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•UinUioQi  for  gravesi  and  the  feAtivals  in  hoilour  of  ancestors ;  eveiy  tinBg^  in  sbort, 
remiads  us  of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  fond  of  scenic  re- 
ppesentations  of  the  comic  sort,  dancesi  and  cocking  matches.  They  have  al&o 
among  them  some  of  a  tragic  nature. 

Kn'Hi'WiiHiwM.  "^tie  Tonquinese  succeed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
cmamsrrr,  muskets,  porcelain,  Chinese  paper,  varnished  furniture,  and  hardware. 
Their  foreign  trade  consists  of  silks  of  all  sorts,  painted  calico,  earth^i  vessels, 
medical  drugs,  musk,  ginger,  salt,  dye-woods,  aloe-wood,  mavble,  alahastery  and  var- 
nished goods,*  They  .keep  up  a  great  commercial  correspondence  with  China. 
The  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  who  attempted  to  form  some  commercial  relatione 
with  Tonquin,  were  obliged  to  give  them  up ;  nor  have  the  French  heon  more  for- 
tunate* Since  these  attempts,  their  only  connection  with  Europeans  has  conslsttd 
i>f  some  visits  made  by  the  £ngUsh  merchants  of  Madras,  who  have  not  followed  sp 
^at  intercourse  with  aQy-stea£ness«  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  completely  ci- 
polled  iti  1778. 

CMkiii^ciite.  j  To  the  south  of  Tonquin  we  find  Cochik-China,!  the  geography  of 
which  has  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  number  of  contradictory  authoris  who  have 
treated  of  it  This  country,  which  was  included  along  with  Tonquin  under  the  ge* 
Vneectiintiet  I  D^^  name  of  Annamj  was  separated  from  it  600  years  ago.  It  is  un- 
■bottitoitfiD^  I  eertain  tmder  what  name  it  was  particularly  designated,  or  is  now  hy  iu 
own  inhabitants.  That  of  ^nnam  is  too  extensive.  That  of  Qutvtom,  mentioneu 
as  the  name  of  the  kingdom  by  a  good  observer,;|;  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  prin- 
cipal province.§  The  Japanese  call  the  country  to  the  west  of  China  Cotchin- 
Djina,  and  the  Europeans  have  followed  them*  But  a  new  question  riae^  here. 
What  are  the  limits  of  the  country?  The  nature  of  the  lands,  and  the  limits  occu- 
pied by  a  particular  nation,  have  made  the  Europeans  confine  their  application  of  the 
name  of,  Coclun-»China,  or  Southern  Annamj  to  the  coast  lying  between  Tonquin  and 
Tsiompa,  300  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy  in  breadth.  Wc 
ehali  not  deviate  from  this  convenient  application  of  the  term.  If  recent,  and  per- 
haps temporary  conquests,  have  subjected  the  coasts  of  Cambodia  to  the  king  of 
Cochin-China,  the  name  may  still  be  employed  with  propriety  to  distinguish  a  nation 
which,  as  well  as  their  country,  is  essentially  different  from  the  other.  The 
geography  of  the  provinces  is  still  less  satisfactory.  Those  who  follow 
some  modern  travellers,  in  extending  Cochin-China  to  the  Cape  of  Cam- 
bodia, divide  it  into  three  parts — the  high^  the  middle^  and  the  2oi0;||  or  (to  use  the 
native  names)  the  pibvince  of  Hue\  that  of  Sliang,  which  is  said  to  reach  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  degree  of  latitfide;  and  that  of  jDonnat',  which  is  identical  with 
low  Cambodia.  Ancient  travellers  give  Cochin-China  a  much  more  complicated, 
yet  probably  a  more  correct,  though  obscure  division ;  in  which  we  have  attempted 
to  fix  the  foUowing  provinces,  proceeding  from  north  to  south. 

Hufe,  H66,ir  or  Toan  Hoa,**  separated  from  Tonquin  by  a  narrow 
defile,  which  is  closed  up  by  a  wall,  contains  a  large  city,  with  a  roval 
fortified  castle,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  reigning  monarch.  This  city,  with  a 
population  of  30,000  souls,  bears  the  name  of  Ee-Hoa  in  the  popular  dialect,  and  of 
Foo-Shooang  in  the  language  of  the  mandarins.  The  province  of  Quainbin  is  in 
the  mountains*  * 

That  of  Shang,  (or,  in  the  Portuguese  orthography,  Ciam,)tt  l®ss  extensive  by  two- 
thirds  than  modem  accounts  represent  it,  contains  the  magnificent  bay  of  Turon, 
frequented  by  the  junks  of  the  Chinese  and  other  nations,  surrounded  by  a  pictu- 
resque and  fruitful  country,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  a  river  on  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Tai-Foo,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Cochin-China. JJ  It  was  in  the 

*  Vftletyn,  p.  5.  p.  31,  &ct 

t  For  additional  notices  of  Cochin-China,  see  note  at  the  end  of  Book  LIT.     PhiL  Ed. 

#  WtiBthof,  in  Valentyn,  iv.    Description  de  Cambodia,  p.  52,  S3, 
m  ^^:  ^^  Rhodes,  Relation  du  Tonquin,  au  comm* 

Cochin-China. 

>  **  Alex,  de  Rhodes»  !•  c. 
M  Barrow's  Voyage. 
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mountttfiff  of  the  soufh-west  of  Tai-Foo  that  the  Dutch  trayellers  met  wiAi  the  pro- 
vince or  tributary  principality  of  Tiam  or  Thiem,  retnored  by  d'Ativille  160  miles  to 
the  north-west,  because  this  geographer  was  not  aware  that  Laos,  from  which  Thiem 
has  been  disjoined,  extends  a  great  way  south,  between  Cambodia  and  Oochin- 
China,  coming  almost  in  contact  with  Tsiompa.*-  On  the  sea  shore  we  find  the 
province  of  Quatt-hia  (or  Quan-sia)  with  the  city  of  Banbong.  -Next  comes  the 
rich  and  fine  province  of  Quinam,  or  Quin-Nong,f  with  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
containing  10,000  souls,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Shin-shen,.  This  is  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  province  Foy  of  the  Dutch  is  called  Phayn  b^ 
the  missionaries.  In  that  of  Niaron  we  find  the  city  of  Din-Foan,  probably  the 
same  with  Qui-Foo,  mentioned  as  a  large  town  by  a  modem  traveller.;];  The  pro« 
vince  of  Niatlang  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Gochin-China.  Rafhan^  which 
d'Anville  substitutes  for  this  province,  is  merely  a  country  town  ;  atid  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  DSngoe  and  Dihheut  belong  to  the  province  of  Hu6. 

There  is  no  shore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  encroachments  from 
the  eea  than  that  of  Cochin-Ghina.  M.  Poivre  found  that,  from  1744 
to  1749,  the  sea  had  gained  190  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  rocks  in 
tho  southern  provinces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite,  and 
sometimes  with  perpendicular  fissures.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  of  Hu6-Haney 
tliree  miles  up,  there  is  an  island  of  sand,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  large  and 
ma^ificent  alabaster  rock,'which  in  several  places  is  perforated  quite  across.  It  has 
got  the  name  of  the  ^'  Hill  of  Apes."  The  coast  generally  presents  sandy  shores. 
In  such  places  the  anchoring  ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  consists  of  a  miiy 
sand  mixed  with  shells.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles. 
Opposite  to  such  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.  In  those  situations  in 
which  the  shores  are  mountaipous  and  steep  there  are  no  soundings.  It  is  opposite 
to  the  sandy  parts  that  madr^ores  and  coral  are  found  in  spots  separated  from  ono 
another  by  short  distances. 

Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  plain  TheUfh 
and  the  mountains.  These  last  enjoy  a  steady  temperate  climate ;  hut  **"'"*^- 
to  strangers  they  prove  unhi^althy,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  an  im- 
pregnation which  the  waters  derive  from  decayed  leaves  and  minerals.  In  these  live 
the  savage  tribes  called  Moys  or  Kemoysj  who  worship  the  sun,  and  employ  magical 
charms  to  preserve  their  rice  fields  from  the  depredations  of  elephants.  They  abound 
in  tigers  and  monkeys.  They  contain  some  iron  mines,  which  are  worked.  Pure 
gold  is  also  found  among  them,  and  silver  has  lately  been  discovered.  The  princi- 
pal riches  of  the  mountains  are  their  forests,  which  produce  rose-wood,  iron-wood, 
ebony,  sappan,  sandal  wood,  eagle  wood,  and  calambac — ^the  last  of  which  sells  in 
China  for  its  weight  in  gold.§  Biuh-Eiang  is  the  place  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  beautiful  tree  called  Aloexylum  verttnif  from  which  is  obtained  the  resinous 
aromatic  concretion  called  calambac,  or  in  Cochin-Chinese  kinam.  Paper  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  same  tree.||  The  common  eagle-wood  {hoia  taigle)  is  the  pro- 
duce of  trees  of  the  genus  Jigallochum.  Other  valuable  substances  are  found  here, 
such  as  gum  lac,  elaborated  by  insects  on  the  Crohn  lacciferumj  and  the  sanguis 
dracanisy  obtained  from  various  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Dracctna  ferrea  ; 
and  the  tallow  tree,  or  Setnfera  ghtinosa  of  Loureiro,  already  mentioned.lT 

The  plain  is  exposed  to  an  unsupportable  degree  of  heat  in  the  months    The  low 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  except  in  the  places  which  are  refreshed  by    •»""'^' 
the  sea  breezes.     In  September,  October,  and  November,  the  plentiful  rains,  which 
fall  exclusively  in  the  mountains,  swell  the  numberless  rivers  with  which  the  country 
is  intersected;  in  an  instant  all  the  plain  is  inundated,  the  villages,  and  even  the 

*  Wusthol^  in  Valentyn.    Deicript.  de  Cambodia,  p.  SS^ 

t  The  duenia  of  Father  Hhodea.  i  La  Bissach^re,  i. 

k  Gbarpentier-Cossigny,  mdmoire  in^dit.  ctt^  par  M.  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Tndes  et  de 
la  Chine,  p.  344,  &c. 

I  Louceiro,  Mcmorias  da  lu  Academ.  das  Scieactas  da  Lisboa,  iL  205—313.  Valentyn,  and 
the  notes  on  Batrow,  in  the  French  trandatlon,  written  by  the  author  of  this  work, 

1  3ee  page  265  »f  this  vol. 
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hoiMMMT,  are  so  many  islets.  '  Boats  are  navigated  ov^r  the  fields  and  bedgetf  and  tb 
children  in  small  1i>arks  go  out  to  fish  for  the  mice,  which  cling  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  This  is  the  season  of  inland  commerce,  large  fairs,  and  popular  fetes;  but 
the  cattle  are  sometimes  drowned,  and  are* picked  up  by  the  first  who  finds  thpD. 
In  the  months  oT  December,  January,  and  February,  the  north  wind  brings  vitb  ii 
cold  rains,  which  are  the  only  symptoms  of  winter.  This  plain  produces  an  inuneme 
quantity  of  rice,  of  which  there  is  a  double  harvest,  and  which  sells  at  less  than  i 
penny  per  pound;  also  maize,  millet,  several  kinds  of  beatts,  and  pumpkins;  all  the 
fruits  of  India  and  China,  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  canes,  the  juice  of  which  purified 
and  formed  into  cakes,  is  exported  to  China,*  particularly  from  the  province  of 
Shang;!  areca  nuts,  betel  leaf,  cotton,  silk  of  good  quality,  tobacco,  tind  indigo. 
The  ijaurus  myrrha'l  gives  a  kind  of  cinnamon  which,  for  its  camphorated  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour,  is  preferred  among  the  Chinese  to  the  cinnamon  of  CejionN^ 
The  tea  of  Cochin-China  would  be  excellent,  if  the'culture  of  it  were  rtore  atleoded 
to.  The  plant  called  dtrmxanfi^y  or  green  indigo,  would  of  itself  enrich  any  coIodt. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  have  a  small  breed  of  horses;  mules,  asses,  goats,  and  plentf 
of  poultry.  They  derive  a  good  aliment  from  Salicomictj  Arenaria,  and  other  saline 
plants,  and  the  diflcrent  species  of  Uhcs  and  Ftici,  thrown  out  upon  their  shores. 
The  sea  afibrds  them  fish,  diflferent  species  of  the  moUusca,  particularly  Holothuna 
Or  Bickos^domavy  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  all  the  nations  of  the  south-east  of 
Asia.  The  islands  of  Cochin-China  abound  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  eastern 
regions  in  the  nests  of  the  salangan  swallow,  or  hirundo  esculmia^  which  are  so  much 
in  request  among  the  epicures  of  China. 

XnhaMttntf.  |  This  country,  where  so  many  interesting  articles  of  produce  attrart 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  most  active  and  lively  nations  of 
T^rmuip  Asia.  Their  small  figures  and  olive  complexions  give  them  no  W 
RMigKNi.  plhce  in  the  scale  of  beauty.     The  common  people  follow  the  religion 

of  Buddha;  the  mandarins  study  the  writings  of  Confuciua.  The  Catholic  failli 
had  made  some  progress,  and  the  rising  church,  even  in  a  political  point  of  vicir. 
elaimed  the  protecting  care  of  the  European  powers:  but  now,  the  death  of  the 
prince,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  bishop  of  Adran,  has  left  it  without*  support  in  the 
midst  of  perils  and  of  obstacles.  Had  the  principles  of  tliat  communion,  and  thf 
governments  which  are  under  their  influence,  been  more  conspicuous  for  affording 
that  generous  tolerance  of  which  they  so  greedily  avail  themselves  when  they  take 
up  their  residence  in  other  countries,  they  would  be  entitled  to  more  sympathy  under 
thefr  difiicultics  than  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  give  them.  The  vulgar  tongue, 
though  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese,  is  not  understood  in  China.  The  written  charac- 
ters are  nearly  the  same ;  but  only  a  small  number  are  known  toiis.|| — Persons  ol 
condition  dress  in  silk.  In  manners  they  display  all  the  poUteness  of  the  Chinese' 
The  costume  of  both  sexes  consists  of  flowing  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  under  ^^^ 
are  vests  and  trousers  of  cotton.  The]  men  wear  a  sort  of  turban  on  the  head,  aw* 
use  no  shoes  or  slippers.  Their  houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  roofed  with  reeds 
add  rice  straw.  They  are  generally  surrounded  witfi  groves  of  orange  and  leraM 
»MiaflMtiiTCt  trees,  bananas,  and  cocoas.  The  Cochin-Chinese  manufacture  a  spin- 
"**•  tuous  liquor  from  rice,  for  their  own  use.     They  are  tolerable  skilfiJ  in 

the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and  their  pottery  and  stone  wares  are  handsome.  Is 
music  tjhey  have  made  some  progress.  Lord  Macartney,  during  his^tay  at  Turon, 
witnessed  a  sort  of  historic  opera,  containing  recitations,  airs,  and  choruses.  Their 
ships  are  elegantly  formed,  the  largest  being  about  sixty  tons  burden.  The  form  o: 
their  sails  is  admirably,  adapted  for  going  near  the  wind,  being  constructed  oniliP 
principles  of  a  fan,  which  is  opened  and  shut  in  a  moment.  The  rowers  move  in 
time  to  the  notes  of  a  lively  song.  The  ceremonies  and  festivals  proclaim  the  Ch'* 
aese  origin  of  the  nation.  When  the  sovereign  dies,  they  make  a  point  of  buiying 
him  in  profound  silence,  for  fear  of  conveying  the  important  intelligence  to  geefl 


•  Barrow, 

*  Lourciro,  Memorias,  i.  385. 

I  Adelung,  Mithridatc3,  i.  p.  90. 


-f  Charpentier.Cissr|ny,  loc.  cit.  p. 
4  Blancard,  lac.  citp.374. 
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faostjie  -to  Ai«  eni^^e,  who  might  seize  on  such  a  momeot  to  viait  it  with  new 
^iisastero.* 

We  have  already  mentioi^ed  that  Cochin-China  fonned  in  ancient  times 
one  state  with  Tonquin.  But  a  rebellious  governor  afterwards  erected 
Uere  an  independent  kingdom.  His  sOccessors  subdued  Tsiompa  and  Cambodia.  But, 
enertated  by  the  enjoyments  attached  to  despotism,  the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of 
JNT'guyen  allowed  their  fdvouhtes  and  ministers  to  oppress  the  people;  and  becoming 
io  a  little  the  puppets  of  their  slavish  courtiers,  they  held  the  sceptre  on  a  most  pre- 
carious tenure.  The  Tonquinese  interfered  in  the  troubles  with  which  Cochin-China 
was  agitated.  Disdaining  a  foreign  yoke,  the  three  brothers,  Taif-Sbh,  employed 
their  influence  to  raise  an  army :  from  deliverers  they  became  usurpers,  and  took 
possesion  of  the  kingdom*  One  of  these  rebels  also  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Xonquin.  He  died  m  1792,  and  his  extensive  dominions  were  divided  among  his 
sons.  The  lawful  prince,  taking  refuge  with  the  king  of  Siam,  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  bishop  of  Adran, 
who,  from  being  a  missionary,  had  become  vicar  apostolic  and  prime 
iiiioLster  to  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Cochin-China,  craved  assistance  from  France* 
lie  brought  over  to  that  country  the  heir  of  the  crown,  whom  he  had  secretly  con- 
verted, without  venturing  to  baptize  him.  France  seized  this  opportunity  to  establish 
hc^r  infi^ence  and  her  commerce  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  India,  but  was 
prevented  from  following  up  that  object  by  the  events  of  her  own  revolution.  The 
bishop  and  young  prince  returned,  attended  by  a  small  number  of  French,  but  the  bold- 
ness and  perseverance  of  N'guyen-Shooog  at  last  conciliated  the  smiles 
of  fortune.  The  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  family. of  Tay-Son 
aided  him  in  recovering  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  To  these  he  added  Tonquin, 
and  he. now  reigns  over  all  the  Chin^Indian  countries  to  the  ea^t  of  the  kingdom  of^ 
Siam.  An  intrepid  warrior  by  land  and  sea,  he  gained  admiration  foe  his  talents,  his 
correct  manners,  his  humanity,  and  a  generosity  unknown  to  Asiatics.  These  vir- 
tues were  partly  the  fruits  of  the  edncation  given  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
and  partly  the  effect  of  the  events  of  his  life.  When  arrived  at  the  summit  of  pros^ 
perity,  he  showed  himself  to  be  less  worthy ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
death  of  his  heirs,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Tonquinese,  portend  no  long  duration 
to  the  Annamitic  empire.! 

The  form  of  government  has  always  been  despotic.  The  sovereign 
is  styled  <<  the  king  of  heaven."  His  army  is  from  100,000  to  160,000 
strong,  among  whom  are  30,000  armed  With  muskets,  and  trained  to  the  European 
exercise.  The  soldiers  wear  sabres  and  pikes  of  enormous  length.  No  elephants 
are  now  employed  in  war.  A  Portuguese,  who  %vas  shipwrecked  on  the  coaiit  of 
Cochin-China,  cast  some  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  which  are  still  in  existence.  Some 
Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  M.  Olivier,  have* assisted  the  present  king  in, the  for- 
mation of  a  respectable  navy.  He  has  himself,  Uke  Peter  the  Great,  studied  the 
art  of  ship-building,  by  causing  a  European  vessel  to  be  taken  to  pieces  under  his 
eyes.  This  prmce  has  been  seen  directing  the  manceuvres  of  1200  galleys,  a  hun- 
dred of  which  carried  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  large  guns.  But  when  he  got  the 
better  of  all  his  enemies,  he  allowed  this  branch  of  his  force,  which-  is  so  essential 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  local  situation  of  his  dominions,  to  fall  into  neglect. 

The  kingdom  of  Tsiompa  is  more  the  country  of  tigers  and  of  ele- 
phants than  of  men.  Its  real  name  is  said  to  be  Bin^Tuam^X  For  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year  the  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the  heats  are  excessive,  the  w^- 
ter  is  bad,  and  all  provisions  exeept  fish  are  scarce.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
but  it  produces  cotton,  indigo,  and'  an  inferior  sort  of  8ilk.§  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Loyes,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Laos,  or  Lows,  and  the 

*  Kaeffler,  Historica  Cocbiti-Chinc  Descriptlo,  p.  72—76. 
t  La  Btasachdre,  Barrow,  &c. 

i  Kosily,  Carte  da  D^pdt  de  la  Marine,  and  the  article  Syrian  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  G^o- 
^pbie  Maritime,  par  M.  de  Grand-Pr^. 
^  La  Bissachere,  i.  p.  16.    Barrow's  Voyage,  where  it  is  written  Fen-Tan. 
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Lolos  of  Tuiman.  Tliey  me  large,  well  made,  anci  muscular ;  their  oomplexioa* 
ruddy;  their  noses  rather  flat;  anid  their  hair  long  and  black. 
Doomi.  I  Donnai,  properly  so  called,  seems  to  be  a  district  between  Tsiomn 
and  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Gambodia«  On  an  arm  of  that  large,  fine,  sod  k^ 
river,  is  the  city  of  Saigong,*  which  was  for  some  time  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Idn; 
of  Cochin-China.t  In  approaching  that  city,  we  sail  forty  miles  up  a  river  one  or 
two  miles  broad,  and  so  deep,  that  large  vessels  graze  the  verdant  banks,  while 
their  rigging  is  liable  to  get  entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  by  wfaidi 
it  is  shaded.];  Gape  Saint-Jacques,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forAis  a  very  good 
road-stead. 

Utt  AMceih  I  The  Pracel  or  Paracels,  is  a  labyrinth  of  isletSt  rocks,  and  sballovi, 
whichy  according  to  the  most  approved  charts,  extend  in  a  line  paraflel  to  the  coast 
of  Cochin-China,  between  north  latitude  10^  46'  and  16^  30',  the  mean  longitudt 
being  about  109^  east  But  some  French  navigators  have  crossed  a  part  of  (iiis 
space  without  encountering  any  rocks  or  shallows,  whence  we  must  conclude  tkt 
this  archipelago  is  in  reality  less  extensive  than  it  appears  in  oar  maps.§ 
Gooaar  Und.  |  The  island  called  Poolo-Condor,  or  ^  the  Island  of  Calabashes,'^  is 
situated  south  from  Cochin-China,  forty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  -the  river  of 
Cambodia.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  group  of  islands,  among  whkk  is  a  harbonr 
eapable  of  holding  eight  ships,  and  a  good  and  extensive  anchorage.  Here  vc5seli 
bound  to  China  purchase  provisions,  especially  bufialoes,  which  semetimes  wei;;h 
seven  quintals,  and  Chinese  p^s.  It  produces  rice  and  several  fruits,  espectnllj 
bananas,  shaddocks,  and  calabashes.  It  is  a  ^ace  well  adapted  for  a  militaxy  aod 
commercial  station. 

Kini^m  of  I  Of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  we  have  few  authentic  accounts,  aod 
o«mbodk.|  I  jj^jjjQ  Q^  modern  date.  The  Portuguese  eall  it  Camboja,  (pronounced 
Cambokha.)  A  letter  of  one  of  its  kings,  in  a  Dutch  tmnslation,  has  it  Caifnhod^j 
(pronounced  Cambootja.)^  This  also  is  the  orthography  of  the  Malay  authors.** 
This  country  seems  to  consist  of  three  physical  regions;  the  valley  watered  and 
inundated  by  the  Mey-Eon,  including  some  Large  islands  at  its  mouth  ;ft  the  deserts 
which  probably  begin  on  the  borders  of  the  inundated  territory,  and  extend  a  great 
way  to  the  east ;  and  lastly,  the  sea  coast,  generally  Idw,  sandy,  covered  with  coppice- 
wood,  and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea.^| 

RivvrorcMi.  I      The  river  of  Cambodia  falls  into  the  sea  by  thfee  months;  that  of 
'^**  I  Saigong,  already  mentioned,  and  which,  according  to  the  missionaiies, 

is  more  particularly  called  the  river  of  Cambodia  ;§§  .one  called  the  Japanese  rirer, 
from  being  frequented  by  the  junks  of  Japan ;  and  a  thfr d»  which  ihe  Dutch  hare 
called  OnbeqtAomef  or  ''the  Inconvenient.''  The  second  of  these  branches  also  r^ 
ceives  the  name  of  the  Bassak,  and  the  tMrd,  that  of  the  Mat8iafn.U||  The  tide5 
extend  a  great  way  up  this  river.  It  is  said  that  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea  is  con* 
nected  with  these  mouihs..  The  inundations  take  place  in  June.  The  beds  of  the 
two  western  branches  are  full  of  low  islands  and  eand  banks,  which  render  them 
unfit  for  being  navigated  by  large  vessels. 

Tamm,  |  The  country  is  indifferently  peopled.  The  capita),  which  we  ^^^ 
Cambodia,  but  the  tme  name  of  which  is'Eeuvok,  consists  of  a  single  street,  viti> 
Piothifitioiu.  \  one  large  temple.  The  chief  production  of  the  country  is  the  well  ^^^ 
yellow  pigment  called  giamboge,  which  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a  drditic  porg^' 
tive.  It  produces  considerable  quantities  of  ivory,  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  eagl^ 
wood,  and  calambac.  The  teak,  iron-wood,  and  ca/^^i^//iim,  which  grows  as  straig"' 
as  the  Norwegian  pine,  might  supply  ample  materian  for  ship  buildiag*    A  little  tia 

*  See  note  at  the.end  of  Book  LII.    PML  Ed. 

t  Rosily,  cit^  par  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Indei,  p.  361.  ^  Harrow's  Voyige. 

S  Rosiljr,  Carte  du  D^pdtde  U  Marine,  and  the  article  ^jfnan  in  Grand-Fr^sDictionna>^°^ 
G^ographte  Maritime. 
I  Cambodia  is  called  by  the  Onamese  (people  of  the  countnr*)  Cou-^fa^gae. 

I  Valentyn,  Deacription  de  Cambodia,  p.  48.  **  Ibid.  p.  36. 
f\  Aai^enaar,  in  the  VoyM^ea  of  the  Dutch  Company^  v.  p.  360, 

!!  5*?P«»»"»  Annales  des  voyages,  vii.  p.  15.  §^  Yalentyn,  Ibid,  37, 58. 

II  HcUtion  dea  Vicairea  Aportol.  i.  ch.  I.  p.  8. 
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lad  gold  are  exported*  The  lands  produce  rice  and  other  veget^Ie  food.  Maaj 
QLpanese,  Chinese^  and  Malays  are  settled,  in  the  country.  These  last  are  scarcely 
Lstingui^liable  from  the  natives,,  who. have  dark  yellow  coipplezions,  and  long  black 
uir. 

A  Dutch  traveller^  ascending  the  river  to  the  north  of  Cambodia,  passed  the  towns 
r  Batjong,  ai\  ancient  seat  of  royally,  and  Sumbapoor,  the  residence  of  a  high  priest, 
i&o  assumes  the  title  of  raja>  and  exacts  a  toll  from  passengers.*  M.  Poivre  ob« 
srvesy  that  a  short  way  from  the  capital  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  |  Aneiaic  dtr. 
Eicient  city,  the  architecture  of  wUch  showa  something  of  the  European  style, 
r\iile  the  ridges  in  |he  adjoining  fields  indicate  that  they  have  been  under  tillage. 
7he  present  inhabitants  have  ne  sort  of  tradition  respecting  this  ancient  establish- 
Aent« 

Ponthiamas,  a  small  independent  state,  was  founded  in.  1705  by  a 
yhinese  merchant  of  the  name  of  fiaang<-Si.     This  state  prospered 
mder  a  flourishing  trade.     Its  capital,  which  receives  the  jsame  name,  is  situated  on 
be  west  coast  of  Cambodia,  which  had  previously  been  almost  a  desert 

A  wide  and  deep  gulf  divides  the  southern  part  of  Chin-India  into  two 
leninsulas.  At  the  bottom  of,  that  gulf  we  find  the  famous  kiqgdom  ef 
>iai]i,  from  which  the  gulf  derives  its  name*  The  name  which  the  Siamese  give 
hesiselves  is  Tot,  or  '^Free  Men."  Siam  b  a  name  of  Malay  origin.  Previously 
o  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  Birman  empire,  the  rich  and  flourishing  monarchy 
)f  Siam  was  considered  as  the  leading  Indian  state  east  of  the  Ganges.  Its  extent, 
lowever,  has  baen  curtailed  by  the  Birman  invasions,  and  cannot  be,  at  present, 
ixed  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  coast  south  from  Tenasserim, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  still  belongs  to  Siam.  It  is  separated 
froEii  P^gu  on  the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  on  the  east  another  chain,  little 
known,  separates  it  from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Siam  may  be 
considered  as  a  wide  valley  between  two  chains  of  mountains. 

The  Siamese  Nile,  or  Meinam,  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  rivers 
of  eastern  Asia.    Eeempfer  describes  it  as  very  deep,  always  filled  to  its 
banks,  and  larger  than  the  Elbe.    He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  suppose  it  to  rise 
in  the  same  mountains  with  the  Ganges^  and  describe  it  as  dividing  and  sending 
branches  through  the  kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Pegu ;  accounts  which,  though 
fabulous,  include  perhaps  -some  disfigured  truths.     The  inundation  takes  place  in 
September.     In  December  the  waters  decline.     It  differs  from  the  Ganges  in  swell- 
ing first  in  its  upper,  part,  owing  its  inundation  principally  to  the  rains  which  fall 
among  the  mountains.     The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeable  and 
wholesome :  the  inundation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
much- less  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.     The  operations  of  the  rice  harvest 
are  conducted  in  a  great  measure  in  boats.     The  soil  of  the  mountains  is  dry  and 
barren ;  but  the  river  banks  consist  of  a  rich  and  deep  alluvial  soil,  where  scarcely 
a  single  stone  or  pebble  is  to  be  found.     The  banks  of  the  Meinam  are  low  and 
marshy,  but  exceedingly  populous  fYom,  Bankpk  to  Yuthia.     Lower  down  they  aro 
mere  deserts,  swarming  with'  monkeys,  phosphoric  flies,  and  mosquitoes.     The 
Siamese  year  is,  with  respect  to  weather,  divided  into  three  parts.    The  |  seuom. 
first  two  months,  Decemb.er  and  January,  form  the  winter,  during  which  the  north 
wind  prevails :  it  is  a  dry  season,  but  almost  as  warm  as  the  summer  is  in  France. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months,  are  called  bv  the  Siamese  their  httle  summer;  the 
great  summer  consists  of  the  other  seven.     The  weather  in  summer  is  moist.t 
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The  immense  forests  which  surround  the  vaUey  of  the  Meinam  con- 
tain some  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  vaguely  mentioned  by  the 
missionaries.  The  bark  of  the  tree  ianki^  is  used  for  making  paper.  The  wood  of 
ih^faang  tree  fbrms  a  good  red  d^e.  They  have  three  varieties  of  rice  ;  wild  rice, 
mountain  rice,  and  that  of  the  plam.  Among  the  difierent  kinds  of  cotton,  there  is 
one  too  fine  to  admit  of  being  spun.    The  lands  which  are  so  situated  as  not  to  ad- 

*  Wuithof,  yi  Valcntyn,  p.  54  and  iS.  t  Loubere,  tome  i  p.  53. 
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mil  of  iBundatioii  arc  under  com  crops.    PeajBe^and  other  leguminous  species,  aio 
abandant ;  maize  is  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens. 

The  animal  species  of  Siam  are  common  to.  it  with  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Its  elephants  are  celebrated  for  thelt  beauty  and  docility.  The  white 
ones  are  held  in  veneration,  because  the  Siamese  believe  that  the  sods  of  their  ^ 
ceased  sovereigns  pass  into  their  bodies.  The  horses  are  bad,  and  th^  cattle  scarce. 
There  is  here  a  small  sort  of  panther  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  which  only  attacks  «ik 
birds.  Wild  boars  and  monke3rs  are  in  great  abundance.  The  birds  and  insects  of 
this  country  are  remarkable  for  their  huge  ^ize.  The  nocto  is  larger  than  an  ostrick 
Ail  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  certain  bird^,  the  i^pecies  of  which  are 
not  determined,  whose  tufts  of  white  or  red  feathers  enliven,  like  so  many  bhiliani 
flowers,  the  verdure  of  the  woods.*  The  Meinam  is  sometipics  infested  with  Tesc- 
mous  serpents.  ^The  trees  on  its  banks  are  covered  with  phosphoric  fMes,  which  einii 
and  retain  light  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  revolving  machine.  But  the  fine  object^ 
which  this  scene  presents  never  banish  from  the  traveller's  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  numerous  crocodiles  with  which  the  river  abounds,  which  are  sometimes  % 
feet  in  length. 

ifiBenii.        I      The  principal  mines  of  Siam  are  those  of  tin  and  copper,  the  last  d 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  gold.     Antimony  and  lead  are  also  fouod  uA 
exported.     The  country  produces  beautiful  marbles,  agates,  and  sapphires. 
Towmand  The  topography  of  a  country,  the  interior  of  which  has  i^t  been  in- 

i*««p«««  versed  by  any  European,  is,  of  course,  very  defective.  The  capital  is 
called  by  the  natives  Siyuthiaj  or  simply  Cruag^  t.  e.  "  the  court"  The  Portuguese 
have  changed  the  name  Siyuthia  into  JtUhya  and  Odta.  That  town  embraces  a  large 
territory  occupied  with  cottages  and  gardens.  But  the  view  given  of  it  by  Loube^ 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  Father  Garvaise  tells  us  that  the  foreignenP  quarter 
ts  full  of  brick  houses;  and  that  the  part  occupied  by  the  natives  contains  handsome 
paved  streets.!  The  judicious  traveller  Esmpfer  expressly  says  ^at  '*  the  temples 
are  more  elegant  than  the  churches  are  in  Germany.  The  Puka-Thon  is  a  pyramvi 
in  a  plain  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  a  famous  victory  gained  oyer 
the  king  of  Pegu.  Its  height  is  120  feet,  and  the  building  massive,  but  elegant  b 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  are  two  squares,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  separated 
by  a  canal.  It  contains  monasteries,  colonnades,  and  temples,  the  most  conspicuoos 
being  the  temple  of  Berklam,  with  a  large  and  splendid  porch,  ornamented  with  sta* 
tues,  sculptures,  and  other  decorations." 

TheLoetchof  Louvok,  a  populous  'town  on  the  great  river,  frequently  shares  wili 
MMMioPoio.  Siyuthia  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  the  court.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  Loeach  of  Marco  Polo:  he  arrived  there  from  Poolo-Condor  by  sailing 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and,  leaving  Louvok,  he  directed  bs 
course  along  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  to  Petani  or  Patau*  An  explanation  ^^ 
natural  would  have  occurrcfd  to  all  his  commentators,  if  they  had  not  found  the  nan^ 
written  in  several  editions  Boeach.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  find  6ojil«)i^> 
called  in  the  country  Fou.  This  is  the  key  of  Siam,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  1<^ 
environs  are  embellished  with  delightful  gardens.  Above  the  capital  we  find  For?<- 
looc,  the  chief  town  of  an  ancient  principality  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  its  dye- 
woods  and  valuable  gums.|  Cambouri,  on  the  frontier  of  ]Pegu,  is  the  seat  of  agrca- 
commerce  in  eagle-wood,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros  horns.  From  this  place  comes  i^ 
finest  varnish. 

That  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  which  lies  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  an  aDcieot 
conquest  of  the  Siamese  from  the  kings  of  Pegu.  Here  the  Birman  language  i^ 
spoken. §  The  Birmans  have  reconquered  Tenasserim,  with  its  port  Morgui»>''" 
the  island  of  Junkseylon;  places  which  have,  on  that  account,  been  already  descnV 
ed.||  But  the  Siamese  still  retain  the  kingdom  of  L'igor  on  that  coast,  a  countrj 
which  yields  a  very  pure  tin  called  ca/tn.ir 

•  Choify,  Voyag^e  ^  Siam,  1741,  in  12mo.  p.  229.  f  Gcnraisc,  Hist  de  Slim. 

♦  Turpin,  Hist,  de  Siam,  I.  p.  23.  §  Lc  P.  Gervaiae,  p.  Hi  *c 

I  See  page  %7^,  ^  Kacmpfer,  Hist  du  Japoo*  »•  P*  *^ 
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In  pbjsical  qualities,  the  Siamese  make  an  approach  to  the  Mongo-  |  Tbc  siuwi^ 
ian  race.  Their  faces,  are  of  a  square  form,  witlv  wide  and  prominent  cheek  bones ; 
10  that  the  cheeks  themselves  appear  somewhat  hollow.  The  forehead  is  narrowi 
erminating  in  a  point  almost  hke  a  chin.  Their  eyes  are  small,  rather  dull,  and 
itse  towards  the  temples.  The  white  of  the  eye  is  exceedingly  yellow^  The  width 
)(  their  mouths,  and  the  thickness  and  paleness  of  their  lips,  give  them  a  singularly 
igly  aspect.  They  are  in  the  practice  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  partially  cover- 
ng  them  with  gold  plates.  ThQir  complexions  are  olive,  with  a  mixture  of  red. 
S^sempfer  compares  them  to  negroes,  and  even  to  monkeys.*  Their  monosyllabic 
aaguage  has  not  been  carefidly  examined.  The  Siamese  alphabet  con-  |  i«Bgu«ge. 
Ains  thirty-seven  consonants;  and  the  vowels  form  a  distinct  list.  It  contains  the 
etters  R  and  W,  which  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  The  pronunciation,  as  in 
>ther  ancient  languages,  is  a  sort  of  chant.  Neither  nouns  nor  verbs  have  inflex- 
ions.!    The  sacred  books,  like  those  of  the  Birmans,  ar&in  the  Pali  language. 

The  manners  of  the  Siamese  resemble  partly  those  of  Indostan,  and  |  >fuiQen. 
partly  those  of  China.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  The  princes  sometimes  marry  their 
own  sisters.  The  wife,  humble  and  submissive,  neither  presumes  to  sit  nor  to  eat 
with  her  husband  :  vigilant  and  attentive  in  the  preparation  of  his  food,  she  does 
not  eat  till  he  has  finished.  She  never  goes  out  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and  even 
when  lying  on  one  common  bed,  she  has  a  lower  pillow  to  mark  her  inferiority. 

Their  funerals  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  talapoins, 
or  monks,  chant  hymns  in  the  PaU  language.  When  the  solemn  procession  is  ended, 
the  body  is  burned  on  a  pile  of  valuable  fragrant  wood.  The  tombs  are  in  the  form 
of  pyramids,  end  those  of  the  kings  are  of  large  dimensions  both  in  height  and 
breadth. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  founded  on  their  sa- 
cred mythology,  and  the  fabulous  history  of  their  heroes.  They  have 
bull  races,  aquatic  boat  fights,  combats  of  elephants,  cock-fightings,  contests  of  hu- 
man strength,  wrestling  matches,  rope  dances,  religious  processions,  illuminationS| 
and  beautiful  fire- works.  Their  mechanical  talents  lie  dormant  from  |  indutrf. 
tlieir  habitual  indolence,  in  iron  aud  steel  manufactures  they  are  far  behind,^  but 
excel  in  jewellery,  and  in  miniature  painting.  The  common  people  are  employed  in 
fishing,  and  other  labours,  for  subsistence.  The  higher  classes  divide  their  time 
between  inactivity  and  the  tricks  of  a  petty  commerce. 

Their  chief  commercial  connections  are  with  Japan,  China,  Indostan,  (  Comaene^ 
and  the  Dutch.  Their  exports  consist  of  grain,  cotton  benzoin,  sandal  wood,  and 
different  other  woods ;  antimony,  tin,  lead,  iron,  loadstone,  impure  gold,  silver,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  agates,  rock  crystal,  and  marble. ;[  To  these  is  to  be  added  tombac^ 
which,  according  to  some,  is  a  native  copper  containing  gold  ;  according  to  others, 
^  artiticia)  compound.  §  They  have  also  shagreen  skins,  nicely  dressed  and  orna- 
mented with  figures,  which  form  a. valuable  article  of  export,  sometimes  sold  at  enor- 
mous prices. 

Sommona-Codom,  the  god  of  the  Siamese,  is  the  same  as  Buddha.  I  ReUgMo  tad 
His  priests  and  monks,  whom  we  call  talapoins,  are  called  jankoo  in  the  |  ^"^ 
langoage  of  the  country.  His  precepts,  contained  in  a  book  called  Vinacy  are  nei- 
tlier  many  nor  ri^ous :  but  the  civil  laws  are  severe  and  bloody.  Slavery  here  ia 
perpetuated  by  birth,  except  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  enslaved  in 
consequence  of  debt,  whose  children  are  considered  free.  Enslaved  debtors  ara 
^90  themselves  free  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled  their  engagements. 

The  government  of  Siam  is  despotic  and  hereditary.  The  sovereign,  |  GowtiiBiMit. 
u  among  the  Birmans,  receives  almost  divine  honours.  Three  times  in  the  day  he 
presents  himself  for  an  instant  before  his  great  officers,  who  prostrate  themselves  on 
^^0  ground.  II  There  is  no  hereditary  nobUity  to  share  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
crown.  The  monarch,  when  he  pleases,  may  marry  his  own  sisters,  and  even  his 
daughters.    But  the  power  of  this  monarch  seems  to  haye  sufiered  diminution  in 

•  Kacnipfer,  Hist,  du  Japon,  i.  p.  29.    Loub^re,  i.  p.  81.  t  Loubire,  iL  p.  94. 

*  Van  VHet.    Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  p.  62,  (in  Dutch.) 

5  Dalrymplc,  Oriental  Hepertory,  i.  p.  118.  I  Van  Vliet,  p.  19. 
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proportion  to  the  inorease  of  hie  oourtlj  pomp.  His  revenaes  were  said  to  bare 
fallen  a  centurj  ago,  from  a  proportion  of  forty  to  four  or  five.  According  to  a  oen- 
BUS  taken  at  that  period,  the  adults  of  both  sexes  amounted  to  1,900,000,  which 
Afmy.  I  would  give  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  millions.    Loub(r> 

says  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  army  except  pome  royal  guards  :  and  Mandei^^ 
reckons  the  number  which  could  bo  raised  on  emergency  to  be  about  60,000.  witi 
3000  or  4000  elephants.  These  estimates  indicate  a  scanty  population.  The  nin 
was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  galleys  of  different  sizes,  the  chief  menf  ••' 
which  consisted  in  their  rich  decoralions.  The  rivers  of  Cliin-India  have,  in  a\  i 
wars,  been  frequently  the  theatre  of  naval  battles. 

Hktorsr.  |  The  history  of  the  Siamese  has  its  chasms,  but  is  not  loaded  witli  m 
fabulous  chronolog}'.  Their  era  goes  back  to  the  pretended  disappearance  of  tlinr 
god  Sommona-Codom,  544  years  before  Christ.  Their  first  king  began  his  men 
in  the  1300th  year  of  their  era,  or  about  A.  D.  766.  Wars  with  Pegu,  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  throne,  constitute  the  sad  and  uniform  epochs  of  the  Siamese  histMn* 
subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1568  the  kin; 
of  Pegu  made  war  on  them,  which  was  saKl  by  historians  to  be  on  account  of  1«  ■ 
white  elephants  which  tho  Siamese  refused  io  deliver  to  him ;  but  probably  thechi'i 
motive  was  to  reconquer  tho  coast  of  Bengal  Bay,  whicli  had  been  dismembered  fmm 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese.  For  want  of  attention,  the  politics  of  the  Asmr-* 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  more  absurd  than  they  really  are.  After  scenns  oi 
carnage  on  both  sides,  Siam  became  tributary  to  Pegu.  But  in  1620  Raja  Ih:^ 
delivered  his  country  from  that  state  of  servitude.  In  1680  Coiustantii- 
Phalcon,  a  native  of  Ccphalonia  in  Greece,  having  become  a  favomiu- 
with  the  king  of  Siam,  opened  a  trade  with  France  witli  the  view  of  siipportii't' 
his  ambitious  designs ;  but,  during  the  king's  last  illness,  the  grandees  of  the  c'^iii^ 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  tho  connection  with  France  was  consequniil; 
broken  off.  The  Birmans  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  Siamese  to  a  state  <• 
permanent  subjection. 

To  tho  south-east  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  tho  PENiNsn* or 
Malacca  or  Malaya,  560  miles  long,  and  from  eighty  to  110  broad. 
Tho  interior  of  this  peninsula  seems  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  vast  natiirai 
forests.     No  maps,  ancient  or  modern,  describe  it  as  containing  towns  or  villa?<*^ 
ejMore*tb?     I  ^^         ^^^^  1644,  Govomor  Van  VHet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
interior.         |  good  accouut  of  Siam,  attempted  to  send  detachments  into  the  interior. 
The  level  parts  were  covered  with  underwood,  where  it  was  necessaiy  to  openaroaJ 
with  the  hatchet;  and  with  marshes,  in  which  the  natives  alone  were  able  to  irct 
along  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees.*    When  an  eminence  is  gained,  the  eye  i*  'i^^ 
lighted  with  beautiful  trees  ;  but  among  these  trees,  brambles,  thorns,  and  crerpi:^ 
plants,  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  often  to  present  an  insurmountable  obstacI<''^' 
Uie  progress  of  the  traveller.     In  these  forests  musquitoes  fly  in  swarms  like  li«i'  ^^ 
clouds.    At  every  step  there  is  n  risk  of  treading  on  a  poisonous  serpent.    Lcopant. 
tigers,  and  rhinoceroses,  when  disturbed  in  their  native  haunts,  are  ready  to  dcvonr 
any  traveller  who  is  not  provided  with  a  strong  escort,  and  who  does  not  keep  "P  "^ 
fire  during  the  whole  night.     Nor  is  an  escort  easily  commanded     The  Malays. » 
hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  the  tigers  and  the  serpents,  never  attend  a  Kn- 
ropean  but  with  great  reluctance.     Even  those  who  were  subject  to  Dutch  autborit) 
often  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  betray  tho  persons  whom  they  had  been  cmploj^" 
vUnSpit-    I  *^  conduct.     In  1745  Van  der  Putten,  a  zealous  traveller,  undcrtcni 
tell!    '  **      I  with  a  detarhment  fiirni.shed  to  him  by  tlie  Governor  Albimis,  to  fc^' 
trate  to  Mount  Ophir^  called  in  Malay,  (Joonong-Lelang,  situated  near  the  so"^^^' 
of  the  river  Moar,  in  tho  south-east  of  Malacca  hut  as  soon  as  he  quitted  his  bosf. 
his  escort  gradually  took 'to  flight,  and  he  could  not  accomplish  his  undertaking' 
ivoduetkmi.     |      The  parts  best  known  produce  pepper  and  other  nromatics,  and  i^- 
species  of  gums.  The  forests,  arrayed  in  eternal  verdure,  contain  aloe-wood,  f^aJ-'l'^- 
wood,  sandal-wood,  and  cassia  odoraia,  a  species  of  cinnamon.     The  air  is  imf^'r* 

•  Balthasar  Bort,  MS.  p.  103,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  BataTia. 
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lated  with  the  odour  of  ionumerable  flowers,  which  perpetually  succeed  one  another 
ivithoul  an  interval.  But  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  generates  in  many 
laris  a  highly  noxious  atmosphere,  and  occasions  a  general  deficiency  of  human 
food.  Fish,  however,  beans,  and  fruits,  are  found  in  this  country.*  The  animal 
kiiii;doni  is  little  known.  Among  th^  birds  which  seem  to  be  numerous  and  extremely 
beautiful,  the  bird  of  Juno  is  mentioned,  which,  witliout  the  tail  of  the  peacocky  dis- 
plays a  plumage  equal  to  his  in  elegance  and  in  beauty.'}'  The  tiger,  pursuing  the 
antelopes  over,  tho  rivers,  sometimes  fulls  a  prey  to  the  caiman.^  From  tlie  hedge- 
liog  of  Malacca  is  obtained  the  Malacca  bezoar — from  the  wild  elephants  plenty  of 
ivory.  Tin  is  the  only  mineral  substance  exported,  though  gold  is  found  in  some  of 
the  rivers.  The  tin  mines  of  Pern  are  found  in  valleys.  Afler  large  roots  |  TSa  mines. 
€>C  treqs,  sometimes  seven  feet  in  depth,  are  removed,  the  ore  is  found  in  a  fine  black 
s^and,  which  x;loscly  resembles  it  in  appearance.  When  a  rocky  stratum  appears,  the 
di<^gtag  is  discontinued,  although  it  also  seems  to  contain  the  same  ore,  because  the 
rDiaing  resources  of  the  Malays  are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  make  way  through 
tho  rocks.§  Sometimes  the  Chinese  undertake  the  mining  operations,  and  they  are 
decidedly  more  expert  than  the  natives  in  refining  and  smelting  the  metal. 

Xho  maritime  parts  arc  divided  into  six  Malay  kingdoms;  Patoni,  Tron- 
^aiion,  and  Pahang,  on  the  east  coast;  Johor  at  the  southern  extremity; 
Pcra  and  Queda  on  the  west  side.  To  these  we  may  add  Malacca  and  its  territory, 
callod  Malaya.  In  the  interior,  the  state  of  Manang-Cabo  is  separated  from  the 
Dutch  territory  by  the  Romboon  mountains. 

iu  the  time  of  MandcLsio,  the  city  of  Palani,  inhabited  by  Malays  and  |  VfttimL 
Siamese,  was  built  of  wood  and  cane,  but  the  mosque  was  of  brick,  and  the  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  the  natives  being  chiefly  occupied 
ill  tishing  and  husbandry.  According  to  this  traveller,  co^itinual  nuns  fall,  accompa- 
nied with  a  north*east  wind,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary- Oxen  and  buflaloes  were  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  crops  of  rice  were 
cultivated.  Fruit  and  game  were  abundant;  the  forests  swdrmed  with  monkeys,  ti- 
gers, hoars,  and  elephants. 

A  modern  traveller  praises  Trouganon  as  a  favourable  mart  for  tlie  TrangMum. 
purchase  of  pepper  and  of  tin.  |  Pahang,  (in  Chinese  Pang-Hang,)  ex-  P^faanr* 
ports  gold,  areca  nuts,  and  rattans. IT  The  kingdom  of  Johor  occupied  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  Chersonese.  Batusaber,  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom,  was  situated 
sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Yohor,  in  a  marshy  soil.  But  at  present  this 
kingdom  is  in  a  state  of  vassuhige  to  a  piratical  chief,  who  is  called  king  of  Riora, 
and  resides  in  Pooloo-Binlang  Inland,  one  of  those  which  divide  the  strait  of  Sinca- 
poor  from  that  of  Malacca.  This  strait  derives  its  name  from  a  Malay  town,  found- 
eel  by  the  first  colonies  of  that  people  after  their  emigration  from  Sumatra.  Cape 
Romania,  the  southern  point  of  Asia,  is  called  in  the  country  itself  Oodjon  Tana. 

The  city  of  Malacca,  founded  by  a  Malay  prince  about  tho  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Portuguese  from  1511  till 
1641,  when  tho  Dutch  took  it.  According  to  le  Gcntil,  this  place,  which  once  rival- 
Uul  Goa  and  Ormuz,  has  now  very  little  commercial  importance,  and  is  weakly  forti- 
fied. But  the  marshes  which  rendjsr  the  approach  difficult,  the  river  Crysorant, 
which  partly  encircles  it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  built  of 
regular  iron-stone,  rentier  it  capable  of  a  long  defence.**  From  20,000  inhabitants, 
which  it  conttuned  under  the  Portuguese,  its  population  is  reduced  to  3000  or  4000. 
The  suburb  Tranqucra  is  peopled  with  Chinese  and  persons  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion. Within  tho  last  half  century  some  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate the  camphor  tree  in  this  "neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which  has  somewhat 
reanimated  a  languishing  commerce. 

Pcra,  a  kingdom  rich  in  tin,  is  governed  by  Mahometan  princes,  who  |  Pe». 
are  withheld  from  working  their  mines  by  a  superstitious  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 

•  Blancard,  Commerce  dcs  Indes,  p.  328.  t  Van  Wurmb,  Mem.  de  Batavia,  p.  461. 

*  Valentyn,  Malacca,  p.  310.  ^  Mcmoira  of  BataVia,  iv.  p.  558. 
I  Blancard,  p.  328.                                                   1  Mem.  of  Batavia,  iv.  p.  344. 

••  S€«  the  plate  Ne.  3/  in  Vakntyn,  and  the  McBioire  rf Balsvia, iv.  p.  325. 
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genii  of  the  mountains.    The  adjoining  state  takes  its  name  from  the  capital  Qncik 
qpMdiL  I  a  town  c6ntaining  8000  souls.     It  has  a  harbour,  which  is  well  frequeot- 

ed,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tin  and  elephant's  teeth. 

An  English  captain,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  while  ^' 
was  on  the  coast  of  Queda,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  Pc".- 
loo-Penang,  which  he,  wtthotit  delay,  transferred  to  his  country.  Tu 
English  caU  it  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  have  formed  on  it  an  important  estabbr^^ 
menty  as  the  harbour  is  so  situated  as  to  command  the  strait  of  Malacca,  while  de 
soil  is  rich,  covered  with  teak  forests,  sugar  canes,  and  rice  fields,  and  found  veL 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper  and  indigo.* 

In  our  general  view  of  the  races  of  mankind,  we  have  distinguished  the  Malaj^u 
the  model  of  the  fifth  variety  of  our  species.  That  people  is  not  indigenous  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  one  of  their  tribes  invaded  and  colonized  it  in  the  V2tb 
century,  having  fled  from  the  territory  on  the  river  Malaya,  in  the  island  of  Sumata 
before  the  victorious  armios  of  a  king  of  Java.  This  tradition  has  now  been  coic- 
pletely  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Messrs.  Leyden  and  Marsden,  according 
to  whom,  the  Malays  form  the  indigenous  population  of  Sumatra,  and  probablj  also 
of  Java.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  world,  Oceamc&t 
which  is  to  be  described  in  the  sL\  following  beoks. 

TahU  ofthB  Chuf  Geogi^aphiad  Poniioru  of  Chin-India. 
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J     N. 


Lat 


Cape  Negrais     ... 

Mergui 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island 
Malacca  .  •  •  .  • 
Cape  Romania  •  •  . 
Tronganon  .... 
Capital  of  Siam  .  .  • 
Condor  Island  •  •  • 
Saigong  .  .  •  .  . 
Faifo,  or  Bay  of  Touron 
Hu^fo  Keho6  •  •  * 
Cape  St  James  .  • 
Ci^ofSaigonf  •    •    • 


deg.  lain,  kc 


dcg.  min.    see. 
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55 
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100  50  15 
106  31  52 

106  44  15 
108  15  15 

107  20  15 
107  5  51 
106  38  26|Idem. 
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Dalrymple. 

Forest. 

Popham. 

Batavian  Memoirs. 

Connaiss.  des  Toms. 

Blancard. 

Idem. 

Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Blancard. 

Idem.' 

Idem. 

iPhil.  Ed. 
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*  Sir  Home  Pophsm's  Description  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  1805.  Howisoi^  Bxtnctio 
Ephemerides  of  Weimar,  zviti.  p.  139. 

t  Por  a  very  full  account  of  Saigon,  the  coantry,  and  its  trade,  and  of  the  narigation  of  (he 
river  leading  to  it,  which  seems  to  be  called  the  Donnai,  see  Hist  of  a  Voyage  to  the  C^'^' 
8ea,by  Lieut.  White,  of  the  American  Nary,  performed  in  1819-20.  He  complains  grcidjofr 
exactions  and  impositions  on  commerce  with  strangers,  as  being  beyond  endurance,  and  bt^n^ 
driven  awav  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  with  foreigners.  Yet  he  sUtei  tb»t  m« 
all  the  burdens  and  exactions  his  sugar  was  on  board  at  Saigon  for  f^Y  22  per  Chinese  piciu  <^ 
133  pounds;  whereas,  what  he  afterwards  took  in  at  Java,  to  complete  his  lading  cosi,  g8  5. 
He  was  told  that  if  he  had  completed  his  cargo  at  Saigon,  the  exactions  would  have  been  no  mon 
than  he!was  subjected  to  for  the  partial  cargo  he  took  in.  This,  if  true,  he  says  wouW  biTerec- 
dered  the  adventure  very  lucrative.  The  charges  on  a  vessel  of  252  tons  amounted  to  upw» 
of  552700.  He  represents  the  country  as  affording  the  richest  mineral  and  vegeUWc  product 
Six  kinds  office.  The  Bay  of  Touron  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Cape  SL  James,  e^ 
St.  Jaques,  ia  the  commencement  of  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  along  the  coast  to  tu« 
North,  as  ftr  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  It  is  sn  excellent  mark  for  the  entrance  of  the  Dodi* 
nver,  being  on  iu  north  side.  The  Bay  of  Vung-tan  is  2i  miles  from  the  point  of  t^^.^JJ' 
and  the  channel  less  than  2  miles  wide,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  aflat,  the  joint  aUunJi  <J«' 
po«ta  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Cam1>odia  and  Donnai  rivers.    The  city  of  Saigon  «^.  5 

?2ft*mS°"lS'P*  ^**  •'*'"^*  ^y  ^^^  ^«""«  of  *f»e  Donnai,  on  which  it  is  situated,  »d«^*^ 
iw,uuo  inhabitants,  of  which  10,000  are  Chinese.    The  navy-yard  and  naral  ancnaliwy  ^''^ 
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PARTI. 

A  Oentral  Dueription  of  tkU  ruw  Cheat  Diviatan  of  f/u  World,  eompr§kending  the 
regionB  rituahd  in  the  Ocean  betxceen  Africa^  Asia,  and  America. 

We  now  leave  the  old  Asiatic  cotitinent,  the  nations,  cities,  and  empires  of  which 
have  fallen  under  our  view.  Our  attention  is  claimed  hj  another  worM,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  magnificent  fragments  of  a  former  world,,  scattered  over  the  mighty 
ocean.  There  extends  over  a  space  of  more  than  6000  miles  a  labyrinth  of  islands, 
an  immense  archipelago,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  twenty  countries  spacious  like 
minor  continent^,  and  one  of  them  equalling  ]^urope  in  extent 

These  regions  present  in  every  quarter  scenes  fitted  to  move  the  most 
frigid  imagination.  Many  nations  are  here  found  in  their  earliest  in- 
fancy. The  amplest  openings  have  been  afforded  for  commercial  activity.  Num- 
berless valuable  productions  have  been  already  laid  under  contribution  to  our  insa- 
tiable luxury.  Here  many  natural  treasures  still  remain  concealed  from  scientific 
observation.  How  numerous  are  the  gulfs,  the  ports,  the  straits,  the  lof\y  mountains, 
and  the  smiling  plains  I  What  magnificence,  what  solitude,  what  originality,  and  what 
variety!  Here  the  zoophyte,  the  motionless  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  creates, 
by  its  accumulated  exuviee,  a  rampart  of  calcareous  rock  round  the  bank  of  sand  on 
which  it  has  grown.  Grains  of  seed  are  brought  to  this  spot  by  the  birds,  or  wafted 
by  the  winds.  The  nascent  verdure  makes  daily  acquisitions  of  strength,  till  the 
young  palm  waves  its  verdant  foUage  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Each  shallow 
is  converted  into  an  island ;  and  each  island  improved  into  a  garden.  We  behold  at 
a  distance  a  dark  volcano  ruHng  over  a  fertile  country,  generated  by  its  own  lava. 
A  rapid  and  charming  vegetation  is  displayed  by  the  side  of  heaps  of  ashes  and  of 
scoriae.  Where  the  land  is  more  extended,  scenes  more  vast  present  themselves: 
sometimes  the  ambiguous  basalt  rises  majestically  in  prismatic  columns,  or  lines,  to 
a  distance  too  great  for  the  eye  to  reach,  the  solitary  shore  with  its  picturesque  ruins. 
Sometimes  enormous  primitive  peaks  boldly  shoot  up  among  the  clouds ;  while,  hung 
on  their  sides,  the  dark  pine  forest  varies  the  immense  void  of  the  desert  with  its 
gloomy  shade.  In  another  place  a  low  coast,  covered  with  mangroves,  sloping  in- 
sensibly beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stretches  afar  into  dangerous  shallows,  where 

With  many  of  the  naval  establishments  in  Europe.  It  contains  ample  materials  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent kind  for  several  frigates,  and  in  fact  two  frigates  of  European  construction  were  built 
there  under  the  superintendance  of  French  officers.  The  city  of  Donnai  is  on  another  branch 
of  the  same  river,  and  is  about  SO  miles  northward  of  Saigon.  From  the  western  part  of  Sai- 
gon a  canal  has  been  recently  cut  23  miles  long,  12  feet  deep,  and  80  feet  wide,  through  im- 
mense forests,  connecting  with  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia  river.  It  was  cut  through  in  6  weeks 
at  that  place  by  26,000  men,  at  the  sacri6ce  of  6000  lives,  and  was  barely  finished  in  1819. 

The  r(r|ra1  city  of  Hu€  is  stupendous.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  9  miles  in  circumference, 
and  100  netbrosd.  Its  walls  are  of  brick  laid  in  a  cement,  of  which  sugar  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  are  60  feet  high.  The  pillars  of  the  gates  are  stone,  and  are  70  feet  high,  and  over 
the  arches  are  towers  90  to  100  feet  high.  The  fortress  is  built  on  the  pUn  of  Strasburg,  in 
Germany.  The  smallest  guns  are  18  pounders,  the  largest  68  pounders,  cast  in  the  king's  own 
foundry.  The  whole  number  of  guns  to  be  mounted  is  1200  s  100,000  men  are  consUntly 
employed  on  the  works,  and  it  is  now  (1820)  nearly  completed.  The  Bay  of  Touron  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.— PAi7.  Ed. 
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the  noisy  waveis  break  into  spray.  To  these  sublime  horrors  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment  suddenly  succeeds.  A  new  Cy  thera  emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the  enchanid 
wave.  An  amphitheatre  of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.  Tufted  groves  mingle  tbcir 
ibUage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows.  An  eternal  spring,  combining  vitb 
an  eternal  autumn,  displays  the  opening  blossom  along  with  the  ripened  fruits.  A 
perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmosphere,  which  is  continually  re* 
freshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes  from  the  sea.  A  thousand  rivulets  trickle  dom 
the  hills,  and  mingle  their  plaintive  murmurs  with  the  joyful  melody  of  the  birds  ani- 
mating the  thickets.  Under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa,  the  smtUng,  but  modest  ham- 
lets present  themselves,  roofed  with  banana  leaves,  and  decorated  with  garland:)  d 
jessamine.  Here  might  mankind,  if  they  could  only  throw  off  their  vices,  lead  lives 
exempt  from  trouble  and  from  want.  Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which  shade 
their  lawns,  the  scenes  of  their  festive  amusement  Their  light  barks  glide  in  peace 
on  the  lagoons  protected  from  tl}e  swelling  surge  by  the  coral  reefs  surrounding  tbcir 
whole  island,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  confining  their  domestic  liiter 
in  the  stillness  of  a  prison. 

This  regfon  was  long  explored  in  quest  of  a  Terra  JhuiraUs,  a  con- 
tinent which  was  supposed  to  rival  the  old  world  la  extent  AAcr  i 
series  of  multiplied  voyages  had  dissipated  that  illusory  expectation)^  geographers 
still  recognised  in  tliis  wide  region  a  fifth  great  division  of  the  world.  Unless  wc  m 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  as  appendages  of  Asia,  we  must  create  a  new  di- 
vision to  comprehend  these  vast  countries.  If  this  necessity  is  once  adoiittcd,  tl^ 
principle  employed  .ought  to  be  purely  scientific.  What  reason  can  there  be  k 
dividing  into  two  this  great  archipelago,  which  presents  on  the  terrestrial  globe  sncii 
a  manifest  and  striking  whole  ?  Why  seek  for  a  line  of  demarcation  between  tk 
Moluccas  and  Papuas,  where  none  is  traced  by  nature  t  The  ancients  restricted  tii*^ 
name  of  Asia  to  the  continent  so  denominated.  W^hen  the  modem  discoverers  ci 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  connected  these  islands  with  Asia,  they  were  ign(^ 
rant  of  the  extent  of  that  archipelago  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  But  we  liav? 
no  reason  for  dechning  to  restrict  the  name  of  Asia  to  the  limits  assigned  (o  it  I7 
nature. 

The  Chinese  Sea  separates  Asia  from  the  great  ocean,  as  the  Mcili- 
terranean  separates  Africa  from  Europe.  To  the  west  we  continue  tii? 
boundary  line  through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and  then  turning  round  the  north  poiii! 
of  Sumatra,  we  proceed  to  the  point  Where  the  92d  meridian  east  from  LoD«]<n 
crosses  the  equator.  Through  the  whole  southern  hemisphere  that  meridian  w" 
form  a  convenient  division  between  the  seas  of  New  Holland  and  those  of  Ma<1a- 
gascarand  Africa.  The  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St  Paul  will,  on  this  prinrip^' 
remain  connected  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  we  leave  ihf 
Chinese  Sea  to  the  north,  the  channel  between  Pormosa  and  the  Phillippinci'  bfiit' 
the  broadest,  marks  the  natural  boundary.  From  this  we  draw  a  line  which,  ioWoii- 
ing  that  part  of  the  waters  which  is  most  of  islands,  separates  the  Japanese  pm*  ^" 
a  distance  of  300  or  450  miles,  and  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  40th  f^- 
rallel  of  north  latitude  with  the  152d  meridian.  The  40th  parallel  will  contimiM'^ 
bound  the  new  division  of  the  world,  till  we  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  crosse^J  1? 
the  158th  western  meridian  from  London.  Taking  our  departure  from  thispf*"'' 
we  separate  the  North  American  seas  from  those  of  the  Oceanic  archipelago  by  ^' ' 
shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lO'*''' 
western  meridian  and  the  equator.  This  meridian  will  be  our  boundary  through  th? 
southern  hemisphere. . 

g«iKn«|jnof  I  The  fifth  part  of  the  world  thus  determined  is  found  to  be  situated  ip 
wwiS"  I  the  Great  Ocean,  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  Ocean,  by  ^a' *! 
eminence.  This  essential  character  is  not  common  to  it  with  any  other  divi^jion " 
the  globe:  it  is  a  character  which  impresses  a  special  physiognomy  on  its googir"!' 
as  well  as  on  its  natural  and  its  civil  history.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  being  "'»"; 
the  foundation  of  its  name.  It  will  be  called  Oceanica,  and  its  inhabitants  Ocem«2n  • 
names  which  will  supersede  the  unmeaning  or  inaccurate  designations  of  A"-'!'^ 
asia,  Notasia,  Austral  India,  and  Australia.     New  Holland  has  not  one  Asiatic  if^ 
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are.  Eitending  the  principle  of  the  nomenclature  which  is  im  present  use,  we 
»u£^ht  to  call  Africa  ^'Occidental  Asia."  This  designation  would  be  equally  correct 
vith  those  others.  There  is  no  occasion  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
oiidod  Terra  Australis,  in  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  exclusively 
situated  on  the  Austral  (or  southern)  hemisphere.  The  happier  term  of  Polynesia 
viil  be  preserved  for  that  subdivision  of  Oceanica  to  which  it  has  been  specially  ap- 
>]icd. 

In  order  to  study  the  details  of  this  vast  territory,  we  proceed  to  divide  |  subdiTiiMmi. 
t  into  a  pluraHty  of  subordinate  groups ;  and  in  our  classification  we  shall  endea- 
/oiir  to  reconcile  the  rigorous  principles  of  natural  geography  with  the  routine  of 
[>ther  geographers.   We  shall  therefore  "first  go  over  the  islands  situated  between  the 
Indian  Sea,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Odean,  as  far  as  the  132d  east  meridian. 

These  islands,  which  will  form  our  north-west  Oceanica,  generally 
pass  for  an  appendage  of  Asia,  although  the  Chinese  Sea  determines 
BO  evidently  the  actual  frontier  of.  Asia.  Not  to  browbeat  with  much  disdain  a  pre^ 
judico  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  two  centuries,  we  shall,  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  materials  at  least,  make  these  regions  intermediate,  while  we  lead  the  i^nprcju- 
diced  reader  to  recognise  the  natural  classification.  From  the  Moluccas,  we  shall 
pass  by  a  short  interval  to  Great  Oceanica,  to  which  accident  has  assigned  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  Arranged  round  this  immense  isle  we  find  New  Gui- 
nea, New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Islands,  Louisiada,  Terra 
del  Spirito  Santo,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  cen- 
tral portion  of  Oceanica,  (which  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  subdivide  again  into  two 
regions,)  includes  the  countries  least  known,  and  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the 
Oceanian  negro  race,  who  appear  to  bo  the  true  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Our  third  section  will  include  the  eastern  part  of  Oceanica,  or  the 
numberless  small  islands  which  cover  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Mari- 
ans to  Easter  Island  and  Owyhee.  To  these  the  learned  President  de  Brosses  has 
applied  the  name  of  Polynesia,*  which  the  Portuguese  authors,  Juan  de  Barros|  and 
liiego  Couto,J  had,  two  centuries  before,  given  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines^ 
and  others  to  the  east  of  Java. 

Nature  has  given  this  part  of  the  world  a  very  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic physiognomy.  No  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  more 
numerous  inequalities,  and  in  none,  except  America,  have  the  chains  of  mountains 
80  striking  a  polarity — so  marked  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  At  the  same  time, 
these  chains  generally  present  about  the  middle  a  great  bend  from  west  to  east.  The 
l>est  marked  among  them  is  that  formed  by  the  Marian  islands,  the  Carolines,  and 
the  Mulgraves,  which  are  probably  connected  by  means  of  St.  Augustine's  Islands 
and  some  other  links,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Navigators,  or  that  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  Their  general  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Even  among 
the  Carolines,  where  that  Polyn^ian  chain  turns  due  east,  the  particular  rkt  Poi^ne- 
Jinks  lie  north  and  south.  Another  great  chain  makes  its  appearance  ■>*oehMii, 
in  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  which  passes  by  the  island  Pa- 
lawan into  that  of  Borneo.  The  direction  of  that  well  known  branch  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west  It  bounds  on  one  side  the  basin  of  the 
Chinese  Sea.  More  to  the  east  that  chain  is  converted  into  a  number  of  minor  ones, 
united  in  groups  varying  in  their  structure.  The  chains  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo  are 
well  marked ;  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses  New  Guinea ;  where 
some  of  its  elevations  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  long  lino  of  the  Blue  Mountains  extend  to  Van  Diemen's 
I^and,  terminates  in  South  Cape  and  Cap^Pillar,  immense  masses  of 
basalt,  which  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  Cordillera  of  central  Oceanica.  The 
fourth  great  chain  takes  its  commencement  at  the  Andaman  and  Nico- 
bar  islands  ;  then  gives  rise  to  the  Islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  and 
othors.     It  runs  in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  north-west  to  south-east,  then  due  east^ 
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*  T>e  Broflses,  Hist,  de  Navig.  aux  Terrei-Australes,  i.  p.  80. 

t  Barroi,  Asia,  Dec.  i.  tome  i.  p.  147.  t  D.  Couto,  Asia  Contin.  t.  lii.  139. 
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but  it  probably  passes  by  Cape  Diemen,  (the  Cape  Leoben  of  the  French  majH.^ 
where  it  can  have  no  other  direction  than  north  and  south, 
smii  •Mm.  I  All  the  archipelagos  of  eastern  Oceanica  he  north  and  south.  Nev 
Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  form  well  marked  chains.  That 
of  Solomon's  Islands,  bending  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  is  continued  la 
New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It  often  happens  that  the  small  chains  are  indin- 
dually  terminated  by  a  larger  island  than  the  others  of  which  .they  are  composed. 
Thus  the  islands  of  Otaheite,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  are  found  at 
the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller  islands.  These  analogies  might  have  facilitatd 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  especially  contributed  to  make  each  archipelago  jdok 
easily  recognised.  By  carefully  marking  the  direction  of  a  chain,  navigators  nigk 
have  become  almost  certain  of  discovering  new  islands ;  and  even  still,  they  oi^t 
to  attend  to  a  principle  which  may  put  them  on  their  guard  against  immense  leeii 
which,  in  all  probability^  follow  the  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Bigh  Uandt.  \  Among  these  thousands  of  islands,  some  shoot  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  form.  Many  of  them,  according  to  Foster, 
are  basaltic  :  the  centres  of  the  mountains  oflen  contain  wide  tunnels,  imd  at  other 
vokuMw.  I  times  round  lakes  which  may  be  taken  for  ancient  craters.  Althoufli 
the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has  not  ewery  where  been  ascertained  by  satb- 
factory  evidence,  we  know  already  in  Oceanica  a  greater  number  of  volcanoes  thao 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worid^  Sailors  sometimes  speak  of  them  with  admiratioD, 
at  other  times  with  terror.  In  one  place,  as  in  Shootens  Islands,  near  New  Guinea^ 
the  flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruitful  and  smiling  country ;  in  another, 
as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Marian  islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava  daiiea 
the  shore.  The  volcano  of  Crilolo  broke  out  in  1673  with  a  violence  which  made 
the  whole  of  the  Moluccas  shake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  ^ar  as  Magindanao, 
and  the  scoria  and  the  pupiice  stones  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vessels. 

Low  tiiuidi.  I  All  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef .  of  coral  rocLs 
generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The  middle  space  is  oflen  occupied  by  a  Lv 
goon ;  the  sand  is  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and. other  marine  substances; 
proving  that  such  islands  have  been  originally  formed  by  these  coral  rocks,  whioii 
are  inhabited,  and  according  to  some,  created  by  polypi,  and  afterwards  augmeDteHi 
and  elevated  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted  to  them  by  the  sea.  H 
S^MT  Sb'  *®'  however,  very  remarkable,  that  among  the  islands  so  constituted 
istanifa.  some  are  almost  level  with  the  sea,  while  others  have  hundreds  of  feel 

of  elevation,  of  which  last  Tongataboo  is  an  example.  On  their  summits  are  fouai 
coral  rocks  perforated  in  the  same  manner  with  those  found  at  the  water's  ed«rc. 
Their  origin.  |  Now  the  madreporcs,  millepores,  and  tubipores  which  raise  these  s^ 
marine  habitations,  (for  the  true  coral  polypus  is  never  found  there,)  grow  over  the 
hardened  spoils  of  their  dead  predecessors.  They  cannot  live  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  sea,  at  a  former  period,  washed  these 
rocks,  and  gradually  retired  and  left  them  exposed. , 

Whether  have  the  zoophytes  or  polypi  themselves  formed  the  stony  bodies  whifli 
they  inhabit?  or  do  they  find  them  ready  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature!  Tbise 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  physical  geography ;  but  hitherto,  the  obser- 
vations made  are  too  vague  and  too  recent  to  afford  a  complete  solution  of  it 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  R.  Forster*  incline  to  think  that  the  aninoals  form  the  matter 
which  composes  the  coral  rock,  and  consequently,  that  new  islands  may  be  fono^<^ 
by  their  labours.  On  this  point  Captain  Cook  ii5  decided.  Dabrymple  thinks  i^ 
the  coral  rocks  are  often  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  from  which  they  are  d^ 
tached  by  currents  and  tempests,  and  thrown  on  the  sand  banks.*]*  This  n)ay«  ^ 
some  localities,  take  place,  but  it  cannot  apply  to  the  reefs  which  rise  like  vail^  i'^ 
the  middle  of  the  deepest  sea,  such  as  the  formidable  rocks  on  which  Captain  ^b"* 
ders  nearly  perished,  and  which  probably  proved  fatal  to  La  Perouse.^    The  gre*l 

•  R.  Popster,  Observations,  p.  149.    G.  Forster's  Voyage,  ii.  p.  145. 

t  IJalrymple,  Historical  Collection,  i.  p.  22.  i  FUnders'j  Accjount. 
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eef  of  N€w  Caledonia  is  so  steep  that  Captain  Kent,  oonimander  of  the  Bufialo^* 
mounding  at  no  greater  distance  than  twice  the  length  of  his  ship  with  a  line  of  150 
athoms,  could  &Qd  no  bottom*  The  reefs  round  New  South  Wales  also  rise  like 
lerpendicular  walls  from  a  very  deep  bottom.  Such  structures  must  owe  their  origin 
0  the  animals  themselves,  unless  we  should  advance  a  new  doctrine,  that  they  grow 
»y  a  vegetation  resembling  that  of  the  fuci,  and  that  the  •  polypi  found  on  them  are 
jialogoos  to  the  insects  which  take  up  their  abode  on  herbs  and  trees,  a  theory  to 
irhich  the  arborescent  appearance  of  some  corals,  and  the  fungous  forms  of  others, 
jive  some  countenanee.t 

The  reefs  render  the  navigation  of  this  ocean  exceedingly  dangerous. 
n  some  of  its  seaa  these  rocks  feach  the  surface,  while  in  others,  they 
re  daagerously  concealed,  having  over  them  only  a  few  feet  of  water.  Woo  to  the 
aariaer  whoi  in  consequence  of  inacquaintance-with  the  seas, 'or  the  power  of  the 
arrents,  gets  entangled  amidst  the  pointed  spires  of  this  submarine  city.  The  in- 
elli^nt  Captain  Cook  was  neither  able  to  foresee  noraviod  such  dangers.^  It 
Kppened  at  one  time,  by  a  singularly  fortunate  'accident,  that  the  point  of  a  rock 
rtuch  had  pierced  his  vessel' was  broke  off,  and  by  sticking  in  the  place,  and  acting 
Id  a  plug,  saved  the^^eskel  from  destruction.  * 

The  reeis  often  extend  from  one  island  to  another.  .The  inhabitants 
if  Disappointment  Islands  and  those  of  DufTs  Group  can' make  their 
kiits  by  passing  over  long  lines  of  reefs  from  island  to  island,  presenting  the  ap- 
eanmce  of  a  regiment  marching  *  along  the  surface  of  the  oceap.  On  those  reefs 
rhicli  are  covered  with  water  are  found  immense  collections  of-  molhucoi  and  small 
hells.  Muscles  of^  every  variety,  pearl  oysters^  pinna  marina^  star-fish|  aud  ine- 
bo;,  collect  in  millions.  § 

A  part  of  the  ivorld  so  constructed  must  contain  an  infinite  number  of 
traits.  A.  few  o/'the  most  conspicuous  are  all  that  we  caa  notice. 
Tho  strait  <^  Suada  is  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Chinese  sea.  Asia  is  separated 
rom  Oceaniea  in  general,  and  from  Sumatra  in  particular,  by  the  long  strain  of 
Malacca.  To  the  north,  the  wide  channel  between  the  island  of  Fofmosa  and  the 
Philippines  has  hitherto  received  no  name.  To  the  east  of  Java,  we  distinguish, 
imong  a  multitude  of  others^  the  strait  of  Bali,  affording  to  tH^  ships  bound  for 
^ina  a  passage  which  has  some  advantages  over  tkat  of  SundaT  The  stfait  of 
tf  acassar  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes.  To  the  east  of  this  last  island  the  great 
^lolucca  passage  opens.  The  history  of  navigation  has  given  a  celebrity  to  the 
idjoioing  straits  of  New  Guinea.     That  of  Waigioo  separa|es,'  with  some  geogra- 

*  Mentioned  by  Barrow  in  his  Voyage  to  Cochin-Chlns. . 

t  tn  a  Review  of  the  Transactions  of  tbe  Geological  Society,  (Quarterly  Review,  No.  68, 
|15.)  certain  facts  are  stated  in  relation  to  this  subject,  showini^  the  progress  of  these  forma- 
>0M  aad  their  causes.  After  the  Earthquake  in  Chili,  A.D.  1822,  it  appeared  on  the  moniing- 
f  20ih  Not.,  that  the  whoU  line  of  coast  from  N.  to  S.,  to  the  distance  of  above  100  miles,  had 
een  raised  above  its  former  level.  At  Valparaiso,  the  alteration  of  the  level  was  3  feet ;  at 
lointero  4  feet.  Mrs.  Graham  says,  there  was  good  reason  to  befievc,  that  at  former  periods, 
f^^^ral  ancient  Unfa  of  caoit,  cimHtting  of  ohingle  intji*atf  with  ohelU,  had  been  raited  to  the  height 
f  ^feet  above  the  tea.  Part  of  the  coast  thus  elevated,  is  said  to  consist  of  granite.  In  the 
wraal  of  the  Royal  Instit.,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  country  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  to 
^  out  St' sea  was  raised,  the  greatest  rise  being  at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  shore ; 
'^c  supposed  area  over  which  the  earthquake  extended  on  the  land,  was  estimated  at  100,000 
lusre  mi]es.~The  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from  2  to  4  feet.    At  the  disUnce  of  a  mile  inland 

nott  have  been  from  5  to  7  feet.  Dr.  Jack  in  hia  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Pulo  Nias,  near 
umatn,  aayi,  "Near  the  surface  on  all  the  hills,  mssses  of  coral  origin  are  found  lyin^  imme- 
»*tely  above  the  rocky  strata,  and  to  all  appearance,  precisely  in  their  ori|^inai  position,  in 
enenl  so  little  altered,  that  their  different  species  can  be  determined  with  ccrUinty. 
•very  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  surface  of  the  isUnd  most,  at  one  time,  have  been  the 
Ml  of  the  oeean.  Altibougb  h  must  be  regarded  as  ■  pbeitomenon  of  a  most  sin^pilar  kind, 
lit  so  large  an  island,  diversiied  with  numerous  hills  from  800  to  3000  feet  in  height*  should 
wa  been  heaved  up  from  the  sea  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  fragile  marine  productions 
tt  the  surfcici.  The  appearance  and  nature  of  these  productions,  would  Indicate  a  compara- 
▼dy  recent  date  to  the  event."— PAif.  Rd» 

*  Forater's  OpuacuU,  i^-p.  5?,  aad  253.  (German.) 

h  Mmyn's  Figures  of  Slielb  cdluMi  in  the  South  Sea,  1784.    , 
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phen,  Asia  from  Austnliflu  Those  of  Dampier  and  BoogaunriDe  open  mefal  tnoh 
for  navigators.  A  more  important  strait  separates  New  Guinea  fiom  New  HoU 
it  bears  the  name  of  Torres,  who  discovered  it  after  erroneous  views  of  thecoi 
tioas  of  these  seas  and  luds  had  been  long  entertained ;  and  farther  south  is 
deavour  strait,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  At  the  sonthem  extremi^  of  ]!ii 
Holland,  and  on  the  north  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  Bass's  strait  opens  o|ie  of  the 
important  communications  between  the  great  Pacific  and  the  Indian  ocean.  € 
strait  separates  from  one  another  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
^fftiraiir  Many  parts  of  the  ocean  receive  particular  designation  from  tb 

'"**'  countries  which  they  respectively  bound.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  Cii 

nese  Sea,  a  real  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  CeleBes^  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpeotia. 
Old  charts  give  the  waters  which  separate  the  islands  of  Java  and  of  Timor  iruo 
New  Holland  the  name  of  the  Landichoi  sea,  probably  composed  of  two  Mtbi 
terms,  laooi,  a  sea,  and  At'dor,  south.  Captain  Flinders  ha^  proposed  to  girfe  i 
waters  lying  between  New  Caledonia^  Solomon's  Island,  New  Guinea,  and  ^e' 
Holland,  the  name  of  "the  CoralSea." 

winteBHii      I      The  winds  and  currents  which  prevail  in  this  vast  ocean  may  all 
cnncata.        |  f^^uQ^^  ^  ^  single  principle,  the  general  motioii  of  the  atmosphere  i 
the  sea  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  opposite  to  ttmt  of  die  rotation  of  theeardi 
This  occasioned  the  ipistakes  of  Quires,  Mendana,  and  other  naVigatMra,  respec 
the  length  of  courses  which  they  had  sailed.     This  general  motion  usuaHjacq 
an  increased  force  in  the  diiferent  straits,  which  are.  dmost  all  directed  from  east 
west.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  t^e  Philippines  and  of  New  Caledonia,  the  iapi<iit; 
of  the  westerly  current  is  extreme.     Btit  the  extensive  lands  heated  by  the  fp 
often  attract  to  their  central  parts  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thi 
occasion  winds  opposite. to  the  trade  winds.     Such  are  fhe^west  winds  which  prefs 
e«  the  west  coast  of  New  HoHand.    These  monsoons  are  not  all  known,  i^' 
island  has  its  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  former  prevailing  by  night  and  the  latter  bj 
day.     At  a  distaiiee  of  forty  jdegrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  the  storms  m 
winds  are  variable  {  the  west  winds,  however,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  northern  henu* 
sphere,  while  Cook  always  found  the  winds  easteVly  in  the  seas  surroundiog  ^ 
south  pole.    .       *' 

cBmitt.  I  ^he  great  cotjntriea  of  Oceanica  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  rer* 
tical  sun.  It  is  probable  that  New  Holland,  unless  itconlains  inland  seas^ba^t 
climate  as  hot  and  arid  as  Africa.  The  marshy  shores  of  some  iiriands  in  the  owtii- 
west  of  Oceanicaf  exposed  to  an  inten&e  heat,  generate  a  pestiferous  air,  which  is9 
be  corrected  by  human  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  the^e  local  inconvenieDce^ 
Oceasiica  presents  to  the  industrious,  the  healthy,  and  the  teraperajte,  a  greater  di¥e^ 
sity  of  delightful  climates  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Such  isUnds  as  ve 
small  and  elevated  resemble  so  many  paradises.  By  selecting  localities  with  ttj 
proper  elevations,  the  Englishman  may  find  his  fresh  lawns  apd  his'moss-coTereii 
trees,  the  Italian  his  orange-groves,  and  the  West  Indian  planter  his  fields  of  ^ 
cane.  The  small  extent  of  these  islands  procures  for  them  the  temperature  of  t^ 
ocean.  The  heat  never  becomes  insupportable,  even  for  northern  Earopeans*  J*' 
air  is  continually  renewed  by  the  light  sea  and.  land  breezes,  dividing  the  eopu*^ 
day  and  night.  Their  perpetual  spring  is  rarely  disturbed  by  hurricanes  or  eartk* 
quakes^t 

I      We  have  abready ,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  taken  notice  of  the  ii^ 


perfect  features  of  resemblance  presented  by  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 
qpidrapedi.  |  countries  of  Oceanica.:|:  The  didelph-opossums,  the  phalaoge^^  ^ 
kangaroo-philanders,  the  cassowaries,  and  a  few  other  species,  seem  ^^^"'^v^ 
several  countries  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  case  will  probably  be  found  to^ 
the  same  with  some  other  species,  when  the  natural  history  of  these  <^^"°^^^ 
been  attentively  observed.  If  several  of  them  possess  animals  peculiar  to  ^^'^Z 
that  circumstance  will  iippear  no  way  surprising  in  a  workl  of  islands.    I^on^^^ 

•  ^r  the  Thfery,  see  vol  i.  p.  €58  and  176. 

t  See  YoL  i.  p.  356.  4  (ee  vol.  i«  p.  ^9- 
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mt  neeii  of  quadrupeds,  either  of  Asia  or  New  Holland,  has  extended  lo  the  Bmall 
ihodi  of  PoljTDesia.  The  pig  is  the  only  one  found  erery  where  domeeticated,  and 
1  the  same  species  as  in  India  and  China.  Dogs^  cats,  and  rate,  fonned  the  nhois 
uadroped  claaa  iiLtheBe  ialanda  before  Captain  Cook  supplied  tbem  with  goata  and 
aide. 

Oinithologj  offers,  throngh  the  whole  of  Oceanica,  a  little  more  y&-  |  BUh 
ety,  along  with  many  features  of  mutual  resemblance.  .  Common  poultry  abounds, 
ad  is  of  a  larger  size  than  ours.  Labillardiere  saw  on  the  Friendly  Islands  several 
inde  of  loris  and  other  birds,  common  to  the  Philippines  and  the  JHoluccas.  In 
^taheite,  as  in  Amboyiia«  small  birds  swarm  in  the  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees.  Their 
Kg  is  agreeable,  thougb  it  is  gsnerally  said  la  Europe  that  (he  birds  of  warm  cli- 
lales  are  destitute  of  the  powers  of  melody.  Remarkably  small  parroqueU,  of  a 
nutiful  sapphire  blue,  live  on  the  foUage  of  the  highest  cocoa,  white  others  of  a 
ttenish  colour,  diversified  with  large  red  spots,  appear  usually  among  the  bananas, 
lit  olten  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  who  tame  tbem  and  set  a  high  value  on  their 
id  feathers.  These  species  are  generally  diffusefl  between  the  lOlh  northern  and 
le  20th  southern  parallel  of  lilitude.  The  birds  of  paradise  no  where  sport  their 
{hi  bodies  and  airyplumago  but  in  the  balmy  wmds  of  the  shores  of  New  Guinea. 
lie  aquatic  binlB  are  every  where  the  same.  In  Amboyna  and  Otoheile  we  tind  the 
uk-green  martio-fisher,  with  white  neck  surrounded  with  a  ring  «f  green.  A  large 
•ecies  of  cuckwos,  and  several  sorts  of  pigeons  or  turtle-doves,  hop  from  branch-to . 
nnch,  while  the  blue  herons  gravely  stalk  along  the  sea  shores  in  quest  of  sheH-fish 
nd  worms.  The  tropic  bird  inhabit^  thb  caverns  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock?, 
rhere  the  Otohettans  go  in  quest  of  it  for  the 'sake  of  the  feathers  of  its  tail.  .  For 
ka  same  purpose,  they  ensnare  the  frigate  bird,  fi.  bird  of  passage.  The  tpheniitui 
nuKhot)  of  the  GreAt  Ocean  differs  essentially  from  the  penguin  of  the  Atlaatici 
fbege  birds, almost  without  wings,  fonnd  at  a  distance  of'lSQO  miles  from  any  known 
ud,  Kve  chiefly  in  the  frigid  zonej  and  even  in  the  icy  seas.  But  one  specjos,  the 
|pleik)(^(«t  pojMia,  is  seen  at  New  Guinea  and  among  tlie  Papua  Islands.* 

No  sea  abounds  so  much  in  fish.     Betweeji  Easter  island  and  the  |  nk 
Wwich  islands.  La  Ferouse  was  foUowed  by  imsiense  troops  of  fisb ;  some  iadi- 
iduala  were  easily  indentified  by  the  harpoons  sticking  in.  their  bodies.     Between 
be  shores  of  Borneo  and  those  of  Xew  Guinea,  we  find  an  entire  nation  of  ii^ermen 
tiled  Badehoos,  who  are  constantly  in  their  boats,  and  live  on  fish.     In  the  nei^ 
Mirhood  of  New  Zealand,  Labillardi^e  saw  shoals  of  fisbsE 
ieir  motions  a  waving  movement  on  the  surfaca  of  the  water, 
Meae  of  a  tide.t    The  species  are  in  general  the  same  that  ai 
*«■■    The  bonitas,  the  dorados,  the  tunnies,  the  surmullets, 
«em  to  abound  alike  on  every  shore.     There  are  a  hundred 
(hich  are  vaguely  determined,  as  well  eu  two  new  genera,  the  J 
'^-  .      -    . , 

Tiie  seala  of  the  Great  Ocean,  those  at  least  which  Poron 
•n  tlie  shores  of  New  Holland,  (UfTer  from  those  of  the  Atlanti 
«{« (he  case  is  the  same  with  the  >vhatea  which  sometimes  get 
^K  where  their  immense  bodies  have  not  room  lo  turn-  AI 
Be  reefs  and  shores  abound  with  lobsters,  common  .oysters,  pe 
'>  utraordinory  size  and  beauty.  The  crabs  in  some  places  a 
^■mouB  size ;  they  eat  cocoa-nuts.  The  crab  of  the  Molu< 
■^  to  the  whole  ocean. 

Tm  number  of  poisonous  fish  seeqis  to  be  considerable. 
^^""Ay  escaped  4eath  by  eating  a  aporut  caught  on  the  coast 
iiiito.J  The  companions  of  Cook  believed  they  were  poisor 
^Ihe  suns  food.  It  is  thought  that  this  fish  only  becomes  d: 
™  OQ  s  particular  species  of  m«Iui«E.     But  the  ittrodon,  whic 

■!\wV*^"'  Hito^s  Apteoodjt.  Nov. Cororo.  Gott.  irSO, vol iii.  8onn<r«t, Toyago  4 Is  Noo- 
t  MbiUirdiire,  -Voyoge,  ii.  p.  86.  t  Dslrymple,  Hirtoricsl  CoUec  i.  p.  IM. 
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the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  always  contains  a  narcotic  poison.  At  Otakni 
there  is  a  sea  eel  of  a  very  deleterious  quality,  and  a  small  red  lobster  which  is  Hi 
more  fatal  to  those  who  eat  it.*  Anson's  crew  found  near  the  Marians  so  maDjii 
that  they  resolved  to  give  up  eating  them  entirely.  This  superfluous  abundau 
seems  common  to  all  the  seas  belonging  to  the  great  Ocean. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Oceanica  presents  to  us  all  the  riches  < 
India  in  new  splendour,  and  accompanied  by  new  pleasures  unlmonDi 
Asia.  In  the  Sunda  islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  rit 
occupies  the  place  of  wheat ;  and  the  culture  of  it  is  probably  extesk 
over  New  Guinea.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  there  are  fot 
exceedingly  useful  esculent  plants,  which  grow  either  spontaneously,  or  ufider  tb 
influenee  of  culture  ;  the  potato,  the  yam,  and  two  species  of  arumj  from  whjcli,l)» 
culture  and  boiling,  a  sweet  farinaceous  substance  is  obtained 
r^iMb  I      Two  orders  of  trees  are  spread  over  aU  the  middling  and  small  'iM 

of  Oceanica,  which  delight  both  the  eye  and  tiie  taste.  The  numerous  familr  (^ 
the  palms  is  extended  over  the  most  remote  and  smallest  islands.  Between  the  tro 
pics  there  Is  scarcely  a  rock  or  a  sand-bank  on  which  these  trees  do  not  display  tbd 
astonishing  vegetation.  The  palmsf  have,  in  the  interior  structure  of  their  tninb 
no  analogy  wiUi  other  trees.  In  habit  and  in  structure  they  resemble  the  fern^t  ^ 
their  blossom  the  grasses,  and  the  asparigi  in  their  mode  of  fructification.  But  di 
irees  are  eo  portly  and  magnificent  as  the  palms.  They  present  a  straight  cohmm 
perfectly  cylindrical,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  vast  load  of  sprightly  leaves,  ai 
ranged  in  circles  over  one  another,  and  put  forth  from  their  common  receptacle  larsi 
panicles,  partially  inclosed  in  ample  sheaths,  and  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  trnii 
But  their  majestic  appearance  is  their  least  merit.^  Their  beauty  in  surpassed  bj  tfaei 
utefttiheM  of  I  uEfefulness.  The  external  layers  of  the  truiUc  furnish  a  hard  and  heafi 
|Mk^  I  wood,  which  may  be  formed  into  planks  and  stakes.    The  sheaths  whicj 

contain  the  clusters  of  fruit  acquhe  such  thickness  and  consistence  that  fhej  tfj 
often  used  as  vessels.  The  large  leaves  are  employed  for  roofing  wigvams  aid 
cottages.  Materials  for  wadding,  flock,  and  cordage,  are  furnished  by  the  fibroos 
pericarp  of  the  cocoa-tree,  by  the  leaf  stalks  of  several  other  species,  aiidb7tbe/il>| 
mentous  tissue  which,  in  all  of  th^m,<  covers  the  trunk. '  Of  these  are  made  ropes^ 
cables,  and  even  saiKcloth,  and  they  are  used  as  oakum  in  caulking  vessels.  W 
leaves  of  the  Macaw  tree  (latinier)  serve  for  fans  to  the  Indian  fair  ones;  those  ^ 
the  Borauua  JUbettiformM  furnish  parasols  which  can  cover  ten  people  at  a  tiisc- 
The  leaves  of  some  palms  are  used  for  writing  on:  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  sup- 
plies us  with  0^  natural  cup.  This  order  of  trees  furnishes  a  number  of  exceilcai 
dishes.  The  sweet  and  pulpy  sttbstance  surrounding  the  shells  of  some  is  edfto 
and  teased  in  a  variety  of  forms:  such  are  the  Ar^ca  catechu  and  the  Phamx^' 
tyllfBra*  In  some,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  the  perisperm  or  cotyledonous  matter,  ^^'^ 
others,  as  the  cabbage  palm,  or  Areca  olerac^a^  the  terminal  leaf-bud  is  used  a^'  ^ 
pot-herb.  The  milky  liquid  contained  in  the  large  cavity  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  c<paj 
Ue  of  being  converted  into  wine,  vinegar,  and  alcohoL  From  the  same  fniit  b  H 
oil  is  procured. 

BreMi-ftoit^  I  Another  family  of  nutricious  trees  enjoyed  by  the  Oceanisn  nation*  i« 
that  of  the  Artocarpi^  or  bread-fiuit  trees.  This  valuable  genus  rises  to  a  height  o. 
forty  feet.  Its  trunk  acquires  the  thickness  of  the  human  body.  The  fruit »  ^ 
large  as  a  child's  head.  Gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  baked  among  ssii?^' 
it  becomes  a*  wholesome  bread,  resembling  fresh  wheaten  bread  in  taste.  ^^^^ 
period  of  eight  months,  this  tree  yields  its  fruit  in  such  profusion,  that  three  of  th^ 
wUl  mipport  a  man  for  a  year.  The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is  manuftctui**' 
into  a  kind  of  cloth.  Its  wood  is  well  adapted  for  buildiiig  cottages  and  m^ 
Its  leaves  are  used  as  napkins ;  its  glutinous  and  milky  juice  furnishes  good  tx0^ 
and  glue. 

*  Mimooary  Voyage,  Appendix.  ^^ 

^jJ^^^^'^^'^^^^^^^A^yif^^^^,  1796;  Memoire  aur  I'orffaniatioo  del  >lowW' 
Wdont  ou  pUmtet  k  une  feuUle  a^minale.  * 
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It  id  rather  a  sarprising  circumstance,  that  the  great  Oceanic  eotintry  i  oiiwr?itkmmi 
*  New  Holland  alone  is  destitute  of  tiiese  two  tregetable  tribes.  The  |  ^**^  uoiiMNt 
Bad-fruity  whichns  spread  over  New  Zealand,  has  evidently  followed  the  civiliza- 
m  and  the  emigrations  of  the  Malay  race.  Probably  the  palms  will  be  found  on 
e  coasts  of  Carpentaria  and  De  Witt's  land,  which  have  not  been  well  explored; 
id  perhaps  their  propogation  in  a  southern  direction  bar  been  arrested  by  a  great 
land  sea,  or  a  great  mountain  chain.  The  Ekicahfpiiy  the  Caiuarimtf  and  some 
ber  large  trees  indigenous  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  have  sprsad  from 
ence  chiefly  oVer  that  portion  of  the  remainder  of  Oceanica  which  lies  in  the 
(uthera  hemisphere.  The  gum  trees  and  dr^cawt  of  the  north-west  coast,  con- 
)ct  again  the  Flora  of  this  great  island  with  that  of  Malacca  and  the  adjoining 
iits  of  the  contincLt  As  yet  our  information  respecting  New  Holland  is  too  slen- 
)T  to  enable  us  to- descant  on  the  relatiims  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  this  division 
'the  world. 

Fruit  trees  abound  in  Sunda,  and  other  islands  in  its  neighbouriiood.  |  nmittvecfc 
erhaps  they  have  beea  brought  thither  by  colonies,  or  at  least  improved  by  culture, 
hey  have  the  sweet  mangOj  the  Eugenia  odoraiaj  the  iitodium,  and  the  cynomelraj 
stinguished  for  their  oily  and  farinaceous  almonds,  resembling  the  kernel  of  the 
izel-nut,  and  enclosed  in  pulpy  fruits  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree*  They  have 
ie  tamarind,  which,  with  its  acid  juice,  alleviates  the  febrile  heats  so  incident  to 
le  inhabitants  of  that  climate.  The  pomegranate  and  the  orange  abound  in  all  their 
iricties..  The  orange  tree  extends  as  far  as  the  New  Hebrides.  The  bamboo,  tlie 
igar  cane,  and  the  nardus,  three  gramineous  if pecies  indigenous  in  India,  grow  still 
lore  luxuriantly  in  the  marshes  of  J.ava  and  Sumatra  than  on  the  banks  of  the  6an« 
es.  The  sugar  cane  is  found  as  far  to  the  east  as  Otaheite*  but  it  differs  essentially 
rom  that  of  the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  islands  of  the  north-west  of  Oceanica  some  valuable  products  are  more 
erfect  in  quality  than  in  any  other  place ;   such  as  sandal  wood,  aloe    vtiuUe 
•ood,  or  calambac;  the.  JVIe/a/ciica  leueodendron^  which  pr<>iuces  the  oil     «<»>•• 
i  cajeput;  the  Jhnyria  eUmifera^  which  gives  out  the  resin  called  elemi  from  inci* 
ions  in  its  bark ;  the  oimoto,  caasiaj  ebony,  and  several  others  yielding  valuable  gums> 
i)e  uses  and  even  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe.     These  |  Coai. 
re  probably  found  in  all  the  Oceanian  countries.     In  Otaheite  there  has  been  found 
&ndal  wood  of  good  quality.  * 

Under  such  a  sky  as  that  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Ocean,  we  may 
xpect  to  meet  with  a-multitude  of  those  plants  which  are  distinguished 
y  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  and  the  grace  or  singularity  of  their  forms,  but 
carcelj  known  to  us  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  stove  and  green-house.  It  is  only 
^ong  a  small  number  of  readers  that  the  names  of  the  hibiseusy  the  eryihrinay  araHoy 
^ttf  bmUuniOf  and  mpharbia,  recall  the  ideas  of  vegetable  beauty  and  magnificence. 
i'Very  one,  however,  knows  those  which  contribute,  by  their  aromatic  pugency  or 
grateful  odour,  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  All  the  islands  of  the  north-  ^^Ti^ 
i^est  of  Oceanica  abound  in  the  two  species  of  pepper  called  the  long  tma. 
uid  the  round;  the  produce  of  the  one  being  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  long 
pikelets  containing  seeds  of  minute  size,  whUe  we  know  the  other  only  in  the  state 
'I  round  grains  separated  from  the  spike.  Of  these  plants  immense  plantations  are 
'^CQ;  but  they  are  not  found  in  a* state  of  nature;  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  the 
>iack  pepper,  a  native  of  Malabar.*  The  islands  of  eastern  Oceanica  produce  in  too 
arge  quantity  the  intoxicating  pepper  caJled  Ptp^r  nulhyaiicumj  used  for  preparing 
be  dangerous  drink  called  ma  or  kaoa.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  abundandy  in 
'Uiaatra,  and  the  adjoining  islands.  In  the  Moluccas  nature  has  multiplied  in  the 
^plest  profusion  the  Eugenia  earyopkyllataj  tiie  eaUeea  of  whose  numerous  flowers 
^^  80  well  known  in  the  European  market  under  the  name  of  cloves;  and  the  myris'- 
^<^)  the  fruit  of  which  forms  our  nutmeg,  and  the  inner  bark  or  mace.  The  jealous 
^vance  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  confined  these  species  entirely  to  the  small 
^lAnda  of  Banda  and  Amboyna.    The  policy  6f  other  nations  has  gone  in  quest  of 

*  Crtwibrd'f  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  v. 
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these  lucrative  trees  to  New  Guinea,  and  though  their  researches  have  not  jet  proT^' 
successful,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  th^  exbt  in  that  country.  The  nmst 
tree  grows  also  in  Borneo. 

rohoDoui  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  pleasant  aromatics  enrich  this. part  of  the  world,  tk 

piu^o*  most  terrible  poisons  are  fpund  in  their  company.    The  ssnie  beats  oft 

vertical  sun  give  energy  to  the  juices  of  the  fatal  and  of  the  salubrious  species,  'h 
tree  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohonoopatj  or  the  *' poison  tree/'  saddens  tk 
forests  of  Turat,  of  Celebes,*  and  of  Balambooang  in  the  island  of  Java*!  h  sem 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Euplurrbia;  at  least,  the  poison  is  not  a  gum-resin  exudin! 
through  the  bark,  but  a  milky  juice  which  issues  from  the  branches  when  broka 
over.  This  tree  has  been  the  subject  of  many  exaggerated  reports*  Even  tbe  pb 
losophical  Rumphius  tells  us  that  no  other  plant  can  Uve  within- the  distance  oft 
stone-cast  round  it;  that  if  the  birds  happen  to  light  on  its  branches,  they  vM^ 
drop  down  dead;  and  that,  in  order  to  procure  the  gum  without  endangering  ie.it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  whole  body  covered  with  a  strong  cotton  cloth.  He  9^ 
that  a  single  drop  of  its  recent  juice  appUed  to  the  skin  produces  either  immedtDe 
death,  or  an  ulcer  of  a  most  malignant  character,  and  extremely  difficult  to  be&l/ 
The  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Deschamps  and  Leschenault  de  la  Tour  have  thrown  «>aie 
tight  on  this  mysterious  tree.  The  former  broke  its  branches  without  experieacin: 
any  harm :  the  latter  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  juice  of  the  oopas,  when  mixed  vitk 
the  blood,  occasionis  speedy  death ;  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  iounediate 
appKcation  of  ammonia  had  the  power  of  arresting  its  fatal  efiects.§ 
BMeiarncn..|  Having  given  a  general  physical  portrait  of  Oceanica,  we  shaUtakc 
a  view  of  the  races  of  human  beings  by  whom  this  part  of  the  world  is  inhabited. 
They  seem  to  be  referable  to  two  stocks,  totally  distinct  both  in  physiognom/  aod  ia 
language  ;  the  Malays,  or  Yellow  Oceanians,'.and  the  Oceanian  Negroes. 
Bxtemn  oT  The  Malays  are  no  longer  considered  by  the  learned  as  bavisg  on- 

ram  '  ginally  come  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca :  it  is  now  understood  tlut 
it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  they  became  inhabitants  of  tha; 
country.  Their  national  historians  trace  their  origin  to  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  tbtf 
also  describe  them  as  connected  with  the  Javanese ;  but  we  find  them  at  present  ei- 
tending  over  numerous  countries.  Not  oidy  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  msritime 
parts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Luzon,  and  the  Moluccas,  of  the  Malay  race ;  but  ^ 
iunumeraible  tribes  of  Polynesia,  or  eastern  Oceanica,  seem  io  have  the  same  origuk 
Although  the  Marians  are  5600  miles  from  Easter  Island,  and  though  Owyhee  is  ^ 
nearly  an  equal  distance  from  New  Zealand,  we  have  a  collection  of  facts,  authenti- 
cated by  the  concurring  testimony*  of  numerous  observers,  which  foice  us  to  legs:^ 
the  families  disseminated  over  this  wide  region  as  hnving  a  common  origin. 
Thdr  phyii.  I  •  The  islaudcrs  have  tawny  complexions,  varying  a  little  in  the  M(S^^ 
**™*"''  I  tribes,  independently  of  any  ascertainable  circumstances  in  their  habie 
of  life  or  their  climate.  The  fairest  are  generally  in  the  most  westerly  tepo^'^ 
some  of  them,  as  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  are  directly  under  the  equator.  The  br 
of  the  head  is  long,  laiik,  rough,  and  always  black*  The  hair  of  the  beard,  &o<^  ^ 
general  of  every  part  except  the  head,  is  scanty.  They  artf  in  the  practice  oi^^^' 
ing  out  that  of  the  beard  in  their  youth.  The  Mahometan  priests,  effecting  to  wear 
long  beards,  cultivate  them  to  the  best  of  their  power,  but  not  with  so  much  suc(^ 
as  to  escape  ridicule.  Their  persons  are  short,  squat,  and  robust ;  thcor  lower  lin^" 
somewhat  large,  but  not  ill-formed.  The  busts  of  the  femdes  are  much  inferitf  >" 
symmetry  to  those  of  the  women  of  Indostan.  The  face  is  round,  the  moutii  v^ 
the  teeth  remarkably  good;  the  chin  square,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  cheeks  mif 
hollow.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never  flat ;  the  eyed  fif* 
small,  and,  like  those  of  other  orientals,  always  bhick.  They  areanill-k^okiogp^ 
pie  compared  to  the  Arabs,  Birmans,  and  Siamese.  They  are  less  handsoiD^7 
Ibrmed  than  the  Chinese,  but  have  much  better  features.  || 

*  Valentyn.    Description  d'Amboine :  Vcgetaux,  p.  218. 
t  t>«8chatDp8,  AnnaltB  dea  Voyages,  i.  70. 

*  Ramphil  Hortua  Amboinensis,  t  ii.  tab.  87. 

%  Memoir,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum.  .    <y> 

1  Blumenbaoh,  Dec.  Cran.  iu..tab.  29.  Crawford's  Hist,  of  die  Indian  ArchipcU^  ^^^'  '•  ^  "^ 
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in  colour  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  hair  hare  been  obseifved  be^ 
'een  the  great  and  the  common  people  in  Otaheite,*  which  led  Forster  to  beliere 
at  a  Mahy  colony  had  subdued  in  these  islands  some  prior  negro  tribes,  of  the 
ce  which  inhabits  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland.  But  others  may,  with  some 
obabilityy  ascribe  this  difference  to  habit  and  diet,  as  the  great  h?e  on  the  flesh  of 
ladrupeds,  and  the  common  people  chiefly  on  flsfau 

The  similarity  of  the  languages,  as  exhibited  in  the  very  imperfect  vo-  I  Uomcf  cr 
ibularies  given  by  Forster,  Father  Gobien,  Marsden,  and  others,  is  |  '■■^mm- 
rongiy  marked.  The  inhabitants  of  eastern  Oceanica  speak  the  same  language  in 
Qerent  dialects,  and  this  presents  a  singular  analogy  to  that  of  the  Malays,  particu- 
rl/  that  spoken  in  Sumatra. t  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  says,  tiiat  the  resemblance 
Ltends  even  to  the  language  of  Madagascar,  which  is  its  richest  and  most  regular 
rm.  Mr.  Crawford  denies  the  identity  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  diflerent  island* 
8,  and  says,  that  on  th&contrary,  even  those  tribes  which  are  the  nearest  neigh- 
ivn  generally  speak  languages  totally  different  and  unintelligible  to  one  another ; 
)t,  he  remarks,  tiiat  in  character  and  structure,  they  are  all  exactly  similar.  Their 
lots  are  diflerent,  but  the  mode  of  applying  and  combining  them  is  universally  the 
ime. 

They  have  all  the  same  form  of  govemmenti  Captain  Cook  tells  us  |  ssnsit^  or 
at  in  Hamao,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  Tamalao  signifies  a  chief.  ;^  |  SiHwu 
ather  Cantova,  speaking  of  the  Carolines,  tells  us,  that  **  the  authority  of  govern* 
kent  was  divided  among  a  number  of  noble  famiUes,  the  heads  of  which  were  called 
'amoles ;  and  that  in  every  province  there  was  a  principal  Tamole,  to  which  the 
Iherswere  subject  "§  The  same  species  of  feudal  aristocracy  prevails  in  the  greater 
art  of  the  islands  of  the  Ocean.  Cook  tells  us,  that  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
hicfs  never-come  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch  without  demonstrotions  of  pro- 
band respect,  such  as  touching  Yiis  feet  with  their  heads  and  with  their  hands.  ||  Fa- 
ber  Caatova^s  letters  inform  us  that  the  Tamoles  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  ap- 
roached  with  the  same  reverence.  When  any  one  of  them  gives  an  audience,  he 
ppears  seated  on  an  elevated  table,  the  people  bow  to  the  earth  before  him,  and,  at 
whatever  distance  they  come  in  sight,  they  walk  with  the  body  so  much  bent  that  the 
ead  is  almost  between  the  knees,  till  they  are  near  his  person ;  they  then  seal 
^emselves  on  the  bare  earth,  and  receive  his  orders  with  downcast  eyes  and  other 
ttnonstrations  of  the  deepest  reverence.  His  words  are  regarded  as  oracles,  and 
iis  orders  are  blindly  and  implicitly  obeyed.  In  imploring  any  favour  they  kiss  his 
landsandhisfeetir 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  it  is  customary  to  honour  their  chiefs  and 
Angers  with  midnight  dances,  accompanied  with  vocal  and  instrumen- 
al  music**  In  the  Caroline  Islands,  similar  concerts  are  held  in  the  evenings  round 
^  houses  of  the  chiefs.  In  going  to  sleep,  the  latter  are  always  serenaded  by  a 
*^d  of  young  Qiuaicians.tt  The  ceremonies  on  several  solemn  occasions  are  the 
^e  in  ishmda  sitpated  at  the  greatest  distances.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Palaos 
Inlands,  those  of  the  New  Philippines,  of  the  Carolines,  and  of  Mangia,  who  are 
1^  miles  from  one  another,  observe  the  same  forms  of  salutation.  They  show 
neir  civility  and  respect  by  taking  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  person  whom  they  mean  to 
'^nour,  and  drawing  it  gently  along  their  faces. |j;  Another  mode  of  salutation,  which 
'^▼ailsfrom  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand,  is  for  the  parties  to  bring  the 
H)ini8  of  their  noses  into  contact.^ 

In  almost  eveliy  part  of  eastern  Oceanica,  the  Polynesians  receive  |  sokuB  lonfh 
trangers  wilfb  grave  song*,  and  present  them  with  a  branch  of  banana  as  an  emblem 
^\  peace.  The  black  race,  on  the  contraryi  most  commonly  avoid  all  communication 
»»lh  atrangers. 

*  BougaisTille,  Voyage  AiAaot  da  Monde,  p.  211. 

T  Manden,  ArchacologU,  vol.  vL  *  Third  Voyage. 

I  t!^^*^  Edifiantea  et  Curieusei,  toI.  zv.  p.  312.    (Edition  of  1781.) 

Ut^  ^9*ge.  1  l^ttres  liaifiantes  ct  Curicuses,  t.  zv.  p.  313, 313. 

n  ,T^  Voyage.  ft  Lettrea  Edlfiantci,  p.  314. 

«  took,  Thi^Vuyagc.    Lettrea  Edif.  p.  208. 
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I  The  same  tenns  aie  aimlied  to  designate  the  same  sort  of  natloa 
amuBements.  The  words  ianger  ifayuj  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  signify,  **  tk  F^ 
male  Comphunt,''  the  title  of  one  pardculat  form  of  public  entertainment  In  t^ 
Friendly  Islands  the  same  thing  is  called  ttmget  vifoine,* 

When  we  turn  to  the  Marians^  we  discover  still  more  decided  reseniblaDce«.| 
Sodety  oT  Ar>  I  The  socioty  of  the.  Arreoy  forms  a  most  singular  and.  infamous  feai 
''°^*  I  in  the  manners  of  Otaheite.    These  clubs  of  men  and  women, « 

make  debauchery  and  infanticide  fundamental  laws  of  their  body,  present  apbenoi 
non  almost  unique  in  the  moral  history  of  our  species.  Father  Gobien  tells  us  that  tl/| 
is  a  similar  society  in  the  Marian  Islands.  He  says  that  the  XJritoy  are,  among  tbsj 
young  people  who  live  With  mistresses  without  choosing  to  be  connected  bjtbe^^ 
riage  tie,  and  that  they  form  a  separate  association.  We  know  that  the  Otaheitaosd 
smooth  pronunciation ;  and  the  word  Uritoy,  whish  the  consonant  T  is  suppre^H 
approaches  to  Arreoy  or  Erreoy,  as  the  Otaheitan  term  is.  spelled  by  Mr.  AnduH 
DifiiioM  inco  I  Capt  Gook  obsorved  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  tslands  three  csstfj 
^'^^  I  the  chiefs,  the  free  proprietors,  and  Uie  lowest  people,  or  serfs.  GoHcj 

expressly  says  that  the  same  division  into  three  ranks  is  observed  in  the  U^^ 
Islands.  In  the  whole  of  Polynesia^  the  nobility  are  incredibly  proud,  and  hold  t: 
people  in  a  degree  of  subjection  of  which  it.  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  Europo 
form  an  idea.  The  whole  political  condition  of  these  islands  calls  to  mind  the  la^ 
and  institutions  of  the  Malays.  The  easels- the  same  with  their  notions  of  re]i;i 
v^neni  ecra.  Among  the  Carolinians,  some  keep  the  bodies  of  their  dcc&^ 
"^^  relations  in  a  small  stone  building  within  their  houses,  others  ioi 

them  at  a  distance  from  their  own  dwelling.^    Here  we  have  an  analogy  ^| 
tlie  Feiatooka  of  Uie  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  custom  universal  among  the 
nations,  of  leaving  the  dead  bodies  to  dry  in  the  air.     Their  cemeteries  are  al< 
inclosed  in  the  samo  manner.     The  natives  .of  the  Society  Islands  strow  ro 
their  burying  grounds  garlands  of  palm  clusters  and  cocoa  leaves,  together « 
other  objects  pai^ticularly  consecrated  to  funeral  ceremonies,  and  near  to  which  tb 
also  set  down  a  quantity  of  food  and  water.  The  natives  of  the  Ladrones,  accordin^t 
Gobien,  feast  round  the  tomb,  which  is  always  raised  on  or  near  the  spot  where  ti 
dead  is  interred :  it  is  covered  with  flowers,  palm  branches,  shells,  and  every  thi 
4¥hich  the  people  esteem  valuable.     The  Otalieitans  do  not  bniy  the  skulls  of  \h 
chiefs  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bones,  but  deposit  them  in  boxes  appropriated  :j 
that  use.  This  strange  custom  is  also  found  to  prevaS  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  G^j 
bien  expressly  says,  that  they  keep  the  skulls  in  their  houses ;  that  they  put  themi^ 
small  baskets,  and  that  the  dead  chiefs  are  the  ArUtis  to  whom  the  priests  addre^ 
their  prayers.     The  opinions  regarding  a  future  state  of  existence  H 
a  general  similarity  among  all  these  nations.    They  believe  in  the  i0 

,^  .f  the  soul,  and  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  but  they  do  not  ccMisider  th<^^ 

as  places  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice.  Iji  the  creed  of  tl^ 
New  Zealanders  the  man  who  has  been  kiUed  and  eaten  by  his  eaen\)r  is  condemnr 
to  eternal  fire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  also  consider  hell  as  the  dcstinj  ^' 
persons  who  have  died  a  violent  death. 

These  striking  coincidences  cannot  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance.  They  lead  ^ 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  have  denve<: 
their  customs  and  opinions  from  a  common  source,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  k^^^ 
tered  tribes  belonging  to  one  nation,  which  had  been  separated  at  a  period  subseque^^' 
to  the  formation  of  tiheir  code  of  politics  and  reli^on. 

How  have  But  how  shall  WO  couduct  our  inquiries  inte  the  progress  of  that  dir 

b^l^  persion?  Shall  we  beTieve,  with  Cook,  Forster,  and  others,  that  it  l-^' 
rf?  taken  place  only  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east?  These  navigai'"* 

justly  remark,  that  parties  of  savages  in  their  canoes  must  oflen  have  lost  ^^  j^^lj* 
and  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  foicod  to  remaiD,  depnved  t^' 
of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  returning  to  their  own  country'  ^^ 

•  Cook,  n>id.    Letters  Edif.  xv,  p.  315.  .    ,  v 
t  See  Fftittoire  dc8  Isles  Marianes  par  le  Perc  le  Gobien,  liv.  ii.  or  an  BuM^ct  conUiuco 

I  HiBtoire  des  Navigations  auz  Tcrres  AustriUea,  t.  ii.  p.  4^3—512.  * 

*  Lettrea  Bdiaantes,  t.  av.  p.  308,  &c. 
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slaocGs  of  this  have  occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  modem  writers.  In  1696, 
two  canoes,  oontaining  thirty  persons  who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  I  sumyedbiMtt. 
thrown  by  contrary  winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  rhilipplnes, 
at  a  distance  of  800  miles.^  In  1721,  two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained  twenty- 
four  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  drifted  from  an  island 
called  Baroilep  to  the  island  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Marians.!  Captain  Cook  found 
on  the  ishmd  of  Wateoo  three  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  who  had  been  drifted  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  islands  is  650  miles. 

These  &cta  are  incontestible.  But  when  we  throw  our  eyes  on  the  map,  we  per- 
ceive that  these  three  parties  of  unfortunate  sailors  have  all  been  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing currents  and  the  trade  winds  to  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  those  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  These  examples,  so  frequently  quoted,  would  there- 
fore lead  to  an  inference  the  reverse  of  that  generally  drawn  from  them.  They  would 
prove  that  Asia  and  Africa  may  have  received  colonies  of  savages  from  the  Oceanian 
islands,  but  not  that  these  islands  had  received  colonists  from  the  old  continent. 

In  revolving  this  problem,  we  should  believe. the  islanders  to  have  pro-  HypotfaMtof: 
ceedcd  from  South  America,  were  not  that  supposition  destroyed  by  the  ^'^ 
total  absence  of  any  similarity  in  language,  or  in  physical  character.;];  We  might 
again  be  tempted  to  suppose  thai  they  belonged  to  an  ancient  continent  now  buried 
In  the  sea,  leaving  these  islands  alone  above  the  surface.  But  this  hypothesis,  which 
tias  been  hazarded  by  an  estimable  scholar,  only  explains  one  difficulty  by  giving 
birth  to  many  new  ones.§  If  that  ancient  people  left  their  few  descendants  in  a  state 
of  dispersion  over  the  east  and  the  west,  how  does  it  happen  that  none  of  them  are 
lo  be  found  on  the  large  continent  of  New  Holland^  and  that  this  country  is  enti^ly 
peopled  by  negroes! 

We  consider  the  following  as  the  best  solution  of  this  historical  phe-    ourbypoOie. 
nomenon.    The  large  islands  of  Luzon,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Java,  and    "^ 
Bumatra,  are  inhabited  by  nations  who  speak  languages  bearing  ipore  or  less  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Malays,  thus  showing  a  common  origin;  yet  some  of  them,  such  as  tfae 
Tagd  and  Biuay  languages  of  the  Philippines,  the  Balian  of  the  island  Bali,  and 
ihat  of  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  also  differ  so  essentially  from  one  another,  that  thttir 

S[ionaJ  separation  must  have  been  of  very  ancient  date.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
ormed  that  other  ramifications  of  the  Malay  tongue  are  found  in  Madagascar,  3000 
niles  west  from  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Society  Islands  and  beyond  them,  nearly  7000 
niles  to  the  east  of  the  Moluccas.  They  are  said  to  be  enriched  with  a  harmony  of 
nodulation  and  a  diversity  of  grammatical  forms  which  suppose  some  advancement 
Q  civilization.  The  same  feudal  government,  the  same  manners,  and  probably  the 
lame  mythology,  |l  are  found  in  countries  thus  distant.  The  conclusion  which  seems 
0  follow  is,  that  this  language,  these  customs,  and  these  institutions,  were  formed 
n  the  bosoin  of  an  ancient  empire,  a  powerful  nation,  and  one  which  cultivated  ma- 
itime  habitS|  but  which  has  since  fallen  from  its  eminence,  and  been  frittered  down 
Qto  detached*  loeal  communities,  unknown  to  one  another. 

But  what  was  die  seat  of  this  Malayan  Carthage  ?  Every  consid^xi-  1 1?*^£^^ 
ion  shows  that  we  must  search  for  it  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  |  tni^ 
['he  first  of  these  islands  is  little  known.  The  second  appears  to  the  learned  Mans- 
^^nU  to  be  the  true  country  of  the  Malay  nations.  Without  positively  adopting  or 
ejecting  this  opinion,  we  rather  incline  to  believe  that  the  country  of  Malayan  civili- 
ation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  island  of  Java. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Malay  colony  established  in  Ma- 
^cca  make  Java  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  from  which  that  emigrant  tribe  had 
Bccived  its  laws  and  its  religion.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malay  books  are  trans- 
itions  from  the  Javanese. 

*  Letttei  Edifiantes,  t.  xv.  p.  196.  t  Ihid.  p.  282;  &c.  • 

i  Forster's  Observationi  on  Pbyaical  Geompby. 
§  Meinen,  Recherches  sur  la  liifrerence  aes  Races  Humaines.    . 
I  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Otabeito,  Bali>  and  other  ialaw^. 
t  ChARMoar  of  the  Malay  Language^    London*  1812. 
VoL-U.-qq  ; 
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coftAeniom  I  In  the  second  place^  the  Malay  language  has  a  copious  mixturc  oj 
«ii^  ladk.  I  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit  terms,  which  are  particularly  appropriated  to  reii' 
gioQs  and  civil  uses.  These  terms  approach  most  of  all  to  the  Jia2«iga  or  7e^^ 
language,  spoken  in  Golconda  and  Orissa..*  We  might  consequently  expect  to  M 
this  admixture  following  the  order  of  local  proximity.  But  we  find  the  affinity  viai 
the  Sanscrit  to  prevail  chiefly  among  the  Javaaese,  and  most  of  all  among  the  iob 
bitaots  of  the  mountains  of  Java.  It  is  also  in  Java,  and  especially  in  the  interior 
of  that  island,  that  wa  find  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahminical  religia 
The  history  of  the  Javanese  makes  the  nation  to  descend  from  Tishnu.! 


tJMlk 


hofdnt 

JMtion. 


But  at  what  epoch  was  Java  the  seat  of  a  nation  which,  after  \xm 
civilized  by  the  Telinga  Brahmins,  colonized  the  shores  of  the  n<t 
Qeean  ?  It  certainly  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism ;  for  that  reli- 
gion has  not  extended  fiirther  than  the  Moluccas :  and  the  pig,  an  ammal  uncleaDB 
the  eyes  of  the  Musaulmans,  has  accompanied  the  Malay  colonies  to  the  Tmo\fS\ 
tslandsi  of  Polynesia.  It  was  probably  prior  to  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo :  fork 
fleema  to  speak  of  this  world  of  islands  as  already  known  and  visited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ancients,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  civilizeil 
nation  to  the  south  of  the  Stnce,  (the  Siamese  of  modem  times.)  The  chroDo)of!y 
of  the  Javanese  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  king  of  Pajajaran,  who  must  have 
reigned  in  the  year  74  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  probabilities  fix  tfie  foundation  of 
the  first  M^liiy  colonies  somewhere  between  Hxe  fourth  and  the  tenth  ceottuj  ol 
our  era. 

fjeooad  misim- 1  A  secoud  migration  of  the  Malays  was  occasioned  by  titaMahometss 
iuap.'  I  fiinaticism ;  and  this  migration,  which  is  better  known,  took  place  in  the 
tweUlh  and  thirteenth  eenturies.  Hence  arise  the  palpable  differences  between  tb( 
^Malays  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior. 

lueeofoee'  I  The  second  great  race  of  mott  belonging  to  Oceanica,  18  that  vbick 
•niiBiugioii.  I  ^^  huve  denominated  the  Oceanian  negroe8.J  They  are  sotnetimes 
called  the  rapuan  race.  Compared  to  the  Africans,  they  are  of  a  diminutive  sizf, 
being  about  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  never  exceedmg  five  feet  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  given  by  Mr-  Crawford,  of  those  whom  he  had  an  opportunitj  of  se^ 
ing  in  western  Ooeanica.  They  have  spare  and  puny  frames.  The  skin  is  not  j^t 
black,  like  that  of  the  African,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  Sir  Everard  Home  thus  dt^ 
ncribes  one  who  was  sent  to  England  by  Sir  Stamford  Rafiies  to  distinguflhhirofroir 
the  African  negro.§  **  His  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colomr :  the  woolly  hair  grows  m 
0mall  tufls,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  rises  higher,  and  tiic 
hiiHlbeBd  is  less  cut  off.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  (ace.  The  uj^^lip^ 
larger  and  more  prominent*  The  lower  lip  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jav,^^ 
such  an  extent  that  the  chin  makes  no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  of  whicb  i^ 
formed  by  the  mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  negro  as  to  coo- 
atilute  a  marked  distinction ;  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  equally  high  as  in  the  negro* 
The  description  here  given  of  *the  countenance  corresponds  exactly  to  a  veij  stiu- 
iQg  plate  of  a  New  Hollander,  prefixed  to  a  short  tract  entitled,  Dixon's  Nanabveoi 
#  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  || 

It  is  only  indeed  in  exterior  stamp  that  the  puny  negro  of  these  islands  bears  uj 
resemblance  to  the  African,  who  in  vigour  of  frame  and  capacity  for  enduring  W^''' 
is  superior  to  all  other  races,  except  the  European.  This  is  therefore  eri^entiy  ^^ 
distinct  and  inferior  race  of  manland.  Their  dwarfishness  and  feebl^ess  aren 
the  effect  of  scanty  food,  or  the  hardships  of  their  lot;  for  they  do  not  attach  to  ||>^^ 
)ank  haired  raced  Uving  in  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  They  have  ^^y^. 
possession  of  some  islands;  yet  have  nowhere  risen  above  the  most  abject  tonn| 
rism*    When  encountered  by  the  fairer  races,  they  have  been  hunted  like  wilo  un- 

*  Leyden's  Memoir  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Languages. 

t  See afterwarda  our  account  of  Java.  *  i^j. 

*  See  a  Plate  representing  these  two  Races  in  Crawford's  History  of  the  W^a  i^^   . 
pel«go,vol.L         •  •  'I 

J  Crawford's  History  of  th*  Indian  Archipelago;  vol,  i.  p.  24, 
I  PubUshed  at  Edlogurgh  in  1822.  .  . 
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(dais;  and,  incapable  of  retaining  their  ground,  have  retreated  to  the  mountains  and 

the  fastnesses.     The  people  of  New  Guinea  and  some  adjacent  islands  have  been 

described  by  navigators  as  of  more  robust  constitution.    Forrest's  account  is  less 

satisfactory  than  that  of  Sonnerat    This  author  describes  them  as  a  hideous  race, 

rendered  more  disgusting  by  the  prevalence  of  le]^osy  or  elephantiasis,  yet  robust^ 

he  adds,  that  their  hair  is  of  a  sfaAuing  black,  or  a  fiery  red.*    This  last  account, 

which  cannot  be  correct,  is  regarded  by  Mr*  Crawford  as  throwing  discredit  on  the 

whole;  and  he  thinkis  it  probable  that  they  are  equally  feeble  with  the  negroes  of 

western  Oceanica.!    To  suppose  that  this  race  has  emigrated  from  Africa  is  to  dor 

violence  to  all  fact  and  reasoning,  both  on  man  and  on  the  physical  state  of  the 

globe.    The  diflerent  negro  tribes  of  the  Indian  islands  have  difierent  languages^ 

and  all  completely  different  from  those  of  Madagascar.    The  agreement  bifCweed 

the  languages  of  these  two  distant  countries  oiiginates  not  in  the  negro  languagee, 

bat  m  those  of  the  men  of  brown  complexion*    Th^  coincklences  which  occur  hi 

points  of  arbitnuy  custom  are  to  be  tiaced  to  the  same  source,  and  the  mode  of  traj^ 

mission  must  have  been  found  from  east  to  west«    The  Oceanian  negroes  seem 

doomed  to  perpetual  misery,  and  incapable  of  rising  from  the  veiy  bottom  of  thcf 

scale  of  humanity.  They  have  been  found  hitherto  incapable  of  acquiring  the  habilit 

and  feelings  of  civilized  beings;  and  we  cannot  allow  that,  at  any  former  peikxlf 

they  existiKl  in  a  superior  state  of  societv.    This  race  is  extended  over  f  Ttof  iIm*. 

New  HoUand,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Kew  Caledonia,  the  New  H«»  |  •!«>• 

brides,  New  Britam,  and  Solomon's  Islands,  as  well  as  New  Guinea,  where  they  go 

under  the  Malayan  appellation  of  Papiiaa*    Of  these  pfaices  they  have  exclusive 

possession,  the  Malays  having  either  been  expelled,  or  never  permitted  to  settle* 

Thej  seem  also  to  have  once  occupied  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines;  but  in 

these  places  they  have  been  partly  destroyed  and  partly  driven  into  the  interior  by 

the  Mahiys.     In  the  Philippines  diey  are  called  Fgolaies  and  JfegrUoi;  in  the  iio* 

hiccas,  Harafora»  and  Mjurt$t9»    Perhaps  they  are  extended  still  farther.    Their 

features  seem  to  be  recognised  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands,  and  in 

the  Googos  of  Sumatra.    A  few  straggling  families  inhabit  the  central  parts  of  the 

penioaula  of  Malacca,  where  they  1^  the  lives  of  hunters.^    But  the  Biajoes  of 

Borneo  and  the  Battas  of  Simiatra  do  not,  as  has  been  erroneousif  suppoaed,  belong 

to  them.    Even  several  tribes  called  Alfureses,  such  as  those  of  Booro,  seem  rather 

to  be  related  to  the  olive-coloured  race. 

Besides  these  leading  races,  Oceanica  presents  to  the  observer  of  bu« 
man  nature  a  few  more  unnatural  and  disgusting  varieties  of  the  species. 
In  the  island  of  Mallicolo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasshouse  Say  in  New 
HoUand,  the  shape  of  the  head  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  ourang  than  in  olher 
Heroes.  In  the  interior  of  Suinatra,  there  is  a  tribe  which,  from  the  large  siae  ft 
^eir  heads  and  their  small  bodies,  look  like  puonies;  and  another,  with  long  hair 
over  the  whole  body,  like  the  a:&ios  of  Jesso.  Deformities  are  often  occasioned  bf 
hereditary  disease.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Nias,  off  the  west  ceaal 
of  Sumatra,  have  their  bodies  covered  with  scaie%  from  a  disease  not  unknown  io 
l^urope.  The  white  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  negro  assumes  a  lind  white 
hoe,  prevaib  among  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  also  extends  to  the  Malay 
^^«  in  the  isle  of  Java,  where  the  subjects  of  ft  go  under  the  name  of  Kakerlaks^ 
In  addition  to  these  effects  of  preternatural  change,  the  mixture  of  the  olive  with 
tlie  negro  race  of  Oceaniana  accounts  for  all  the  ^adations  found  m  this  divisi^Mi  of 
<hc  world. 

*  Voyage  ik  Kouvelle  Guin^^  par  M.  Sonnmt^ 
t  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  37« 
^  Crawibrd's  History,  Tol.  ui.  p.  5< 
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OCEANICA. 


PART  II. 
NORTH-WESTERN  OCEANICA. 
A  particfdur  Aeeauni  of  the  8vnda  blanda;  or  Sumairaf  JanOj  and  Bomo. 


The  first  countty  which  Oceanica  presents,  as  we  proceed  eastvd 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  great  Island  of  Sumatra,  known  in  soinc 
measure  to  Ptoiemy,  who  seems  to  designate  the  point  of  Acheen  under  the  naioe 
of  Jaba  Diuj  the  same  as  Jana  Divy  or  ''the  island  of  barley.''  The  name  SanO' 
rodcf  found  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sumatra.  I( 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  names  of  Lamery  and  Saborma.*  Marco  Polo 
mentions  some  kingdoms  and  districts  belonging  to  it.  He  calls  it  little  Java:  some 
think  that  he  thus  contrasts  it  with  Borneo,  which  was  Great  Java;  bat  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  he  had  no  conceptions  at  all  of  the  comparative  size  of  the  islands, 
and,  finding  that  Java  was  the  most  famous  and  the  best  known  island  in  this  archi- 
pelago, and  that  Sumatra  was  also  a  large  island,  concluded  that  Java  was  the  largest, 
and  Sumatra  the  next  in  order.f 

EittnL  I  This  i^and,  called  by  the  natives  Andelis,  and  perhaps  Samandm,^ 
is  1040  miles  long,  from  north-west  to  south-east;  its  breadth  varies  from 65  to  235. 
MwmBiiM.  I  A  chain  of  mountains  divides  it  longitudinally,  running  nearest  to  tbe 
western  coast.  The  maritime  parts,  on  both  sides,  are  low  and  marshj.  The  main 
chain  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a  secondary  order.  Four  large  lakes  on  the  sides 
of  these  mountains  discharge  their  water  by  rapid  torrents,  or  graceful  cascades 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  called  Manselar.  Mount  Ophir  vras  found,  by  ^ 
measurement  of  Mr.  Nume,  to  be  13,842  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several 
vufcMgM,  I  of  the  mountains  are  tolcanoes.  That  of  Ayer-Raya  is  1377  feet 
aboipe  the  sea*§ 

«oa  I      The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  fat  reddish  clay,  covered  with  a  stratuffl 

fiMitfiiKj,  I  of  black  earth,  often  poor  and  barren.  In  the  mountains  have  been  (om 
a  reddish  granite  and  marble.  Three-fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  tbe 
south,  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest.  The  gold  mines  had  attracted  tbe 
attention  of  the  Dutch;  but  the  German  minora  sent  to  SilUda  dechired  the  ore  to 
be  in  sparing  quantity,  and  too  difficult  to  work.||  The  Malays  of  Padang  aod  Me- 
nangkaboo  sell  annually  from  10,000  to  12,000  ounces  of  gold,  which  thej  colled 
principally  1^  washing.  The  mines  of  Sipini  and  of  Caye  yield  gold  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  carats.  There  are  excellent  mines  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  interior. 
The  steel  of  Menangkaboo  is  preferable  to  any  in  Europe.  Tin,  a  metal  ^^'^  "! 
so  few  countries,  is  an  object  of  export.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighboarhow 
of  Pakmbang,  on  the  east  coast,  being  a  continuation  of  the  rich  strata  of  the  isIc 
af  Banks.  The  small  island  of  Poolo-Pesang,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ^^S^ 
consists  almest  entirely  of  one  bed  of  rock-crystal  The  soft  rock  called  n^ 
Beams  to  be  a  sort  of  soap-stone  or  steatite*    Petroleum  is  also  found  at  Ipppo^  ^ 

•  See  our  account  of  the  hiatory  of  Cieograpby,  Book  zvi. 
t  Ifistoiy  of  Geography^  Book  xiz. 

#  Talentynli  Deicription  of  Sumatra^  (OstindiQii^  ^i:) 

^  Mwwkn't  Hlstofy  of  Sumatra,  p.  8. 34.  .      .^  /,. 

I  ▼op^o  of  Banjamia  OUtich,  coonseUor  if  mines,  bgr  ECas  Hettb^  Dreiae%  2«^'  i*" 
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elsewhere.    It  is  chiaflj  used  as  a  preservative  against  the  ravages  of  the  white 
ants«    A  great  part  of  the  sea-coast  is  surrounded  with  coral  reefs. 

Though  situated  under  the  equator,  Sumatra  is  seldom  suhjected  to  a  |  nhMiB 
higher  temperature  than  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in  Bengal  the  thermometer  rises 
to  101°.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  in  the  practice  of  lighttng  fires  in 
the  cold  mornings.  But  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  are  unknown.  Thunder  and  tightning 
are  frequent^  and  principally  during  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  southreast  mon- 
soon, which  is  dry,  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  September;  the. north-west  or  rainy 
monsoon  begins  in  December  and  ends  in  March.  The  climate  of  Sumatra  has 
been  too  much  decried.  The  west,  coast,  which  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
may  deserve  the.  character  of  a  pesftilential  shore,  in  oonsequenoe  of  die  unhealthy 
fogs  to  which  it  is  subject  But  many  other  parts  of  the  island,  especi^ythe  east 
coast,  contain  unhealthy  situations,  and  afford  examples  of  g]reat  longevity.* 

The  Malay  Islands,  though  adorned  with  many  rare  native  plants  vegvtibfe 
and  valuable  trees,  are,  in  general,  ill  adapted  for  cultivation.  The/acts  P«^<><<i(»i. 
stated  by  Mr.  Marsden  leave  no  doubt  on  that  head.!  The  Sumatrois  cultivate 
two  kinds  of  rice.  They  extract  oil  from  sesamum,  and  chew  thesugar  cane.  They 
obtain  a  black  sugar  called  jaggart,  ftom  the  muH>  palm,  which  also  yields  sagq,  and, 
like  other  palms,  an  inebriating  liquor.  The  cocoa  is  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
people  for  subsistence.  Sumatra  abounds  in  the  most  envied  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
the  mangosteen,  that  celebrated  wonder  of  the  Indies,  esteemed  a  universal  remedy  ;;ti 
the  durionf  the  white  pulp  of  which  has  a  taste  resembling  that  of  roasted  onions, 
and  is  of  a  heating  nature;  the  bread  fruit,  though  not  of  Sie  best  quality;  the  fruit 
of  the  Ywnbo  mura^  which  is  shaped  like  a  pear;  pine  apples,  which,  at  Bencoolen, 
sell  for  a  penny  or  two-pence;  guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 

The  mountains  of  this  island  are  richly  enameUed  with  the  finest  purple,  and  yel« 
low  hues,  in  an  endless  diversity  of  shades  and  forms,  developed  by  numberless 
species  of  flowers.  The  Soondid  maUamj  or  ^'fair  one  t>f  the  night,"  a  funnel- 
shaped  flower  in  this  counUy,  is  so  called  fh>m  blowing  only  during  the  night 

The  most  abundant  native  commodity  produced  for  exportation,  and  |  tiiim. 
the  chief  object -of  the  European  establishments,  is  pepper,  the  produce  of  a  creeping 
plant  commonly  called,  from  the  analogy  of  its  habit,  the  pepper  vine.  It  begins  in 
the  third  year  to  be  productive,  and  continues  so  to  the  twentieth.  There  ai^  two 
pepper  harvests,  the  great  one  in  September,  and  the  small  one  in  March.  A  very 
snudl  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  white  pepper,  the  efieet  of  a  pio<^8S  for  remov-^ 
ing  the  external  8kin.§  Camphor  is  another  conspicuous  production,  found  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  crystal  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  camphor  tree  grows  sponta- 
neously in  the  north  of  Sumatra,  which  is  the  wannest  part  of  the  island.  It  equals 
the  tallest  timber  trees  in  size,  and  is  oflen  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  [I  Each 
tree  yields  about  three  pounds  of  light  friable  and  very  soluble  camphor,  which  wastes 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  though  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  Japan.  The  oil  of 
camphor  is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree.  Benzoin  is  a  resin  obtained  from  a  tree 
resembling  the  pine.    Cassia,  a  sort  of  coarse  cinnamon,  is  found  in  the  interior. 

Rattans  grow  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  whence  |  Tnea, 
they  are  exported  in  large  cargoes  to  Europe  for  canes..  Besides  the  herbaceous 
and  the  ligneous  cotton,  the  silk  cotton,  Bomb<ix  cUba,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  vil- 
lage. In  appearance,  this  is  one  of  the  mpst  beautiful  raw  materials  which  thehand 
of  nature  has  presented.  Its  fineness,  gloss,  and  delicate  soflness,  render  it  to  the 
sight  and  touch  much  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  silk-worm,  but  such  are  its 
brittleness  and  shortness,  that  it  is  esteemed  unfit  for  the  reel  and  loom,  ai^d  ovify  ap^ 
plied  to  the  hflmbler  use  of  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that  farther  experiments  may  find  it  ci^iable  of  being  adapted  to  a  superior  manufac- 
ture.   The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  straightness  and  the  perfectly  horizontal  growth 

*  Radermaeber'a  Description  of  Sunuitrt*  §  T,  in  the  Batarian  Mem<Hr%  (in  Dutch.) 
f  Hist  of  fiuii»tra»  p.  19  and  p.  59,  Sec. 

#  RumphiuB,  Hortns  Amboinensisb  vol.  i.  p,  133.  tab.  13,  Skc 

^  Marsden's  Hist  of  Siraiatra,  p.  118.    Rnaa  Hease^  p.  30a    Eachelskroii»  p.  59. 
I  Valentini,  Hi^oria  8impUciuni»  p.  488p  tab.  7. 
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of  its  branchee,  three  almqre  growing  together  and  ibrmii^  equftl  eoi^.  The 
mibordinate  shoots  also  grow  flsti  and  all  the  grai^ions  of  the  branches  obsenre  the 
same  r^ularity  to  (he  top.  Some  travellers  have  called  it  the  nmbreUa  tree.  Mr. 
Marsden  compares  it  to  the  piece  of  furniture  which  we  call  a  dumb  waiter,  ooosiBtins; 
bf  a  gradation  of  cireulair  shelves  on  one  axis.*  The  coffee  tree  is  planted  in  grail 
numbers;  but  the  produce  is  rendered  indifferent  by  unskilful  management.  The 
plants  are  set  close  together,  too  much  shadowed  by  other  trees,  and  the  hemes  are 
gathered  while  they  are  red,  and  before  they  have  been  sufficiently  ripened  to  acquire 
the  proper  flavour.  Ebony  trees  are  in  great  plenty.  Sandal  wood  and  the  cele* 
brated  eagle  or  aloe-wood,  are  the  produce  of  this  island,  bat  they  have  ^ost  nnieh  of 
that  high  reputation  which  they  had  among  the  early  writers.  There  Ss  e&celleot 
timber  for  ship-building,  but,  for  want  of  rivers,  it  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  ooasC 
Teak  is  scareelv  to  be  met  with,  except  where  it  has  been  recently  plasted.  The 
ranges,  or  inachmeel,  which  is  rendered  usefel  by  its  property  of  resisting  the  ravages 
of  the  v^ite  ant,  is  found  in  this  island.  Iron-wood,  and  other  useful  species,  are 
also  found ;  am^ng  which  is  the  elegant  comooatng,  resembling  in  its  leaves  tiie  larger 
myrde,  and  yieldiaf  a  beautiful  wood,  susceptible  of  an  exquisite  polish,  and  row:li 
used  for  the  sheaths  of  hreeses.  The  celebnUed  banyan  tree  also  grows  in  this  island, 
and«  besides  its  other  singularities,  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  spring  readily 
from  the  tronks  of  other  trees,  after  they  had  become  hollow  by  age,  though  stUl  is 
vegetation,  from  brick  walls,  and  even  the  smooth  surfaces  of  painted  wooden  pil* 
lars,  where  its  seeds  have  been  lodged  by  birds,  or  other  modes  of  oonveyanee. 
The  fibres  which  hang  from  the  branches,  and  ^ch,  when  they  reach  the  ground, 
readily  and  spontaneously  take  root,  ar0  observed  to  assume  curious  fantastic  forms 
wherever  obstructing  substances  are  placed  in  their  way ;  so  that  living  wicker  works, 
of  any  ibm,  may  be  produced  by  merely  furnishing  them  with  a  moidd.t 
AAiBMib.  I  The  horses  are  small  but  well  made  and  hardy.  The  cows  and  sheep 
are  of  middling  size;  the  latter  areprobably  of  the  Bengal  breed.  The  buffiilo  is 
used  for  some  domestic  labours.  The  forests  contain  the  elephant,  the  royal  tiger, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  black  bear,  which  eats  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa* 
nut,  the  otter,  the  porcupine,  the  stag,  the  wild  boac,  the  civet  cat,  several  species  of 
tiio  iaonkey,  particularly  a  bearded  monkey,  the  mnmo  nvmealruMf  which  aeems  to  be 
peculiar  to  tiiis  island. 

Bfeik.  I      Among  the  numerous  birds,  the  coo-ow^  or  Argos  pheasant,  is  re> 

marked  for  its  uncommon  beauty,  but  no  complete  specimen  of  it  has  been  seen  in 
Europe.  Its  plumage  is  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  feathered 
race,  yet  without  any  degree  of  gaudiness.  When  caught  it' cannot  be  kept  ali?e 
longer  than  a  month.  It  has  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  inammate  through  the 
day,  and  uttering  in  the  nigtit  a  harsh  cry  like  that  of  the  peacock.  Turkeys  are  is 
great  abundance,  and  in  the  southern  parts  there  is  a  veiy  large  species  of  that  bird, 
known  also  at  Bantam.  The  Ardem  argaia,  the  largest  known  species  of  the  heron, 
which  is  also  known  in  India,  and  in  the  south  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  this  island. 
The  angangy  or  rhinoceros  bird  is  found  here,  remarkable  for  having  a  kind  of  horo 
projecting  from  its  bill;  perhaps  it  is  a  speeies  of  cassowary.  The  rivers  are  in- 
fested with  crocodiles,  and  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  house  Uaard  is 
in  grefit  abundancet  and  rsniaricable  for  being  the  largest  animal  capable  of  retaining 
its  hold  so  as  to  wsik  in  an  inverted  position.  Its  body  has  such  a  degree  of  trans- 
paropcy  as  to  allow  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  to  be  distinctly  seen  tluough  tiie  in- 
teguments. Insects  are  abundant,  as  in  all  hot  climatesi  and  among  others  the 
destructive  white  ant. 

The  natives  divide  Sumatra  into  three  countries.  JM(a,  m  tiie  north, 
inohides  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  (or  Atcheen,)  with  the  vassal  princi- 
paUties  of  iPedeer,  Bassay,  and  DellL  The  interior  of  this  divisitti  is  inhabit^  hj 
the  Battas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  by  the  river  Siac,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Sinkol.  The  second  division  is  the  ancient  empire  of  Meoaog* 
lutboo,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Jemby  and  Andragiri  on  the  east  coast ;  in 
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the  inferior  the  countiy  of  tt^  BejangB,  and  ]>art  of  the  present  empire  of  Menuig- 
kaboo;  and  on  the  western  coast  the  countries  of  Baroos,  Tappanooly,  Nattal,  and 
others;  the  late  Dutch  possessions  of  Frianiaay  Padang,  and  Siilida,  with  the  king- 
d<Hn  of  Indrapoora.  The  third  (^vision,  called  Balkan'ory  or  Kampang^  embraces 
the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  where  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Bancahoolo  or  Ben- 
coolen,  with  an  English  establidunent,  the  country  of  the  Lampoons,  and  the  large 
kingdom  of  Palembang.* 

Acheen  is  the  oidy  kingdom  of  this  island  the  transactions  of  which  I  xi«igd«iB  or 
have  been  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  occupy  the  attention  of  his-  |  Adwes, 
t<»ians«    It  is  situated  in  its  north-western  extremity.    It  formerly  leacbed  as  far 
north  as  Indrapoor  on  the  w^st  coast,  but  now  extends  no  farther  than  forty  or  fifty 
miles  along  both  the  eaatem  and  the  western  shore;  Carty,  near  Battoo-Bara  riyer, 
being  its  boundaiy  on  the  former,  and  Baroos  on  the  latter.    The  subject  inhabitants 
of*  the  interior  form  three  tribes,  two  of  whkh,  called  AUas  and  Reeah,  resemble  the 
A.chenese,and  the  third,  called  Carrow,  come  nearer  in  manners  lo  the  Battas.  The 
capital,  Acheen,  stands  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  ad-  |  nmrnftnti 
mits  no  vessels  during  the  dry  monsoon.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with. the 
nativee  of  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  who  bring  hither  their  cott<m  manufiictures,  and 
carry  home  gold  dost,  sapan  wood,  betel-nut,  patch  leaf^  (the  Cosiualndieuay)  sul<* 
phur,  and  benzoin.    From  six  to  ten  Telinga  snows,  of  150  or  200  tons,  come  aa- 
nually.    They  are  prohibited  from  toudiing  at  any  other  port  oa  the  east  or  west 
coast.    This  ia  a  precaution  for  secwii^  to  the  monarch  the  profits  of  the  trade,  the 
cuatoma,  and  the  presents  usuidly  made.    The  king  is  the  .chief  merchant  of  &e 
capital.    The  people  carry  on  itie  subsequent  business  of  distributing  the  goods 
through  the  diffeient  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  nei^bourhood  there  is  a  volcano, 
from  which  sulphur  is  (nrocured.    The  Ache^ese  are  darker  coleured,  and  stouter 
than  the  Suraatrans.  They  have  a  greater  portion  of  sagacity  and  of  indtiptry.   The 
mercantile  transitions  of  those  Hot  connected  with  the  capital  are  condueted  on  a 
more  liberal  scale  than  in  many  other  places.     The  religion  is  Mahomelaniam,  and 
they  have  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  priests.    The  city  contains  several  pobhc 
buildings^  but  none  of  them  elegant    The  king's  palaxse  is  a  rude  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, smrounded  with  strong  walls  built  for  protection,  but  without  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  modenoLprinciples  of  fortification.    There  are  some  cotton  and .  ^ilk 
manufactures  in  this  country.    The  seamen  are  expert  and  bold,  and  carry  on  a  cour 
stant  and  successful  fishery.    Having  no  coin,  they  make  their  payments  in  gold 
dust,  which  they  keep  in  divided  parcels  contained  in  -pieces  of  bladder,  and  these 
are  weighed  by  the  person  who  takes  them  in  payment.    The  goivem-  |  oovemMu, 
ment  is  a  hereditary  despolisoi,  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  afid  intervals  of  anar« 
chy«    The  sultan,  in  issuing  his  orders,  first  makes  them  known  to  i^  woman  seated 
at  his  feet;  she  communieates  them  to  a  eunuch  sitting  next  to  her,  and  he  to  the 
ds^onmg-Grondon^,  an  officer  who  proclaims  them  aloud  to  the  assembly.    The 
throne  is  of  ivory  uid  tortoise  sheU.    Ambassadors,  andf  other  strangers  Introduoed 
to  thesK>vereign,  are  rigidly  subjected  to  certain  ceremonies,  which  are  father  troa-> 
bleaome  than,  degrading,  and  they  are  treated  with  pompous  hospitality.     Thecoun^ 
try  is  wonderfully  populous;  the  accounts  of  the  population  given  by  the  people 
themselves  are  incredible,  and  believed  to  be  exaggerations.    The  kmg  hardfy  re^ 
ceivea  any  land  revenue:  each  proprietor  is  only  obliged  to  give  a  meaaare  of  rico 
annually,  which  he  carries  in  person  to  the  court,  but  which  seems  rather  mtended 
as  a  mack  of  homage  than  a  substantial  tax.    The  king's  revenues  arise  eathely 
from  the  customs  on  exports  and  imports,  which  amount  to  about  iS2500  a-year. 
The  kings  of  Acheen,  besides  their  proper  territories,  possess  a  grant  along  the  sea 
coast  as  iar  as  Bencoolen,  from  the  sultan  of  Menaagkaboo,  whose  sovereignty  in 
these  parts  they  acknowledge.    The  crimbal  laws  of  Aeheen  are  par>  |  umu 
licularly  severe,  and  fall  almost  exclusively  on  persons  in  the  lowest  walks  of  so- 
ciety: mutilation  and  drowning  are  the  most  common  punishmenta    The  robbery 
of  a  priest  i^  punished  with  buiaing  alive.  An  adult^er  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  his 

*  Radermacher,  Description  de  SoBuitni,  p.  9,  tco.    • 
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eountrfmeti,  and  furnisked  with  a  weapon,  hj  the  aid  of  which  he  is  welcome  to 
nake  his  escape  if  he  can  break  through  any  part  of  the  ring,  after  which  he  is  lia- 
ble to  no  further  prosecution^  but  he  is  mott  generally  cut  to  pieces  in  the  despento 
attempt.  The  Acheenese,  however,  are  represented  by  travellers  as  the  most 
abandoned  and  unprincipled  nations  of  the  east  Their  trea^cherous  and  sangu- 
nary  character  was  amply  exemplified  in  their  early  transactions  with  the  Foirtii- 
guese.  To  these  visitors,  indeed,  they  owed  little  delicacy,  nor  could  they  profii 
in  humanity  by  their  example;  but  their  conduct  to  one  another  was  also  marked 
by  every  feature  4hat  can  render  man  an  object  of  distrust  and  abhorrence  to  h 
neighbour.* 

T%e  B«tc»  The  countiy  of  the  Battas  comprehends  the  mountains  of  Deiraii  aui 

couBtrf.  Papa,  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Acheen.    It  is  bounded  on  the  sooth 

by  Passamman,  and  the  independent  district  of  Am.  The  northern  extremity  b 
breast  of  the  great  river  Sinkel,  and  the  southern  a  little  beyond  that  of  Tabooyaog. 
The  country  is  very  populous,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  live  at  a  distoace 
from  the  sea-shore,  in  extensive  plains,  between  two  ridges  of  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  great  lake.  It  is  divided  into  several  districts,  which  are  subdivided  iitto 
tribes.  The  English  settlements  connected  with  it  are  at  Natal  and  Tapanooly.  A 
large  quantity  of  gold  is  procured  from  the  country,  and  there  is  a  considerable  sale 
for  imported  goods.  The  Eoglish  live  on  good  terms  with  the  natives,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  too  spirited  to  allow  them  any  political  influence.  The  settlement  in  Tapa- 
nooly Bay  is  on  a  small  island  called  Punchong-cacheel,  who  has  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  harbours  in  the  world,  and  would  be  of  vast  importance  if  it  were  not 
so  remote  from  the  general  track  of  shipping.  The  bay  is  very  complicated,  and 
stretchee  into  the  heart  of  the  Batta  dominions.  The  natives  trade  wi(h  the  Europeans, 
and  their  conduct  is  inofibnsive.  The  English  have  sometimes  gone  in  small  parties 
to  gratify  th^ir  curiosity  in  the  interior,  and  on  such  occasions  are  treated  with  re- 
Andent  fa^oi-  I  spect  and  hospitahty.  High  up  on  the  river  Battoobara,  which  flows 
''^^  I  into  the  straits  of  Malacca,  there  has  been  discovered  a  large  biick 

building,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  squares,  with  a  very  high  pillar  at  one  comer. 
Images,  supposed  to  be  Chinese  josses  or  idols,  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  walls,  tnit 
The  Btttti.     I  no  tradition  is  preserved  respecting  the  erection  of  it.    The  Battas  are 
of  lower  stature  and  fairer  complexion  than  the  Malays.    Their  dress  is  of  coloured 
cotton.    The  covering  of  the  head  is  generally  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.    The  womeo 
wear  rings  of  tin  in  their  ears,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  fifty  in  each.   Their 
ordinary  fare  is  maize  and  sweet  potatoes.    Rice  is  confined  to  persons  of  distioc- 
tion.    It  is  only  on  great  occasions  that  cattle  are  killed  for  food ;  but  tiiey  will  ^  & 
part  of  any  dead  buffldo,  alligator,  or  other  animal  they,  chance  to  meet  with.   TliQ 
rivers  are  too  rapid  and  too  much  interrupted  by  waterfalls  to  have  many  fish)  except 
near  their  mouths.    They  delight  most  of  all  in  horse  flesh ;  and  the  best  horses  are 
carefully  fed  and  rubbed  down  for  the  table.  Their  houses  consist  of  wooden  fnunesi 
which  are  boarded  and  roofed  with  a  vegetable  substance  called  ejoo,  resembling 
hbrse  hair.    Their  campongSy  or  towns,  consist  of  about  twenty  houses :  eachiouse 
consists  of  a  single  apartment,  which  is  entered  by  a  trap  door  in  the  middle,  BS^^f' 
posite  is  an  open  shed  where  they  sit  during  the  day.     Each  campong  has  a  ball  lor 
public  business,  and  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers.    Yoljpmy  ^ 
freely  practised.  The  wives  sit  in  diflerent  corners  of  the  same  apartment,  andM^e 
their  separate  establishments  for  cookery ;  but  their  respective  rights^d  duties  arc 
sufiiciently  understood  to  obviate  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which  are  usu^  / 
imputed  to  the  harams  of  the  east.    They  are  represented  as  a  sort  of  slaves.  W 
perform  the  labours  of  agri<Hilture.    The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  ^^^°^ 
lent  lives,  passing  the  day  in  playing  on  a  kind  of  flute,  which  they  deck  inth  ff^ 
lands  of  flowers.    Their  music  is  rather  better  than  that  of  the  other  ^^r^^ 
They  are  much  addicted  to  gaming.    A  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  ^JS^^f 
debts  is  lid)le  to  be  confined  and  sold  as  a  slave,  unless  released  by  the  g^ip^j^i 
the  winner.   They  are  fond  of  horse-racing.   They  use  no  saddles.   S 

*  *  Mtftden't  tlistory  of  SumatMi  p.  3U^^rO. 
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it  is  of  iron  and  tjieereins  of  rattan ;  at  other  times  the  bit  is  of  wood  and  the  reins 
»r  ejoo*     They  have  a  peculiar  language  and  a  peculiar  written  character,  and  the 
iiRJority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.     The  bark  of  a  tree  is  used  among 
lieni  for  paper.    In  their  mutual  dealings  they  are  strictly  honest,  but  pilfer  readily 
rom  strangers,  wh#n  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  rules  of  hospitality.     Aduhery 
n  men  is  punished  with  ^eaih ;  in  women  it  is  only  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  hav<* 
n^  the  head  shaved,  the  weaker  sex  being  looked  upon  as  less  accountable  for  their 
.c lions.     The  Battas  practise  cannabalism  in  the  punishment  awarded 
o  particul4r  crimes.     This  fact  is  established  by  abundant  and  unques- 
ionablc  evidence.     The  intention  of  it  is  to  testify  their  detestation  of  crime,  and 
nflict  the  greatest  possible  ignominy  on  the  victim.     It  is  some^times  also  extended 
o  prisoners  of  war.     The  sufferer  is  first  killed  by  lances  thrown  at  him  by  the  peo* 
>lc,  who,  when  a  mortal  wound  is  given,  run  up  to  him  in  a  rage,  cut  pieces  from  the 
>ody  with  their  knives,  dip  them  in  salt  and  lemon  juice,  lightly  broil  them,  and  swal- 
ow  them  with  savage  enthusiasm.     This  is  not  accompanied  with  any  intention  of 
giving  pain  to  the  sufferer,  and  therefore,  though  ferocious  and  inhuman^  cannot, 
^vhen  rationally  viewed,  excite  eo  much  detestation  as  the  refined  tortures  by  which 
some  nations  prolong  the  sufferings  of  obnoxious  individuals.     An  English  gentle- 
man, who  lately  made  some  inquiries  into  the  manners  of  these  people,  asked  them 
if  there  was.  any  part  of  the  body  which  was  usually  preferred  to  thft  rest/  They  told 
him  jesfipgly,  sdder  a  httle  thought,  that  the  palms  of  thejiands  and  sales  it  the 
feet  were  the  best  eating.*    The  Batta  counUy  is  divided  into  a  num-  |  G^fantmtat. 
ber  of  petty  communities,  governed  by  rajas  who  are  generally  independent     In 
some  instances  there  are  gradations  among  them.  •  The  people  have  a  peimanent 
property  in  their  possessions,  and  sell  them  to  one  another  when  so  disp<3ied.   This 
is  propably  one  cause  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  which  they  are  observed  to  ei^ 
Joy  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  their  neighbours.     They  entertain  a  supersti- 
tious venemtion  for  the  suHan  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Menangkaboo*  They 
submit  bUndly  to  his  emissaries,  even  when  insulted,  imagining  that  i£  they  offered 
to  resist  they  would  cease  to  thrive,  and  their  crops  and  their  cattle  would  bo  ruined 
by  some  mysterious  spell.    They  oilen  go  to  war  with  one  another,  and  earry  on  the 
contest  not  by  open  or  general  engagements,  but  by  petty  hostiUties,  waylaying  indi- 
viduals of  the  hostile  tribe.     Before  declaring  war  they  use  the  solemnity  of  firing 
with  gunpowder  without  shot  into  the  campong  of  the  enemy,  and  give  a  certain  time 
for  proposals  of  reconciliation  before  they  commence  actual  hostiUties.    Their  arma 
are  matchlocks,  bamboo  lances,  and  a  sort  of  sword  or  large  knife.    They  carry  no 
kreeses  like  the  Malays.     They  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.     They  beUevo 
in  a  good  and  an  evil  deity. — On  their  behef  in  a  future  state  accounts  I  Bdigioii  uA 
differ.  Marsden  says  they  have  no  such  idea.     They  are  credulous  in  |  •^■''»™' 
matters  of  sorcery  and  prognostication,  and  take  oaths  with  vehement  solemnity. 
The  priests  predict  the  event  of  a  war  by  inspecting  the  intestines  of  a  dead  buffido; 
but,  if  their  predictions  are  not  verified,  they  are  sometimes  put  to  death.    The  body 
of  a  deceased  man  of  rank  is  kept  in  a  cofHn  for  several  months ;  the  sofl  parts,  dis- , 
solving  during  that  interval,  are  conveyed  in  a  fluid  state  by  a  bamboo  tube  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coffin  into  the  earth.     This  people  has  remained  sepaiate  from  the 
other  races  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  gold  and  other  articles  of  trafiic  to 
tempt  the  rapacity  of  conquerors  and  the  speculations  of  traders.  Their  marriages  are 
accompanied  with  some  singular  ceremonies.  The  intended  bride  appears  undressed 
before  the  man  in  a  bath,  after  which  he  makes  his  bargain  about  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  is  to  give  her  relations.     The  young  couple  partake  together  of  two  sorts 
of  rice,  and  the  father  of  the  woman  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over  them. 

On  the  west  coast,  adjoining  the  Batta  country  to  the  south,  is  a  po-  |  FMinan.  ^ 
pulous  territory,  called  Pasearaan,  an  independent  Malay  sovereignty,  governed  by 
two  rajas,  formerly  subject  to  Menangkaboo.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  at  Fadang, 
to  which  they  were  probably  attracted  by  the  quantity  of  gold  found  near  it     About 
10,000  ounces  of  gold  are  annually  exported  frpm  the  west  coast  of  the  island.     To 

•  A  H3.  letter  from  a  British  officer,  rend  before  the  Wernerltn  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1839' 
Vol.  II.— R  r 
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the  south  of  Padang  is  Indrapoor,  once  the  seat  of  a  considerable  monarchy,  fttno 
the  ruins  of  which  sprung  that  of  Anac-soongey,  the  capital  of  which  is  a  sroall 
TteRiiiansb  I  place  called  Moco-nioco. — Next  to  ibh  is  the  country  of  the  Rejang^ 
who  live  under  chiefs  called  Fftnjerans,  whose  power  is  very  limited.  They  h&vc 
adopted  Malay  civilization,  and  yet  preserved  their  primitive  character  and  manaerF. 
They  are  small  lean  figures.  Their  noses  ate  artificially  iattened,  and  the  lobes  ci 
their  ears  distended.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  livelj^.  Their  women  bear  a  resent 
blance  to  the  Chinese.  Their  complexions  are  rather  yellow  than  brown  or  copper 
coloured.  Their  mountaineers  are  extremely  subject  to  goitres,  A  little  t9  the  soutL 
Beneooien.  |  in  3°  16'  south  latitude,  is  Bencoolen,  a  Malay  town,  near  which  is  th^ 
English  presidency  of  Fort  Marlborough.  Here  pepper  and  sugar  cane  are  culti* 
rated,  but  the  produce  does  not  pay  tfie  expenses  of  the  government 
Kmpiceof  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Menangkaboo,  extending  partlj  to  the 

•**'****'*^^  northward,  but  mostly  to'  the  southward  of  the  equator.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  ^f  the  empire  of  the  island,  formerly  extending  over  the  whole,  and  held  in  fai^h 
respect  in  the  east*  At  present,  its  longest?-  diameter  does  not  exceed.  100  miles, 
and  probably  falls  much  short  of  it.  The  capital  is  called  Pangarooyoong.  The  sul- 
Saltan.  1  tan's  powcr  is  greatly  limited,  and  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  superstitious 

veneration  m  which  he  is  held  as  a  sort  of  Mahometan  pontiff.  It  is  supflorted  by  the 
priesthood, 'but  very  little  submitted  to  by  persons  possessiifg  any  military  pgwer  be^ 
yond  a  vety  limited  territory.  The  titles  which  he  assumes  in  the  preambles  to  his 
edicts  are  absurdly  pompous,  containing  a  minute  enumeration  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
mysterious  power  of  his  military  weapons.  The  people  have  no  records  or  annak. 
Litentaie.  |  They  Write  experjtly  in  the  Arabic  character ;  but  their  whole  literature 
consists  of  transcripts  of  the  Koran  and  bold  historic  tales.  They  are  fianMnis  for 
iiieirarti.  |  Composing  songs  called  pontoon.  The  arts  are  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection among  them  than  among  the  other  natives  of  Sumatra.  They  are  well  skilled 
in  the  manufocture  of  goh)  and  fillagree.  They  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  mana- 
factured  arms  Tor  their  own  use,  and  for  sale  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
Krenei.  |  They  use  lances,  kreeses,  and  various  side  arms;  The  kreese  has  a 
blade  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  not  polished,  but  has  a  waving  surface^  resembling 
that  of  an  imperfectly  mixed  metal ;  it  has  several  serpentine  bends.  The  handle  is 
of  ivory  or  some  beautiful  polished  wood,  finely  carved  and  ornamented.  The 
sheath  is  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  beautiful  wood.  They  used  to  go  frequently  to 
war  with  the  Acheenese,  but  the  modem  English  settlement  at  Nattal  operates  as  i 
check  on  that  wairfare,  the  settlers  in  that  locality  having  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  Company.  The  people  of  Meaangkaboo  difier  from  the 
other  inland  inhabitants,  in~  being  all  Mahometans,  having  been  converted  at  a  veir 
early  period.     The  capital  h  the  resort  of  pilgrims  of  that  religion. 

A  province  called  Tigablas  Cottas  yields  a  very  pure  gold,  and  contains  a  great 
lake  called  Dane.  In  the  interior  the  Googons,  a  wild  and  hairy  race  resem^o^ 
ourang-outangs  rather  than  men,  dispute  with  the  lower  animals  the  dominion  of 
the  forests. 

LunMOB  I  The  Lampoon  country  is  a  portion  of  the  southern  extremitj  of  the 
^*^™^  I  rsland,  consisting  of  mountains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and 
plsuns  which  are  subject  to  frequent  inundations.  The  people  resemble  the  Chinese 
more  thali  any  of  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  have  a  guttural  language,  and  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  a  hospitable  and  nnwarlike  race,  using  no 
fire-arm^,  and  are  not  a  match  for  the  Javanese  banditti,  by  whom  they  are  much 
molested.  Their  tnanners  are  more  licentions  than  those  of  the  other  Sumatrans. 
They  have  public  dances  called  bimbangs,  where  the  young  women  exchange  their 
ordinary  for  their  dancing  dress,  letting  the  one  drop  off  dexterously,  as  the  other  is 
brought  down  over  the  head.  They  have  canoes  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of 
single  trees,  and  large  enough  to  carry  13,000  pounds  weight 
KbigMn  of  The  kingdom  of  Palembang,  an  ancient  dependence  of  the  Susuhu- 

*^  nam,  or  emperor  of  Jav&,  is  mostly  peopled  by  Javan^  It  has,  in  re- 
cent times,  come  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  government  at  Bafavia,  which 
has  a  factory  in  the  country,  procures  from  it  pepper  and  tin,  and  makes  a  mart  for 
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vending  opium  and  other  commodities  from  the  west  of  India.  It  comprehends  the 
southeast  portion  of  Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  Bonka  and  Biiliton.  Both  in 
Banka  and  in  this  part  of  Sumatra,  there  are  tin  mines ;  and  that  metal  is  always 
purchased  with  silver,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  efHuz  from  the  country. 
Hence  probably  arose  the  accounts  given  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  king  of  Pa- 
lembang.  But  to  all  appearance  both  the  chiefs  and  people  are  miserably  poor. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  increase  of  land  in  this  kingdom,  by  deposition 
from  rivefe  and  from  the  sea.  Ill  cultivated,  and  covered  with  forests,  this  country 
exports,  in  addition  to  the  other  productions  of  Sumatra,  sassafras,  dragon's  blood, 
and  excellent  timber.  The  cUroate  is  liable  to  many  abrupt  changes  of  temperature, 
yet  not  unhealthy.*  The  large  city  of  Palembang  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  Siamese, 
MaiajTB,  and  Javanese,  but  the  only  stone  buildings  in  it  are  a  temple,  and  the  royal 
castle.  TKe  despotic  sovereign,  without  a  regular  army  or  a  fixed  revenue,  in<- 
dulges  his  pride  and  his  effeminacy  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  seraglio.  |  SenfUo. 
The  male  mhabitants  of  the  Blida,  from  being  extremely  stupid  and  phlegmatic, 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of  ftat  building, 
where  they  act  as  water-carriers.  The  laws  here  are  without  influence,  the  judges 
void  of  honour,  and  the  merchants  destitute  of  honesty.  The  Mahometan  priests 
engage  in  trade^  and  not  without  success.  The  thieves,  who  are  called  I  Mtiy  oc 
Sumbaraws,  live  iq  a  communitv  legally  acknowledged,  under  a  leader  [  ^^''^ 
who  restrains  their  excesses,  and  keeps  up  the  police. t  Here,  as  in  the  whole  island, 
the  Malays  wear  a  vest,  and  a  kind  of  manUe,  with  a  belt  in  which  the  kr^ese  m 
thrust.  They  wear  very  short  trousers,  the  legs  and  fe^  are  naked.  The  head 
is  <u>yered  with  a  pretty  handkerchief,  over  winch  they  put  a  broad  hat  when  they 
travel.  Both  sexes  file  and  blacken  their  teeth.  Their  houses  are  of  wood  aiM 
bamboo,  covered  with  palm  leaves,  raised  on  pillars,  and  entered  by  an  ill  made 
ladder. 

The.  interior  contains  some  negroes,  with  uncommonly  large  heads,    Dtniwitiy 
abort  bodies,  and  very  slender  arms  and  limbs.     Mr.  Radermacher  saw 
some  specimens  of  this  race  at  Palembang. 

The  island  of  Banka,  off  this  coast,  is  130  miles  long  by  forty-five 
broad.     It  has  tin  mines,  in  different  places,  which  were  discovered  acci- 
dentally in  1710,  by  the  burning  of  a  house.     They  are  worked  by  10,000  resident 
Cbinese.     Navigators  have  considered  this  climate  as  one  of  the  most  deleterions 
in  that  part  of  the  world.     That  observation,  however,  applies  only  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.     The  island  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1812,  and  being 
thinly  peopled,  in  proportion  to  its  soil,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  good 
station  for  an  English  colony ;  but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1814,  in  exchange  for  Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     On  the  east  of 
Banka  lies  the  round  shaped  island  of  Biiliton,  separated  from  the  former  by  Cle- 
ment's straits,  through  which  the  vessels  bound  for  China  pass,  afler  passing  those 
of  Sunda.;];    It  is  the  only  place,  in  this  whole  archipelago,  that  contains  iron  mines 
which  are  not  worth  the  working. 

Jamby,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,,  to  the  north-west  of  Palembang,  |  Junbf. 
was  formerly  a  place  of  note,  and  both  the  English  and  Dutch  companies  had  esta- 
blishments diere  ;  but  the  system  of  oppression  and  monopoly  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  issued  in  their  poverty  and  ruin.  There  are  many  other  petty 
Mak&y  states  at  every  large  river  on  that  side  of  the  island ;  but  the  extent  of  their 
respective  powers  is  httle  known,  being  frequented  by  tlie  Moorish  vessels  of  Te- 
linga.  Private  trading  ships  firom  Bengal  sometimes  dispose  of  a  few  chests  of 
opium,  but  seldom  venture  on  shore,  so.  great  is  the  antipathy  to  them  entertained  by 
the  n^ves.  They  are  generally  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  who 
confine  them  to  the  sea-coast.  The  chief  of  these  states  are  Indergerie  and  Siak, 
from  which  the  best  sago  is  obtained,  and  Batoo-Bara.    The  river  Racan,  in  the 

• 

*  BsdeniMcher,  p.  131.  f  Rsdemftcher,  sect.  115. 

#  Flaurieiv  Voyige  de  Marcband,  iL  p.  lOT,  fiic. 
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Am  country,  00  often  mentioned  bj  the  Portuguese  historians,  is  so  rapid,  and  it* 
tended  with  so  great  a  swell,  as  to  be  unfit  for  navigation. 

The  whole  of  the  ihore,  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to  Diamond  Fok, 
is  very  low  land,  mostly  covered  with  woods,  and  few  or  no  mountaio* 
are  in  sight  of  the  shore.    From  Diamond  Point  to  Acheeni  there  is  a  graduaJ  slope 
to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  the  lands  are  well  cultivated. 

A  multitude  of  islands  of  different  sizes  lie  between  this  shore  and  the  peninsular' 
Malaeca.  Poolo  Lingen  is  an  inegular  island,  fifly  miles  long,  by  thirty  in  breadth, 
having  a  remarkable  two-peaked  mountain  m  the  centre,  called  by  sailors  the  "isses 
Ears.*'  It  is  held  by  a  piratical  chief,  and  much  fretiuented  by  pirates. 
flMinoNb  I  The  island  of  Sincapore  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  occupied  bj 
the  English,  and  constituted  a  free  port,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  acquired 
great  importance  with  unexampled  rapidity.  When  the  British  flag  waa  hoisted  br 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  it  was  almoBt  unoccupied,  the  population  not  exeeedingSOO 
Bouls.  In  three  months  it  increased  to  8000,  and  it  now  exceeds  10,000,  cooslstin^ 
chiefly  of  Chinese.  No  les$  than  173  -vessels,  principally  native,  arrived  and  sailed 
in  the  first  two  months.  The  Malays  to  the  east,  entertaining  a  great  objection  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  encouraged  by  this  emporium  to  exchange  dieir  com- 
modities for  the  productions  brought  thither  from  the  west.  The  English  flatter 
themselves  with  tiie  hope  of  vending  through  this  medium  an  immense  quantity  o( 
their  manufactures  among  the  natives  of  north-western  Oceanica.^ 

The  islands  on  the  west  of  Sumatra  form  a  regular  chain.  The  i^e 
of  Nyas,  veiy  fertile  and  populous,  is  inhabited  by  a  singular  race,  ^ 
tinguished  by  a  skhi  of  a  whitish  appearance  covered  with  scales,  and  by 
ears  gf  uncommon  length. f  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  between  it  and  Nattal.  The 
articiea  received  firom  it  are  rice  and  slaves;  of  the  latter  450  are  annually  bougfat, 
besides  160  which  go  to  the  northern  ports;  and  in  the  act  of  kidnapping  thenu  the 
chiefs  destroy  about  200.  These  facts  illustrate  the  exuberant  tendencies  of  the 
population.  They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft  work.  Their  languajre 
and  manners  resemble  those  of  the  Battas.  They  cannot  pronounce  the  letter?. 
Their  principal  food  is  pork.  They  are  said  to  be  revengeful  in  their  temper;  but 
that  character  is  chiefly  founded  on  their  being  reckoned  dangerous  inmates  in  tk 
MiiiMia  I  situation  of  domestic  slaves. — ^The  Nassau,  or  Poggee  islands,  con^isl 
MM«b-  I  of  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with  forests  to  their  tops,  and  affording 
excellent  timber.  Sago  grows  on  them  in  great  abundance.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  produce  rice,  but  they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  plenty «: 
native  bamboos.  The  islands  contain  red  deer,  hogs,  monkeys,  a  few  tigers,  but  n<) 
buflfaloes  or  goats.  The  inhabitants,  in  number  1400,  are  a  tall  copper-coloun^ 
people,  similar  to  the  Otaheitans  both  in  aspect  and  in  simplicity  of  manners.  Tl'f^J 
are  in  the  habit  of  tattooing  their  bodies.  Polygamy  is  unknown  among  there,  h'd 
chastity  among  the  unmarried  is  scarcely  esteemed  d  virtue.  They  beUeve  them- 
selves descended  from  the  sun.  J — Enganno,  or  deceitful  island,  has  been  represeutw 
as  inhabited  by  a  race  of  cannibals.  Charles  Miller  landed  on  it,  and  found  the  Da- 
tives rude  and  simple*  They  are  tall  and  copper-coloured,  hving  in  circular  Iju  * 
standing  on  pillars  of  iron- wood.  Their  food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugarcane,  and  dried  fisb.§  It  has  been  said  that  they  lived  on  rock  lichen?.  » 
thing  not  at  all  improbable. 

scndtorsoa.  I  The  celebrated  Strait  of  Sunda  separates  the  island  of  Sumatmlro^ 
*•  I  Java.     The  navigator  coming  from  the  Indian  ocean,  with  Suniatm 

his  left,  and  Java  on  .the  right,  soon  sees  the  great  island  of  Porneo  right  a-n?^  • 
Hence  these  islands  have  been  called  in  French,  isles  de  la  Sondcj  or  "  ^^^'^  *^/j*^ 
of  the  Sound."  The  word  Sunda  seems  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as  such,  oe  ^ 
a  resemblance  to  the  Danish  word  Sund^  and  the  English  "Sound,"  one  ot  ui » 

•  See  the  Report  relative  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,    f  rinted  by  0 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1821,  p.  194—205,  and  383. 
t  Radermacher,  p.  71. 

4  tTiSV^i!'!!*"™^?'''  ^-y^'  P-  '^'^'    Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  i.  117.  .  ,  „  fa 

%  BiUiotheque  Britannique,  No.  147,  p.  203.    •     •"  **^  .g  H^dcnnactcr,?-'* 
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ntuneroufl  coincideacoB,  to  the  existence  of  which  wo  have  on  foftner  occftsions  ad* 
verted.* 

The  iBi^AifD  OF  Java,  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flourishing  native  empire,  |  Xiind«r !«▼■• 
the  centre  of  the  power  of  a  commercial  company  which  lately  ruled  all  the  eastern 
soa,  is  worthy  of  a  more  extended  description  than  the  limiU  of  this  work  will  allow. 
I^his  island  commands  hy  its  situation  the  principal  entrances  of  the  seas  of  Eastern 
Asia.  In  size  it  is  inferior  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  being  only  690  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  80  to  140.  Its  superficial  area  is  about  18,560  square  miles. 
Xhe  name  Java  is  Malay,  and  signifies,  according  to  some,  "  the  great  |  Manwt. 
island,"  according  to  others  a  particular  grain  which  grows  on  itf  The  'Arabs  and 
Persians  called  it  Djezjp*ei  al  Maha-Radje^  *'  the  island  of  the  great  king." 

According  to  Yalentyn's  large  map,  this  island  is  traversed  from  east  |  Moimtihis. 
to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  generally  lie  nearest  to  the  southern  shore. 
In  some  parts  there  is  a  double  chain,  containing  between  them  elevated  table  lands, 
such  as  those  in  which  Priangam  and  Mataram  are  situated.  The  most  westerly 
part  presents  a  lower  terrace.  The  high  mountains  begin  strait  south  from  Batavia, 
and  are  called  the  Pangerannan,  or  *'  Blue  Mountains."^  Between  Tcheribon  and 
Mataram,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the  highest  mountains  are  collected, 
the  Gonnong-Eandang,  Toorenterga,  Tagal,  and  Keddo;§  farther  east,  the  two  bro* 
thers,  or  Soodara-Soodara,  Mount  Loovon,  Domong,  Japan,  and  others,  continue 
the  chain  to  the  eastern  extremity.  The  plains  on  the  coast  consist  of  |  bcsl 
a  reddish  clay  of  little  fertility,  a  black  rich  clay,  and  a  barren  yellow  tUL  About 
tliree  miles  from  the  shore  are  the  limits  of  the  alluvial  land,  formed  of  sand,  mud, 
and  shells.  II  The  mountains,  covered  with  trees  and  herbs,  and  enriched  with  a  va- 
ried cultivation,  exhibit  a  most  agreeable  prospect.  Among  the  volcanoes  of  the 
island,  (for  scarcely  any  islands  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  without  volcanoes,)  that 
of  6et6  is  reckoned  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^ 

The  northern  shore  of  Java  is  considered  as  extremely  unhealthy.  ciua«p. 
Yet  the  heat  is  no  way  insupportable.  At  Surabaya,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  92°  or  93°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  dry  season,  but  between  noon 
and  midnight  there  is  a  difference  of  24  or  28  degrees-IT  The  fatality  of  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  some  other  places,  to  European  constitutions,  iseems  to  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  marshy  lands,  the  stagnant  water  of  numerous  canals,  the 
excessive  number  of  trees,  and  general  want  of  cleanliness***  At  Batavia,  an  earth- 
quake in  1706  produced  a  bar  which  dams  up  the  water  of  the  river. "ft 

Thirty  miles  from  the  sea  there  are  hills  of  considerable  height,  where 
the  air  is  fresh  and  healthy.  The  plants  of  Europe,  particularly  straw- 
berries, grow  very  well  i  the  inhabitants  are  vigorous,  and  have  healthy  complexions. 
To  these  situations  invalids  are  sent,  and  are  found  soon  to  recover.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  has  similar  advantages.  At  Soora-Karta,  where  the  emperor  of  Java 
resides,  the  air  is  highly  salubrious  to  strangers,  and  the  waters  of  the  Umpid.  rivulets 
are  good  and  pure.  J  J 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  Batavia  and  its  vicinity  unhealthy 
to  man,  render  it  the  most  propituous  locality  to  vegetation.  The  rice 
crops  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  cultivation  of  this  article,  and  indeed  all 
the  branches  of  husbandry,  are  conducted  with  mofe  intelligence  and  neatness  by  the 
Javanese  than  by  the  Hindoos,  and  greater  facilities  are  afforded  for  increasing  their 
amount  by  irrigation,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  rivulets  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  enormous  tanks  as  form  the  sole  dependence  of  many  agricultural 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  425.    See  also  p.  281  of  this  volume. 

f  Vtlcntyn,  Description  de  Java,  p.  64—66,  (Indes  Orientales,  t,  v.) 
i  Valentyn's  J^Iap,  sheet  2d.  ^  Idena^  sheet  4. 

I  Mem.  de  Batavia,  i.  p<  24~-190,  &c. 

1  lAbillardi^re,  Vo)'age  a  la  recherche  de  M.  de  La  Pcrouse,  t.  ii.  p.  309.    Compare  with 
Itadermacher,  Description  de  Batavia,  p.  45. 

•  •  Cook's  First  Voyage,  book  iii.  chap.  xi.    Wurrab  and  WoUzogon'a  Letters,  in  German,  p. 
372  and  380. 

ft  Valentyn,  p.  231  and  238.    Bonerts,  Historisehe  BeiseDi  Ut.  L  p.  iro,  (en  HolL) 
U  Wollzogea,  p.  378. 
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disCiiots  in  eontineatel  India,  and  enabling  the  natives  to  aeeomplish  e?eiy  puipoee 

hj  canal  and  diaina.    No  manure  is  applied  to  the  land,  either  here  or  in  any  oikr 

island  of  this  archipelagOy  nor  is  any  advantage  sought  from  paitioular  rotatioDss 

MriM.  I  crops.    Next  to  rice,  the  most  important  produce  is  maizei  beaiiog  i 

relation  to  the  former  similar  to  that  which  oats  or  barley  do  to  wheat  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crawford  diflbrs  from  Humboldt  in  considering  this  as  an  isudigenoua  product, 

and  not  consequent  on  the  discoveiy  of  America.    The  name  of  it  bears  no  aaal(f 

to  any  American  term,  although  it  is  found  that  ail  exotics  in  this  part  of  the  voik 

tmmi,  8m.       leither  preserve  their  native  name,  or  others  which  point  at  their  origio.* 

The  yam  {Dioicorea  aiatd)  has  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  fromtistf 

immeniorial,  in  many  varieties,  and  seems  to  be  indigenous.     Sometimes  it  ati 

a  weight  of  for^  or  fifty  pounds.  -  It  is  less  cultivated  in  Java  however  than  in  (li 

poorer  islands,  where  the  eenalia  are  more  scarce.     The  sweet  potato,  udtbi 

European  potato  are  of  very  good  quality.    There  are  several  leguminous  speci&i 

Bueh  as  beans,  lentils,  kidney-bean,  and  Angola  peas,  and  all  the  culinarjr  £iiropeaF.| 

plants;  ateo  the  white  Chinese  radish,  and  the  fruit  of  that  species  of  tolm 

which  is  called  the  egg  plant    Capsicum  grows  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  stiu, 

and  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  who  have  no  rehsh  for  black  pepper,  and  those 

other  spices  of  their  own  climates  which  are  so  much  relished  by  all  foreign  natiooi. 

The  cocoa  tree  ia  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food;  a  little  oil  is  pressed  fiomit  whicl^ 

is  highly  esteemed.    The  most  valuable  nut,  especially  considering  its  adaptaticDtd 

poor  soils,  is  (he  ArachU  hfpogmf  or  ground  pistachio-nut,  yielding  an  alHHHlifl| 

product  of  expressed  oil,  while  the  leaf  of  the  plant  makes,  like  clover,  exceller. 

feeding  for  cattle,  and  the  oil  cake  is  used  as  dressing  for  the  land* 

VihM.  I      The  areca  or  betel  nut,  a  graceful  slender  palm,  grows  here 

dantly;  also  the  Gomuti  palm,  (BoratBiu  gqmnUu^)  affording  the  principal  supply 

that  saccharine  Uquour  which  yield  sugar  ^y  evaporation,  the  only  sugar  used  b/tbf 

natives;  and  which,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  is  converted  into  toddj  and  ioto 

spirit    A  valuable  production  of  this  tree  is  the  e/oo  already  mentioned,t  found  be^ 

tween  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  ud  standis^ 

rigging.     It  afibrds  also  a  farina  of  the  nature  of  sago,  and  obtained  from  it  in 

a  similar  manner.    This  tree  grows  in^  no  other  part  of  the  world  except  tbe 

arehipelago;  and  differs  from  the  pocoa  in  being  principally  an  inhabitant  of  the 

mountains. 

The  banana  (Muaa  paradiaiaca)  is  to  the  natives  the  most  important  of  the  fi^t^ 
of  the  Indian  islands,  though  never  depended  on  as  their  chief  subsistence  in  tin 
same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Sixteen  species  or  varietiei 
of  this  fruit  are  cultivated  in  these  islands ;  whereas  in.  America  there  are  only  three* 
This  arehipelago  furnishes  the.  most  curious,  the  richest,  and  the  most  extea^ve 
variety  of  the  acido-dulces  fruits  of  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  greater  nun^^ 
are  indigenous,  and  some  of  the  finest  so  peculiar  that  all  attempts  to  propagate 
them  in  other  countries,  even  of  parallel  climates,  have  failed.  Many  of  them  gro* 
wild,  and  none  but  a  careless  cultivation  is  bestowed  on  any.  The  principal  fi^' 
trees  are  planted  in  a  straggUng  manner  about  the  villages.  The  common  peasBst^ 
Gultivale  only  the  most  delicate  varieties;  but  the  European  colonists  are  the  mo^ 
successful  in  this  culture,  and  it  is  at  their  settlements  that  the  greatest  abuDdaoc^ 
The  Man-  ^^  ^^^  finiits  is  to  be  soon.  The  Gurcinia  mangoatanoj  or  mangosteeo. 
VMMtt.  ranks  first  in  order,  being  the  most  exquisite  of  all  known  froits-  I^  ^ 

mildly  acid  without  being  luscious.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  pomegranate, 
though  smaller  and  more  perfectly  globular^  A  thick  hardish  rind  incloses  threes 
four  large  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  soft  semitransparent  pulp  of  a  pure  white  colourt 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  crimson.  This  pidp  is  the  esculent  part,  and  b^ 
be  eaten  without  injury  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  fruit  It  is  onlyintoe 
western  parts  of  the  arehipelago  that  the  mangosteen  is  a  native,.  It  does  not  tm^ 
in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  some  does  net  grow  at  all.  Luzpn,  in  the  Fhilippu^  ^ 
the  highest  latitude  in  which  it  is  brought  to  grow. 


*  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  L  p.  366.  t  P*  ^^ 
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The  durion,  formerly  montioiied,*  is  prefenrod  to  the  mfingosteen  bjr  |  tim( 
Jie  natives;  but  ita  peculiar  odour  is  offensive  to  strangers.  The  tree  is  lofty;  the 
Tuit  resembles  the  bread-fruit,  though  larger.  In  structure  and  dispoaitioni  the  fruit 
'esembles  the  mangosteen.  The  seeds  which  the  pulp  incloses  are  as  large  as  pi* 
^ons'  eggs,  and  when  roasted,  have  the  taste  and  fliavour  of  chesnuts*  One  durion 
;osts  more  than  a  dozen  pine-apples.  It  is  never  found  wildylike  the  mangosteeiu 
n  geographical  locality,  it  is  equally  limited.  The  attempts  made  to  transplimt  these 
Vuits  to  the  isle  of  France,  and  other  equatorial  regions,  have  always  faOed*  The 
'.ommon  jack,  the  produce  of  the  Artoearpua  tnUgrifoUa^  a  fruit  of  enormous  size, 
ind  growing  in' great  abundance,  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  exceedingly 
iveet  and  nutritious.  The  champadak,  another  and  more  delicious  species  of  Sie 
ack,  is  also  cultivated.  The  mango  attains  as  great  perfection  here  as  in  Malabar. 
The  orange  and  lemon  tribe  are  widely  diffused  over  this  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
irchipelago.  The  shaddock  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  lime  is  abun* 
lant,  and  productive  through  the  whole  year.  Pine-apples  are  good  and  exceedingly 
ilenty,  but  are  very  little  in  request  The  jamboo,  the  guava,  the  papaya,  the  cus* 
ard  apple  or  anona^  the  cashew,  (Anaeardium  otcidnUaUj  the  pomegranate,  the 
amarind,  and  the  pumpkins,  add  other  cucurbitaceae,  are  only  a  few  of  the  numeroua 
hiits  of  this  island.  The  flower-bearing  trees  most  frequently  cultivated  |  Hmcr. 
or  the  market,  are  the  champakoj  (a  species  of  mUhelioj)  the  malor,  (nifeiatUluMj 
ind  the  tanjung,  or  Mmawpa  eUngu  Water  lilies  are  particularly  frequent  in  Java* 
The  Plumeria  obiusOj  or  camboja,  is  a  strong  but  agreeable  aromatic,  and  the  Oey« 
luim  nJcwt,  or  Hindoo  tulsi,  anoUier  aromatic  flower,  is  cultivated  for  the  express 
)Qrpo8e  of  strewing  on  graves  at  the  annual  festival  observed  in  honour  of  ancestonu 
[loses  and  other  European  flowers  dwindle  in  size  and  lose  their  perfume  when  trans- 
planted to  this  part  of  the  world.  Cotton  is  the  most  important  article 
)f  commerce  produced  in  these  islands,  but  that  of  Java  is  the  coarsest 
uid  least  valuable.  Materials  for  cotdage  are  obtained  from  the  rami,  a  species  of 
lettle  five  or  six  ftet  high,  and  from  a  tree  called  the  bagu.  Among  the  useful 
)lants  are  the  rattan,  (Cdkunnu  ratangj  the  bamboo,  and  the  nipa  or  cabbage  palm, 
he  leaves  of  which  are  better  adapted  for  thatch  than  any  others.  There  are  many 
valuable  timber  trees,  such  as  the  teak,  which  has  been  found  so  durable  a  material 
or  ship-building,  though  containing  an  odorous  resin  which  unfits  it  for  making  casks 
ind  other  vessels  intented  to  contain  wine,  but  it  makes  excellent  water  casks.  The 
eak  of  Java  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Birman  empire,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
tftlabar.  Those  parts  of  the  world  which  lie  between  China  and  Persia  are  the 
>nly  regions  in  which  this  tree  grows.  Timaca,  ebony,  and  many  others  fitted  for 
ornamented  cabinet  work,  are  also  found  here.  Among  the  gums,  that  which  is 
''^led  damar  is  the  most  important  It  is  produced  in  very  large  quantity,  and  with- 
out any  trouble,  from  several  trees.  Its  greatest  consumption  takes  place  in  the 
)^ying  of  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats.  Three  species  of  indigo  are  cultivated  in 
His  island,  but  the  preparation  of  it  for  use  is  conducted  in  a  very  rude  and  slovenly 
ouiner.  Kasumba,  American  amotto,  turmeric,  sappan  or  Brazil  wood,  mankudee, 
ind  ubar,  which  last  resembles  the  log-wood  of  Honduras,  are  the  principal  other  dye 
itufis  produced  in  this  island.  Some  substances,  exerting  powerful  effects  on  the 
mman  frame,  which  may  be  turned  to  advantage  at  some  future  period  in  this  coun- 
7)  Are  the  datura,  the  cubeb  pepper,  and  the  vpaa^  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
>ne  called  anehanj  and  the  other  ehefik.  The  qualities  of  the  upas  have  given  rise 
0  some  ridiculous  exaggerations;  the  chetik  species,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two, 
^ills  a  dog  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  but  it  does  not  kill  men  or  animals  at  a  distance, 
'Of  does  it  blast  the  growth  of  every  surrounding  plant. 

For  foreign  exportation,  Java  produces  the  sugar  cane,  of  which  there  I  r,^Qee  ibr 
^re  several  varieties,  three  of  which  are  believed  to  be  indigenous.  They  |  opotimIm. 
P^ov  with  vety  little  culture.     Pepper  grows  both  cultivated  and  wild.    Coffee  and 
ocoa  are  also  in  some  measure  cultivated,  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities  on  this 
'land. 

•  P.  3C9. 
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I  BttOaloes  of  a  small  bro  wntsh  breed  are  here  tameckand  yoked  in  kgc 
wagons.  Sheep  are  few  in  number,  with  pendent  ears  and  coarse  hairj  voul 
The  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively.  The  wild  boars  breed  in  great  ouiaks 
in  the  forests.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that  the  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  islm 
Among  the  monkeys  of  Java  are  the  Simia  apedio  and  the  Sima  ayguk,  Initi' 
woods  are  found  the  flying  squirrel,  aud  another  species,  the  bicolor.  The  peacoc\ 
is  very  common  in  the  forests.  There  are  also  wild  cocks  with  brilliant  ^kim 
and  white  crests,  slightly  tinged  with  violet.  The  marshes  are  inhabited  by  tk 
formidable  serpent,  the  Boa  constrictor^  which  swallows  birds  and  even  goats  entire 
There  are  also  crocodiles  of  enormous  size.  Flying  dragons  flutter  in  the  oeigL- 
bourhood  of  the  towns  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  like  the  bats  of  fiurope^  aodare 
easily  caught  The  Cicada  /t6tcen,  or  musical  grasshopper,'  perches  on  the  trecN 
where  he  utters  a  piercing  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Moths  and  red  mUkl 
their  way  into  every  crevice,  destroying  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  waj. 

Java  produces  in  great  abundance  the  hirundo  escuienia,  that  specie* 
of  swallow  the  nests  of  which  are  used  as  an  article  of  luxuiious  k^i 
among  the  Chinese.  This  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swallow's  nest,  and  'w 
the  appearance  of  fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  £ven  the  common  house  marto, 
and  all  the  other  swallows  in  that  country,  miit  more  or  less  of  this  substance  in  6. 
structure  of  their  nests.  The  hir^ndo  esculenia  always  builds  in  the  caves  of  tii: 
rocks,  at  a  distance  from  any  human  dwelling. .  Some  are  fifty  miles  from  iha^ 
Along  the  sea-shore  they  are  particularly  abundant,  the  caverns  being  there  mostih' 
quent.  The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  procured,  and  the  question  whetiiu 
it  is  entirely  a  secretion,  elaborated  in  some  part  of  the  body,  are  points  not  yet  ar 
c'er&uned  by  actual  examination.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  before  the  nest  bi> 
been  contaminatad  by  the  young  birds ;  these  are  pure  white ;  the  inferior  ones  aiv 
dark,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  feathers.  Some  of  the  caveni* 
are  very  diflicult  of  access,  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that  none  can  collect  the  De^t^ 
but  persons  accustomed  to  the  trade  from  their  youth. 

Geomphicti  '^^®  island  of  Java  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  four  unequal  pwts: 

Sfinons.  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam,  Jocatra,  and  Cheribon;  and  the  eastern shof^< 

extending  from  the  river  Lossary  to  the  straits  of  Bali.  This  eastern  shore  is  subdiviilw 
into  three  parts;  the  territories  of  the  emperor  Susuhunam,  those,  of  the  Sultan,  as^ 
the  provinces  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Company. 
Kimedomof  I  -^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Bantam,  the  capital  of  th(3  kingdom  of  that  name,lwL<* 
Bantam.  |  harbour  which  has  been  rendered  inaccessible  by  its  extreme  unhealp- 
ness,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  coral  reefs.  The  king  has  usually  tui- 
nished  to  the  Company  3,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper  annually,  at  twenty-eight  livre?  p« 
quintal.  The  fort  of  the  residency  is  garrisoned  by  a  small  body  of  Europeani 
This  depopulated  kingdom  contains  no  other  place  of  note;  and,  according  to  ti:^ 
latest  census,  is  peopled  by  90,000  inhabitants,  who  live  mostly  in  the  villages  sc^- 
tered  along  the  sea-Qoast.*  ^ 

Kjjejjraof  The  old  kingdom  of  Jocatra  contains  the  famous  capital  of  thePu^f^J^ 

Baurial  Indies,  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  the  site  of  the  ancient  Javanese  city  >>> 

Sunda-Calappa*!  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  given  the  preference  to  this  situati'^^^ 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inland  navigation.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  second  H 'i- 
land.  Almost  every  street  has  a  broad  canal,  the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  moP 
remarkable  for  poisoning  than  for  embellishing  the  city«  The  public  buildings  ^^ 
mostly  old,  heavy,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  rampart » 
moderate  height,  but  old,  and  falling  to  decay.  The  citadel  contains  apartmen^^ 
which  serve  as  a  retreat  to  the  governor-general  and  council  of  India  during  a  sieg«; 
It  contains,  also,  the  great  magazines  of  the  Company.  Batavia  cannot  be  besicp* 
by  sea;  the  water  being  so  shallow  that  a  gun  boat  can  scarcely  come  ^*^"*5^" ! 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  except  in  a  narrow  channel  called  "  the  river,"  defended  p 
both  sides  by  moles  extending  for  half  a  mile  into  the  harbour,  and  terminating  uo  (- 

•  Memoirs  of  Batavia,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  iii.  424. 

t  Description  of  Jlatavi%  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Batsvls,  i.  P-  *2' 
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he  fire  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  fort  The  harbour  of  Batavia  is  reckoned  the 
meat  in  India;  and  is  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleets.  The  populat 
ion,  including  the  suburbs  and  campongSy  or  Chinese,  Macassar,  and  other  dependent 
illages,  was  found,  by  an  accurate  census  taken  in  1799,  to  amount  to  173,117 
ouls;  of  whom  20,000  were  Chinese,  and  17,000  negro  slaves.* 

The  environs  contain  beautiful  walks,  resembling  the  boulevards  of 
^ariSjf  with  rows  of  country  seats,  in  which  the  Europeans  seek  protec- 
ion  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  At  lYeltefrede,  and  at  Mester-Comelis, 
here  are  elegant  barracks  for  the  trpops.  The  inland  provinoes,  such  as  Priangan, 
lookapoma,  and  Samadang,  are  governed  by  vassal  princes,  almost  reduced  to  the 
ondition  of  mere  civil  magistrates.  The  whole  population  of  Jocatra,  at  the  time 
f  the  census  now  alluded  to,  was  340,915  souls. 

The  small  but  fertile  kingdom  of  Cheribon  furnished  the  Company  with  I  Kiocdom  of 
30,000  lbs.  of  rice,  1,000,000  of  sugar,  and  1,200,000  of  Coffee.  |  c««r»«»«i. 
/heribon,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  lis  sovereign  reigns  over  90,000  subjects,  and 
ikes  the  empty  title  of  Sultan.  About  four  miles  from  the  city  is  the  [  ivmboraMi- 
3mb  of  Ibn  Sheik  Mollana,  the  first  apostle  of  Islam  who  visited  this  *«»««■■■•>«• 
}land,  and  consequently  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much" visited  by  the  Mussul- 
nans.  The  tomb  is  shaded  with  palms,  and  near  it  five  terraces  are  cut  in  the  moun- 
ain,  the  parapets  of  which  are  ornamented  with  beautifiil  flower-pots,  presented  by 
be  kings  of  the  numerous  adjoining  islands.;]; 
In  the  east  part  of  the  northern  shore,  which  is  subject  t6 .  the  Com* 
^ny,  we  observe  the  following  towns  in  an  order  from  west  to  east. 
Tagal,  containing  8000  inhabitants;  Samarang,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  the 
apital  of  the  Dutch  government,  containing  a  population  of  30,000 ;  Japara,  for- 
nerly  the  capital  of  this  coast;  Javana;  Rembang,  the  great  mart  for  jati  wood;§ 
Surabaya,  a  fortified  town,  very  healthy,  and  provided  with  a  road*stead,  where  ves- 
^\s  may  go  in  and  out  in  all  weathers ;  the  fortresses  of  Famanoncan  and  Baniu- 
'^angnijll  in  the  deserted  province  of  Balambonung,  the  capital  of  which  was  destroyed 
•y  the  ravages  of  war.  The  population  along  this  coast  in  general,  has  duninished 
'unng  the  18th  century ;  and  the  Company's  subjects  in  1774,  did  not  exceed  414,000, 
t  is  not  untikely,  however,  that  a  long  period  of  peace  subsequent  to  that  date  has 
meliorated  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

The  inland  and  southern  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  |  Ktufdom  or 
ormed  the  political  state,  the  sovereign  of  which  bore  the  titles  of  9u-  \  ****'™*' 
uhunam,  and  emperor  of  Java.  By  giving  encouragement  to  civil  dissensions,  the 
ompany  has  contrived  to  divide  the  empire,  previously  much  reduced,  between  tn^o 
'finces,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Sura-Carta,  and  reigns  over  512,000  subjects,  with 
he  title  of  Emperor ;  the  other  lives  at  Jogo-Carta,  has  622,000  subjects,  and  the 
'tie  of  Sultan.  IT  A  German  military  man,  who  visited 'the  court  of  Susuhunam, 
'escribes  it  in  the  most  flattering  colours.**  The  air  is  pure,  cool,  and  perfumed 
*jith  the  odour  of  delicious  flowers.  In  one  part  the  traveller  wanders  aitaong  vast 
'laina  covered  with  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  vegetables  of  every  khid.  In  another, 
j^<'en(ling  the  hills,  he  sees  the  limpid  rivulets  forming  little  cascades  under  the 
ftadow  of  close  and  deep  forests.  It  abounds  with  natural  grottos  of  delightful 
'<^»lness.  In  the  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  seas,  rocky  hills,  and  volcanoes,  va- 
ymg  by  their  perpetual  smoke  tlic  azure  of  a  serene  sky. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Java,  amoimting  to  more  than  two  |  TatnMtm. 
!"l|ion3,  consists  of  natives  or  Bhoomi,tt  and  strangers.  Of  the  latter,  the  Dutch, 
"inese,  Macassars,  and  Balians,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  There  is  a  native  tribe  of 
'^t?oea  who  wander  among  the  mountains,  and  another,  called  Isalam,  who  live  on 
i»(!  sea-shore ;  but  their  physical  character  and  their  language  are  not  known  with 
^y  certainty.   The  native  Javanese  seem  to  be  a  Malayan  race  who  long  ago  settled 

•  Batty lan  Memoirs,  lii.  p.  425;  comptred  with  li.  p.  61. 
t  MS.  of  M.  Detchampi.  #  Valttitfn,  p.  37. 

h  Valentyn,  Deacription  of  .Tavs,  p.  15.  I  MS.  by  M.  Deschsmpj. 

1  Batavian  Memeirfl,  Hi.  p.  42r.  ••  WoUxogen,  Lettres,  p.  378. 

^  tt  Deschamps,  in  the  Aanales  dea  Voyage*,  t.  i.  p.  145,  Jtc. 
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in  this  ifilaiid,  and  were  Bubfiequenlly  civilized  by  a  colony  ofTalinga  Hindoos,  froa 
whom  they  derived  several  terms  of  their  language,  and  many  institutions. 
Detcriptionor  The  Javanese  in  general  are  of  middling  stature,  with  tawny  com* 
theJavaocw.  pjexions,  long  hair,  and  the  nose  a  little  flattened.  As  for  disease 
they  are  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  gout,  and  are  less  liable  to  nervous  disoroer}. 
such  as  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy,  than  the  people  of  Europe.  They  are  liabk  i» 
several  cutaneous  diseases,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe.  Some  loalA* 
some  contagious  diseases,  such  as  yaws  and  sihbens,  are  frequent  among  them,  m 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Chinese.  Children  are  liable  to  wonn5,M^ 
other  fatal  complaints  of  the  intestines,  in  consequence  of  their  unlimited  indulgeBcel 
Phyiicaicon-  |  in  raw  Vegetables  and  fruit.  The  men  are  strong,  athletie,  aiui  perse* 
•tittttian.  I  ycring,  though  not  active  in  their  personal  exertion.  The  porteB  will 
carry  a  heavy  load,  walking  thirty  miles  a^day,  for  several  days  in  successioQ;  M 
they  neither  run  nor  leap,  and  never  attempt  feats  of  activity.  The  arts  of  the  ]<«• 
gler  and  tumbler  arc  quite  unknown  among  them.  They  bathe  frequently,  yet  ve 
defective  in  personal  cleanliness.  They  live  frugally  on  rice  and  fish,  vithafn 
spices.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  indulged  in,  and  only  at  the  public  tor 
when  the  chiefs  sometimes  make  themselves  sufficiently  merry,  and  caper  about  vfn 
no  small  extravagance.  They  have  been  described  as  devoid  of  indua' 
try,  being  satisfied  with  a  life  of  comparative  poverty  and  privatioD;  bet 
whenever  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  fruits  of  their  industiy  arc  ^ 
cured  to  them,  they  are  found  very  well  disposed  to  improve  their  condition  by  id 
tuous  exertions.  They  have  an  abundant  portion  of  fortitude,  which  is  dispM 
rather  in  sufftxing  with  patience  than  in  braving  dangers ;  but,  when  their  vengeand 
is  roused,  they  perform  acts  of  desperate  valour,  bordering  on'  insanity.  In  w 
standing  they  arc  slow  ;  of  narrow  though  sound  judgment;  and  much  inferior!^ 
subtlety  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  They  are  tolerably  good  imitators,  thoii^ 
not  equal  to  the  Hindoos.  They  have  a  remarkably  delicate  musical  ear,  and  reai 
ly  learn  to  play  the  most  difficult  and  complex  airs  on  any  instrument  Tbey  ha^ 
an  abundant  share  of  laudable  curiosity.  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  an  instance  o: 
sagacious  chief  of  Samarang,  who  lately  had  his.  wife  and  children  well  educated, 
latter  being  sent  for*this  purpose  to  Calcutta,  and  who  afforded  a  promising  iost& 
of  the  capabihty  of  these  islanders  to  profit  by  a  liberal  education.  The  hns^ 
iDtesticf.  I  are  honourably  distinguished  from  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  bytM 
regard  for  truth.  To  persons  accustomed  to  the  people  of  Indostan,  the  candour  f 
the  Javanese  appears  singularly  valuable.  The  truth  is  readily  elicited  in  a  coiaif] 
justice,  and  it  is  ftot  uncommon  for  the  criminal  to  make  an  ample  confession  ot  M 
guilt.  Having  no  capacity  for  intrigue,  they  are  much  imposed  on  by  stran^i^l 
They  are  not  litigious  nor  avaricious,  but  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  disposed  w 
demand  justice  with  great  b6ldness,iconsidering  the  tyrannical  character  of  their  s^^ 
vernraents.  Tliey  are  not  unkind  or  oppressive  to  inferiors,  and  are  much  vm 
ready  to  relieve  distress  than  the  continental  Indians.  They  are  not  irascible •  <^' 
addicted  to  abusive  language,  and  have  the  character  of  great  and  willing  hosjNt^ii!* 
CredQiitjr.  |  They  are  remarkably  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  dreaffj 
omens,  fortunate  days,  the  casting  of  nativities,  supernatural  endowments,  screen'^] 
and  enchanments.  Their  forests,  mountains,  and  caves,  are  peopled  by  n"^ 
reus  invisible  beings  of  their  own  creation,  or  adopted  from  the  various  sortii  c 
people  who  have  come  among  them.  Their  ancient  code'  denounced  the  hjw 
barbarous  punishments  for  practices  which  were  imputed  to  sorceiy,  ^  ^' 
writing  the  name  of  another  person  on  a -shroud,  on  a  bier,  on  an  image  of  p*- 
or  on  a  leaf,  which  is  then  buried  or  suspended  from  a  tree,  or  placed  on  haunKf 
ground,  or  where  two  roads  meet  For  these,  and  numerous  other  silly  acts  viw>\ 
the  law  enumerates,  the  punishment  is*death,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  io  »■ 
parents  and  his  children.  That  code  is  not  now  in  force  except  in  the  aeighbounnf 
island  of  Bali.  But  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  two  recent  instances  of  veiy  wbimsi^-' 
superstition  in  Java.  It  was  discovered  by  accident,  that  from  some  motive  of  tw» 
kind,  the  skull  of  a  buffalo  was  conducted  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  another;  tw 
pouit  insisted  on  being,  never  to  let  it  rest,  but  keep  it  in  constant  progressive  moljon 
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:t  wa.s  beliered.that  some  dreadful  imprecation  was  denounced  against  the  man 
vho  should  let  it  fall.  Afler  travelling  many  .hundred  miles,  it  reached  Samarang, 
vhcrc  the  Dutch  governor  caused  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  No  resentment  was 
expressed,  and  the  matter  dropped  ;  but  it  was  never  discovered  how  or  where  it 
lad  originated.*  In  1814,  a  smooth  road,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long,  and  t\irenty  feet 
M'oad,  leading  to  the  top  of  an  inland  mountain  <^lled  Sumbong,  wi^  suddenly 
ormcd,  crossing  no  rivers,  but  passing,  in  an  undeviating  line- through  private  pro- 
Ksrty  of  all  descriptions.  The  population  of  whole  districts  was  employed  in  the 
aI)our,  and  all  because  an  old  women  pretended  to  have  dreamed  that  a  divine  per- 
ionage  was  to  descend  on  the  mountain. 

Political  impostors,  preaching  a  new  religion,  very  oflen  take  advantage  of  this 
lational  facility  of  the  Javanese,  and  give  rise  to  bloody  insurrections.  These  pre- 
enders  are  called  Aramon.  One  who  was  apprehended  in  IS  12  had  disturbed  the 
listrict  in  which  he  appeared  for  six  years.  The  Javanese  are  much 
idiJictcd  to  revenge,  never  forgiving  an  injury,  and  long  cherishing  the 
Iccpest  resentments.  Their  revenge  and  impatience  occasionally  burst  out  in  those 
wsme  and  horrible  excesses  called  mucks,  which  are  most  common  in  Celebes,  but 
(ccur  also  in  Java  and  most  of  the  other  islands.  The  state  of  society  in  Java,  as 
n  tiie  other  islands,  produces  among  the  inhabitants  a  disregard  for  human  lile.  The 
ivcs  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  valued  by  the  chiefs,  or  by  one  anotliier.  Familiar 
vith  death,  they  view  it  with  no  horror..  An  assassin  may  be  hired  for  twenty  slnU 
ings,  provided  the  person  to  be  assassinated  be  a  plebian.  Such  a  practice  is  in- 
teed  not  commoii,  as  a  mdxi  generally. takes  vengeance  with  his  own  hand. 

Tho  Javanese,  and  other  islanders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  been  accused  of 
reachery,  but  the  authority  op  which  this  accusation  is  advanced  is  more  than  ques- 
ionable.  They  show  much  integrity  in  their  transactions  with  one  another.  It.,  is 
>&ly  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers  that  gross  deceit  is  practised,  in  lawless  acts 
)f  piracy.  As  for  the  resistance  which  they  have  made  to  the  restraints  imposed 
>n  them  by  their  European  masters,  and  their  secret  attempts  to  evade  the  operation 
Df  them,  they  had  certainly  niore  to  complain  of  than  the  party  to  whom  their  con- 
duct was  obnoxious.  Their  women  are  not  at  all  secluded,  and,  though  Treatmemof 
wvesare  purchased,  they  are  ^  not  treated  with  contempt  or  disdain.  ^'*'*'"' 
^mong  the  lower  ranks,  the  women  are  very  active  and  industrious.  Those  of  the 
^tter  classes^are  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  but  not  immured.  The  wife  and 
iJiiughters  of  the  chief  of  Samarang  attended  the  public  parties  given  by  the  Dutch 
ind  firitish,  and  conducted  themselves  with  the  roost  creditable  propriety  and  deli- 
cacy.  Polygamy  is  practised,  but  the  first  wife  is  the  only  one  who  possesees  the 
same  rank  with  the  husband,  and  is  mistress  of  the  family.  In  Java,  theie  is  a 
srcateriaxity  of  morals  than  in  the  other  islands.  Women  very  frequently  divorce 
^t^r  husbands;  Complimentary  inquiries  afler  men's  wives  are  not,  us  ia  India, 
^l""»ght  improper,  but  ratlier  courteous.  Parental  attachment  and  filial  respect  are 
*ell  maintained  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Fraternal  affection  between  children  of 
^^  same  mother  is  warm  and  active.  They  are  all  much  attached  to  their  tri^, 
inJ  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 

In  their  marriages  the  Javanese- differ  frou)  the  Hindoos.  The  women  |  custbros. 
"^^rry  at  fifteen,  and  the  men  about  eighteen  or  nineteen*  Widows  and  widowers 
marry  again  at  any  age;  and  discordant  matches,  from  disparity  of  ages,  are  com- 
paratively rare.  The  present  sultan  of  Java  is  married  to  his  cousin,  who  is  three 
Vicars  older  than  himself.  Differences  are  observed  in  the  mode  and  terms  of  the 
'tarried  state,  according  to  the  relativo  rank  of  the  parties ;  as  when  the  woniaii  is 
»^'  superior  family  to  the  man,  or  his  equal,  or  his  inferior.  The  last  sort  of  connection 
is  commenced  without  any  form  or  ceremony.  They  give  their  children  their  names 
'*'hcn  the  umbilical  cord  drops  off.  Some  give  an  Arabic  name.  This  is  common  among 
^J»e  Malays,  and  is  intended  as  an  expression  of  piety.  Others  give  the  child  such  an 
appellation  as  "  the  handsome  one,"  or  "  the  weak  one ;"  and  the  parents  will  be  called 
lite  father  and  motherof  the  handsome  or  theweak  one*  Thus  the  names  are  frequently 

•  Crawford'*  lliatory,  vol  i.  p.  37, 
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mere  titles,  and  are  changed  at  eireiy  promotion  of  a  maa'a  state  or  cncnmstinca. 
Thus  would  render  it  difficult  to  identify  individuals  if  they  were  liable  to  a  frequai 
change  of  habitation.    They  bury  their  dead  in  the  manner  of  the  Mahometaos, 
and  attend  much  to  beauty  and  simplicity  in  the  q>peajrance  of  their  burjing  grouoc:. 
In  showing  respect  for  superiors  they  sit  with  the  head  covered*    -In  approaebiii^  a 
superior,  and  retiring,  they  stoop  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  locomotion*  Asupeii: 
testifies  his  most  marked  regard  for  an  inferior  by  ofieringliim  the  chewed  refuse  oi 
the  betel,  which  the  latter  swallows  with  great  satisfaction*     They  never  salute  U 
kissingi  but  by  applying  the  nose  to  the  head  or  neck  of  the  person  saluted;  bene 
the  term  for  smelling  signifies  to  salute.     The  chewing  of  betel,  of  holding  tobaar> 
iMwiMimft.    I  in  the  mouth,  and  of  eating  opium,  are  almost  universal  practices.  Thej 
are  passionately  fond  of  gaming,  particularly  of  staking  on  the  issue  of  combats 
between  pugnacious  animals,  such  as  cocks,  quails,  and  even  crickets,  wbicb  they 
excite  to  combat  by  tickling  them  with  a  blade  of  grass*     They  will  eten  cbildii^t'' 
risk  their  money  on  the  strength  and  hardness  of  a  nut.     They  are  abo  food  of  l 
spectacle  of  fights  betwjeen  the  large  ferocious  animals,  such  as  the  dger  and  t' 
I1ier  flchti.    I  bufialo.     The  tiger  being  shy  and  unwilling  to  fight,  is  shut  tip  with  i 
antagonist  in  a  close  cage.     The  bufialo  exerts  himself  to  crush  him  to  death  onk 
bars  of  his  cage,  in  which  attempt  he  generally  succeeds.     The  efibrts  of  tbe  tiger 
are  directed  to  the  head  and  throat  in  a  sudden  and  insidious  manner.    The  iir?' 
onset  is  tremendous,  but  if  one  or  the  other  is  not. immediately  victorious  there  l<q 
interest  in  the  combat;  both  animals  worn  out  are  reluctant  to  renew  tlieireifon^ 
Under  these  circumstances  the  nativcMS  use  abominable''  means  for  rousing  tbem: 
such  as  firebrands,  boiling  water,  poisonous  nettles,  and  infusions  of  caBsicum  pouit< 
on  ^e  lacerated  skin.     They  scarcely  ever  amuse  th^selves  with  those  cxercij^ 
w^ich  display  address  or  agility.     The  country  is  unfavourable  to  tbe  chase ;  m  r 
is  but  seldom  that  they  hunt.     8ome  of  the  more  abject  savage  tribes  indeed  bun 
the  deer,  the  hog,  and  the  monkey,  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence.    In  »>d^ 
of  the  ill-peopled  districts  in  the  eastern  and  western  eietremities  of  the  island,  the* 
follow  the  chase  for  amusement,  but  it  is  a  mere  butchery  of  game,  without  sport  oi 
address.     The  tiger  is  sometimes  pursued  with  more  skill.     An  exteasive  circle  • 
spearmen  is  formed  round  his  known  haunt ;  this  is  gradually  contracted,  ul  j 
animal,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  is  compelled  to  attempt  an  escape  by  rushing  (brou: 
the  phalaoK,  in  which  attempt  he  is  conamonly  killed  by  the  numbers  and  dextcn^ 
of  the  hunters.     A  similar  scene  is  sometimes  acted  before  the  Javanese  P'^^^^^ 
their  palaces.     Dancing  is  considered  as  a  necessary  accomplishment  to  ^^'^ 
vanese  chief;  and  they  practise  it  at  their  pubHc  festivities,  brandishing,  at  tbe     _ 
time,  their  kreeses,  and  mingling  with  the  hured  dancing  women.    In  this  ^^""^^ 
respecta]i)le  women  never  join.     The  intellectual  amusements  of  the  •f*^"J?f^,^ 
Thtditaa.     |  sist  in  listening  to  professed  story-tellers,  and  a  rude  species  of  d  ^^ 
sometimes  executed  by  living  actors,  sometimes  by  means  of  puppets,    lo 
case  the  whole  is  performed  by  men.     In  the  second  they  sometunes  use  or  ^. 
puppets,  much  inferior  to  those  of  £urope ;  and  sometimes  certain  scenic  s  ^^ 
which  are  peculiar  and  national*    Their  acting  is  a  ^ort  of  pantomime,  *?^^|,fl 
by  a  recitative  peiformance,  read  by  a  conspicuous  individual  called  the  "^'^J^i 
aU  full  in  view  of  the  audience,  and, 'before  the  interlocutors  commence  acw"^^^ 
scene,  repeats  the  narmtive  of  what  they  have  to  perform*     The  ^^  V^yajdoo 
panied  by  a  Javanese  band  of  music.     The  subjects  are  taken  (rota  \^.,'j^  of 
legends  and  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  own  history.     They  have  also  ®^     ^,ci, 
men  personating  the  appearance  and  manners  of  wild  beasts,  which  ^ 
nianaged.     All  Siese  amusements  excite  a  lively  interest  in  a  native  ^^^  ^-^^J. 
HoufCf.         I      Their  houses  consist  of  apartments,  each  of  which  ^^^tL^^  clas*^ 
lars.     Those  of  the  rich  consist  of  a  collection  of  them ;  those  of  the  P^|jj-s  or 
of  one  only.     The  houses  are  never  solitary,  but  always  grouped  """I     ^jine<i 
towns.     Some  remains  of  brick  and  lime  walls  show  that  architecture  A^^l^, 
among  them  in  modem  times.    There  are  arches  still  standmg)  but  they  w^       ^^  ^^ 
Uie  art  of  building  them.     The  art  of  weaving  is  rudely  conducted, ««»  ^^^a 
the  hands  of  the  women.    A  cubit  of  coarse  cloth,  five  ^mw  wide, » 
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day's  work.    Th^y  are  ignorant  of  calico  printing;  and  as  a  subatitote  |  UtdUwch 
for  it,  the/  daub  ^Keir  cloth  with  wax  in  particular  figures,  and  then  put  it  through 
the  dying  vat,  thus  obtaining  a  coloured  ground  while  Uie  figures  are  left  white.    Tho 
silk  worm  has  never  been  bred  in  this  island^  though  its  climate  is  undoubtedly  fa- 
vourabla  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  metals,  their  chief  skill  is  exerted  on  gold.  Iron  is 
not  found  in  Java,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  the  whole  archipelago.    It  bears  a  high 
price,  and  the  art  of  the  blacksmith  is  held  in  a  sort  of  reverence.    The  term  for  that 
craft  is  equivalent  to  the  word  'Ueamed."    His  principal  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dagger  or  kreese,  and  the  spear.     They  do  not  possess  the  art 
of  tempering  their  blades.    The  kreese  is  a  piece  of  ordinary  iron,  which  seldom  re- 
covers its  shape  when  bent.     Ship-building  is  the  only  department  of  carpentiy  in 
which  they  have  made  any  proficiency.     There  is  no  art  which  they  have  carried  to 
so  great  perfection  as  that  of  fishing,  which  is  chiefly  conducted  by  drag-nets,  and 
traps  or  snares  skilfully  formed  of  pallisades.    A  large  supply  is  obtained  from  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  coast,  which  are  embanked  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  feeding 
8ea-fish*    This  practice  was.  probably  introduced  from  China  or  some  part  of  Chin- 
lodia.     The  fish  are,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  almost  always  eaten  salted  and  dried. 
They  universally  use  a  sauce  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  small  fish,  chiefly  prawns ; 
and  no  food  is  deemed  palatable  without  it.     They  manufacture  great  abundance  of 
salt  by  slow  solar  evaporation,  and  obtain  it,  mixed  with  some  soil  and  dust,  but  fre^ 
from  tiiose  saline  adhiixtures  belonging  to  sea-water,  which  injure  the  culinary 
article  by  the  bitterness  and  dehquescent  quality  which  they  impart  to  it     They 
manufacture  gunpowder  from  the  nitre  found  in  the  caves  frequented  by  bats  and 
swallows,  and  fi'om  sulphur  found  near  the  volcanoes ;  but  it  is  always  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle, and  the  gunpowder  imported  from  Europe  is  much  in  request     They  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones.     Their  diamonds 
are  cut  by  Hindoos ;  their  rubies  and  sapphires  are  worn  in  the  rough  state.     The 
manufacture  of  glass  seems  never  to  have  been  known  among  them.    In  the  me- 
chanical arts,  however,  they  have  none  of  that  bigotry  in  favour  of  their  own  methods 
and    tools   which  characterizes  the*  Hindoos,  and  show  an  open  docility  which 
would  soon  profit  by  instruction. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  material  of  their  dress,  which  is  a  medium  between  |  J>m». 
the  close  habit  of  the  Europeains  and  the  loose  flowing  robe  of  the  continental  Asia- 
tics. The  ancient  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  go  with  the  head  uncovered,  which 
is  still  foUowod  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bali.  At  present  the  Javanese  gene- 
rally wear  a  cap  in  imitation  of  the  Mah(Mnetan  turban. '  The  legs  are  always  bare ; 
the  feet  are  often  covered  with  sandals,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabs.  They  adorn  their 
persons  with  diamonds,  gold  ornaments,  and  flowers.  Men  of  all  ranks  invariably 
weas  the  kreese.  They  constantly  file  and  blacken  the  teeth.  It  is  on  the  canine 
teeth  that  the  first  pperation  is  performed.  They  express  their  contempt  for  persons 
who  do  not  follow  this  practice,  by  saying  that  white  teeth  make  men  like  dogs  and 
monkeys. 

The  Javanese,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  ishinds,  are  al-  |  CakahtMH. 
together  unacquainted  with  arithmetical  processes.  The  Chinese  are  much  employed 
by  them  in  their  mercantile  transactions.  Though  they  know  the  Hindoo  numeral 
characters,  they  frequently  calculate  by  cutting  notches  on  sUps  of  wood.  The  wo- 
men-are more  expert  than  the  men  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  are  commonly 
employed  as  brokers.  The  methods  used  by  the  people  of  this  island  have  rather 
greater  facilities  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  their  numerical  scale  extending  to  ten 
billions.  Some  of  the  Indian  languages  have  no  term  for  any  number  higher  than  a 
thousand.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  resided  some  time  in  Java  in  different  |  Mnaie. 
official  situations,  considers  the  Javanese  as  having  made  very  great  proficiency  in 
music  for  so  rude  a  state  of  society.  They  have  wind  instruments,  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  iOBtruments  of  percussion.  The  two  first  are  rude.  The  mountaineers 
have  a  sort  of  Pan's  reed,  made  of  bamboo,  which  is  not  used  for  any  melody,  but 
merely  made  to  give  a  confused  sound  by  means  of  a  rapid  motion,  given  to  the 
whole  contained  in  a  frame.  They  have  fifes  from  Indostan  and  trumpets  from  Per- 
sia.   The  drum  ia  a  native  instrument.    Their  gong  is  perhaps  of  Chinese  origin* 
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They  have  a  great  variety  of  Miaceadosy  some  made  of  graduated  pieces  of  wo; 
which  give  a  sweet  sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  others  of  metal,  which*tiave  a 
stronger  sound.  These  have  various  arrangements  and  contrivances  for  improving 
the  sound. 

Mmgiagb,  I  The  Javanese  language  is  praised  by  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  beauty  aixl 
regularity  of  its  written  alphabet,  having  a  separate  mark  for  each  sound,  and  do 
marie  expressing  more  than  one.  They  have  an  ancient  language  they  call  Kawj, 
which  is  pecuUar  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  which  the  mythological  writings,  called 
the  Mahabarat  and  the  Ramayana,  are  composed  in  verse.  It  contains  many  San- 
scrit terms,  but  seems  to  be  radically  native  and  original.  The  language  in  common 
Qse  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  not  to  any  thing 
like  abstract  reasoning  or  science,  in  which  the  Javanese  have  never  had  any  prac' 
tice.  Their  compositions  are  wretchedly  feeble  and  empty,  containing  nothing  lo 
reward  research.  Their  chief  productions  are  the  dramas  already  mentioned,  la 
their  letters  and  conversations  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  a  separate  vocabulaiy 
in  addressing  a  superior.  In  this  language  of  deference,  which  is  associated  with 
feelings  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  both  the  names  of  provinces  and  eities,  and  the 
terms  for  common  ideas,  are  changed  for  others.  Notwithstanding  the  long  penmi 
in  which  the  Mahometan  religion  has  been  established,  and  Arabian  literature  made 
known,  (between  300  and  400  years,)  the  Arabic  language  and  literature  have  nmk 
very  little  progress  among  them.  A  little  Arabic  is  taught  in  the  schools,  but  iV^ 
even  of  the  upper  ranks  make  any  proficiency  in  it^  Ail  the  Arabic  writings  circu- 
lated in  Java  relate  to  religion  and  laiv.  In  writing  their  own  language  they  arc  ex- 
tremely inexpert  in  the  mechanical  as  well  as  in  the  mental  part.  Before  Uie  iutrc- 
duction  of  the  Mahometan  religion  they  knew  nothing  of  the  writing  of  history,  and 
HbcMiei.  I  were  as  ignorant  of  chronology  as  the  Hindoos. — The  history  of  trans- 
actions are  now  written  under  the  direction  of  their  princes,  who  employ  the  most 
expert  individual  in  versification  that  they  can  find.  The  great  object  is  to  turn  every 
event  into  a  long  solemn  tale,  in  a  string  of  verses. 

One  of  them  gives  an  account  of  the  following  event.  Surapati,  a  native  of  Bali, 
the  slave  of  a  Dutch  citizen  of  Batavia,  raised  himself  to  sovereign  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  native  and  European  governments,  and  maintained  it  till  his  death. 
The  Dutch,  having  defeated  his  descendants  and  despoiled  their  territory,  took  up 
the  dead  body  of  the  extraordinary  founder,  and  treated  it  with  indignity.  This  \ik 
transaction  is  thus  describcd^by  the  Javanese.  '^  The  commissary  remained  long  at 
Pasuruhan,  making  diligent  search  for  the  body  of  Surapati,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
found.  He  was  distressed  at  this,  and  said  to  the  inhabitants,  *•  I  will  reward  who- 
ever finds  for  me  the  body  of. Surapati.'  Those  people  forgot  their  lord,  and  acceptni 
the  proffered  bribe.  The  commissary  was  shown  the  spot  where  was  the  cbiet^s 
grave,  but  it  was  level,  and  no  one  could  discern  it  to  be  a  tomb.  The  body  yns  dni: 
for  and  found.  It  was  still  entire  as  when  alive,  and  shed  a  perfume  like  a  flowier- 
garden.  The  Hollanders  bore  it  away  to  the  camp,  and  placing  it  in  a  sitting  po^ 
ture  in  a  chair,  the  officers  took  the  corpse  by  the  hand,  saluting  it  acccording  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  tauntingly  exclaiming, '  This  .is  the  hero  Surapati,  the 
mighty  warrior,  the  enemy  of  the  Dutch.'  Afler  this,  they  threw  the  corpse  into  a 
great  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  they  took  and  preserved.  The  com- 
missary all  this  time  rejoiced  in  his  heart." 

Besides  the  Javanese  language,  there  is  one  spoken  by  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  west  part  of  the  island,  and  over  one-third  of  the  area  ot 
the  whole,  though  only  by  a  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  same  langitagc  l> 
spoken  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is  called  the  Sunda.  It  is  more  gut- 
tural, and  in  other  particulars  has  less  euphony  than  the  Javanese.  The  letters  ^ 
and  t  are  wanting  in  it.  It  has  some  tendency  to  separate  style  for  deference,  which 
is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Javanese.  Although  this  language  has  an  alphabet 
and  written  character,  there  are  no  books  in  it,  as  the  people'  have  no  national  ^iten- 
ture.  The  vestiges  of  their  writing  are  only  found  on  ancient  rude  stones.  Tho-e 
who  aspire  at  a  little  education,  leaxn  Arabic  and  Javanese,  and  business  is  genetalH 
conducted  in  the  latter. 
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■r    The  ancient  religion  of  Java  was  a  sort  of  Brahminism,  though  not- 1  JJJ'JJi'^ti. 
in  that  strict  and  dogmatical  form  in  which  it  exists  in  Indontan,  and  par-  |  quiUet. 
taking  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  rqjigion  of  Buddha.     Some  of  the  moun« 
taineers  still  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.* 
They  trace  their  origin  to  a  monkey,  which  they  call  woo-1000.     The  nature  of  the 
ancient  system  is  chiefly  to  be  inferred  from  the  antiquities. still  to  be  found  in  this 
island.     There  are  many  architectural  remains  in  its  best  parts.    In  some  places 
there  are  large  groups  of  small  temples  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  statue  in  each ;  in 
others,  large  single  temples  of  the  same  materials  without  any  cavity ;  in  others,  sin- 
gle temples  of  brick  and'  mortar ;  besides  which,  there  are  stone  temples  of  ruder 
construction  and  more  recent.     The  most  perfect  remains  are  the  ruins  of  Bramba- 
uan,  in  the  districts  of  Fajang  and  Mataram.     One  group  goes  under  the  name  of 
^^  tlie  thousand  temples."  There  is  a  temple  in  the  middle,  sixty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  four  rows  of  small  temples,  all  pyramidal,  of  the  same  character,  and  containing 
a  profusion  of  sculpture  on  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone.t     The  temple  of  Boro-Bu- 
dur,  in  the  mountain  and  romantic  land  of  Kadu,  is  a  square  building,  embracing  the 
f^ummit  of  a  small  hill,  and  ending  in  a  dome.     The  whole  building  is  116  feet  high, 
consisting  of  nine  terraces,  the  lowest  six  being  faced  with  square  ascending  walls, 
and  tlie  three  uppermost  containing  each  a  circular  row  of  latticed  cages  of  hewn 
stone,  in  the  form  of  bee-hives.     At  the  base,  each  side  measures  526  English  feet. 
There  is  no  concavity  except  in  the  dome.     From  the  engraving  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Crawford,!  it  seems  to  present  an  elegant  and  imposing  appearance.     The  oldest 
structures  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  materials,  their  great  solidity, 
and  the  minute  laboriousness  of  the  execution.     There  is  an  evident  design  in  every 
group,  and  in  every  individual  temple  in  Brambanan.  They  contain  numerous  friezes, 
cornices,  architraves,  and  flat  pilastres  carved  on  the  stone,  but  no  balustrades,  or 
colonades^  a  defbct  which  gives  them  a  heavy  look.     None  of  the  representations 
are  gross  or  indecent.     There  are  many  vegetable  decorations,  but  fewer  figures  of 
animals  ;  the  most  usual  are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  deer ;  the  cow  is  never 
seen.     There  are  many  historic  groups,  and  several  containing  figures  of  Buddha ; 
but  in  the  latter,  that  personage  is  never  represented  as  an  object  of  worship  in  a 
temple,  none  of  the  figures  round  him  being  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  no  attri-^ 
bute  of  a  Hindoo  divinity  being  attached  to  him.     The  rudest  and  most  recent  class 
of  temples  are  mere  heavy  masses,  witliout  plan  or  design,  the  interior  abounding  in 
sculptures,,  generally  rude,  oflen  half-finished,  and  sometimes  extremely  indelicate. 
They  are  peculiar  in  containing  representions  of  native  manners  and  costume,  (fre- 
quently, for  example,  introducing  the  kreese,)  and  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
inscriptions.     Java  contains  a  variety  of  genuine  Hindoo  images,  both  in  brass  and 
^tone.>    Those  of  Siva  are  the  most  frequent.     Durga ;  Ganesa ;  Surya,  the  deity 
of  the  Sun ;  the  Bull  of  Mahadeva ;  theLinga,  and  the  Yoni,  are  the  most  common 
except  those  of  Buddha«  The  latter  are  never  in  the  great  central  temples,  but  only 
in  the  smaller  surrounding  ones.     Several  of  them  are  together,  and  when  an  object 
of  worship  exists  in  the  same  place  they  look  towards  it,  thus  appearing  not  to  repre- 
sent deities,  but  sages  worshipping  Siva.     Mr.  Crawford  concludes  fromlthe  various 
rehcts  of  Javanese  antiquities,  that  the  Hindooism  of  that  island  was  the  worship  of 
Siva,  Durga,  and  the  Linga  and  Yoni,  united  ta  Buddhism,  and  that  it  was  a  refor- 
mation of  the  bloody  and  indecent  worship  of  Siva,  brought  about  by  persons  of 
'  more  kindly  affections  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.     The  word  Buddha  is  not 
associated  with  any  precise  form  of  faith  or  worship  in  the  minds  of  the  Javanese  of 
the  present  day,  but  merely  used  as  a  name  for  idolatry  or  paganisn,  as  distinguished 
from  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

TheMahome|an  religion  was  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  has  been  kept 

-alive  by  the  intercourse  which  has  subsisted  with  that  country.    Its  most 

distinguished  triumph  took  place  in  1478,  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mojopahit, 

and  the.  destruction  of  that  Hindoo  monarchy,  by  Raden  Fatah,  who  erected  a  Ma- 

•  Dc  Wurmb,  p.  l.'?4.  f  Crawford's  Histoij,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

t  Frontispiece  to  his  second  volune. 
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hometan  empire  m  Java,  assuming  the  title  of  Susuhunam,  or  apostle,  equitalent  to 
that  of  caliph.     The  Javanese  are  the  most  lax  of  all  the  Mahometans  of  theie 
islands,  both  in  principles  and  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  Arabs  haring 
been  excluded  by  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.     Wine  is  drank  openly, 
even  at  their  religious  festivals.     The  Mahometan  institutions  are  mixed  with 
marks  of  the 'Hindoo  system.     The  priests  are  the  successors  in  duty  to  the  priest 
and  astrologer  of  the  Hindoo  village,  a  peaceful  and  respectable  portion  of  the  pea- 
santry, living  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  ordinary  cultivators.    Maiiv  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  prophet.  The  higher  classes  pay  more 
attention  to  the  forms  of  their  religion,  but  in  the  use  of  wine  and  opium,  and  in  the 
laws  against  games  of  chance  and  usury,  scarcely  any  among  them  entertain  the 
smallest  scruple ;  the  only  negative  precept  which  they  rigidly  obey  is  that  of  absti- 
nence from  pork.     It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  royal  families  abstain  from 
touching  beef,  thus  evincing  a  traditional  remnant  of  Hindoo  feeling, 
ooremnieiit.   |      The  native  government  in  Java  is  a  hereditary  despotism,  exactly  ^^ich 
as  is  established  in  all  -the  great  empires  of  Asia.    A  Javanese  monarch,  being  also 
chief  priest  of  his  religion,  is  under  no  control  from  religion  or  the  priesthood.   He 
has  no  hereditary  nobility  under  him  to  share  or  limit  his  authority.  He  is  addressed 
in  the  most  bombastic  &tyle  of  flattering  and  abject  etiquette.     His  ministers  and 
vicegerents  are,  in  their  different  departments  or  provinces,  invested  with  ncarlj  all 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign.     They  are  now,  however,  overawed  by  their  Dutch 
masters,  though  they  continue  to  display  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  despotism.  The  court 
of  the  Susuhunam  preserves  more  of  the  former  national  customs  than  most  others. 
All  the  great  servants  of  the  crown  are  .designated  by  the  most  high  sounding  titles. 
His  civil  and  military  officers  are  the  "  Suns  of  Prudence,"  and  the  "  Suns  of  Hero- 
ism."*    His  residence,  subjected  to  the  power  of  a  small  Dutch  fort,  is  known  br 
the  name  of  Surakarta,  which  means  "  The  habitation  of  the  Sun."    The  palace  i-^ 
inhabited  and  guarded  by  10,000  females,  of  whom  3000  belong  to  the  royal  harani. 
The  inner  enclosure  of  the  palace  is  called  the  thalm.     A  circular  court,  two  milc5 
in  circumference,  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Javanese  heroes.     Here  the  fttes  and 
tiger  fights  are  exhibited.  Two  tamarind  trees  present  an  inviolable  asylum  to  even' 
person  who  has  a  request  to  present  to  the  emperor.t    Yet  the  whole  force  which 
this  prince  can  command  scarcely  amounts  to  20,000  or  30,000  men,  and  these  badly 
armed.     The  people  are  treated  by  their  sovereign  and  chiefs  with  the  most  coo- 
temptuous  indifference,  and  their  lives  sacrificed  to  sport  and  caprice.    Instead  of 
mock  fights  for  the  amusement  of  the  great,  real  battles  are  exhibited,  in  which  the 
wretched  combatants  are,  without  the  slightest  quarrel,  instigated  to  destroy  oneao- 
other.  Yet  Java  is  the  only  country  of  this  archipelago  where  slavery  does  notexi?l 
ReTCBue.       |  among  the  natives.     The  revenue  generally  consists  of  one  half  of  the 
produce  of  wet,  and  one  third  of  that  of  dry  lands.     There  seems  to  be  no  right  ot 
property  in  the  soil  among  the  subjects,  and  there  are  no  large  accumulated  estate.'. 
Yet  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  is  more  fortunate  than  in  any  country  of  the  east, 
in  conseqi^^ce  of  the  great  demand  for  cultivators  and  for  labour  in  general.  A 
sixth  part  of  the  produce  is  the  pay  of  shearers.     The  servants  of  the  king,  ir^i^J 
his  ministers  of  state  to  his  grooms,  are  paid  by  allotments  of  com,  or  of  land,  or  of 
a  certain  number  of  cultivators.  This  system  supersedes  the  employment  of  numer- 
ous revenue  agents,  and  a  consequent  system  of  chicanery,  and  probably  contributes 
to  give  the  Javanese  a  character  of  greater  integrity  than  the  Hindoos.    Capitation 
taxes,  fishery  taxes,  taxes  on  consumption,  and  transit  duties,  are  also  levied.    Tn^ 
laws  have  the  defects  common  to  all  eastern  codes  ;  but  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  rendered  more  pure  than  in  India,  by  the  greater  honesty  of  the  people,  aiw 
the  greater  reliance  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  are  not  cwom  except  o» 
occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity ;  and  their  regard  for  an  oath  will  restrain  them  in 
the  most  trying  situations.     An  oath  taken  by  the  accused  to  his  own  innocence,  J^ 
thought  entitled  to  respect  and  credit. 

•  Vtlentyn,  p.  56.  f  Wollzogen,  Lettres  sur  J*v%  p-  ^' 
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«Th6  Portuguese  naiXed  Java  in  1511,  but  did  not  attempt  any  con- 
quests.   The  Dutch  arrived  in  1595,  which  was  117  jears  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mahonoetan  religion.     Their  object  was  plupder, 
under  the  name  and  appearance  of  commerce.  The  simple  natives  were  considered 
as  fair  game  to  their  rapacity,  and  were  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the  intelligence,  expe- 
rience, and  violence  of  these  visitors.  .  Till  1612,  they  traded  chiefly  with  the  king- 
dom of  Bsuitam*  .  Then  they  removed  to  Jacatra,  where  they  traded  peaceably  fcn- 
six  years;  but  at  last  quarrelled  with  the  prince  who  afforded  them  protection,  sub- 
dued hi»  eountry,  sacked  his  capital,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  built  Ba- 
tavia  on  its  ruins,  in  1619.  A  handful  of  Europeans  at  this  time  subdued  the  largest 
military  combinationa  that  were  ever  formed  in  Java.     Ten  yeara  afler  this,  when 
their  fortress  was  not  yet  finished,  they  were  attacked  in  two  successive  years,  by  the 
Sultan  of  Mataram,  whose  forcen  are  said  to  have  amounted  in  the  first  year  to 
100,000,  and  in  the  next  to  120,000.     The  principal  soldiery  of  the  Dutch  were 
Jfi^anese;  they  also  derived  the  most  effectual  assistance  from  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  the  Chinese  inhabitants.  Frqm  1629  to  1675,  (he  Dutch  transactions  were  chiefly 
mercantile,  and  here,  as  in  their  other^  settlements,  this  interval  formed  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  colonial  history.     In  this  year,  having  assisted  the  Sultan 
of  Mataram  to  subdue  a  rebellion  among  his  subjects,  they  made  a  treaty  with*him, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  restrict  the  commercial  enterprise  of  his  subjects,  and 
thus  confer  on  the  Dutch  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly.     The  effect  however  was, 
that  these  Javanese  merchants  being  ruined,  the  Dutch  had  no  natives  to  trade  with, 
and  suffered  m  immediate  decline  in  those '  commercial  profits  which  they  were  so 
desiro^s  by  tins  piece  of  injustice  to  extend.     In  a  similar  case  they  interfered  in 
the  politics  of  Bantam,  followed  the  same  policy,  and  with  the  same  ruinous  conse- 
quences.    In  1686,  began  the  public  career  of  the  illustrious  Surapati,  who,  from 
the  situation  of  a  slave  under  a  Dutchman  of  Batavia,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of 
a  sovereignty  in  the  east  end  of  the  island,  which  he  and  his  successors  held  for 
twenty  yeans.     This  state  was  subdued  in  1707,  and  the  importance  of  it  virtually 
acknowledged  by  the  indignities  with  which  the  disinterred  remains  of  that  hero  were 
honoured.     In  1722,  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  Peter  Erberfield,  a  Westphalian,  for 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Christians,  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death  with  every  species  of  inhuman  torture  and  savage  insult.* 

The  bloodiest  act  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  or  any  where  else,  was  the 
massacre  of  the  Chinese  in  1740.  That  people  had  been  induced,  by 
the  security  afforded  under  the  European  government,  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
this  island.  But  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers,  kept  them  down  by  excessive 
taxations,  arbitrary  punishments,  and  frightful  executions.  That  people,  goaded  in 
this  manner,  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  a  combined  resistance.  A  few 
of  them  having  been  shipped  off  to  Ceyloii  for  some  pretended  irregularities,  tl|e 
Chinese  around  the  city  flow  t6  arms.  Numbers  of  those  within  were  put  to  the 
torture;  and  a  stoiry  of  a  *'  wicked  and  long  meditated  conspiracy"  was  thus  put  to- 
gether. On  a  fire  happening  in  the  Cliiaese  quarter  of  the  city,  the  Dutch  colonists 
took  the  alarm,  this  being  construed  into  an  artifice  for  commencing  a  massacre  of 
the  Europeans.  They  now  rose  on  the  Chinese.  The  massacre  was  formally  au- 
thorized by  the  regency,  the  houses  were  burst  open,  and  the  inhabitants  dragged 
out  and  murdered,  without  oflering  .the  smallest  resistance.  For  fifteen  days  the 
appalling  scene  was  continued,  and  not  less  than  10,000  were  massacred  in  the  town 
of  Batavia  alone.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  Susuhunam,  and  joined  him  in  a 
series  of  desolating  wars  and  rebellions,  which  lasted  for  fideen  years.  From  the 
termination  of  these  contests  to  1810,  the  Dutch  continued  in  a  state  of  I  saiwNiiKnt 
peace.  In  that  year  they  moved  a  force  to  Yugyacarta,  deposed  the  Sul- I  *»»«>'?• 
tan  of  Java,  and  placed  his  eldest  son  on  the  throne.  In  1811,  all  the  Dutch  colo- 
nics having,  along  with  the  mother  country^  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
the  British  took  possession  of  Java.    In  1813,  many  liberal  and  beneficial  changes 

*  Crawford,  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  &c. 
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were  effected.  The  iflland,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Duteh  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1816. 

STBuStL  I      ^®  Dutch  are  freely  permitted  by  their  government  to  purchase  ao^ 
lonbth  I  hold  lands,  and  are  fairly  naturalized.     The  Creole  and  mixed  races  b- 

hour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  liberal  education;  are  habituated  to  tyras- 
nize  over  the  persons  of  the  Javanese ;  and  are  entirely  served  by  slaves.  They  an, 
with  few  exceptions,  ignorant,  timid,  servile,  and  indolent  They  indulge  in  coorr 
vial  parties,  but  labour  under  a  constant  reserve,  arising  from  the  arbitrary  and  je.- 
lous  nature  of  their  government  The  women,  many ing  early,  and  habituated  to  t!H 
society  of  their  female  slaves,  have  the  character  of  gross  ignorance  and  insipiditT. 
.  They  entertain  a  great  jealousy  of  the  attractions  of  the  slaves  by  whom  thejan 
surrounded,  and  under,  that  feeling  inflict  gross  cruelties  en  them  with  their o»b 
hands.* 

ofA>Tiitimi  I  The  Chinese  settlers  in  Java  have  generally  been  numerous.  Tix 
*'^"*  I  talents  of  this  nation  for  business  and  commerce  enable  them  to  thim 
in  these  regions;  and  they  would  be  much  more  numerous  were  it  not  for  the  iavoi 
the  Chinese  empire,  which  strictly  prohibits  the  emigration  of  women.  They  are 
enterprising,  keen,  and  laborious,  but  luxurious,  debauched,  and  pusiUanimons.  Tbcv 
are*  much  employed  in  handicraft  trades,  in  which  they  greatly  excel.  They  are 
noted  for  a  total  want  of  faith,  the  least  temptation  of  gain  inducing  them  to  evaji: 
the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement.  AU  of  them  are  from  the  province  of  Fokieo,  uf 
that  of  Canton;  the  former  maintain  the  best  character,  being  rarely  from  the  veir 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  less  gross  and  abject  in  their  manners. 
Uwdof  Mil.  I  The  small  Island  of  Madura,  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  nortbera 
*■«•  I  shore  of  Java,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait  not  two  miles  is 

breadth.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants,!  who  are  a  poorer  and  nj<ier 
people  than  the  Javanese.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  totally  distinct  language,  bir. 
such  of  them  as  are  at  all  educated  understand  Javanese.  The  island  is  subject  i 
a  prince  who  is  called  Pahambanoj  or  '^  the  Adorable."  He  has  beea  deprircd  ei 
two  of  his  provinces,  and  now  possesses  the  western  portion  of  the  island.^  ^^ 
fights  are  common  in  this  island,  a  species  of  amusement  not  known  in  &ny  otbt? 
part  of  the  archipelago. 

^B.  I      The  Island  of  Bali,  which  is  separated  from  the  east  end  of  J^^ 

by  a  narrow  strait,  has  been  called  by  some  Dutch  authors  "  little  Java."  A  chaa 
of  high  mountains,  clothed  with  impenetrable  forests,  crosses  it  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  containing  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  some  say  iron;  this  last  uK^i* 
however,  is  rarely  found  in  these  islands.  The  level  part  is  extremely  fertile  in  nf?^ 
Gilgil,  the  sultan's  capital,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  fails  m^ 
strait  of  Lombok,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  fairer  and  bet- 
ter formed  than  the  Javanese,  and  are  noted  for  intelligence  and  courage.  Sla^^ 
are  often  obtained  from  this  island,  and  a  particular  value  is  set  on  them.  The  is* 
habitants  have  a  peculiar  language,  which  has  been  extended  by  conquest  to  the  a^ 
joining  island  of  Lombok.  Bali  is  the  only  country  in  the  aichipelago  in  which  tke 
Hindoo  religion  is  maintained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  mountainous  parts 
Peeaiiuky  nT  in  the  east  end  of  Java.  The  Bahnese  belong,  in  general,  to  the  sed 
^'^^^  of  Siva,  and  there  are  among  them  a  few  Buddhists.    They  have  (ii»> 

mens  of  caste  similar  to  those  of  Indostan;  and  some  outcasts,  such  as  their  pottf^'t 
dyers,  dealers  in  leather  and  in  ardent  spirits.  The  Brahmins  are  genuine  Hiocloost 
but  the  people  in  general  are  left  to  tbeir  local  superstitions.  The  Brahmin^  a« 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  their  hands.  K 
live  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  but  the  people  eat  animal  food  without  scrapie.  W 
perform  no  such  extravagant  acts  of  self-mortification  as  are  so  common  in  Iiw'*' 
but  the  voluntary  sacrifices  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  are  ^'^^ 
ried  to  an:*xcess  unknown  even  in  India.  It  chiefly  takes  place  among  the  mm 
and  mercantile  classes.     At  the  funeral  of  a  chief,  seventy  or  a  hundred  women  lia« 


•  SUTorinuB.  quoted  by  Crawford,  vol.  i.  p.  J39-.149. 
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been  known  to  immolate  themselres.*  The  female  slares  also  devote  their  Hvefl  in 
a  similar  manner  at  the  funeral  of  a  royal  mistress.  They  are  generally  poignarded 
before  their  bofies  are  committed  to  the  flames.  Bali  was  the  resort  of  the  Hindoo 
refugees  from  Java  when  persecuted  by  the  Mahometans;  about  which  time  the 
Brahminical  system  was  inculcated  on  them  with  increased  strictness  by  fresh  Indian 
missionaries.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  shores  of  the  idand  has  contributed  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  encroachments  of  other  religions. 

The  strait  of  Bali  is  the  safest  route  for  vessels  bound  to  Europe  during  the  west- 
i^m  monsoon,  when  the  passage  by  the  strait  of  Sunda  is  rendered  difficult  The 
current  in  Uie  strait  of  Bali  carries  the  vessels  idong  even  when  the  winds  are 
contrary. 

To  Uie  north  of  Java,  atd  the  south-west  of  the  Philippine  islands,  I  Hanmt, 
is  the  great  Islajid  of  Boeneo,  the  largest  in  the  world  next  to  New  Holland.  It 
ts  probably  about  750  miles  long,  and  620  broad.  Its  central  parts  have  never  been 
explored  by  Europeans,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  prevented  them  from 
frequenting  its  shores.^  On  (his  account  the  geography  of  Borneo  is  very  imperfect. 
(t  is  probable  that  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  the  springs  take  their  rise,  is  a 
narshy  table  land,  inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
3xplanation  of  an  old  tradition,  of  the  existence  of  a  lake  in  the  centre  from  which 
ill  its  rivers  issue.! 

The  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  lie  north  and  south,  not  far  |  utmubm, 
Tom  the  east  coast  The  Dutch  call  them  '^  the  crystalline  mountains/'  fivm  the 
lunaerous  crystals  found  in  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  is  called  by 
the  natives  Eeenee-Bollo.;{;  This  island  is  of\en  devastated  by  volcanoes  and  earth- 
L|uakes.  The  coasts,  for  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  present  nothing  but 
marshy  soil,  part  of  which  is  a  moving  bog  qr  half  inundated  land. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  rivers  that  we  can  penetrate  the  country.  |  nwe» 
They  have  many  branches,  which  are  connected  together  with  natural  canals.  The 
rivers  Pontiana  and  Sukadana,  in  the  west,  and  Banjermassin  in  the  south,  seem  to 
'>e  the  largest.  Though  situated  under  the  equator,  this  island  is  sub-  |  ciiMta. 
iected  to  no  insupportable  heats.  The  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  the  rains, 
kvhich  are  constant  from  November  till  May,  impart  a  degree  of  coolness  to  the  at- 
nosphertt*  At  Sukadana  the  thermometer  varies  very  little,  being  scarcely  ever 
inder82**  of  Fahrenheit,  or  above  94**. 

Gold  is  found  in  Borneo  in  large  quantity,  and  more  is  exported  from  |  lOnoali. 
it  than  from  any  of  the  adjoining  islands.  It  is  the  only  island  of  this  archipelago 
which  alTords  the  diamond,  a  mineral  not  found  indeed  in  any  other  country  except 
Indostan  and  Brazil.  The  diamond  mines  are  confined  to  the  west  and  south  coasts, 
t>eing  principally  situated  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Pontiana  and  Banjermas* 
riin.  The  best  are  at  a  place  called  Landak.  A  perpendicular  shaft  is  first  dug,  and 
the  stratum  containing  the  diamond  is  from  this  pursued  in  a  horizontal  directi<Mi« 
The  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  posts,  but  frequently  falls  in,  to  the  imminent  risk 
r>f  the  miners.  They  are  worked  by  persons  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  savage 
races.  The  Bugis  resident  merchants  are  the  great  dealers  in  diamonds.  The 
petty  prince  of  Mattan,  in  this  island,  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest 
fiiamonds  in  the  world,  obtained  100  years  ago  from  the  mines  of  Landak.  Its  value 
is  i)269,378 ;  being  less  than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond  by  J634,d22,  and  JSll 9,773 
more  than  the  Pitt  diamond.' 

Rice,  yams,  and  betel,  together  with  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India,  are  |  VcgctoUet. 
cultivated  in  this  island.     The  cabbage  palm  is  used  for  food.     The  forests  contain 
trees  of  piodigious  height,  some  excellent  ship  timber,  and  abundance  of  the  tree 
which  yields  the  aangma  dracanis.     Groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  some  mountains  of  the  south  west§    The  best  known  and  most 

•  Crawford,  vol.  ii,  p.  241. 

f  Radermacher't  Account  of  Borneo,  in  the  BaUrifln  Memoin,  iit.  109.  Philon,  ibid,  ii.  435. 
Beckman'i  Voyage  to  Borneo,  London,  1718. 
i  MeinuDgen'f  Letters  from  Borneo,  in  the  Freimuthige,  a  Berfin  jonmal,  1811,  No.  237. 
%  Valcntyn't  Account  ^  Borneo^  it.  235. 
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valuable  species  is  the  camphor  tree,  which  grows  here  in  all  its  perfection.  It  i 
the  DryobaUmopa  camphara  of  Golebrooke  ;*  a  difierent  tree  from  the  Larniu  cm 
phora^  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan.  It  grows  near  the  sea^eoast,  and  is  fouK 
nowhere  in  the  world  except  in  die  two  great  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bonieo.  Tin 
Borneo  camphor  sells  a  third  dearer  than  that  of  Sumatra ;  the  one  being  iSSOO  |K! 
quintal,  and  the  other  d6330.  That  of  Japan  is  much  lower.  Benzoin,  the  refloe 
a  species  of  atyrax,  is  found  in  the  same  islands  as  camphor.  The  piincipal  U5e> 
it  is  for  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romiahy  Mahometan,  Hindoo^  and  Ck- 
nese  worships.  It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury  b  the  houses  of  the  great.  The  Jav» 
nese  chiefs  smoke  it  along  with  tobacco.  The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  stetdi 
in  all  ages.  Borneo  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  rattans,  {Calamnu  roteng.)  Tb 
is  a  prickly  bush,  sending  forth  shoots  of  an  amazing  length.  The  manner  io  fiiidi 
the  wood-cutter  carries  them  off  ready  peeled,  is  sufficiently  simple*  He  iiNkce  a 
notch  in  the  trunk  of  any  tree  at  the  root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and,  cm- 
ting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  bark,  inserts  the  peeled  pntis 
the  notch,  then  pulls  it  through  as  long  as  its  size  continues  uniform.  One  man  n\ 
cany  away  800  or  400  at  a  time.|  Pepper,  ginger,  and  cotton,  grow  here,  and  tk 
nutmeg  and  clove  are  said  to  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 
Maimth,  |  It  is  in  Borneo  that  the  lalrgest  of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  Ppngo,  eqttai- 
ling  the  human  race  in  stature,  is  found;  also  the  ourang-outang,  or  Sum saipi, 
which  comes  nearer  to  man  in  his  looks,  manners,  and  gait.  Some  have  told  us,  tb: 
this  animal  lights  fires,  at  which  he  broils  his  fish  and  rice ;  but  these  accounts  ar> 
not  verified  by  recent  observers,  j;  The  Borneans  have  an  animal  which  tbey  a' 
the  water  stag,  which  lives  most  generally  in  the  marshy  grounds,  and  seenutobe 
the  largest  variety  of  Hie  Cervua  axi$  of  Peimant  This  island  contains  also  two 
species  of  wild  buffalo  of  inunense  size,  wild  boars,  tigersi  and  elephants.  Tk 
species  of  birds  are  innumerable,  and  most  of  them  totally  different  fiom  those  ^'^ 
Europe.  The  swallows  which  build  edible  netfts  are  in  great  abundance.  ^^^ 
bees  are  so  numerous  that  their  wax  forms  a  very  large  article  of  export 
iidMbittntfc  |  The  coasts  are  occupied  by  Malays,  Javanese,  Bugis,  or  natives  c: 
Celebes,  and  some  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  are  all  subject  to  despotic  prince^ 
styled  sultans^  Mahometanism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  imnces  and  nobb 
live  in  a  state  of  barbarous  pomp. 

The  kingdom  of  Banjermassin  is  the  best  known  to  £uropeiui'< '^ 
cupying  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  large  river  Banjar  ^^^^ 
through  it.  The  present  capital  is  Martanana.  Here  the  Dutch  have  the  po^t  <^ 
Tatas,  near  the  town  of  Banjennassin.  The  weet  side  contains  the  k\ngdom(^ 
Landak  and  Suluidana.  The  king  of  Bantam  in  Java  was  formerly  the  sorereieB. 
but  resigned  his  rights  to  the  Dutch  company  in  1776,  and  they  established  a  ms-j 
tary  post  at  Pontiana.  The  Sultan  of  Sambas  is  the  most  powerfol  prince  of  dn^ 
coast,  which  is  also  the  residence  of  different  independent  political  chiefii. 

Borneo,  a  town  containing  3000  houses  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  seat  of  asuim 
who  formerly  reigned  over  the  whole  island.  Here,  as  along  the  whole  coast,  ^ 
houses  are  oflen  built  on  a  sort  of  rails,  moored  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  Ml  ^  ^ 
with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 

The  north-east  part  belongs  to  the  kings  or  sultans  of  Soolp.  Passir,  io  (|>< 
south-east,  is  the  chief  commercial  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  ^^ 
lebes. 

UMbftntoof  j  The  Malays  of  the  coast,  whose  principal  establishments  wc  hi^ 
tkciattrior.  |  now  mentioned,  consist  of  colonies  which  have  come  from  J****  ^ 
Sumatra.  The  interior  is  peopled  with  a  race  of  the  same  original  stock,  but  eitj 
blished  for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  island.  They  are  called  fiiajoos,  from 
Tiaja8,§  a  term  evidenSy  Sanscrit,  and  synonymous  with  Battas,  Weddahs,  aw 


Aaiatio  Researches,  vol.  zii. 


t  Cwwford,  vol.  ill.  p.  423,  424.  ^  De  Wurmb,  Memoiw  of  Brt«w» »; 

M.  Jme  de  Rooy,  in  the  travels  of  Vander  Aa,  quoted  by  Radcrmacher.  C«»P** 
fomer  obaenrationt on  the  Battas  Weddahs  and  other  anatogis  tribes p.333. 
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lyadjBBj  the  munes  given  to  certam  old  tribes  in  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Indostan. 
$ofne  odiers  uie  colled  Malem,  a  Hindostanee  term  for  mountaineers^*  The  speci- 
nens  of  their  language  which  we  have  collected,  contain  many  words  common  to 
he  Malay  and  the  Sanscrit  ;*!*  a  circumstance  which  throws  additional  light  on  the 
mcient  consanguinity  of  all  these  nations.  The  natives  of  Borneo  call  themselves 
Dajaks  or  Eidahans*  They  are  fairer  than  the  Mahiys,  of  tall  stature,  and  a  stout 
Qake  ;r  and  extremely  fierce  and  sanguinary  in  their  character.  Their  principal  peo- 
ple are  in  the  practice  of  extracting  one  or  more  of  their  front  teeth,  and  inserting 
neces  of  gold  in  their  stead.  They  paint  their  bodies  witii  various  figures;  and  a 
rirdle  round  their  middle  is  tiiehr  only  plothing.  Their  houses  are  large  boarded 
luts  without  partitions;  a  hundred  persons  sometimes  live  together  in  one.  The 
^tajoos  hang  the  skuUs  of  their  enemies  at  the  doors  of  their  hats.  A  young  man 
3  not  permitted  to  many  till  he  has  either  cut  off  the  head  or  some  other  part  of  the 
aody  of  an  ^nemy.]!  In  their  iputual  intercourse  they  observe  atrict  regulations. 
Their  women  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  consideration.  They  are  dressed  in 
EL  scarf,  and  wear  an  enormous  bonnet  or  parasol  of  palm  leaves  on  the  head.  Some 
of  them  display  a  distinguished  talent  for  pantomimic  dancing.§ 

One  tribe  of  Eidahans,  called  Bad^oos,  lives  by  fishing.     Their  vil-  I  bhAioi. 
lages  are  built  half  in  the  water.  The  Tedongs,  on  the  jnorth-west  coast,  |  mm^ 
seem  to  be  a  colony  irom  the  Philippine  islands,  and  are  formidable  for  their  pi- 
racies. 

The  AUbrs  or  Haraforas,  a  race  belonging  to  the  interior,  seem  to  |  Hmftm. 
differ  from  the  Eidahans  oafy  in  having  browner  complexions,  and  extremely  long 
ears.    The  dancing  girls  of  this  tribe  are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for  the 
nimbkness  of  their  movements,  which,  however,  border  on  licentiousness. 

Besides  these  different  races,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  there  are  |  vegittoiu 
also  some  Negrillos,  a  tribe  inhabiting  forests  inaccessible  even  to  the  Eidahaasi 
and  of  whom  no  specimens  have  been  hitherto  seen  by  the  Europeans.    These 
must  belong  to  the  Fapuan  or  Oceania  negroes* 

Several  European  nations  had  attempted  (o  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Bor- 
neo, but  they  had  always  be^n  expelled  or  massacred  by  the  natives ;  and  from  such 
particulars  as  are  related  to  us  of  thw  conduct,  they,  s^em  to  have  fully  merited  all 
their  disappointments,  being  continually  disposed  to  presume  so  much  on  their  ows 
superiority  as  to  insult  the  natives  indiscriminatety.  The  Dutch,  whose 
first  attempts  had  suffered  a  aimilar  fate,  appeared  in  force  on  the  coasts 
in  1748  ;  and  their  fleet,  though  insignificant^  so  far  awed  the  prince  of 
only  one  who  had  pepper  plantations  in  his  dominions,  that  he  granted  them  an  ex* 
elusive  privilege  of  trade  ;  only  reservmg  to  himself  a  right  to  give  500,000  lbs.  oT 
pepper  to  the  Chinese.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  Dutch  Company  has  im* 
ported  to  Bapjermassin,  rice,  opium,  salt,  and  coarse  cloths,  but  can  scarcely  defray, 
by  this  trades  the  expenses  of  their  settlement  Their  chief  profits  are  derived  from 
the  diamonds  which  they  procure,  together  with  6,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper.  The  Chi- 
nese take  an  active  part  in  the  trade  of  Borneo.  Diamonds,  however,  are  ni  no  re- 
quest in  China,  so  that  ike  dexterity  of  this  nation  has  not  been  applied  to  that 
branch  of  mining  or  of  trade. 

In  1706,  tbe  English  Company  wercf  allowed  to  build  a  factory  at 
Banjermassin,  but  abused  their  privilege  so  grossly,  by  domineering 
over  the  inhabitants,  lev3dng  toll  from  those  who  passed  up  the  river,  and  showing 
disrespect  to  the  reigning  power,  that  the  natives  burned  the  factory,  and  drove  the 
English  from  the  country.  They  were  afterwards  permitted  to  trade,  on  pretending 
to  be  private  merchants ;  which  they  did  with  much  greater  success  than  while  their 
odious  self-protected  establishment  existed.  II 

*  StuntyS  Dutch  resident    See  the  Batgvisn  Memoirs,  ii.  436. 

f  Meintingen,  1.  c.  No.  238. 

i  **  ATftDt  d'avoircoup^  soit  une  tete»  soit  les  parties  virilesd'un  ennemi." 

§  Meinungen,  loco  dtau 

I  Crawford,  vol.  iii,  p.  223—229.    Beckraan's  Voyage  to  Borneo,  p.  101. 
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In  1T73  that  mition  formed  an  eetablishment  in  the  idand  of  Bahunbangaa,  on  tk 
northern  coast  of  Borneo,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.  It  was  renewed  io 
160d|  but  soon  voluntarily  abandoned. 


BOOKLV. 

OCEANICA, 


PART  III. 

NORTH-WESTERN  OCEANICA  CONCLUDED. 

The  PhiUpphus^  MoluccaSj  and  Timorian  Chain, 

FunppteU-  I  To  the  north  of  Borneo  we  find  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Philip- 
""^  I  pine  islands.     They  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who  gare 

them  the  name  of  the  archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus.  But  the  Portuguese  seem  to  hare 
known  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the  year  1511.*  The  Spaniards,  who  established 
themselves  here  in  1560,  gave  the  name  of  their  king  Philip  only  to  the  northern  ar- 
chipelago. The<»ntral  part  oflen  receives  the  separate  appellation  of  the  Bissaf 
islands. 

MiwtriBt.  I  The  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  these  islands  in  all  directioos, 
seem  lost  in  the  clouds;  none  of  them  have  been  measured.  They  are  full  of  vol* 
ToienioM.  |  canoes.  That  of  Mayon,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  has  the  figure  of  & 
sugar  loaf;  this  at  least  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  It  continually  emits  smoke, 
and  sometimes  flames  and  volcanic  sand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  islands  Mindoro  and  Sangui,  inexhaustible  quantities  of  sulphur  are  found  in  large 
masses. 

KatHMoTthe  I  Tho  land  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  not  only  diversified  by  number- 
^owitrj.  I  j^gg  torrents,  and  many  straits,  like  all  mountainous  archipelagos,  but 
also  present  the  peculiarity  of  a  great  number  of  marshes,  mossy  grounds,  and  lake^ 
There  is  little  regular  firm  land.  During  droughts  4he  miry  and  spongy  soO  is  '^ 
of  chinks  in  all  directions.  Earthquakes  occasion  the  most  dreadful  ravages.  The^ 
islands  are  sometimes  inundated  by  violent  drenching  ndns,  and  are  frequently  ex- 
posed to  hurricanes.  Those  which  are  felt  at  Manilla  are  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Cagayan  in  Mindanao.  . 

seuomiBi  I  There  is  nearly  the  same  variety  of  seasons  here  as  on  the  coasts  of 
diiiMte.  j  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  pno- 
cipal  mountain  chain  runs  north  and  south  like  the  Ghauts.! 

In  the  western  parts,  the  mins  prevail  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  Aa«ii^^ 
and  part  of  September;  the  season  of  the  west  and  north-west  winds.  The  adjoin- 
ing seas  are  tempestuous,  the  lands  inundated,  and  the  plains  converted  into  wide 
lakes.  At  this  time,  the  easterly  and  northerly  parts  enjoy  fine  weather.  But  i& 
October,  and  the  succeeding  months,  the  north  winds,  in  their  turn,  sweep  the  coa^^^* 
with  equal  fuiy,  accompanied  by  an  equal  abundance  of  rain;  the  sanae  inundations 
take  place,  so  that,  when  the  weather  is  dry  in  one  district,  it  is  rainy  in  the  other. 
vctMririt  te.  I  Tet  it  is  to  this  humidity  that  the  Philippines  owe  their  fertility*  i^' 
•"^-  I  ing  the  whole  year  the  meadows,  the  fields,  and  the  mounttms,  are 

*  See  our  History  of  Geography,  Book  xzi.  .^ 

t  Voy^ie  daas  Ics  mers  de  I'lnde,  par  Legentil,  t.  ii.  p.  8—13,  «t  p.  334r*3W- 
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clotlied  witii  perpetaal  verdure.  The  trees  are  always  in  leaf:  the  fields  almost  con- 
statitly  enamdled  with  flowers;  blossom  and  froit  are  often  exhibited  together  on  the 
same  tree.*  The  principal  food  in  these  islands  is  rice.  Wheat  was  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  cacao  or  chocolate  bean,  which  succeeds  so  admirably,  was 
brought  hither  about  the  year  1670,  and  is  culivated  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  islands. 
The  sugar  cane  is  common.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  in  Mindanao.  The  Euro- 
pean &mt  trees,  whei)  planted  in  the  Philippines,  bear  very  little  fruit,  some  of  them 
none  at  aU.  The  fig  trees  succeed,  and  attain  to  great  beauty,  but  they  are  yeiy 
rare.  Oranges  and  citrons  abound,  and  bear  excellent  fruit.  The  orange  tree  grows 
in  the  open  fields  to  the  height  of  thirty  feetf  Among  the  indigenous  plants  are 
the  cotton  tree,  the  bamboo,  the  banana,  the  mango,  the  pine  apple,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  cassia.  The  wild  banana,  or  Mum  texHlit^  grows  in  natural  groves,  which  are 
considered  as  property;  and  firom  the  fibrous  bark  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth  in 
frequent  use  with  the  natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valuable  cord- 
age obtained  firom  any  plant  indigenous  in  ncHrth-westem  Oceanica.  It  is  known  to 
our  navigators  under  the  name  of  ^*  Manilla  rope;"  and  is  equally  applicable  to  ca- 
bles, to  standing  and  to  running  rigging.;];  The  ejoo,  obtained  from  the  Aren  pahn, 
or  Boraatus  goSmdij  abounds  in  the  Philippines. 

These  islands  contain  numerous  herds  of  cattle.     Hog's  lard  is  used  |  Animaii. 
instead  of  butter,  which  last  is  not  at  all  used,  the  keeping  and  milking  of  cows  re- 
quiring too  much  attention  for  the  indolent  inhabitants.     The  forests  abound  in  deer. 

The  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  great,  that  those  of  all  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas  in  the  world  appear  to  be  collected  here  as  in  a  focus.  But  the  rivers  are 
infested  irith  crocodiles.  The  serpent  called  the  ^'rice  field  bear,"  or  damonpaiay, 
contains  a  poison  under  the  teeth,  which  occasions  immediate  death.§  There  are 
swarms  of  the  white  ants,  which  sometimes  consume  a  whole  store  in  one  night 

According  to  native  traditions,  all  these  islands,  and  especially  Luzon,  |  inhabhniti. 
were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroes,  who,  when  the  other  races  arrived,  fled  to 
the  mountiuns,  which  are  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants.    The  prin-  |  ru  Tgoion. 
cipal  tribe  is  called  Ygolots  or  Ygorrots.   The  others  are  called  Finguians,  Kalingas, 
and  Italon6S.||     We  are  told  by  a  Jesuit,  that  these  tribes  are  divided  into  two  races, 
one  of  which  comes  nearer  to  the  negroes  than  the  other.  IT 

About  eighty  years  ago  they  came  down  from  the  mountains  to  demand  I  Mumen  and 
tribute,  and  did  not  return  till  they  had  murdered  some  of  the  other  in-  |  '**'* 
habitants,  whose  heads  they  carried  ofi*  to  their  own  haunts.  Legentil  mentions  that 
an  act  was  passed,  by  which  a  certain  tribute  was  allowed  them,  along  with  free 
possession  of  their  fields.  More  recent  accounts  say  merely  that  the  savages  trade 
with  the  Spaniards,  without  taking  notice  of  any  tribute^  They  Uve  on  honey,  roots, 
and  game.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  huts  are  sheltered 
by  palm  trees,  but  scarcely  afford  them  protection  from  the  rain.  A  few  knives  are 
their  only  furniture.** 

The  coasts  are  inhabited  by  a  race  not  inferior  in  ferocity  of  character,  though 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  leading  tribes  are  the 
Tagales  in.  the  island  of  Luzon^  and  the  Bissays  in  the  central  islands.  The  different 
dialects  spoken  by  these  nations  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  and  perhaps  also 
to  the  Chinese.  The  Tagales  believe  themselves  to  be  a  colony  of  Malays  from 
Borneo.  The  practice  of  tattooing  appears  to  be  still  continued,  and  was  at  one 
time  so  (Vequent,  that  the  Spaniards,  from  this  circumstance,  gave  some  islands  of 
the  group  the  name  of  the  Pintados,  ff 

Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  population  of  these  islands.  |  Popnkiioa. 
M.  de  la  Perouse  supposes  it  to  be  3,000,000,  M.  Gentil  not  more  than  700,000. 
Another  conjecture  is  given  by  M.  Raynal,  who  says,  '^that  only  1,850,000  Indians 
have  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke;  that  the  greater  part  are  Christians;  and  that 

•  Legentil,  t  ii.  p.  35,  &c.  j[  Ibid.  p.  45»  km. 

^  Crawford's  History  oMie  laduui  Aichtpelago^  vol.  iii.  p.  424^  425. 

4  MS.  Memoir  of  Rear-Admind  Richety.  .  |  Vovage  de  liCgentU,  t  ii.  p.  51,  %x* 

H  Jlcmardo  de  Is  Fuente,  ctt4  par  Henrasi  Catalogo  uelle  lingue,  p.  99. 

••  MS.  of  ItmeheiT,  p.  389.  ft  Oiawford's  History,  voL  L  p.  318. 
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all  of  them,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  fiftyi  pay  a  capitatioii  tax  of  four  mis,  aboi 
two  ahillings  SterUng."  The  natires  of  the  Philipphiea  who  are  Chriftians,  \m 
by  their  more  intimate  intercourse  with  EuropeaoB,  acquired  a  share  of  energy  n 
intelligence  superior  to  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  neighboursy  and  to  all  then 
habitants  of  the  more  westerly  islands  of  Oceanioa,  to  whom,  in  former  peiiodj 
they  were  indebted  for  their  improvements*  In  intrepidly  they  also  excel  the  peop) 
of  Indostan.  Hence,  natives  of  Manilla  are  almost  univmmlly  employed  as  gmnef 
and  steersmen  in  the  intercolonial  navigation;  offices  for  which  the  continentolHio 
does  are  at  present  incapable  of  being  educated.* 

spuidicaiaay  I  '^^^  colony  is  Commanded  by  a  governor,  subject  to  the  fieerojf  o 
•Mdttvdfc  I  Mexico,  who  remains  eight  years  in  office.  The  trade  betieeo  dH 
Philippines  and  Acapuko  in  Mexico,  has  for  ages  been  conducted  by  a  aingle  gal 
leon  of  1200  or  1500  tons.  It  is  a  monopoly  in  which  the  caigoes  are  limited  t( 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  (dSll2,600,)  and  never  amounting,  by  connivuice,toDMn 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  (^£337,500,)  or  two  millions,-!  J450,000.)  They  cM 
consist  of  the  manufactures  of  China  and  Indostan^  with  the  produce  of  the  Spict 
and  Sunda  Islands,  for  which  Manilla  is  thus  merely  a  f^ace  of  transit  Theefcif 
siastical  corporations  have  a  large  diaie  in  their  investment.  She  saibio  Juijfl 
August,  the  voyage  lasts  between  three  and  four  months,  and  she  retonis  in  Bbom 
half  the  time,  with  a  miUion,  or  from  that  to  1,300,000  dollars  in  silver,  some  cochi^ 
neal,  cocoa,  Spanish  wines,  oil,  wool,  and  bar  iron,  but  chiefly  i|i  ballast  Mr.  Cw 
ford,  in  stating  the  great  losses  sustained  in  this  instance  by  cpmrnerdal  restiicte 
mentions,  that  in  a  free  trade,  two  annual  voyages  might  be  made,  whUe  under  the 
present  system  there  is  only  oae-t  A  smaller  vessel  occasionally  sails  to  Lima  bj 
the  same  route* 

AMQin««r  I  The  largest  of  the  Phihppines  is  Luzon,  the  most  northeriy  isiand  c 
lmm.  I  the  group.     It  is  indented  by  two  gulfs,  ttiat  of  Cavite,  or  Manilla,  <)• 

the  west,  and  that  of  Lampon  on  the  east  A  great  part  of  the  space  iotentnio. 
between  these  in  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  wide  lake  called  Bay,  ^riiicfa  ^\m^ 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cavite.  The  largest  river  is  that  of  Tagayo  or  GagaysiH 
which  runs  due  north.  The  iriand  produces  gold,  copper,  and  iron ;  the  wortiog^' 
iron  has  been  abandoned ;  gold  is  found  in  the  form  of  sand  or  dust  The  export 
are  ship-timber  and  masts,  gomuti  cordage,  sugar,  cotton,  rattans,  wax,  gums^affii 
resins.j;  i 

MnOhi  mi  I  The  city  of  Manil]a§  contains  88,000  inhabitants,  including  1^^| 
othflvtMFoa.  I  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  handsome,  though  unpaved.  TheiDki-| 
bitants  lead  Uvea  of  ease  and  even  of  luxury.  Every  thing  participates  of  <he  ^ 
and  simple  spirit  of  the  Indians.  The  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  oiitf 
foreigners.  The  motions  of  the  sea  being  gentle,  allow  the  front  part  of  the  hoo^ 
to  be  built  in  the  water.  The  transparent  mother-of^earl  is  sometiines  used  m 
windows.  At  Cavite,  the  port  of  Manilla,  ships  of  war  are  built  Nueva  S^^ 
nnd  Nueva  Caceres  are  episcopal  cities. 

iiMie«rivias.  I      The  Tagals,  erroneously  called  Indians,  live  in  a  state  of  plentj^ 
quillity  and  innocence,  resembling  the  golden  age.    The  indolent  are  enabledi 
die  munificence  of  their  brethren,  to  dupense  with  eveiy  kind  of  labour,   l^  '^ 
uncommon  for  a  man  in  good  circumstances  to  maintain  in  his  hooee  a  nusie' 
train  of  relations  belonging  to  difierent  branches,  who  live  in  goad  teniu  witb 
another,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish.    Numerous  families,  with  the  ^^'^^, 
strangers,  oflen  sleep  in  the  same  room,  on  mats  laid  along  the  floor.    J^  '^l 
nant  character  of  the  Indians  extends  its  influence  to  the  wealthy  Spamanik  ^ 
the  rich  houses  support  two  or  three  ereanaaa ;  these  are  poor  cluldreo  who  are 
and  clothed  exactly  like  those  of  the  family.  -^ 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  colonists  at  Manilla  is  drawn  by  ^^^"^J^ 
very  unfavourable  colours.     According  to  Legentil,  the  baths  are  coodacted  vi 

•  CnMrfoid,  vol.  ii.  p.  377, 278.  t  Ibid.  iii.  p.  338-;J4l. 

#  MS.  of  M.  Richery.    See  alao  Blancardiur  la  Commeroe  dea  ludea. 
h  Voyag^e  de  La  Pcrouae,  t.  ii.  p.  345. 
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tho  due  regard  to  deoorutn,  persons  of  both  sexes  bathe  promiscuously,  wearing  very 
thin  semi-transparent  coverings.  Opportunities  are  taken  to  make  assignations 
while  performing  the  civil  office  of  lighting  a  segar  for  a  friend^  as  the  ladies  com- 
monly carry  a  lighted  segar  in  their  mouths.  It  is  said  to  be  a  commmon  thing  for 
the  prieets  to  have  acknowledged"  children*  A  due  submission  to  the  Cathohc  faith 
and  forms  is  all  the  morality  required  to  support  a  character.* 

The  Chinese  hav&  been  at  different  times  attracted  to  Manilla  in  great 
numbers,  by  it  its  profitable  trade.  They  have  been  much  brow-beat  and 
oppressed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  in  1603,  25,00.0  of  them  were  massacred.  In  1639, 
having  again  increased  to  the  number  of  30,000,  they  were  driven  to  revolt  by  op- 
pression, and,  in  the  contest,  were  reduced  to  7000.  In  1662,  the  island  being 
threatened  by  the  arms  of  Coxinga,  who  conquered  Formosa  from  the  Dutch,  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  were  ordered  away.  In  1709  the  Chinese  were  again  expelled 
from  Manilla,  being  ignorantly  accused  of  monopoly,  because  they  watched  the  state  * 
of  the  market,  and  exposed  or  withheld  their  goods  accordingly,  and  also  of  carry- 
ing off  the  wealth  of  the  FhiUppines  to  China.  In  1751  they  were  again  expelled 
by  a  royal  order,  in  some  measure  extorted  by  popular  clamour,  but  when  the  public 
began  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  supplies  and  of  trade,  the  measure  was  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  the  governor  who  carried  it  into  effect  subjected  to  pubUc  odium. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  other  Philippine  islands  pre- 
sent few  characteristic  features.  In  physical  character,  and  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  they  resemble  Luzon.  All  those  situated  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  go  under  the  appellations  of  the  Bissay  Islands.  Zebu  is  very  populous 
and  productive  in  rice.  Its  chief  town  is  GuYgan.  It  was  in  the  small  island  of 
Mactan  that  the  celebrated  Magellan  lost  his  Ufe.'  The  island  of  Buglas  or  Ncgros 
has  received  this  last  name  from  the  circumstance  of  containing  a  race  of  negroes 
in  the  interior. 

Samar  is  one  of  the  leading  islands,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Luzon.  |  sunar. 
It  has  a  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soil,  yielding,  at  least,  a  return  of  forty-fold,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  forests  abound  in  wild  birds ;  tliey  contain 
three  species  of  the  tUrtie-dove,  and  many  beautiful  species  of  parroquets,  some  no 
larger  than  linnets.  The  quadrupeds  are  also  very  numerous.  The  %vood8  swarm 
with  monkeys  of  very  large  size,  wild  buffaloes,  and  deer.  Numberless  hives  of 
wild  bees  hang  from  the  branches,  and  alongside  of  them  are  the  nests  of  humming 
birds  dangling  in  the  wind. 

The  island  of  Panay  is  rich  in  game,*  especially  in  deer,  boars,  and  |  Puny. 
wild  hogs.f  In  this,  and  the  immediately  surrounding  islets,  food  and  clothing  are 
obtained  by  the  Indians  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  species  of  banana  fig  affords  a 
fibrous  bark,  easily  separated  by  maceration.  By  joining  the  fibres  together,  a  clotii 
of  fine  texture  is  obtained,  which  at  first  is  somewhat  stiff,  but  becomes  flexible  by 
being  treated  with  lime.     This  flax  goes  under  the  name  of  abaca. 

Between  the  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Palawan,  is  the  group  called  the 
Calamian  i^ands,  or  **  the  Islands  of  Canes."  The  chain  ^by  which 
these  islands  are  formed,  goes  off  from  Luzon  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It 
seems  to  be  very  high  and  veiy  narrow,  the  arable  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains being  of  very  trifling  extent  Their  productions  are  rice,  ebony  wood,  canes, 
wax,  several  gums,  pearls^  fish  in  endless  variety,  and  turtles.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants live  wholly  at  sea.  The  Spaniards  have  posts  at  Baco  in  Minder,  and  some 
other  places.  All  modem  maps  give  the  island  of  Paragoa  the  name  of  Palawan, 
by  wluch  it  was  known  to  Marco  Polo,  but  D'AnviUe  places  the  island  of  Balaba, 
(a  name  which  must  be  identical  with  Palaba,  or  Palawa,)  to  the  south-east  of  Pa- 
ragoa. In  Mr.  Crawford's  map,  Palawan  is  marked  among  those  which  are  under 
native  jurisdiction. 

The  preceding  islands  are  the  only  part  of  the  archipelago  of  which 
the  Spaniards  hold  the  undisputed  sovereignty.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Philippines  are  tho  only  islands  of  north- 
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JSonnent,  Voyage  auz  Iiidte«»  t  iiL  p.  46, 8vo. 
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western  Oceaoica  which  hare  improved  in  civilization,  wealth,  and  population,  si 
consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe.  When  first  visited,  the  inhabltanti 
were  a  race  of  half  naked  savages,  inferior  to  all  the  great  trihes  :  but  now  tliey  ar? 
in  almost  every  respect  superior.  A  monopoly  of  commerce  happened  to  forra  qo 
part  of  the  Spanish  policy.  Private  industry,  though  not  altogether  unshackled,  ha 
been  allowed  some  scope,  and  private  competition  some  operation.  The  goTcn. 
ment,  finding  here  no  spices,  and  no  rich  manufactures,  satisfied  itself  with  dravinc 
a  fixed  capitation  tax  from  its  native  subjects,  which,  however  oppressive,  did  do: 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  improvement.  They  ^so  gave  full  freedom  to  Europeu 
colonization,  and  .freely  distributed  the  unappropriated  lands  among  the  cohm. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  a  free  intermixture  of  the  local  society,  and  a  cots- 
munication  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  Europe  to  the  native  races.* 
HlndMUM.  I  The  island  of  Mindanao,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Philippines,  racks 
the  second  for  size  and  consequence.  Its  name  (which  is  also  written  Magindanio; 
signifies  in  the  language  of  the  country,  '^  the  united  people  of  the  channel."t  It  is 
properly  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  principal  state  belonging  to  it  This  'M 
IS  about  830  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  contains  little  arable  land.  Gulfs  anil 
peninsulas  give  an  irregularity  to  the  whole  coast.  Pools  and  rivulets  occur  at  every 
Fndoctiaiia.  |  step.  It  had  more  than  twenty  navigable  rivers,  which  aboun(f  in  fish.  The 
chief  nutritious  plants  are  rice,  potatoes,  and  sago  ;  cinnamon  is  also  very  commoD. 
When  fresh,  it  seems  equal  in  aromatic  power  to  that  of  Ceylon,  but  soon  loses  \\i 
strength,  and  in  two  or  three  years  becomes  totally  insipid.  The  vine  grows  io  the 
trellis  way,  not  admitting  of  any  other  mode  of  culture.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  this  island  contains  mines.;^  Great  quantities  of  talc  are  found  in  it,  and  nii' 
Btones  are  exported  by  the  Spaniards.  §  There  are  numerous  caverns,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  Mindanao,  affording  a  retreat  to  bats,  which  ore  as 
large  as  common  fowls.  About  sunset  they  issue  in  thousands  from  these  caverns, 
which  protect  them  from  the  heat  and  light  during  the  day.  From  the  earth  poUutec 
by  their  sojourning,  a  quantity  of  nitre  is  extracted.  || 

This  island  is  ruled  by  its  own  kings  and  princes,  who  are  styled  sultans  and  rajas. 
The  nobles  are  called  Laioo,  The  marshes  and  the  forests  present  an  insurroouot- 
able  barrier  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are 
*iiie  HAnfo-  black  savages,  called  Haraforas.  Some  represent  them  as  cruel  asd 
"*•  bloody  in  their  dispositions  ;  others  as  a  weak,  timid,  and  oppressM 

race.  They  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Three  tribes  are  distinguished  bj  their 
language,  the  Luta,  the  Sabani,  and  the  negro  esproperly  so  called.1T — ^The  iohabi- 
Other  native!.  |  tauts  of  the  sea-coast  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Bomcans,  the  Ma- 
cassars, and  the  people  of  the  Moluccas.  Dampier  found  the  natives  of  Mindanaj 
very  sul)ject  to  a  cutaneous  disease,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes  and  scurf  oTcrai' 
the  body.**  They  have  a  luiguage  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  also  speak  Malay- 
Their  native  idiom  seems  to  be  the  Bissayan.  They  are  all  Mahometans ;  and  ha^e 
Imims  who  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.  In  their  devotions  they  osem^J 
Arabic  words. 

The  sultan  of  Mindanao  is  the  most  powerful  prince  in  this  island,  but  ther«  sre 
Beveral  petty  independent  sultans.  The  Mindanayans,  when  not  at  war  among  then|" 
Ki»y.  I  selves,  follow  the  occupation  of  pirates.    Their  vessels  cany  small  gun^ 

and  crews  of  seventy  or  eighty  men.  .  , 

BiMBith  Ktde-  The  settlement  at  Sambuangan  is  the  only  one  which  the  Spamarj 
*"**"'•  have  kept.     It  is  a  town  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  isW 

feebly  defended  by  a  small  fort,  and  of  little  use  to  its  possessors.  , 

«ooioo.  I      The  island  of  Sooloo,  or  Suluk,  written  XuUu  by  the  Spaniards,  thoa^ 

email,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  world,  ft    ^^  ^®^  *9  ^'^  ^^ 

•  Crawford's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  447, 448.  f  Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Gmno* 

*  Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea.  4  Forrest,  ibid. 

I  Forrest,  in  a  Note  where  he  quotes  Qombes,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  .„. 

1  Uervas,  Cat.  desLangues,  p.  96.  ••  Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  P-^    ^^ 

tt  Dalrymple's  account  of  the  natural  curiontiet  of  the  laland  of  Sooloo,  in  hiscoUecoo 
Voyagca,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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real  of  Mindanao ;  produced  excellent  fhiits^  elephants,  and  a  small  species  of  deer, 
le  Cervus  itxii. 

The  sea  in  this  neighhourhood  throws  up  a  great  quanlitj  of  amher- 
ris.  It  is  said  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives 
lode  torches  with  it  to  give  them  Ught  while  they  fished  during  the  night.  It  is 
irown  out  on  the  shores  of  Sooloo,  chiefly  towards  die  end  of  the  western  monsoons. 
ocDe  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  liquid  state.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  sub- 
tance,  it  is  very  curious  that  it  should  in  this  quarter  be  confined  to  the  small  island 
»f  Sooloo,  and  seldom  or  never  found  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao. 

Sooloo  derives  wealth  from  its  pearl  fishery,  which  takes  place  at  the  |  Femri  fisherf. 
md  of  the  western  monsoons.  There  is  at  that  time  a  constant  calm.  The  sea  is 
>o  smooth  that  the  eye  can  discern  objeicts  under  water  to  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifly 
eel*  The  natives  of  Sooloo  are  excellent  divers,  and  nothing  escapes  them  that 
!oines  within  their  view.  But  the  Sooloo  pearls  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
arnishing  ip  a  few  years. 

The  sultan  of  Sooloo  holds  several  neighbouring  islands,  and  a  part  of  the  coast 
>f  Borneo.  He  keeps  a  small  navy.  Bowan,  his  capital,  is  situated  in  |  vrj. 
ho  north-west  part  of  the  island.  It  contains  6000  inhabitants,  which  form  a  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  island.  In  1628  and  1629,  the  Spaniards  sent  two  great 
3xpeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Sooloo,  but  both  of  them  disgracefully  failed.  In 
1637,  they  made  a  temporary  conquest  of  Sooloo  and  Mindanao,  which  they  were 
Boon  obliged  to  abandon.  In  1751,  they  were  beaten  in  their  last  attempt,  and  the 
natives  of  these  islands  joining  their  Mahometan  neighbours,  invaded  the  Philippines^ 
and  laid  waste  the  Spanish  provinces  for  three  years.* 

The  islands  situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Philippines,  and  extendmg  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
New  Guinea,  are  called  by  the  French  geographers  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. 
The  one  of  these  names  is  by  this  extension  completely  alienated  from  its  original 
and  special  meaning;  the  other  is  somewhat  vague.  But  there  are  intimate  physical 
relations,  and  old  poHtical  ties,  which  justify  us  in  grouping  them  as  one  archipelago. 
More  divided  and  irregular  than  the  Sunda  Islands,  they  also  contain  a  greater  num<* 
ber  of  volcanoes.  Trees,  bearing  more  or  less  exquisite  spices,  seem  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  them.  The  king  of  Ternati  possesses  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Celebes;  and  the  governments  of  Macassar  and  Banda  share  with  each  other  the 
Timoorian  chain.  The  Dutch  of  Batavia  comprehend  all  these  countries  under  the 
general  name  of  De  Groote  Oosty  or  *'  the  Great  £ast."'f' 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Celebes,  separated  from  Borneo  on  |  Celebes, 
the  west  by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  from  the  Moluccas,  properly  so  called,  on  the 
east,  by  the  Molucca  passage.     That  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  north  which  lies  be* 
twixt  this  island  and  Mindanao,  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  sometimes 
the  Mindanao  Sea. 

The  figure  of  Celebes  is  extremely  irregular.  The  bays  of  Boni,  of 
Tolo,  and,  most  of  all,  that  of  Tomini  or  Gunong-Tellu,  divide  it  into 
a  number  of  peninsulas  connected  by  narrow  iathmu  The  more  our  maps  have 
been  improved  in  correctness,  the  more  ragged  and  skeleton-like  does  this  island 
appear.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  star-fish  from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  that 
side  which  lies  to  the  west  have  been  removed ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  smaller 
island  of  Gilolo,  adjoining  to  it  on  the  east,  has  the  very  same  singular  form.  The 
numerous  gulfs  confer  on  this  island  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  mild  for  its  equi- 
torial  situation,  the  heat  being  moderated  by  the  copious  rains  and  the  cooling  winds. 
The  ei^tem  monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  November;  the  opposite  one  prevails 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  tides  here  are  extremely  irregular.  Celebes  con- 
tains several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  bold,  broken,  and  verdant  coasts, 
present  some  charming  landscapes.  Numerous  rivers  fall  in  broken  cascades  at  the 
feet  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  majestic  groups  of  picturesque  trees.  The 
most  poisonous  of  known  vegetables  grow  in  this  island.    The  famous  vpcu,  the  ex« 

•  Crawford,  vol.  ii.  p.  471, 472.  t  See  Vilcntyn. 
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ifitence  of  which  in  Java  hai  given  occatton  to  so  many  fables,  grows  ako  here: 
and  the  Macassars  dip  their  arrows  in  its  juice.  Here  also  grow  £e  cloTe  and  nut- 
meg trees,  which  the  Dutch  so  avariciously  engross,  the  ebony,  the  sandal,  Iheculun- 
bac,  the  valuable  woods  of  which  are  articles  of  export,  the  sago  tree,  the  pilh  d 
which  is  used  as  an  aUment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  species.  Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant.  No  elephants  or  tigers  are  seeo 
in  the  forests,  but  many  deer,  boars,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  elks  or  BIIt^ 
lopes.  There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  very  mischievous  kinl; 
and  there  is  a  large  species  of  serpent,  by  which  many  of  them  are  devoured.  Tbr 
cattle  of  Celebes  are  smalt,  and  have  a  hump  on  the  back.  The  island  also  prodaces 
buHaloes,  goats,  and  sheep,  which  are  remarkably  lively  and  sure-footed,  beiogvel} 
accustomed  to  the  mountain  roads.^  Besides  the  fishes  common  to  the  seu  of  Ce- 
lebes with  others  in  tho  same  regions,  we  may  remark  that  large  quantities  of  toitle 
are  taken  on  tho  eastern  coast,  for  the  sake  of  the  tortoise  shell,  which  is  here  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Minei.  I      The  minerals  of  this  island  seem  deserving  of  attention.  The  south- 

ern part  contains  none ;  but  the  northern  peninsula,  from  the  istlunus  to  tbe 
district  of  Boolan  and  beyond  it,  is  full  of  gold  mines.  Those  of  the  district  of 
Ankahooloo,  near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Gorontala,  yield  gold  of  tweoty-oiw 
carats  ;  that  found  in  the  others  is  of  eighteen.  The  ore  is  found  in  beds  at  a  depth 
of  some  fathoms,  and  is  accompanied  with  copper.f  Some  of  the  mountains  yield 
crystal,  others  iron.     In  the  north-east,  the  territories  of  Mongondo  and  Manado, 
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which  are  hable  to  frequent  destructive  earthquakes,  contain  a  soil  which 
is  fillisd  with  immense  quantities  of  sulphur.;]; 

The  topography  of  Celebes  is  confounded  amidst  the  contradictory  accounts  of  tre- 
vcllcrs,  who  give  totally  different  names  to  the  numerous  states  into  which  it  is  dindei 
Different  In  the  south  part,  on  the  gulf  of  Boni,  the  two  leading  states  are  those 

8ut«.  ^f  g^j^  j^j^^  Macassar,  or  Mankashar.     The  best  known  place  in  the 

island  is  Macassar,  a  for  tified  town  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  situated  in 
the  south-west,  on  a  point  of  land  watered  by  two  rivers.  One  of  these  rivers  is  broad, 
and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  within  half  cannon  shot  of  the  town  «^. 

Bonthain  is  also  in  the  south,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  has s 
Dutch  fortress  immediately  adjoining  it.  The  Bay  of  Bonthain  is  large,  and  affords 
Booi.  I  safe  anchorage  during  both  nionsoons.     The  city  of  Boni  is  at  a  short 

distance  from  a  lake  which  goes  by  the  classical  name  of  Temp^,  and  gives  rise  toi 
fine  river. 

The  northern  provinces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  the  capital  ot 
which  is  Maros,  supply  the  whole  island  with  rice.  They  contain  370  large  villagw> 
occupying  the  plains  on  the  west  coast.  §  Beyond  the  Gulf  of  Kaieli  the  temtoij 
of  the  king  of  Ternati  begins,  comprehending  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  shoffSj 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Tomini,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  along  the  shores  ol 
this  gulf.  This  territory,  which  is  able  to  furnish  17,000  soldiers,  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  vassal  princes.  The  district  which  the  Dutch  call  Paloo,  a  flat  aw 
fertile  territory,  is  the  Parlow  of  Captain  Woodward.  (|  Tolatola,  a  large  town,  ac- 
cording to  an  English  traveller,  is  the  Tontoly  of  the  Dutch. IT  Magondo  and  Boo- 
Ian  are  the  largest  states.  Near  Manado  is  Fort  Amsterdam.  On  the  Gulf  of  To- 
mini the  Dutch  have  the  settlement  of  Gorontalu,  in  a  country  which  abounds  «J 
buffaloes,  in  iron-wood,  and  in  rattans,  and  where  the  nights  are  rendered  verycwj 
by  the  air  of  the  mountains.**  The  Tomitans  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  islan** 
where  the  gulf  terminates.  Tambooko,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  arc  po^ 
scssed  by  the  Badshoos,  a  savage  race,  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  tunc 
in  their  fishing-boats  than  on  land. 

*  Valentyn,  Description  de  Macttsar.    Uadermacher,  idem, 
t  Uuhr,  in  the  Batavian  Memoirs,  iii,  p.  179 — 183. 

*  Valentyn,  Molluques,  p.  64,  vol.  i. 

^  Radermacher.    Notice  on  Celebes  in  the  Batavian  Memoirs,  i?.  215.  ^^ 

1  Woodward.    Radermacher,  p.  204.  i  ValentynMoluques^p.'^* 

•  Valcniyn,  Moluques,  p.  79. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cekbes,  who  are  diatinguished  into  Booghieae,  | 
or  Bugia,  and  Macassars,  are  a  vigorous  and  hi^-minded  people.  ,  The  yery  meanest 
of  them  are  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  any  modem  European  gentleman,  and  their 
law  allows  any  individual  to  revenge  such  an  affront  by  the  deaUi  of  the  person  who 
inflicts  it,  provided  he  takes  this  revenge  within  three  days.  Among  the  more  scru- 
pulous a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tolerated.  These  principles  generate  a  great 
deal  of  habitual  pohteness  of  behaviour.  In  cases  of  murder  the  law  of  retaliation 
is  urged  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  other  islands,  Tet  every  murder  may  be 
compensated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  a  price  which  is  fixed  for  persons  of 
each  condition.  When  it  has  been  committed  by  a  penion  of  a  different  tribe,  the 
ii\jury  is  reckoned  a  pubUc  one,  and  the  death  of  any  individual  of  that  tribe  is  deemed 
a  sufficient  reparation.  The  practice  of  running  a  muck,  which  is  com-  Rmmfng  • 
moil  in  all  the  surrounding  islandis,  is  particularly  frequent  in  this  island.  "^^ 
A  person  who  has  suffered  a  severe  affront,  especially  if  his  life  or  honour  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  he  is  laid  under  restraint  or  captivity,  if  any  weapon  is  within  his  reach,  lays 
hold  of  it  without  the  slightest  warning ;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shout,  imme- 
diately stabs  those  nearest  to  him,  and,  running  about  with  an  infuriated  look,  deals 
death  amqng  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately,  till  he  is  himself  put  to  deat|i  by  some 
person,  who  thus  performs  an  important  service  to  society.  The  officers  of  pohce 
are  furnished  with  three-pronged  forks,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  persons  in 
this  unfortunate  and  desperate  condition.  In  these  islands  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
seen  running,  as  none  run  except  persons  in  a  muck,  or  thieves,  and,  when  any  one 
s  seen  to  run,  it  is  reckoned  justifmble  to  pursue  and  put  him  to  death.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  better  and'  braver  soldiers  than  the  ^es^jA^ 
other  islanders.  They  have  on  different  occasions  made  descents  on  htUMu 
Java,  beaten  forces  more  numerous  than  their  own,  and  laid  waste  the  country.t  In 
this  island  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  appear  in  the  field  if  sum- 
moned. War  is  determined  in  the  council  of  the  state ;  and  the  assembled  chiefs 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  The  banner  is  then 
unfurled  and  sprinkled  wi&  blood.  Each  chief  in  succession  dipping  his  kreese  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  drinks  of  this  tiquid,  and  dances  round  the  bloody  banner  with  wild 
motions,  brandishing  violently  his  bare  weapon,  and  repeating  the  oath  with  dreadfiil 
imprecations.!  In  war  their  first  onset  is  furious;  but  a  resistance  of  two  hours  ia 
sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  impetuosity.  Some  have  inferred  that  their  first  efforts 
are  made  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  opium,  which  dissipates  itself  in  these 
frenzied  transports ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition  in 
order  to  explain  the  fact,  which  is  analogous  to  many  other  instances,  varying  in 
character  with  the  physical  constitutions  and  moral  habits  of  different  tribes.  The 
kreese  is  their  favourite  weapon.  They  sometimes  carry  off  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies  as  triumphant  trophies  to  their  wives  and  families,  and  on  some  occasions 
go  so  far  as  to  devour  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  The  Dutch  governors  have  on  some 
occasions  had  the  barbarity  to  encourage  Uieir  native  allies  to  bring  them  baskets 
full  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  § 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  industrious,  and 
robust  by  an  austere  education.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  mothers 
rub  their  children  with  oil  or  with  water,  and  thus  assist  nature  in  forming  their  con- 
stitutions. At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  the  male  children  of  persons  of  rank  are  put 
in  charge  of  a  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not  be  weakened  by  the  caresses  of 
relations,  and  habits  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  They  do  not  return  to  their  famOy 
till  they  attain  the  age  at  which  the  law  declares  them  fit  to  marry. 

The  are  very  much  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  in  which  they  often  |  AmuemeBts. 
stake  their  whole  property,  and  af\erwards  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  per- 
sonal freedom.     The  disputes  which  arise  at  the  gaming  table  are  oflen  terminated 
by  the  dagger,  or  generate  incurable  family  feuds. 

They  are  uncommonly  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field:  deer  and  wild  |  The  chaw. 

•  See  Crawford,  vol.  i.  67.  iii,  127.  t  Crawford,  vol.  i.  if.  231. 

t  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  233.  §  Id.  vol  i.  p.  243. 
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bulla  being  their  pHnctpal  game.  Their  country  differs  from  most  of  the  other  islandi 
in  having  extensive  open  grass  fields  Adapted  to  the  chase.  These  are  the  property 
of  particular  communities,  and  jealously  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 
As  soon  as  the  rice  is  sown,  they  collect  for  this  purpose,  mounted  on  small  but  active 
and  hardy  horses,  forming  companies  of  sixty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  200,  d 
forget  every  thing  else  in  the  transports  of  the  field. 

Women  in  this  island  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  their  husbands,  though  alwajs 
on  the  left  side,  and  are  in  other  respects  treated  on  terms  of  Equality.  Thej  appear 
in  public  without  any  scandal,  mingle  with  the  men  at  the  festivals,  take  an  active 
concern  in  all  the  businees  of  life,  are  consulted  on  public  affairs,  and  (reqaentlj 
raised  to  the  throne  even  where  the  monarchy  is  elective.* 
Religion.  |  Tho  ancient  natives  of  this  island  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
some  local  deities.  They  built  no  temples,  deeming  the  canopy  of  heaven  the  only 
temple  corresponding' in  magnificence  to  the  leading  objects  of  their  sacrifices  and 
devotions.  The  influence  of  Hindooism  existed  but  in  a  very  Umlted  degree.  Tbe 
Mahometan  faith  has  now  been  established  in  the  island  for  two  centuries,  and  it3 
priesthood  possesses  an  extensive  influence. 

OoTeinment.  [  The  governments  in  the  Celebes  are  not  de^otisms,  like  those  of 
Java  and  the  other  islands ;  but  aristocracies  combined  with  elective  monarchj,  not 
unlike  the  late  government  of  Poland.  Boni  is  a  federal  state,  consisting  of  eight 
petty  states,  each  governed  by  a  hereditary  absolute  chief,  and  the  general  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  elected  by  the  rest  These  are  his  counsellors, 
without  whom  he  can  do  nothing.  They  manage  the  public  treasure,  decide  oo 
peace  and  war,  and  the  head  of  the  confederacy  corresponds  in  their  name,  not  in 
his  own.  A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  either  to  tjie  government  of  particular 
states,  or  to  the  head  of  the  generial  government,  and  in  that  case  the  constitutiofl 
provides  a  guardian.t 

All  the  other  governments  in  the  island  are  formed  on  similar  principles,  bat  with 
some  variety.  Among  the  6oa  Macassars,  ten  electors,  besides  choosing  the  80V^ 
reign,  nominate  also  an  officer  who  can  of  his  own  authority  remove  the  king,  &d<1 
direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  or  can  remove  any  one  of  the  elec- 
tors. The  Bugis  state  of  Wajo,  has  a  great  council  of  forty  princes.  It  is  divided 
into  three  chambers,  each  of  which  elects  two  princesi  who  in  their  turn  elect  the 
chief  of  the  confederacy,  called  the  Matuwa. 

The  present  sovereign  of  the  Bugis  state  of  Lawu,  is  wife  to  the  king  of  Sopen^r 
another  Bugis  state ;  but  the  king  does  not  presume  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
state  which  is  subject  to  his  wife.  The  wife  of  Eraing  Liembang  Parang,  are  specta- 
ble  Macassar  chief,  is  sovereign  of  the  small  state  of  Lipukasi,  and  has  ihe  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  first  politicians  of  Celebes,  exercising  great  influence  even 
on  the  armies  by  her  spirited  harangues. 

The  revenue  in  all  the  states  is  raised  from  the  land,  and  consists  of  a  tenth  p^ 
of  the  produce. 

Hiftoricti  '^^^  historical  records  of  Celebes  are  more  imperfect  and  limited  tbafl 

epochs.  even  those  of  Java.  .  They  lead  us  no  farther  back  than  400  years. 

They  seem  to  have  reckoned  time  by  the  reigns  of  their  monarchs,  like  the  Chines*' 
The  first  positive  date  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1612.  Since  this 
time  their  annala  are  filled  with  details  of  turbulence  and  violence.  The  Goa  Ma- 
cassar kings  are  put  on  record  under  names  expressive  of  such  scenes.  One^ 
called  "throat-cutter;"  another,  "he  who  ran  a  muck;^  another,  "he  who  wasbej 
headed;"  a  fourth,  "he  who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  on  his  own  staircase;"  «" 
afiflh  is  distinguished  from  all  his  fellows  by  "having  died  reigning,"  that  is,  a  d*'^' 
ral  death. 

The  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  two  fi:reat  tribes  of  Macassars 
and  Bugis,  who  are  subdivided  into  small  nations,  that  of  "Goa  being  the  "^^^.j.^.'JJj 
nent  among  the  Macassars,  and  that  of  Bohi  among  the  Bugis.    It  was  not  tiJn 
years  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  general , 

•  Crawford,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.  f  Crawford,  vol.  iii.  P- 1^'  ^^ 
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adopted,  though  a  few  Mahometans  were  found  in  the  island  in  1512.  The  Macas* 
sars,  being  the  first  converts,,  attacked  Boni  and  Wajo,  and  forced  them  to  embrace 
the  new  faith.  The  Macassars  have  been  generally  the  most  enterprising  race.  In 
1655  they  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island  of  Butung.  In  1660  the 
Dutch  defeated  them,  though  assisted  by  the  Portuguese.  By  this  exploit  they  put 
an  end  to  the  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs  which  the  Portuguese,  afler  being  driven 
from  the  Moluccas,  had  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Celebes.  The  Macas 
sars,  in  1665,  raised  a  fleet  of  700  ships  and  boats,  carrying  20,000  men,  which  con 
quered  Butung  and  the  Sooloo  islands,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  Moluccas,  when 
Admiral  Speelman,  with  a  fleet  from-Batavia,  encountered  and  destroyed  it.  In  1672 
Raja  Palaka,  who  had  fled  to  the  Dutch,  and  by  whose  instrumentality  the  Dutch 
were  made  masters  of  the  principal  part  of  Celebes,  was  elected  king  of  Boni,  sub- 
jected several  small  states,  and  thus  confirmed  the  European  ascendency.  In  1710 
the  Goa  Macassars  were  reduced  to  entire  subjection  by  a  Dutch  expedition.  In 
1735,  ahd  some  subsequent  yeurs,  attempts  were  made  by  some  bold  characters  to 
unite  the  Macassars  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch.  Goa  was  taken  by  a  chief  called 
Bontolangkas,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Waju,  but  the  Dutch  retook  it.  In  1776  an 
adventurer,  called  Sankilaog,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  island,  which  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  sixteen  years.  In  1811  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch  was  transferred  to  the  British.  The  kings  of  Boni  being  in  possession  of  the 
regalia  of  Macassar,  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the  latter,  by  which 
the  European  authority  was  undermined.  The  king  of  Boni  was  defeated  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  the  regalia  delivered  into  their  hands  with  great  ceremony,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  the  Macassars.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
articles : — ^the  book  of  the  laws  of  Goa — a  fragment  of  a  small  gold  chain — a  pair  of 
China  disheS"— an  enchanted  stone — a  pop-gun — some  kreeses  and  spears — and 
above  all,  the  revered  weapon  called  the  sudangy  a  kind  of  cleaver,  expressly  intended, 
as  the  natives  say,  ^'for  ripping  open  bellies."*  In  1816,  Celebes  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch,  along  with  the  rest  of  their  colonies.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  foreign- 
ers permitted  to  trade  with  this  island,  to  which  they  import  tobacco,  gold  wire,  por- 
celain, and  raw  silk.  The  Dutch  import  opium,  liquors,  gum  lac,  and  fine  and  coarse 
cloths.  Rice,  wax  in  large  quantities,  slaves,  trepan^  a  kind  of  marine  animal  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  order  of  tnottiuca,  and  a  little  gold,  are  the  exports  which  this 
island  affords.  ^ 

On  the  north-cast  a  cham  of  islands  extends  between  Celeoes  and 
the  south-east  point  of  Mindanao.  The^  principal  one  is  called  Sanghir, 
which  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous.  It  is  occupied  by  a  Dutch  post.  The  island 
Siao,  and  the  Talautzi  group,  form  a  chain  along  with  Sanghir.  These  islands  are 
rich  in  sago  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and  were  said  a  century  ago  to  contain  28,768  inhabi- 
tants.    They  contain  two  or  three  tremendous  volcanoes.^ 

On  the  south  coast  of  Celebes  we  find  the  islands  of  Salayer  and  I  BotaDgand 
Butung.  The  latter  forms  a  separate  kingdom  or  sultanate.  The  capi-  |  ^'■>^'* 
tal  of  Butung  is  a  fortified  city.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  and 
make  cloth  of  the  fibre  of  ttgaoe.  its  extensive  forests  swarm  with  parroquets  and 
cuckatoos.  A  species  of  nutmeg  tree  grows  here,  called  by  naturalists  MyrUtica 
microcarpay  or  tivt/ormw,  from  the  fruit  being  of  small  size  and  in  clusters  like  the 
grape.  Much  of  the  ground  is  overrun  with  rattans,  which  climb  trees,  then  trail 
along  the  ground,  and  climb  other  trees  in  a  long  succession.  The  fruit  of  the 
Bambax  clibaj  or  silky  cotton,  supplies  the  monkeys  with  abundance  of  food.;]; 

The  Moluccas,  according  to  the  original  and  proper  application  of 
the  term,  consist  of  five  small  islands  to  the  west  of  Gilolo,  viz.  Temati, 
Tidore,  Motir,  Makian,  and  Bakian  or  Batchian.  But  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mo- 
luccas had  possessions  in  Gilolo,  Coram,  and  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  these  are  called  the  Great  Moluccas.     The  name  seems  to  be  of  Arabic  deri- 

•  Crawford,  vol,  i.  p.  62,  63.  f  Valentyn,  Moluquea,  p.  37—61. 

t  LabiUsrdtire,  Voyage  ii  la  Recherche  de  L|  Verousey  t.ii.  pr305. 
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Tation»  sigQifying  ^'  Rojal  lalands,"  because  thej  wore  the  places  of  residence  oi' 
the  sovereiens  <^  the  adjoining  islands. 

TgkuMou  I  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  bears  the  most  evident  marb  of  i 
country  overturned  by  one  of  those  physical  revolutions  which  naturdists  calls  de^ 
etet;  containing  islands  broken  and  indented  in  a  singular  manner;  enormous peab. 
projecting  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  deep  rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  elera- 
tions ;  and  a  great  number  of  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  actiriiT 
and  otiiers  extinguished.  The  earthquakes,  which  in  these  regions  are  frequent  an! 
dreadful,  render  the  navigation  dangerous;  for  not  a  year  passes  without  the  foma- 
tion  of  new  sand^banks,  and  the  disappearance  of  old  ones. 
CHmace  urf  The  heat,  attended  with  excessive  moisture,  followed  by  long  droogfate, 

i^*^  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spongy  rock,  prevent  the  cuItJTa- 

tion  of  the  cerealitu  The  pith  of  the  sago-tree  serves  for  bread  to  the  natives.  Tk 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India,  succeed  in  them.  Tk 
Pteracarpus  draco^  or  Lingoa,  is  a  native  of  diese  islwsds,  being  seldom  found  in  tht 
west.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  teak.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  its  fragmt 
blossoms,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  tsso 
highly  perfun^ed  as  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sandal.  Though  less  hard  and  du- 
rable than  teak,  it  is  handsomer,  and  therefore  fitter  for  cabinet  woric.  The  eoor* 
mous  excrescences  which  grow  on  it  are  wrought  into  beautiful  articles,  equalling  in 
lustre  the  finest  variegated  marble.  In  these  islands  the  best  gamuti,  or  ejoo,  is 
found ;  the  fibrous  substance  obtained  from  the  aren  palm.  It  is  less  flexible  than 
that  of  the  coir  or  cocoa-nut  husk,  but  more  durable,  and  therefore  better  adapted 
for  cables  and  standing  riggings  though  less  fit  for  running  rigging.  The  native  ship- 
ping of  all  kinds  is  entirely  equipped  with  it,  and  for  large  European  vessels  it  is 
found  to  make  good  cables.  It  resists,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  of  the  changes  in  these  respects  to  which  it  is  exposed,  andtber^ 
fore  needs  no  tar  or  pitch.  The  spice  trees,  however,  are  the  objects  by  which  the 
avarice  of  Europeans  has  been  principally  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
ciom.  I      The  clove  tree,  (now  called  by  botanists  EugefUa  coryopAfU^j  '^ 

about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  pointed  leaves  like  those  of  the  laurel.  Sodc 
compare  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  beech.  At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season  in 
May,  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of  leaves.  Soon  after  the  germs  of  (he  M^  ^  ^ 
be  seen-  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  and  in  four  months  the  cloves  arefuflj 
formed.  ^  The  fruit,  at  first  of  a  green  colour,  assumes  in  time  a  pale  yellow,  ani 
then  a  blood  red.  At  this  period,  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  consequently  this  tf 
the  clove  harvest.  But  to  ripen  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  it  ^ 
quires  three  weeks  longer;  in  which  period  it  swells  to  an  extraordinaiy  size,  los^ 
much  of  its  spicy  quality,  and  contains  a  hard  nucleus  like  the  seed  of  the  baj.  » 
is  now  called  "  the  Mother  Clove."  There  are  five  varieties  of  this  fruit  Ith*^* 
more  limited  geographical  distribution  than  any  other  useful  plant  It  was  origin^ 
confined  to  the  five  Molucca  islands,  and  chiefly  to  Makian.  It  had  been  convejed 
to  Amboyna  a  very  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  Not  partial  to 
large  islands,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  Gilolo,  Coram,  Booro,  or  Celebes.  It  nts 
been  cultivated,  and  has  pr^uced  fruit,  in  the  western  part  of  Oceanica.  Ithasals<) 
borne  fruit,  though  of  inferior  quality,  for  these  fifty  years  in  the  Mauritius.  £^^ 
at  Amboyna,  the  tree  is  not  productive  before  the  tenth  or  twelfUi  year  of  its  ffom 
and  requires  great  attention ;  whereas,  in  the  parent  islands,  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  requires  very  little  care  or  culture.  It  neither  thrives  near  the  sea 
nor  on  the  high  hills.  The  gathering,  the  drying,  and  the  packing  of  it,  ere  all  as 
simple  operations  as  possible;  and  very  little  care  is  required  for  its  preservation 
an  article  of  commerce. 

ivs  notiMi:.  I  The  other  valuable  species  is  the  Myrittica  mosckaiih  or  nutmeg  trw- 
which,  in  its  general  appearance,  resembles  the  clove  tree,  only  it  is  less  P®"'^?^^ 
the  top,  and  its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Its  leaves  are  similar  to  those  o 
pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those  of  the  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  "PPf  *  ' 
face  and  gray  beneath.  After  small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  fruit  ^^^J^, 
in  form  and  colour,  to  a  nectarine.    When  ripe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peach,  m  '^ 
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in^  at  the  furrowy  discovers  the  nutmegwitii  Hs  reticulated  coat,  the  mace,  of  a  fine 
crimson  colour.  The  external  pnlpy  covering  has  an  austere  astringent  taste.  Within 
tho  mace  is  the  nutmeg,  inclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  glossy  bkck,  and  easily  broken. 
It  has  eight  varieties,  which  appear  to  be  pertrianent.  The  limits  of  its  geogtaphicat 
distribution  are  much  wider  than  those  of  the  'clove.  It  grows  in  New  Holland,  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  in  Cochin-China;  but  in  these  counitries  it  is  void  of  flavour; 
and  for  all  useful  purposes  its  geograpHical  limits  are  nearly  as  narrow  as  those  of 
the  clove,  and  indeed  almost  exactly  tho  same.  '  ^The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  is 
nice  and  difficult.  The  best  trees  are  those  produced  by  the  se^ds  voided  by  a  blue 
pigeon,  called  the  nutmeg  bird,  by  the  excremertpf  wiiich  its  growth  is  much  faci- 
litated. 

In- this  part  of  the  world,  there  are  sevetal  nrinor  spicy  productions  which  are  found 
in  no  other  country;  viz.  Massoy  bark,  used  for  culinary  purposes  by  the  Malays  and 
Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  J^pao.  The  Laurus  ctdiilawan  also 
yields  an  aromatic  bark.  The  leaf  of  thei  Mekde^a  ktfpodendron,  or  cajeput  tree,  is 
well  known  to  yield  a  fragrant  essential  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  in  these  islands  ari^  the  barbyrossa,  the  |  Animab. 
opossum,  the  phalanger,  the  Indian  jerboa,  and  the  chbvrotaiaor  JVfosei^iw  pygmaefu* 
There  are  but  few  domestic  animals.     The  eye  is  delated  with  the  magnificent 
plumage  of  some  of  the  birds,  such  as  the  bird-  of  paradise,  the  fishing  msutin,  the 
different  parroquets,  cuckatoos,  and  others.    We  know  Httle  of  the  minerals  of  these 


regions. 
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The  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  bofbrc  tbcy  wete  visited  by  foreign  na* 
tions,  attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  ridies  which  are  peculiar  to 
their  islands,  and  which  have  rendered  themat-oiliBe  so  celebrated  and  so  unfortunate. 
The  Chinese  first  accidentally  lafidbd  in  the*  middle  age,  and  discovered  the  clove 
and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequence  of  which  a  tai^to  fox  <l;fese  commodities  was  difiiised 
over  India,  and  thence  extended  to  Persia  and  io  Europe.  The  active  Arabians, 
who  then  engrossed  almost  all  the  coinmerce  of  the  world,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  native  country  of  these  precious*  corhmdditibs,*  and  repaired  to  it  in  numbers; 
when  the  Portuguese,  who  always  fdlfowed  <^ose  behind,  wrested  the  treasures  from 
that  nation,  tn  1521,  Antonio  de  Britb  first Uppeared  in  force  in  the  Moluccas,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  possession  ef  thiem  iQ  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
The  uosiispecting  sovereigns  recaivedlbeir  trea6herous  guests  with <:aresses,  but  soon 
found  cause  to  entertain  very  difiereiH'seiftiments  towards  them.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  commander  was  to  imprison  some  of  the  followers  of  Magellan,  who  had 
been  left  in  thi^  part  of  the  world,  bpbajise  they  belonged  to  the  hostile  nation  of  Spain. 
A  system  of*  Violence,  intri^o/and  perfidy  towards  the  natives  was  immediately 
begun  and  continued  for  sixty  y^arsj^With  tlie  single  exception  of  the  two  years  of 
the  government  of  the  virtuous  Galyan.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dutch,  with 
the  aseistance'of  the  natives)  drovc^out  the  Portuguese;  but  they  soon  discovered  a 
mpacious  policy  etiually  pppcessiv^  in  1 606  the  king  of  Temati  attempted  to  league 
the  difiereiitprinoes  for  th«ir  expulsion j  but  the  jealousies  of  his  neighbours  defeated 
his  intentions.  In  1613  tho  iiitrigues  of  the  Dutch  procured  for  them,  from  the  na- 
tive princes,  an  exclifsive  right- of  buying  ploves.  £very  infraction  of  these  iniqui- 
tous compacts  was  resented;  and.frotn  this  cause  the  country  was  now  desolated  for 
seventy  years  with  wars  and  invasions.  The  natives  displayed  much  bravery,  but 
were  fmally  subdued.  The  Portuguese  and  English  sometimes  interfered,  and  their 
policy  wavered  according  to  the  prospects  which  events  at  difierent  times  held  out 
to  their  base  avarice.  The  English  w'ere  allowed  at  one  time  to  have  a  mercantile 
establishment  at  Ambpyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch.  But  the  latter,  in  the  year 
1623,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and  Javanese  soldiers,  by  the  torture,  ifanmor 
to  make  confession  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  English,  seized  on  the  AmbojrM. 
whole  of  the  English  Residents,  and  put  them  to  death  with  circumstances  of  indig- 
nity and  cruelty  .sufficient  to  disgrace  any  barbarians.  In  this  unfortunate  island 
Governor  Ylaming,  one  of  the  detestable  monsters  that  even  colonial  depravity  can 
boast  of,  carried  on  a  scene  of  bloody  ezcatioos,  putting  to  death  people,  nobles,  and 
priests,  by  dozens,  in  all  the  diflforeat  forma  of  cruel  denth;  strangling,  breaking  on 
Vol.  II— X  x 
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the  wheel,  drowning  in  the  sea,  and  beating  to  deoihwith  bludgeons.  Those  vb 
were  taken  prisoners,  aiid  those  who  surrendered  under  promise  of  pardon,  Bhaml 
the  same  fate.*  It  was  not  till  1680  that  the  Dutch,  by  completely  crushing  theu- 
tives,  carried  the  principles  of  their  commercial  policy  into  rigid  practice^ 

While  the  culture  of  cinnamon  was  confined  to  Ceylon,  that  of  the  clove  was  roo- 
fined  to  Amboyna,  and  that  of  the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  islands.  It  was  not  till  177n 
when  the  plantations  at  Banda  Were  greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  that  ik 
Company  allowed  the  nutmeg,  as  well  as  the  clove,  to  be  cultivated  in  Ambopa. 

In  consequence  of  this  monopoly  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  quantit? 
produced  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  price  enhanced.  The  particulars 
of  this  department  of  mercantile  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enlightened  work  of 
Mr*  Crawford,  and  the  inferences  are  luminously  drawn,  pointing  out  the  ruiooas'tefl' 
dency  of  all  those  cruel  and  unjust  measures.  The  price  given  for  cloves  to  the 
cultivator  is  3^d.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  nearly  eight  dollars  per  picul  of  133^  )b& 
When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the  natives,  it  even  sold  in  Java  at  an  average  of 
fourteen  dollars  per  picul.  When  the  article  arrived  by  a  difficult  and  hazaidous  land 
carriage  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  cost  91  dollars ;  at  Aleppo  141 ;  and  in  £i)glaDd237. 
Since  the  close  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  t.  «.  since  1623,  the  price  paid  for  cloves  to 
the  Dutch  on  the  spot  has  been  eight  times  the  price  paid  by  them  to  the  cultivator. 
When  brought  directly  to  England,  they  are  sold  at  an  advance  of  1258  per  cent  on 
the  natural  export  price.  Concerning  the  quantities  produced,  our  information  is  not 
exact  During  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  supremacy,  the  five  Moluccas  produced 
annually  2,^76,000  lbs.  Whexx  the  trade  was  free,  the  quanti^  was  one  half  more. 
The  whole  produce  at  present  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.  Before  the  last  time 
that  the  islapds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Europe  consumed  annually  553,000 
lbs. ;  since  that  titne  about  365,000.  The  duty  imposed  in  England  was  then  more 
than  twenty  fold  the  price  of  the  commodity  where  it  grows.  The  price  mdeed/el], 
but  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  pepper,  and^other  analagous  articles.  Thequantitj 
now  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  consumed  in  1615  by  56  per  cent ;  but,  il 
the  trade  had  been  free,  it  ought  ii)  tbe'pr^sent  state  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  have 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  147  per  cent  that  being  the  case  with  pepper.f  The 
Dutch  monopoly  has  occasioned  a  cultivation  of  cloves  in  Bourbon  and  Gayens^i 
which  would  immediately  cease  if  the  Molucca  trade  were  laid  open,  the  prodocs 
being  so  much  inferior* 

The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nutmegs.  In  the  ancient  commerce^ 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly ,'nutmegs  were  always  sold  and  trass* 
ported  in  the  shell,  and  the  natives,  when  left  to  Uiemselves,  are  still  disposed  to 
continue  that  practice.  The  Dutch,  to  secure  tdeir  monopoly  more  effectually;  sub- 
ject them  to  processes  which  destroy  the  powers  of  germination,  consisting  in  sm 
kiln-drying  and  smoking  for  three  months,  and  immersion  in  quick-lime  aod  si» 
water,  with  drying,  which  require  two  months  longer.  This  process  is  attended,  not 
only  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  but  with  great  waste,  and  other  inconvenieoce^ 
The  kernel  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  depredations  of  the  nutmeg  fly.  It  is  estimated  that  ^ 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  perishes  in  consequence  of  the  separation. of  the  shell' 
The  English,  when  they  conquered  the  Spice  islands  in  1810,  found  in  store  more 
than  37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.  The  natural  price  of  the  v- 
tide  ought  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  picul,  or  2^d.  per  pound,  and  in  Europe  toe 
pound  should  not  exceed  6d.,  but  it  ia  in  general  twelve  times  that. price;  and  la 
England,  duties  included,  seventeen  times  as  much.  Mr.  Crawford,  while  he  detau^ 
these,  among  other  important  circumstances,  observes,  that  ^'  the  consumer  p^P 
this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played,  by  vtu 
the  party  who  plays  it  imposes  on  itself,  without  gaining  any  advantage  vbate>  > 
while  the  grower  is  cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  lus  liberty*''  ^he  co 
sumption  of  nutmegs,  as  well  as  cloves,  in  Europe,  is  smaller  at  the  P^^^l  ^^^^ 
in  the  middle  ages.    Black  pepper  and  ginger  have  in  a  great  measure  taken 

•  Crawford's  Hiftoiy,  voL  u.  p.  440, 441. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  iU.  p.  393. 
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place,  and,  above  all,  the  pimento  and  Chili  conimodities,*unknown  to  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  Amepca,  and  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fol« 
following  ifl  the  state  of  the  nutmeg  trade  at  different  periods: 

Ihi. 
Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  all  Europe  in  1615,  -  -  400,000 

Do.         of  mace  in  do.   ^-  •  -      150,000 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England  in  1615,       '        -  -  100,000 

Do.        of  mace  -  -  -  -  -         15,000 

When  the  monopoly  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1796,  the  con- 
sumption of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was         -        '        -         -       .  85,960 
And  of  mace,                  -                -       *        -                -        24,234 
Consumptionof  nutmegs  in  England,           -'              .                -  39^071 

Of  mace,  -  -  -  -  -  5,400 

When  the  monopoly  was  last  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  1811,  the  con- 
sumption of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was         -         '       -  -  '    214,720 
Of  mace,            .....       250,040 
Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,               -                .     ^       -  56,960 

Of  mace,     -       -  -  -  *-  -  3,620 

We  shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  individual  islands  of  this  ar-  |  Jf5EJ?Sj5d 
chipeiago.  Oilolo  has  an  irregular  form,  Yepresentiag  Celebes  in  mi-  |  or  Giioi<». 
niature,  the  irregularities  and  incursions  of  the  ocean  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of 
both.  Its  interior  contains  some  lofty  peaks.  It  abounds  in  buffaloes,  goats,  deer, 
and  boars,  but  contains  very  few  sheep.  Many  bread-fruit  trees  grow  in  it,  also  the 
sago  tree,  and  probably  some  clove  {md  nutmeg  trees,  notwithstanding  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  Dutch  exert  themselves  to  extirpate  these  species.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  is  Satanag,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  on  the  east  side,  and 
is  only  accessible  by  means  of  stdt)s.  Thesultkn  of  Temati  seems  to  hold  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  north  part  of  this  island,  while  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  sul- 
tan of  Tidore. 

The  north  end  of  Gilolo  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  I  i^^j^  of 
beautiful  island  of  Mortay,  which  has  few  inhabitants,  though  covered  |  M««ay. 
with  sago  trees,  which  are  cut  down  by  the  people  of  Gilolo. 

The  Moluccas  Proper  form  a  chain  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Gilolo  in  a  lino 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  its  coast.  The  most  northerly,  and  the  principal  of  these 
islands,  is  Temati,  though  not  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Its  sultan  ]  Temiu. 
reigns  over  Makian  and  Motir,  the  north  part  of  Gilolo,  Mortay,  some  parts  of  Ce- 
lebes^ and  a  part  of  Papuaror  New  Gumea,  from  which  he  draws  a  revenue  of  gold, 
amber,  and  birds  of  paradise.  He  can  command  an  army  of  80,000  men.  The 
government  is  a  mixture  of  three  forms.  The  nobles  and  the  commons  are  repre- 
sented by  magistrates  invested  with  great'power;  but  the  Mussulman  clergy,  having 
obtained  seats  in  the  senate,  haro  rendered  its  sittings  tumultuous  and  anarchical.* 

Ternati  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  grounds  abounding  in  springs:  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  contains  a  volcano,  which  had  a  violent  erup- 
tion in  1693.  Its  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  uncommon  beality,  especially  the 
martin  fisher,  a  bird  of  a  red  colour  mixed  with  sky-blue,  and  called  by  the  natives 
"  the  goddess."  The  island  of  Tidore  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  |  Tidon. 
somewhat  larger.  Its  sultan  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  other,  possessing  only  the 
south  of  Gilolo,  Mixoal,  and  some  inferior  islands. 

Motur,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  was  formerly  the  asylum  of  |  Mocar,  »b. 
Venus  and  of  pleasure.  The  island  of  Makian  contains  a  volcano,  the  |  sai^iao. 
crater  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  long  crevice,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Batchian  is  the  largest  of  the  original  Moluccas.  It  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  who 
also  possesses  Oby,  Coram,  and  Goram ;  but  he  is  more  dependent  on  the  Dutch 
than  the  other  two  princes.  The  coasts,  like  those  of  most  of  the  islands  of  this 
archipelago,  are  surro^pded  by  coral  rocks  of  great  beauty  and  infinite  variety. 

*  Vftlentyn,  Moluques,  p.  98. 
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obf ,  ind  I  Between  GKloIo  and  Cemm  we  find  the  island  of  Oby,  which  originlir 
sfimi-  I  abounded  in  elove  trees.     The  Dutch  keep  a  small  fort  on  ita  westad^. 

Its  inhabitants  consist  in>a  great  measure  of  slaves  who  hare  escaped  from  Tenn 
In  Mizoal,  or  Mysoal,  whiqh  lies  near  the  great  Papua  country,  the  villages  u^ 
built  on  posts  in  the  water.     Its  woods  contain  beautiful  birds  of  paradise,  whk: 
seem  to  come  from  New  Guinea. 

sok  UyMii.  I  The  three  Zula  islands  named  Taliabo,  Mangoia,  and  Bess,  fonit 
group  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  Abounding  in  sago  and  eboDjwood. 
they  contain  a  population  which  has  the  character^of  being  exceedingly  treacherou 
and  indolent.  On  the  shore  of  one  of  the  channels  which  separate  them,  there  is 
a  rock  resembling  the  humah  form,  which  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  thoMajlaj 
seamen.* 

Und  or  I  The  island  of  BoorO  rises  abruptly  from  a  veiy  deep  sea,  and  Ins  tk 
^^^'^  I  appearance  of  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.     It  is  seen  at  a  distance  of 

aeventy-s&i  miles.  In  the  interior  the  Alfoors,  a  xoce  of  gentle  and  timid  sarages. 
live  on  the  banks  of  a  circular  lake,  which  appears  to  rise  and  fall  like  that  of  (irk- 
nitz.  An  islet  sometimes  appears  and  disappears  again  in  ihe  middle  of  the  lake.t  The 
atmosphere  in  the  intefior.is  exceedingly  humid.  The  trees  are  overrun  withroi^ 
and  seats  like  httle  altars,  covered  with  that  substance,  suiround  the  fountains.  TU- 
island  contains  buffaloes,  deer,  and  barbyrossas.  Among  the  trees  areagreeo- 
coloured  ebony,  a  kind  of  iron  wood,  and  teak.;];  In  these  solitary  places,  probabK 
the  clove,  and  perhaps  the  nutmeg  also,  defy  the  avarice  of  mankind.  The  torn  ai 
Cayeli,  called  also  Booro,  is  handsomely  built«  on  a  bay  which  affords  good  an- 
chorage. 

The  island  of  Cefam  is  186  miles  loni;,  and  thirty-six  pr  thirtj-eiglt 
broad.     Forrest  tells  us  expressly  that  Ceram  still  produces  doves.  Ii 
has  large  forests  of  sago,  an  article  which  constitutes  a  considerable  object  of  export 
AeeooBtorthe     This  is  the  humblest  of  Ihe  pdm  tribe,  except  the  nipa^  and  the  thickest 
nso  palm.         excopt  the  gomuti.  While  under  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  it  is  cove r»i 
and  protected  by  sharp  spines,  which  aflerwards  drop  off.     Before  it  reaches  iU)  tuii 
giowth,  the  stem  consists  of  a  thin  hard  case,  about  two  inches  thick,  and  &n  enor- 
mous volume  of  spongy  pith,  like  .that  of  the  elder.     This  is  the  edible  farinaceous 
substance,  the  bread  of  the  islanders.     When  the  tree  attains  maturity,  this  mcaif 
pith  disappears,  and  the  stem  is  reduced  to  an  empty  shelL    It  grows  in  lovf  insis^J 
situations,  and  thrives  best  in  knee-deep  bogs..  This  part  of  the  archipelago,  where 
the  eastern  monsoon  is  boisterous  and  rainy,  is  its  true  native  country.    It  is  mo$t 
abundant  in  those  islands  which  are  most  distinguished  for  the  production  oi  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  and  its  geographical  distribution  seems  neariy  c6-extenjive 
with  that  of  these  spices.     Ceram  is  most  of  all  distinguished  for  it.    The  tree  i^ 
generally  ready  to  be  cut  down  for  sago  when  about  fifteen  ^ears  old.    After  beiiur 
cut  down,  it  is  divided  into  cpnvenient  lengths,  split,  and  scooped  out;  fhepiil>^^ 
separated  from  the  fibrous  matter  by  means  of  water,  in  which  it  falls  to  the  bottom- 
To  make  it  keep  well,  it  is  formed  into  dense  cakes,  by  means  qC  heated  moulds.  lo 
this  form,  the  Icu-gest  quantities  are  consu^ied  and  exported.    Tha finest  of  the  meal 
is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  which  is  then  xubbed  down  into  small  grains,  ^^h^i 
constantly  used  for  food,  it  is  found  both  by  the  natives  and  others  inferior  to  the  fanna 
of  the  cerealia.     The  hard  woody  shell  of  the  trunk  is  used  lor  building  houses  m 
bridges,  and  making  troughs  and  other  vessels.  The  stem  of  its  branches  is  more  ei- 
tensively  used  in  carpentry.  TIio  refuse  of  the  pitli  is  given  to  the  hogs^  Wlien  thrown 
into  heaps  it  putrefies,  and  a  delicate  edible  mushroom  grows  on  the  heaps.   In  thi» 
putrefaction  a  white  worm  is  also  generated,  which  the  natives  consider  as  delicate 
eating,  and  some  Europeans  have  also  learned  to  relish. §    -One  tree  will  soraetimeJ 
yield  600  or  600  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  sago.     The  average  is  supposed  to  be  300  Ib^ 

•  Valentyn,  Moluquen,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  ..   . 

t  Leipiijf  and  Keller's  Journey  to  the  Lake  of  Booro,  in  Valentvn,  Atnbbyna,  to1.h.cMP- 
II.  p.  16 — 27. 

*  LabllUnlidrc,  vol.  li.  p.  295. 

^  Th«  ancient  Romans  reckoned  some  wooil  worms  dainties. 
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r  each  tree  is  ten  feet  asunder,  wfaich*the  cultivated  palms  generaUy  are,  an  aci^y 
iien  cut  down,  will  yield  120,500  lbs.  or  6000  Ibtf.  a-year.* 

This  island  has  been  httle  visited  even  by  the  Dutch,  whose  dominion  |  MMBudu. 
ver  it  is  not  complete.  Valentyn  represents  in  twelve  plates  the  enchanting  aspect 
f  several  parts  of  the  coast,  particularly  Lissa-Bata  on  the  north  coast,  at  the. foot 
r  a  raountaiuy  rugged  with  awful  ravines.  In  the  west  end  there  is  a  peninsula 
ailed  Howanchel  by  the  Dutch,  and  Veranola  by  the  Portuguese,  which  contains 
wo  beautiful  places,  called  Lochoc  and  Cambello.!  The  north  coast  is  covered 
viih  the  eoiuarina  tree.  The  trees,  hung  over  ravines  resembling  a  profound  abyss, 
vhere  torrents  are  roaring  heneath,  meet  to  form  bridges,  without  which  the  Inhabi- 
ants  of  different  districts  could  not  keep  up  any  mutual  intereourse.  In  other  places 
he  villages  are  situated  ^n  terraces,  which  are  ascended  by  long  stairs.  Among 
he  rocks  ia  founds  a  bituminous  stone  or  coal,  capable  of  keeping  up  the  strongest 
iimace  heat.  There  are  also  large  hills  of  chalk,  down  which  rivulets  pour,  whieh 
ire  impregnated  with  that  substance.;!^ 

The  island  of  Ceram  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  several  pardlel  chains  of 
aountains,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  more  than  8000  feet  above  4he  level  of  the 
lea.     The  deep  forests  abound  with  birds,  among  which  is  found  the  cassowary. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram,  the  aborigines,  called  Alfoors,  are  the    ^iJ^'^^^in. 
nost  deserving  of  notice.    The  only  dress  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  encir-    luhitanu. 
sling  the  loins.  They  fix  bunches  of  flowers  and  palm  leaves  iq  the  head,  shoulders, 
ind  knees,  and  wear  square  bucklers,  whieh  they  ornament  with  considerable  taste. 
The  young' men  court  the  favour  of  their  mistresses  by  presenting  them  with  five  or 
six  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies.     In  order  to  seize  their  victims  by  surprise,  they 
lie  in  ambush  in  the  wpods,  cover  themselves  with  moss,  and  hold  branches  of  trees 
in  their  hands,  which  t^ey  shake  in  a  manner  so  natural  that  they  have  the  appeiarance 
}f  real  trees,  allow  the  enemy  to  pass,  assassinate  him  by  coming  up  behind  him, 
ind  cut  off  his  head,  which  they  carry  off,  flying  with  great  rapidity.  §     They  are  re- 
:eived  hy  the  people  of  their  village  with  all  the  honours  of  a  barbarous  triumph. 
The  eyesight  of  these  people  is  uncommonly  acute,  and  their  swiftness  is  such  as  to 
suable  them  to  chase  the  wild  hog  with  success.  .  Rats  and  serpents  form  pdrt  of 
their  food.     They  never  marry  more  than  one  wife,  and  are  strangers  to  the  disor- 
ders of  debauchery*     The  nation  is  governed  by  three  princes,  and  occupies  the 
ivhois  interior  of  the  island.     A  king  of  these  Alfoors  gave  a  very  sin- 
gular entertainment  to  a  Dutch  preacher,  of  the  name  of  M.  Montanus. 
lAer  receiving  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  treating  him'  with  the  most 
splendid  repast  that  the  resources  of  the  country  could  afford,  the  prince  ordered  a 
lumber  of  men  armed  with  swords  to  jstep  forward.     They  perform^  a  war  dance ; 
aody  afler  a  few  feats  t>f  this  sort,  commenced  a  serious  fight ;  their  swords  clashed, 
blood  flowed,  and  some  of  their  bodies  were  laid  dead  on  the  ground.     The  peace- 
ful minister  of  religion,  shocked  at  the  honid  spectacle,  entreated  the  king  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  are  my  slaves  :  it  is  only  the  death 
of  a  few  doga     Happy  shall  I  be  if  this  mark  of  my  high  respect  convinces  you  of 
luy  eager  desire  to  please  you."    This  was  equal  in  barbarity  to  the  ancient  Roman 
asnusement  of  gladiators. 

The  small  but  important  island  of  Amboyna,  on  the  south  of  Ceram, 
claims  our  particular  attention.  It  is  fif\y-five  miles  long.  A  large  bay 
divides  it  into  two  peninsulas,  giving  it  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  blunt  pair  of  com- 
passes or  forceps,  or  the  bill  of  a  bird  half  opened.  When  lately  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  found  to  contain  45,252  inhabitanU,  of  whom  17,813  were  Protestant 
Christiaas,  and  the  rest  Mahometans,  excepting  a  small  number  of  Chinese  and 
savages.  It  is  occupied  by  *  mountains  of  moderate  height,  principally  in  the  east 
end,  where  the  two  peninsulas  meet.  Its  fields  are  watered  by  several  streams,  en- 
livened by  numerous  hamlets,  and  embellished  by  valuable  crops.     The  soil  of  the 

•  See  Crawford's  History,*  vol.  i.  p.  386—390. 

t  Valentyn's  Map  of  the  Gorernment  of  Amboymu 

♦  Valcntyn*a  Deecription  df  Amboyna,  ch.  iL  p.  35—70. 

§  Ibid.  ch.  iii.  •       '  ' 
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plains  is  composed  of  a  reddish  *clay,  sometimes  black  and  sandy,  particutarly  intk 
narrow  valleys.  SeveVal  of  the  focks  are  composed  of  a«brittle  slate,  aecompanKi 
with  very  hard  asbestos.  A  beautiful  fine-grained  granite  forms  the  basis  ofseveni 
of  the  lulls.  At  an  elevation  of  jiearly  1000  Teet,  are  found  calcareous  stones  ofi 
pure  white.* 

The  celebrated  Rumphius  has  given  a  flora  of  this  island,  to  vbidi 
'  Labillardi^re  has  subjoined  some  now  i^marks.  The  clove  is  tivm 
the  principal  plant  cultivated  in  it.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  coffee,  and  which  i? 
not  of  the  best  quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  marshy  grounds  are  employed  lo 
the  cultivation  of  the  sago  tree,  from  which  are  obtained  sago,  wine,  sugar,  aiKJ  cord- 
age. Among  the  best  fruits  may  be  mentioned  several  sorts  of  Uichij  such  as  the 
rambootan  of  tlie  Malays,  (the  J>rephelium  /appacetim,)  several  species  of  toifflia, 
ora^^ges,  guavas,  papaw  trees,  the  beautiful  LaurmcuHlaban — ^tfae  ornament  of  tW 
shores — a  tree  which  yields  by  distillation  an  aromatic  oil  which  is  in  great  reque«t.t 
The  tallest  tree  of  the  forests  ia  the  Canarium  eommune.  The  EUeoeOrpvs  wm^ 
nt»,  though  overtopped  and  shadowed  by  the  surrounding  trees,  is  covered  with  el^ 
gantly  formed  flowers  down  to  its  lowest  branches.  In  the  solitary  forests,  the  clo&r 
foliage  of  w^ch  scarcely  allows  the  light  of  the  sun  to  penetrate,  we  observe  &  vo&- 
derfui  vivacity  of  colours  in  some  parasitical  plants,  formerly  referred  to  tlie  oatuTal 
order  of  Orehidem,  and  now  arranged  by  botanists  as  a  separate  order,  under  the 
name  of  Epidendraf  because  they  adhere  to  the  trunks  of  large  ^ees.  In  places 
less  crowded  with  exuberant  species,  we  find  the  Cussonia  thyrsiflora  arising  to  adorL 
these  enchanting  scenes  with  its  broad  palmate  leaves.  Among  the  most  common 
trees  or  shrubs  we  may  take  notice  of  the  henn6,  which  is  applied  to  the  same  m* 
in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  all  the  east,  that  of  staining  the-fingers  of  the  women; 
the  Chaicas  penicuUUay  champac,  several  of  the  Uvaria  and  Arabian  jessamines, 
which,  rising  up  among  those  delightful  trees,  mingle  their  geittle  odour  with  tbe 
other  delicious  perfumes.^  In  the  marshy  grounds,  and  along  tiiie  banks  of  tbe  rirer^ 
we  find  such  aquatics  as  the  Jus$i<za  teneUa,  the  mangroves,  and  the'  Aeanthtt  ^i- 
coridia.  From  the  bastard  aloe,  the  inhabitants  procure  a  flax  subservient  to  do- 
mestic uses.  .  Several  gardens  are  adorned  with  the  Chinese  boxwood,  fonned  in('> 
beautiful  rows  along  the  walks.  Ju9ticicR  and  variegated  turnsoles  herd  display  aJ! 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  their  foliage.  On  the  sides  of  steep  sandstone  roeics 
towering  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  grows  the  Pandamta  odoraHamtus,  suspend- 
ing over  the  sea  its  large  globular  fruit,  which,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  falls  dovra 
and  lies  thick  strewed  on  the.  surface.  To  heighten  still  more  tbe  beauty  of  the^*; 
delightful  places,  we  see  the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  the  Erythrina  caralk^endrm'^ 
The  sea  is  peopled  with  brilliant  shelUfish  and  other  singular  species,  and  its  sho((^ 
are  covered  with  crabs  and  lobsters  without  number. 

Town..  I      The  city  of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  at  tbe  souin- 

west  extremity.  Its  regular  streets^  its  cann^ls,  and  its  bridges,  give  it  very  much  o 
a  Dutch  aspect.  The  citadel  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and,  next  to  that  of  Di- 
tavia,  the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the  world.  * 

Maiuien  of  The  natives,  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  with  the  mm' 

ti.en.aTe..       ^^j  Javanese,  have  adopted  the  practice  of  wearing  tight  rests  aao 
breeches.     They  are  fond  of  the  bath,  and  rub  their  bodies  vnih  odoriferous  oils. 
The  women  load  themselves  with  golden  bracelets,  of  an  endless  diversity  ^^J^^i 
and  adorned  with  crystals.     In  personal  charms,  in  elegance  of  manners,  heighten<'^ 
by  the  lustre  of  their  flowing  dress,  and  even  almost  in  complexion,  they  inak«  som 
approach  to  our  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks.   Their  dances  are  enlivened  with  wjopj 
which  are  frequently  descriptive  of  the  historical  events  of  their  country*    t  ^^ 
songs  often  take  the  form  of  dialogues,  like  the  mnbaheon  of  the  ancients.    ^^'^ 
boynese,  called  Ridjali,  has  written  in  the  Malay  language  the  history  of  one  o  ^^ 
districts  of  the  island.     But  several  of  its  ancient  customs  have  been  Bbousoe 
the  strict  notions  of  the  Dutch  ministers.  || 

•  l*abUlardidrc.  t.  ii.  309—311,  &c.  f  Ibid.  ii.  P^  325.^. 

*  Ibid,  t  ii.  p.  292.  1§  Idem.  1. 11.  P-  ^' 
II  Valeptyn,  Amboyiw,  p.  152, 124, 164,  &c. 
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Among  the  islands  adjoining  Geram  and  Amboyna  wo  must- notice  the  I  NejcUiimiiiff 
following:  Noossa  Laoot,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  1707,  were  still  |  '*'*>*^ 
cannibalSy  and  valued  the  human  cheeks  and  palms  of  Uie  hands  as  the  most  deli- 
cious moraj^;*  Honimoa,  a  fertile  island,  containing  a  Dutch  fort;  and  Oma,  which 
abounds  with  thermal  springs.     These  three  islands  are*  to  the  east  of  Ambojna. 
To  the  east  of  Coram  we  have.  Man|pa,  Kelang,  and  Bonoa,  which  are  covered  with 
cocoa  and  ebox^y  trees,  and  rice  field»»    Bonoa  is  properly  a  circular  group  of  islands, 
forniing  a  good  harbour  in  the  centre.    In  Manipa  there  is  a  fountain  1  roantaiaof 
called  Ayer  Sampoo,  '^the  well  of  oaths,"  which  is  behoved  to  give  the  |  ^'^' 
itch  to  any  perjured  person  who  drinks  of  it. 

To  the  BOuth*east  of  the  island  of  Amboyna,  is  a  small  and  distinct  |  Bands  'nhaA. 
volctuiic  groupi  taking  the  name  of  Banda  from  the  leading  island,  which  is  also  called 
Lantor.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Nera,  Gonong,  Ay,  or  Way,  and 
I^antor  oc  Lontor.  This  celebrated  species,  which  delights  in  a  black  mould,  grows 
also  amidst  the  lavas  of  gonong,  the  highest  of  all  the  islands,  its  summit  being 
1940  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  island  of  Foolo  Ay,  the  stones  of  mysterious  origin,  called  aerolites,  or 
atmospheric  stones,  because  Uiey  are  believed  to  proceed  from  the  atmosphere,  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance.  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Moluc- 
cas may  seem  to  couptenance  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  these  bodies  a  volcanic 
origin. 

On  the  east  of  Banda  Uiere  is  a  chain  of  islets,  extending  from  the  east  point  of 
Cerazn  to  a  group  of  three  larger  islands,  to  which  the  Dutch  give  the  name  of 
^^The  Keys."  These  are  near  the  eastern  termination  of  an  important  chain  of 
large  islands,  which,  from  Timor,  we  have  called  ^'  the  Great  Timorian 
Chain.''  Taken  in  an  enlarged  view,  this  chain  begins  with  Sumatra, 
and  includes  Java  as  well  as  all  those  islands,  large  and  small,  which  lie  between 
Java  and  Arroo,  forming  along  with  them  one  magnificent  sweep ;  but,  as  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo  derive  importance  and  peculiar  features  from  their  size  and  their 
central  aitiiation  in  the  communication  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  we  have 
already  considered  them  under  the  i^ppellation  of  the  Sunda  islands.  We  now,  in 
an  order  from  east  to  west,  take  a  view  of  the  numerous  islands  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  this  extended  line.  In  geological  s^ucture  they  belong  to  that  description 
of  country  which  is  called  by  geologists  the  secondary  formation,  being  distinguished 
by  the  horiizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  position  of  its  strata,  while  Borneo  and  others 
to  the  north  consist  partly  of  primitive  rocks,  onelead^pg  character  of  which  consists 
in  a  comparative  upright  position  of  their  strata.  This  distinction  is  accompanied 
with  another  important  difference,  that,  while  the  primary  strata  contain  tin  and  gold 
mines,  these  are  wanting  in  the  Timorian  chain. 

The  most  easterly  islands  of  this  chain  are  the  Arroos,  which  are    The  Amo 
very  populous  and  very  fertile.     Their  surface  is  low  and  covered  wi&    ititiidi. 
woods.     They  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  Moluccas.     They  contain  poultry 
without  numberi  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  the  beautiful  lori.     Among  their  quadru- 
peds we  find  the  kangaroo,  which  is  there  called  the  pilandocf 

To  the  west  of  these  are  the  Keys  already  mentioned,  fertile  in  cocoa,  |  xiie  xeyi. 
lemon,  and  orange  trees,  and  pisangs,  and  containing  a  nation  whose  complexion 
and  hair  declare  Uiem  to  belong  to  the  Malay  race.  Here  each  village  has  its  chief, 
its  temple,  and  its  idol.  The  inhabitants  sometimes  dispute  and  war  about  their 
difiTerent  rights  of  fishing.  They  immerse  the  bodies,  of  the  dead  in  oil,  dry  them 
before  a  fire,  and  keep  them  for  some  months  before  interment,  a  custom  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  islanders  of  Otaheite.  Weak  and  badly  armed,  these  people  have 
always  behaved  with  mildness  and  hospitality  to  Europeans.  They  carry  on  some 
trade  with  the  Banda  islands.     Goats  and  pigs  are  their  only  quadrupeds.^ 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Keys  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Timor-Laot,     xiomh^ 
which,  with  that  of  Laarat,  forms  a  large  bay;  also  Baber,  where  the    I^^&c• 

*  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  152, 164^  &a  f  Ibid.  p.  42. 

#  Dutch  Report  of  1624^  quoted  by  yiHeoiyn,  in  his  Account  of  Banda,  p«  40. 
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Dutch  hare  a  militaiy  station;  Duma,  where  there  are  harbours  and  a  Tolcano,t«' 
80  unhealthy  a  climate  that  the  Dutch  were  obUged  to  desert  it;  Moa  and  Lau, 
which  supply  the  Banda  islands  with  excellent  sheep. 

The  large  island  of  Timor  is  better  known.     Its  limestons  mountM. 
composed  of  sea-shells  at  elevations  of  800  feet,  are  coreredi^iiiisi 
sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs.     At  every  turn  of  bay  or  promontory  we  aie  preseote. 
with  sora^  new  prospect  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character.*   •Tbeenlhusia>g) 
of  navigators,  who  visited  it  immediately  after  leaving  the  tiresome  shores  of  ^i^ 
Holland,  has  created  some  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of  tfj? 
Brodaetiobi.    |  island.     Tct  it  contains  beautiful  eucalyptiy'\  and  a  species  of  pioe  Hiucii 
might  well  be  adapted  for  masts.|     The  cofiTee  tree  haa.succeeded  in  it;  cinflamon, 
perhaps  also  cloves,  grow  in  the  interior.     The  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  its  surface  from  mountains  and  ravines,  leave  little  space  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  pf  rice ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  bai^as,  its  cocoas,  its  jack  treeS)  oi^- 
ntdtf,  and  other  fruit-bearing  species,  Timor  could  not  maintain  its  scanty  popuia* 
tion.     Its  only  exports  are  sandal  wood,  the  salangan  swallow's  nests,  and  bees 
wax.§     The  bee  is  not  domesticated  here,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  these  islaink 
or  of  Asia.     The  honey  of  this*  insect,  in  these  equatorial  regions,  is  inferior  in  ^' 
your  to  that  of  higher  latitudes;  and,  as  the  plants  are  in  flower  doting  the  wbo'> 
year,  the  quantities  which  they  lay  up  are  comparatively  8inall,.B0  that  the  honeys 
Arabia  is  imported  to  the  Indian  islands  as  a  luxury.     But  the  vegetation  sup{)ort^ 
an  infinity  of  wild  bees,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  Bengal  and  China.  The  largest  aupply  is  obtained  from  Timor  and  Flort^- 
The  water  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  salubrity.     The  hot  and  dry  sea- 
Climate.         |  SOU,  which  reigus  from  May  to  November,  is  succeeded  by  toirenU  oi 
rain,  accompanied  by  a  violent  north-west  wind,  lasting  from  Novenaber  to  March. 
DiKues.         I  The  European  visitor  is  liable  to  fevers  of  a  fatal  character,  from  i^f 
slightest  irregularity  in  exposure  to  the  air,  the  use  of  water,  of  baths,  or  of  fruits* 
The  inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  cutaneous  diaeases,  and  to  scurvy.    Anotje; 
disadvantage  of  this  island,  so  highly  praised  by  M.  Peron,  is  the  wantof  asafeaihi 
convenient  harbour.     Its  Dutch  masters  have,  in  the  south-west  end,  Fort  Concor- 
Towni, nnd-      <^>*>  ^^^''^  *"*  anchoring  ground  called  Coopang,  ifom  a  town  of  lut 
ftttds,  &e.        name,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst   of  delightful  orciianis 
which,  with  scarcely  any  ctdture,  produce,  all  the  year  round,  abundance  of  the  ino=^ 
exquisite  fruits,  and  exhale  delicious  odours.     The  mixed.  £uropeftn  race,  the  Duiw 
colonists,  and  Malays  of  thisasland,  pass  their  tiime  in  voluptuous  inactivity,  devt>i^' 
ing  the  cares  and  labours  of  life  on  their  elaves.1T     The  north-east  side  is  subjeci 
to  the  Portuguese,  who,  after  abandoning  the  Fort  of  Lifao,  have  now  a  fort  ai  1|J 
dil,  a  place  where  there  is  an  anchorage.     The  cantpn  of  Uikoessi,  on  tbe  nft^' 
coast,  is  possessed  by  a  Portuguese  colony,  mixed  with  aboriginal  natives.      f-^^ 
native  chiefs  of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  are  independent,  and  reign  over  tn  e 
of  negroes  similar  to  those  who  hve  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  th«  otljer  neig 
Character  of    1  bouring  islands.     Despotism,  superstition,  and  voluptuousness,  have  j. 
thepeopio.        nerated  in. the  Timoreans  the  same  character  which  prevails  among  ij^ 
other  islanders  of  these  regions.     Some  of  the  rajas  call  themselves  the  ^^scend^^- 
of  ca'imans,  or  crocodiles,  and  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  that  iltastnouj* 
scent.     It  has  been  supposed  that  not  less  than  forty  languages  are  spokw  am  r 
the  rude  and  scattered  population  of  this  island,  ft     This  is  a  characterifi^by  ^^^ 
the  Oceanian  negroes  are  distinguished  from  the  Malay  or  olive  race.    Theio 

*  Peron,  Voyage  aux  Terras  Australet,  ch.  8. 

t  Leschenault  de  Latour.    Annates  des  Voyages,  t.  xvi.  p.  280. 

*  M.  de  Rosily,  in  a  MS.  Memoir,  read  to  the  Society  d'Emulation  t)f  the  Isle  of  France.^  ^ 
§  Hogenddrp's  Account  of  Timor,  translated  from  the  Dutch.    Annates  des  Xoyag^ 

p.  281. 
I  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  438.  .     nvf 

1  Leschenault  de  Latour,  Description  de  Goupang,  Annates  des  Voyages,  t  xn.  ?• ' 
••  Hogendorp,  loc.  cit.  p  279. 
tt  Crawford's  HUt.  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol  u.  p.  fS. 
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levcr  ei^ying  the  advantages  of  union  or  extensive  mutual  communicationy  have 
KMsessed  insulated  languages  and  manners,  while  the  latter  exhihit,  in  these  par- 
icuJais,  proofs  of  the  ancient  unity  of  their  nation. 

The  island  of  Samao,  on  the  south-west  of  Timor,  rather  barren,  I  MciiiaMMfiBK 
hougli  covered  with  trees,  affords  a  shelter  to  vessels  driven  from  the  J  **"**^ 
Jicliorage  of  Coopang,  during  the  north-western  monsoon.  Thcf  island  of  Kambing 
xhibita  a  curiosity  in  physical  geography,  in  the  bubblmg  up  of  sulphurous  waters, 
ike  those  in  some  parts  of  Italy,*  The  Island  of  Rotti,  beyond  Samao,  is  both  larger 
nd  more  fertile,  and  supplies  the  Dutch  with  rice  and  jaggarij  or  palm  sugar.* 
/ook  says  that  the  sugar  cane  grows  here.  The  inhabitants,  better  made,  and 
tronger  than  the  Timorians,  refuse  both  the  government  and  the  religion  of  £uro« 
eans ;  they  are  said  to  lead  licentious  lives,  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  depraved 
iclinations.     The  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Dao  are  all  goldsmiths. 

Savoo  is  the  name  of  two  small  islands  to  west  of  the  preceding.     Thesamo 
'hey  are  very  populous,  yet  export  a  large  quantity  of  rice.     Their  as-    ''''*'*** 
)mshing  fertility  makes  them  prodtictive  under  the  most  protracted  droughts.    The 
len  pluck  out  their  beards,  and,  in  the  figures  with  which  their  bodies  are  marked, 
reserve  some  traces  of  tattooing. f 

The  large  island  called,  from  its  produce,  "  Sandal  wood  island,"  in  I  sandalwood 
)utch,  Sandal  Bosche,  has,  in  the  Malay  -language,  the  name  of  Poolo  |  ^'^' 
'chinaana,  which  has  the  same  import.^     But  that  valuable  article  is  exported  from 

only  in  small  quantity;  some  suppose  that  the  natives  are  unwilling  to  cut  down 
le  trees,  believing  that  they  are  the  present  abodes  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors.§ 
/otton,  buflhlo^,  horses,  poultry,  and  pheasants,  abound  in  this  island,  which  is  very 
teep  on  the  souUi  side.  At  present  it  is  nearly  independent  of  foreign  influence. 
According  to  some  late  authors,  the  true  name  of  the  island  is  Sumba. 

The  chain  of  islands  to  the  west  of  Timor  is  double.  We  have  followed  the  south- 
m  links,  and  are  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the  northern,  which  are,  in  general,  largci* 
nd  closer  together.  Leaving  the  north  side  of  Timor,  we  count  four  islands  in  a 
rcsterly  direction,  called  Omba,  Pontar,  Lombet,  and  Sabrao  ;  but  we  know  little 
Qore  about  them  than  their  names.  The  last  of  them,  Sabrao,  is  high,  picturesque, 
ind  full  of  villages.  ||  Solor  island  is  much  better  known.  The  Dutch,  |  Soior  idand. 
I^ho  have  a  fort  in  it  called  Frederic-Henry,  think  well  of  the  courage  of  the  Solo- 
ians  as  seamen,  and  keep  a  number  of  them  in  their  employment  The  whale  fish- 
'7  furnishes  these  islanders  with  oil  and  ambergris ;  articles  which,  together  with 
©es  wax,  form  theur  principal  exports.  IT 

The  island  of  Floris,  or  of  Ende,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Timor;  but,  I  iiUndoTFio* 
8  the  only  European  establishment  on  it,  that  of  Larantooka,  belongs  to  |  '^ 
lie  Portuguese,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  but  slender.  'It  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  The 
tl&cassars  come  to  it  for  slaves,  oil  of  cocoa,  tortoise  shell,  wood,  and  wild  cinna- 
mon, though  this  last  is  prohibited  by  the  Dutch.**  In  this  island,  as  in  Timor,  there 
i  a  ^at  multiplicity  of  local  languages. 

The  large  island  situated  to  the  west  of  Floris,  and  separated  from  it 
y  the  strait  of  Sapy,  takes  indifferently  the  name  of  Bima,  or  Sumba- 
f^  These  are  properly  the  names  of  two  different  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is 
ivided,  one  at  the  east,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Gom- 
ava.  All  the  princes  of  the  island,  six  in  number,  have  in  one  confederate  body 
oncluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  Company,  by  which  the  latter  has  the  exclusive 
ight  of  trade ;  but  the  treaty  is  not  rigorously  enforced.  The  exports  are  rice,  cad- 
w/r,or  ground  pistachio  nuts,  sapan  wood,tt  ^ax,  and  horses.  J  J  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
larks  that,  though  the  size  of  the  island  is  considerable,  there  are  only  Rewks  on 
ve  languages  in  it  As  we  proceed  westward  civilization  is  more  ad-  '■■**«^ 
anced,  and  the  languages  fewer  in  number.  In  the  civilized  portion  of  Celebes,  there 

•  Hogendorp,  loc.  cit  p.  312.  t  Cook's  First  Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  9. 

i  Valentyn'n  Mnp  of  the  iHlands  of  Timor,  &c. 

^  Hog^endorp's  Account  of  Timor,  loc.  cit.  p.  322.  I  Valentyn,  Bandy,  p.  120. 

1  Hoi^endorp,  loc.  cit.  p.  320.  ••  Kadermachcr,  Uescript.  de  Celebes,  p.  232; 

ft  Kadermsclier,  Celebei^  p.  253— 2i6.  U  Valentyn,  Macaisar,  p.  Ul.  (vol.  iv.) 
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are  not  more  than  fptir ;  six  in  Sumatra ;  and  onlj  two  in  Java**  Sumbawt  is  a  prec 
Uvtek.        I  large  town*    The  kingdom  of  this  name  formerly  included  the  island  • 
Ijomboky  now  connected  with  Bali.    Ita  true  name  is  Salanparang.    It  is  rich 
sapan  ^ood* 

moIhcca  mu  I  We  have  now  made  the  interesting  tour  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spk 
islands,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term,  returning  to  the  island  of  Bali,  wbi 
was  described  under  the  head  of  the  Sunda  islands,  being  a  dependence  of  Jar 
We  have  some  remarics  to  make  on  the  Molucca  sea.  Like  all  those  parts  of  ti 
ocean  which  are  under  and  near  the  equator,  it  is  full  of  zoophytes,  contains  mai 
coral  ree&,  and  is  subject  to  permanent  periodic  winds.  It  resembles  the  nei^i 
bounng  seas  in  containing  a  great  number  of  volcanoes,  which  occasionalij  produc 
changes  in  the  form  of  its  bed.  One  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  sea,  is  the  pen( 
wut*  vMcr.  I  dical  ap(>earance  of  a  current  of  opaque  white  water,  like  milk,  «hicl 
from  June  till  August  or  September,  covers  the  surface  of  the  basin  in  which  iL 
Banda  islands  are  situated.  It  is  first  seen  about  the  Keys  and  Timor-Laot,  tk 
extends  north  to  the  shores  of  Amboyna  and  Coram,  and  west  to  those  of  Tm 
and  Ombai,  losing  itself  between  Floris  and  Celebes.  During  the  night  it  is  sgiik 
what  luminous,  which  makes  the  eye  confound  it  with  the  horizon.  It  is  dangcroo 
for  vessels,  for  the  sea  seems  to  undergo  an  inward  boiling  agitation,  whereur 
passes.  During  its  prevalence  the  fish  disappear. t  This  white  water  seems  to  ceo 
from  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
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PART  IV. 

JVVI0  Holland  ajui  its  Dependencits* 

From  the  archipelago  of  north-western  Oceanica,  where  the  Moluccas  raise  their 
spicy  heads,  we  proceed  by  a  short  interval  to  the  Great  Oceanic  land,  which  the 
Dutch  navigators  have  named  New  Holland.  These  were  the  first  who  procured 
for  U3  any  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  though  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had  landed 
on  its  shores  a  century  before.  In  no  part  has  this  immense  island  presented  any 
Aqueous  opening  by  which  the  interior  can  be  explored  by  navigators;  no  deep  creeks, 
or  large  navigable  jiv^rs.  Hence  all  our  geograpliical  knowledge  of  this  extensive 
country  reduces  itself  to  a  series  of  observations  on  its  coasts,  and  even  these  labour 
"nder  interruptions. 

New  South  Wales,  or  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  begins  at  Gape 
^ork,  the  point  at  which  it  comes  nearest  to  New  Guinea,  in  10  J^  of 
south  latitude,  and  ends  at  Hickes's  point,  about  38  degrees  of  south  latitude;  so  that 
this  coast  is  1870  miles  in  length.  The  claims  of  the  English  have  no  fixed  boun- 
o&nes;  they  seem  desirous  to  confound  the  whole  of  New  Holland  under  the  modem 
name  which  they  have  given  to  the  east  coast,  which  was  minutely  explored  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  French  geographers  had,  from 
&  comparison  of  the  tracks  navigated  by  Abel  Tasman,  previously  concluded  on  the 
existence  and  direction  of  this  coast  itself. 

A  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  run  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this  coast, 
l^t  a  distance  of  from  500  to  800  miles.  It  is  only  of  late  that  a  passage 
has  any  where  been  found  across  that  chain.  The  coast  itself  is  high,  but  not  moun- 
tainous; and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  gigantic  size.  Towards  the  south-east, 
^g^eatpart  of  it  is  covered  with  coppice:  mucli  also  is  occupied  with  marshes. 
About  Botany  Bay  the  soil  is  black,  rich,  and  exceedingly  productive  in  plante:  from 
tnis  last  circumstance  it  has  obtained  the  name  which  it  bears.  The  north-east  part 
seems  lower.  The  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves,  and  skirted  by  an  immense 
'"»e  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  islets:  but  in  every  part  of  it  a  mountain  chain,  lying  north 
^^0  south,  boun  ds  the  horizon;  and,  though  it  is  lower  than  the  limit  of 
Perpetual  snow,  its  numerous  terraces,  resembling  those  of  the  Alleghany 
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Mountains  and  Mount  Atlaa,  long  proved  insurmountable  to  the  keen  and  enteipnc- 
ing  curiosity  of  Europeans.  In  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  the  first  t«Taf& 
b^;in  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  coast.  -  SeiForal  expeditions,  ir- 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  chain,  proved  unsuccessful.*  Wilson  pr- 
ceeded  140  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  ulong  an  extensive  table  land,  and  br<:^ 
valleys.f  A  passage  was,  however,  at  last  discovered  in  1814,  and  a  road  ts  n^v 
opened  from  Port  Jackson  of  a  tolerably  easy  ascent;  but  the  descent  from  the  so^ 
mit  of  the  ridge  to  the  westward  is  steep  and  rugged.  Beyond  these  hiHs  a  lair 
extent  of  arable  and  habitable  country  has  been  discovered;  and  some  large  rmr- 
which,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  found,  seem  to  terminate  in  one  or  moreextem^c 
morasses.  The  elevation  of  Mount  York,  the  highest  point  in  this  quarter,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  only  3200  feet.|    Their  breadth  is  fifty-eight  miles. 

These  mountains  are  very  rocky; '  but  granite,  ^e  chaxacteristk  of 
primitive  mountains,  has  not  been  found  as  one  of  their  constitucois. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  sand-stone  and  quartz;  but  in  the  flat  country,  to  the  wester 
the  mountains,  granite  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  the  only  sort  of  stone  to  be  ib^ 
with  for  200  miles.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts,  and  Wilson  saw  an  enonmmi 
block  of  rock  salt.  The  promontories  are  in  several  places  faced  with  columns  ofi 
basalt.  In  Howe's  Island  these  are  high  enough  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirfr- 
three  miles.  The  specimens  of  granite,  mica,  and  rock  crystal,  which  have  bed 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  M.  Bailly,  and  deposited  in  the  collectioo  of  the  CotoJ 
dl  of  the  Mines  in  Paris,  are  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  None  of  the  precious  ^)^ 
tals  have  hitherto  been  seen;  but  strata  of  a  more  useful  mineral,  coal,  havebcci 
found  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson,  at  a  place  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Nevj 
castle. 

Rif«n.  I      None  of  the  rivers  discovered  on  this  coast  have  the  appearance  of  i 

long  course.     Near  to  Glasshouse  Bay,  Captain  Flinders  found  the  mouth  of  a  widf 
river.§     Endeavour  river,  farther  to  the  north,  is  quite  Insignificant.     Hawkesbur« 
river  waters,  and  sometimes  inundates  the  English  colony.     Beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains two  rivers  have  been  found ;  one  called  Lachlan  river,  running  a  little  to  tkt 
south  of  west,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Oxley  hi  1817  as  far  as  GOO  mfles  w&t 
from  Sidney,  and  within  150  of  Cape  BemouilU,  on  the  west  coast;  and  another. I 
called  Macquarrie  river,  which  has  been  followed  to  30^  11'  of  south  latitude,  tni 
147^  10'  of  east  longitude.     Both  are  found  to  terminate  in  marshes  or  shallow  lakes. 
It  is  most  probable  that  they  never  reach  the  sea,  and  that  ultimately  their  vntist  is 
entirely  dissipated  by  evaporation  from  an  extended  surface,  consisting  partly  of  i 
lake  and  partly  of  a  morass.     8ome  of  the  natives  previously  gave  an  account  of  as 
immense  inland  lake,  the  borders  of  which  were  inbabited  bj  white  men;  but  tfatf 
account  was  pure  fabrication.     The  country  has  been  found  uninhabited;  and,  (roa 
the  wildness  and  inutility  of  its  vegetation  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  moontiB^ 
and  its  evident  liability  to  extensive  inundations,  is  uninhabitable.     In  a  westerly  ^ 
rection  from  these  terminations  of  the  rivers,  no  elevated  grounds  have  been  seen  by 
the  expeditions  of  discovery,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond  the  humid  A^' 
remains  unknown.  H 

dilute  and  Lpng  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  New  Holland  has  seasons  coitp- 

■"•■•^  spending  to  those  of  the  south  of  Africa  and  America,  being  the  re^®'*' 

of  those  of  Europe;  its  summer  corresponds  to  our  winter,  and  its  'spring  tooor 
autumn.  The  heat  of  December  rises  to  112''  of  Fahrenheit  The  forests  aoi) 
the  grass  have  been  known  spontaneouslv  to  take  fire.  IT  The  north-west  wind,  li)^^ 
the  khamseen^  of  Egypt,  scorches  the  soil,  and  reduces  it  to  a  Hght  dust**  Tiolei^^ 
rains  often  fall  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  the  rivers,  and  tlieir 

•  P^rop,  Voyaf^e  aux  Terres  Australes,  i.  S90. 
t  Cdllins's  Account,  &c.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  Wentwopth'a  Ueacription  of^ew  South  Wales,  3d  edition,  p.  82. 
%  Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

I  Wentwonh'8  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  88—123.  (2d  edition.) 
1  CoMms,  ii.  p.  72—199.  i.  153. 
••  t>£ron,  tome  i.  p.  418. 
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a^teriy  prodigiously  ftugmented,  depoaite  a  fertiliziiig  mud.*  The  crops  have  some- 
nes bem  devastated  by  hail  of  enormous  size;  some  stones  are  said  to  have  been 
und  eight  inches  long.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  climate  is  rery 
iolthy,  and  very  favourable  to  population,  f 

The  vegetation  of  New  Soutii  Wales  presents  two  gum  species,  the  |  VcsctitioB. 
ucidyptua  rmm/ero,  and  the  xanihorrkcM^  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
ew  Holland.  Acajou  is  exported  from  it,  and  large  trees  have  been  discovered, 
sembling  pines  and  oaks.  Some  of  the  wood  of  Uie  forests  is  said  to  be  too  brit- 
»  for  the  purposes  of  carpentry.  Perhaps  the  interior  may  display  a  vegetation 
fferent  from  that  of  the  coasts.  Nature  has  been  sparing  of  indigenous  AUnevury 
imentary  plants  in  this  country.  Some  bad  gramineous  species,  arum  ^'^'^ 
ots,  the  saga  palm,  the  cabbage  pahn,  and  a  species  of  wild  pisang,  are  the 
ily  native  vegetables  that  furnish  food  for  man.  The  Eucaiyptua  mperita  pro- 
ices  an  oil  which  is  found  a  good  remedy  in  colic.|  Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
e,  are  all  cultivated,  the  two  former  in  largest  quantity.  Those  parts  in  which 
fferent  trials  have  been  made,  have  rather  too  warm  a  climate  for  common 
irley  and  oats,  though  these  grains  have  been  found  to  succeed  tolerably'well  on 
e  poorer  soils.  The  skinless  barley,  or  Siberian  wheat,  arrives  at  great  perfec- 
m.§  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  pease,  beans,  onions,  and 
1  the  vegetables  grown  in  England,  are  produced  in  the  EngUsh  colony.  The 
jne  locality  is  now  famed  for  the  goodness  and  variety  of  its  fruits;  peaches,  apri- 
»ts,  nectarines,  oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  loquets,ch«Ties,  walnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
$ars,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  attain  the  highest  maturity  in  the  open  air;  and 
le  pine-apple  may  be  reared  with  a  common  forcing  glass.  The  peach  is  the  most 
>undant,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits.  It  is  given,  as  in  America,  for  feeding 
le  hogs,  and  is  fermented  into  cidjer.||  From  the  great  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude 
trough  which  this  country  passes,  we  must  conclude  that  those  parts  which  lie  nearer 
le  tropic  and  the  equator  are  capable  of  yielding  products  suited  to  the  torrid  zone, 
I  soon  as  fair  experiments  are  made;  and  that  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  have 
higher  southern  latitude,  will  exhibit  the  vegetation  of  colder  countries.  Accord- 
giy  the  island  of  Van  Diemen  has  been  found  to  produce  apples,  gooseberries,  and 
»me  other  fruits,  in  greater  perf^tion  than  the  colonial  settlement  of  Port  Jackson. 
Of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  South  Wales,  the  largest  is  the  kangaroo,  |  Aaimii. 
hich  is  sometimes  six  feet  long^  and  can  Idll  a  dog  with  a  stroke  of  its  tail.  Some 
'  them  have  a  degree  of  elegance  in  tiieir  form.  IT  There  is  also  the  kangaroo-rat, 
'  poiaroo,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  common  rat.  The  phascatomys,  a  species  of 
K>ssttm,  eaUed  the  wombat  by  the  natives,  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
iar.  These  animals,  with  the  flying  squirrel,*^  and  some  others,  are  examples  of 
e  tendency  of  the  quadruped  races  of  this  country  to  the  nature  of  the  didelphis, 
'  opossum,  by  having  a  pouch  under  the  belly.  The  taekyglo89us  resembles  the 
fiican  hedge-hog  in  figure,  and  the  American  ant-eater  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  cer- 
in  whether  any  wolves  are  found  in  this  country.  The  native  dogs  are  a  sort  of 
olves,  or  jackals;  they  do  not  bark;  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  but  they 
e  not  tameable,  and  are  destructive  to  flocks. 
The  ormihorinehus  of  this  country  is  a  singular  animal,  nature  hav- 
ig  in  its  structure  departed  from  her  usual  laws.  It  is  a  quadruped  with 
3  jaw  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and  its  feet  webbed  like 
tose  of  that  bird.  No  appearance  of  brectets  has  been  found  in  the  female,  which 
lakes  it  probable  that  it  is  oviparous.  In  its  internal  structure  it  has  some  charac- 
irs  approaching  to  those  of  the  seal,  and  some  to  those  of  the  reptile  tribes,  whose 
ggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  Externally  viewed,  it  has  the  ap- 
earance  of  an  intermediate  link  between  the  seal  and  the  class  of  birds.  It  is  about 
ixteen  inches  long,tt  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  (^teBh  water  lakes. 

*  Collins,  ii.  p.  199,  &c.  f  Hunter  on  the  Origin,  &c.  p.  375. 

*  Wentworth,  p.  124—136.  §  White's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  p»  226. 
I  Wentworth,  p.  127—129.  1  P^ron's  Atlas,  tab.  zxvii. 

*^  White's  Voyage.  Zimmerman,  Australien,  i.  891. 

th  Blumenbach,  Abbildung  naturaEs.  gegenstoende,  cab.  5.  No.  41. 
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I      Birds  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  of  numerous  speciee. 
those  which  resemble  the  birds  of  Asia,  are  the  brown  eagle,  several  kinds  of 
cons,  many  beautiful  parroquets^  rooks,  crows,  a  large  species  of  martin-fbher ; 
are  also  bustards,  partridges,  and  pigeons.     This  countey  has  birds  peculiar  toit^ 
The  largest  of  them  is  a  new  species  of  cassowary  called  the  emu,  which  ire 
told  is  seven  feet  long,  and  its  flesh  tastes  like  beef.     It  is  intermediate  in  ckai 
between  the  cassowary  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  American  toucan.*    The 
mira  superbm  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  the  cassowary  is  for  size.   This  bin! 
much  the  air  of  the  pheasant  and  the  peacock,  with  a  tail  formed  like  a  lyre,  g! 
ing  with  orange  and  silver  white. "f    Among  aquatic  birds  are  found  the  heron,  a 
of  ibis  or  curlew,  and  pelicans  of  gigantic  size.     There  are  also  some  peculiar 
Bteek  iwtti.     I  cies  of  the  duck  and  swan  kind.    The  black  swan  is  an  uDcommoop 
duction  of  this  continent     In  size  it  exceeds  the  common  white  swan.    Its  bei 
a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  point.     All  its  plumage  is  of  a  .very  beautiful  black,  ( 
cept  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers,  which  are  white.    The  eyes  are  black,  i 
the  feet  dark  brown^     It  is  found  on  the  Hawkesbury  river,  and  other  fresh  ^^ 
near  Broken  Bay.     In  its  motions  it  has  all  the  gracefulness  of  the  white  sped 
Thv9  bird  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Vlaming,  on  the  b&ab 
Swan  river,  in  D'Endracht's  Land.;|; 

Ani^iuiiM.  I  Green  turtles  abound  about  Norfolk  island  and  Howe's  island  Tb 
also  make  their  appearance  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  There  are  a  great  ma 
lizards  and  serpents.  The  blue  crab  is  an  animal  of  uncommon  beauty.  TbeN 
terflies  eu«  splendidly  diversified.  ' 

vkh.  I      Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  dolphins  and  porpoises.   Therr 

also  a  singular  fish  which,  when  lefl  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  leaps  abo 
like  the  grasshopper  by  means  of  strong  fins.§  Thus,  in  these  regions  we  find  M 
while  nature  has  confounded  birds  with  quadrupeds,  she  has  in  some  measure  ailo* 
the  fish  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  have  ad 
extensive  range  in  proportion  to  the  degradation  of  the  human  inteUect  in  the  m 
regions.  The  activity  of  the  inferior  creation  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  buns 
indolence  and  indifierence. 

iBhabitenti.    |      Ncw  South  Walcs  sccms  to  offer  at  least  three  native  varieties  of  q 
habitants,  all  belonging  to  the  race  of  Oceanian  negroes.     In  the  neigfabourho(xi 
Glasshouse  Bay,  the  savages  have  large  heads,  which  in  shape  resemble  those  o\^ 
ouran^-outang.     Their  very  limited  intellects,  their  hairy  bodies,  and  habitual  afi^ 
in  climbing  trees,  seem  to  bring  them  near  the  monkey  Y:haracter.||    To  the  soim 
west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes  have  been  found  which  speak  a  distinct  langud 
and  have  hardier  constitutions  than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  cob} 
The  latter  are  the  only  race  that  is  well  known  to  us.     Perhaps  no  people  ioM 
world  has  made  less  progress  towards  civilization.     They  are  simply  divided  m 
families  or  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  adding  the  syllable  s:oi  t^"" 
name  of  its  place  of  residence.     The  south  shore  at  Botany  Bay  is  called  Gvta,  ai** 
neieription  of    t^®  ^^  t^*^  '*ves  in  it  Gwea^gd.     The  features  of  the  women  arec; 
Uie  Gwca^gftL     altogether  unpleasant.     A  black  thick  beard;  and  pieces  of  bone  str* 
in  tlie  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the  men  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  the  m 
odour  of  their  bodies,  from  the  fish  oil  with  which  they  habitually  anoint  themselvo 
to  obviate  the  supposed  noxious  agency  of  the  air,  and  the  bites  of  the  musq«itj"j'^ 
They  paint  themselves  with  white  or  red  figures.     The  women  are  distinguisheo 
the  want  of  two  joints  of  the  httle  finger  of  the  left  hand.     This  practice  of  amp*" 
tion,  together  with  that  of  extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  boys  at  an  early  per^- 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  innuring  them  to  suffer  p^J 
with  fortitude.     Their  eye-sight  is  uncommonly  acute.     Some  of  them  are  a'ff 
as  black  in  complexion  as  the  African  negroes;   others  are  copper-coloured:  t ' 
hair  is  generally  long,  and  not  woolly  like  tliat  of  the  Africans.     There  mu?i.  "*''* 
ever,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  the  print  of  a  native,  called  Cobmcn  JVo^lh  ?'*' 

•  Zimmerman,  Australien,  p.  884.  f  Collins,  li.  p.  ^.  _  _., ) 

J  Valentyn,  Description  de  Bands,  vol.  iv.         §  G.  Forstcr's  Opuscula,p.  355.  i^^^^'- 
I  ColUns,  i.  554. 
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Mr.  Dixon,  ia  correct,  which  wo  have  no  reason  to  douht*  They  have  flattened 
u;iuelme  noses,  wide  nostrils,  hollow  eyes,  thick  cyehrows,  thick  lips,  larger 
itha  than  any  other  people,  and  white  regular  teeth.     Their  arms,  legs,  and  thighs, 

extremely  lean,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  indifferent  quality  of  their  diet, 
ose  on  the  sea-coast  live  on  fish;  a  few  Uve  in  the  .woods  on  such  animals  as  they 
i  catch,  and  climb  the  trees  to  eat  the  honey  contained  in  them,  Or  to  catch  flying 
lirrels  and  opossums,  f    Theirhuts  are  rudely  constructed  of  the  bark  |  DwdDngb 
Lrees,  in  the  shape  of  kilns.     The  fire  is  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is 

of  smoke  and  dirt.  There  they  sleep  promiscuously,  in  so  far  as  their  hostiUties 
1  frequent  assassinations  will  allow.  It  is  only  in  the  fabrication  and  use  of  their 
apona  that  we  perceive  any  proofs  of  intelligence.  With  the  aid  of  a  wooden  rest 
ry  throw  their  javelins  with  such  dexterity  as  to  be  sometimes  formidable  to  Euro- 
ins.  They  kUl  fish  with  a  kind  of  fork.  The  women  also  fish  with  lines  made  of 
^  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  and  hooks  made  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to 
i  requisite  form  with  a  stone.  Some  of  them  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.  Cater- 
lars  and  worms  also  constitute  a  part  of  their  food.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  the 
rk  of  trees,  fixed  on  wooden  frames.  Nothing  can  equal  the  brutality  of  these 
bes  in  the  treatment  of  the  weaker  sex.  In  order  to  obtain  a  woman  coaTtihipaiid 
marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  in  some  place  of  retreat,  knocks  nMrnas«. 
r  down  with  a  bludgeon  or  wooden  sword ;  and,  while  she  is  yet  besmeared  with 
>od,  takes  her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  completed  in  a  man- 
r  too  shocking  to  be  described.  Polygamy  is  veiy  generally  practised.  Both 
xes  go  naked,  and  have  no  feelings  of  shame.  One  tribe,  which  is  strong  and 
imerous,  maintains  the  singular  privilege  of  extracting  a  tooth  from  all  the  yoaths 
^longing  to  another;  this  being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  ho- 
age  on  the  other.  This  tribute  of  the  teeth  is  exacted  every  four  years,  and  is  repre- 
.nted,  in  a  number  of  engravings  published  by  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  singular  feature  of 
vage  life.  In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the  figure  and  character  of  man 
!£raded  by  being  placed  on  all  four,  and  furnished  with  an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the 
>^  or  the  kangaroo  were  his  superior.  In  other  parts  the  custom  now  mentioned 
tfems  to  be  a  sort  of  initiation  to  physical  pain  and  the  hardships  of  war.ij:  They 
i^e  very  faint  notions  of  a  future  state,  believing  that  at  death  they  shall  |  supentitioiis. 
tJier  roam  through  the  regions  of  the  air  like  cuckatoos,  or  return  to  the  clouds 
om  whence  they  originally  came — a  strange  notion,  common  otthem  with  the  Alfoors 
i  the  island  of  Coram.  These  poor  savages  are  also  enslaved  by  superstition ;  be- 
sving  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts.  The  latter  may  probably  owe  their  rise  to  the 
isturbed  sleep  and  the  habitual  terrors  of  their  miserable  lives.  They  employ 
larms  against  thunder  and  lightning;  and  pretend  to  foresee  future  events  by  the 
leteors  ^led  falling  stars.  When  children  die,  they  bury  them;  but  the  bodies  of 
arriors  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life  are  burned :  and  their  graves  are  distin- 
uished  by  rude  monuments.  If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  mfant,  the  latter  is 
uried  alive  in  its  mother's  grave.§  Yet  these  barbarians  are  seen  crying  over  the 
rave  of  a  child  or  a  friend.  Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  af-  |  Luisng«. 
action,  are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.  They  show  some  respect  for  old  men,  and  do 
ot  labour  under  that  irresistible  propensity  to  thefl  which  characterizes  the  isl- 
aders  of  Polynesia.  Mr.  Collins  has  given  us  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
t  Is  bold,  harmonious,  and  expressive,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  any  other  known 
mguage.  But  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  difler  as  much 
rom  one  another  as  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

England  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  disposing  of  her  bad  sub- 
sets in  a  manner  both  philanthropic  and  politic,  by  transporting  them  to 
ertain  distant  countries  which  they  employ  th6m  in  cultivating  and  peopling.  It  was 
n  this  manner  that  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Delaware  first  received  a  civilized 
copulation.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  there  was  some  hesitation  in 

'  Narrative  offt  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Edinburgh,  1829.    See  the  frontispiece. 

f  ColUns'a  Aecount  of  Botany  Bay,  pa9um* 

\  Collini,  vol.  i.  p.  56r— 581.  §  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  607. 
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the  choiGe  of  a  country  to  which  criminab  should  be  tent,  who  had  received  a 
tence  of  baniahnieiit  Sir  Home  Popham  was  first  employed  in  examining  for  iL 
purpose  the  coast  of  Caffiraria,  between  Negro  Cape  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
but,  on  the  representations  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  South  Wales  obtained  the  fa 
ference.  Here  the  first  vessel,  laden  with  colonists,  arrived  on  the  20th  of  Janusr 
1788.  The  first  place  of  settlement  was  Botany  Bay ;  but,  this  not  having  answofc 
the  expectations  formed.  Governor  Phillips  determined  on  removing  the  coionj  to 
place  twelve  miles  to  the  north,  called  Port  Jackson,  containing  one  of  the 
harbours  in  the  world,  about  twelve  miles  long,  with  numerous  creeks  and  bays. 
Town  of  Syd- 1  Sydney,*  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  this  remarkable  r( 
"^-  I  lony,  is  in  33""  55'  of  south  latitude  and  151<*  25'  of  east  longitiKi 

about  seven  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  called  the  heads  of  Port  Jadsa 
It  stands  principaUy  on  two  necks  of  land,  along  which  the  water  is  in  geoecal 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  largest  burden  to  approach  to  the  sides  of  ti 
rocks.  In  the  first  instance  all  the  houses  were  built  according  to  the  wishes  of 
viduals,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older  part  of  it,  called  '^  the  Rocks,"  is  qudj 
irregular.     But  by  the  arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  reguk 
has  been  established  in  most  of  the  streets.     It  contains  about  7000  inhabitaotsi 
is  difiiised  over  a  pcoportionably  large  space.    The  houses  are  in  general  small^  ai 
each  has  a  garden  adjoining  to  it     It  contains  many  public  buildings,  and  a  k\ 
elegant  private  houses,  built  by  successful  traders,  which  give  it  the  character  oi 
rising  metropolis.  The  market,  which  is  held  three  days  in  the  week,  is  weU  eupplkl 
with  a  variety  of  provisions.  It  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  JS20,000,  which  b  aliowe 
eight  per  cent,  on  money  lent  in  discounting  bills.  It  has  one  of  those  valuable  iostit 
tions  of  recent  invention,  called  "saving  banks,"  which  so  happily  promote  a  provid 
spirit  among  the  labouring  classes.  There  are  two  gratuitous  schools,  one  for  bojs 
another  for  girls,  at  which  224  children  are  at  present  educated^  and  some  other  ioii 
tutions  particularly  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  religious  instruction*  In  this  placj 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  there  are  excellent  academies  for  the  education  of  t^ 
children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.     A  weekly  newspaper  has  been  ^ra^ 
here  almost  from  its  first  establishment. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney,  isanotlNJ 
pummsttiu  I  town  called  Paramatta,  to  which  the  river,  for  the  last  eight  miles,  isa^ 
navigable  for  boats  of  fifleen  tons  burden.  This  town  consists  chiefiy  of  one  streti 
a  mile  long.  Though  inferior  to  Sydney  in  the  style  of  buildings,  it  contains 
good  ones,  which,  with  the  church,  the  government  house,  the  new  orphan  boa?^ 
and  some  villas,  give  it  a  respectable  appearance.  The  population  is  estimalcii  i 
1200.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent  public  in^tuj 
tions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  school  for  the  education  and  ciriii^^j 
tion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  founded  five  years  ago«  It  has  produced  sop 
pleasing  and  promising  efiepts,  and  the  children  discover  not  the  least  deficieocj  i 
mental  capacity.  j 

Further  from  the  sea,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney,  is  thetovo^'j 
Windsor.  I  Windsor,  situated  on  one  of  die  tributaries  of  the  large  navigable  nYt| 
Hawkesbury;  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Port  Jacksoc 
It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  ^e  sea.  The  buildings  here,  s^ 
at  Paramatta,  are,  in  general,  weather-boarded  without,  and  lathed  and  plastemj 
within.  It  contains  a  church,  a  government-house,  hospital,  banucks,  court-bou^i 
store-house,  and  jail.  It  contains  a  more  splendid  inn  than  any  other  in  the  coloc^j 
Its  population  is  about  600  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  fano^  '^ 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics. 
HtwkeiiMrr  I  Windsor  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  South  Creek  riycr  wii 
the  Hawkesbury.     The  course  of  the  latter  (which,  higher  up,  is  c^-^, 


the  Nepean)  forms  a  sort  of  semicircular  sweep,  rising  forty  miles  to  tiie  ^f^^  "* 
Sydney,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  proceeding  northerly,  as  well  ^ 
inland  and  westerly,  then  turning  oast  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  b^' 
as  far  north  as  its  rise  is  to  the  south  of  the  capital.     It  is  navigable  for  Tessci>' 

•  Sec  Mr.  Weiitworih'B  interesting  account  of  the  Topography  of  ibis  Culon/- 
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100  tons  for  about  four  miles  above  Windsor;  which  is  140  miles  bj  water  from  its 
mouthy  though  only  thirtj-five  in  a  straight  line  by  land.  The  Hawkesbury  is  re- 
markable for  its  inundations,  which  occur,  not  annually,  but  occasionally.  There 
have  been  four  within  the  last  two  years.  In  the  preceding  six  there  had  not  been 
one.  In  these  inundations,  cattle,  crops,  and  men,  are  swept  away  in  indiscriminate 
devastation.  They  arise  from  the  rains  which  fall  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  pro- 
moted by  the  slow  current  of  the  river,  but  not  increased  by  any  confinement  in  the 
situation  of  the  low  country;  for,  after  the  banks  of  the  river  are  filled,  the  water 
spreads  over  plains  too  extensive  for  the  eye  to  reach.  Such  occurrences,  when 
they  happen,  occasion  a  great  destruction  of  produce ;  but  on  the  latest  occasion  of 
this  kind  the  scarcity  was  considerably  relieved  by  a  large  importation  of  grain  from 
the  mofte  recent  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

The  town  of  Ijiverpool  is  about  eighteen  miles  west,  and  a  little  south  |  Uverpooi. 
from  Sydney,  on  St  George's  river;  which  flows  into  Botany  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  twenty  tons  burden  as  high  up  as  the  town.  This  town  is  only  of  eight 
fears'  standing.  The  surrounding  land  is  indifierent,  but  to  the  south  there  are  some 
remarkably  fertile  districts;  and  Liverpool  is  likely  to  derive  a  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  central  situation,  between  these  districts  and  Sydney. 

This  colony  has  its  regular  establishment  of  courts,  for  the  adminis-  cokmiaifafci- 
tration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  roads,  which  have  been  formed  knpraTemenn. 
between  the  different  towns,  by  the  direction  of  the  governors,  especially  by  6p^ 
vemor  Macquarrie,  have  been  admired  for  their  goodness  and  great  extent,  particu- 
larly one  leading  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  a  new  station  called  Bathurst,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  range,  which  is  180  miles  from  Sydney.  The  climate  of  this 
colony  has  beeh  found,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Pulmonary  consump- 
tion and  dysentery  wte  the  prevailing  diseases.  Hitherto  we  have  heard  of  no  such 
&tal  epidemic  fevers  as  are  so  frequent  in  some  other  colonies  situated  in  warm 
climates.  The  dmall  poz  was  introduced  among  the  natives  by  Captain  Cook's 
crews,  and  committed  dreadful  devastation;  the  descriptions  of  which  are.sti)l  handed 
down  in  simple  Bongs,  among .  the  descendants  of  the  sufferers.  The  soil  is  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  being  most  barren,  in  general,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shore,  and  more  fertile  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers,  in  some'places,  yield  exuberant  crops.  On  those  of  the  Nepean, 
an  acre  of  land  has  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
B  hundred  of  maize. 

About  sixty  miles  io  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson  is  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coal  river.  -  Its  population  is  650  souls ; 
ill  of  whom,  except  about  thirty  free  settlers  and  fifty  troops,  are  incorrigible  ofiTenders, 
who  have  been  convicted  in  the  colony,  and  re-transported  to  this  place ;  where  they 
are  worked  in  chains,  in  the  burning  of  lime,  a*hd  the  procuring  of  coal  and  timber. 
These  articles  are  partly  used  in  carrying  on  the  public  works  at  Port  Jackson,  and 
partly  sold  by  government  for  the  use  of  Sie  colonists.  The  coal  mines  |  CmI  mmcf. 
ire  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  strata  are  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  cliffs ;  very  rich,  and  as  easily  worked  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
lime  is  made  by  calcining  oyster  shells,  which  are  found  in  large  heaps  in  the  same 
Qcighbourhood,  five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cedar  and  rose-wood 
u^  the  chief  species  cut  down,  and  have  been  removed  in  such  quantities  that  they 
^^annot  now  be  obtained  without  going  150  miles  or  more  up  the  river.  The  harbour 
is  tolerably  good,  and  teceives  vessels  of  300  tons.  A  certain  way  up  this  river,  it 
8  thought  probable  that  the  summer  heats  are  sufiicient  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
m  article  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  opulence  of  the  colony.  The  fertility  of 
he  land  round  the  harbour  is  superior  to  that  of  Port  Jackson;  and  it  will  probably, 
>y  its  varied  advantages,  attract  a  rapid  accession  of  settlers. 

The  attentiop  of  the  colony  has  been  du^cted  to  a  situation  still  far-  I  pohmm- 
her  north  than  the  Coal  river,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Port  Mac-  |  ^■■»*' 
luarrie  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Oxley,  whose  expedition  of  inland  discovery  took 
this  direction  after  having  traced  the  Macquarrie  river  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains 
u  fiir  as  possible.    Port  Macquarrie  is  situated  between  the  points  called  ''Smoky 
ToL.  II— Z I 
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Poinf '  and  << The  Three  Brothers,"  in  south  latitude  31"  23'  W.  lihaAheeam 
hy  Captain  Flinders.  Mr.  Oxley,  however,  discovered  that  it  had  a  D&iigableeD' 
trance,  and  that  the  adjoining  country  is  fine  and  fertile.  From  its  latitude  sangoise 
expectations  are  entertained  that  some  of  the  productions  of  warm  climates  wi^ 
succeed  in  this  place,  and  that  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities  maj  aris; 
between  it  and  the  settlements  of  the  more  souCherlj  and  temperate  climates,  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  both. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  more  inland  parts  in  die  iatitoiiei 
of  the  British  colonies,  as  the  only  specimen  yet  known  to  m  of  tlie 
interior  of  this  singular  continent  The  first  known  pass  leading  om 
these  mountains,  which  was  discovered  in  1814,  is  narrow,  and  at  one  place  has  ai 
steep  descent  towards  the  interior.  A  more  easy  communication  between  these 
new  regions  and  the  first  settlements  was,  in  1619,  discovered  by  ,an  expedition  d 
fifleen  days,  executed  by  a  large  stock-holder  of  the  name  of  Throsby.  Itislotiie 
south  of  the  one  first  discovered,  and  runs  through  lands  of  the  best  desciiptiGs. 
For  an  extent  of  200  miles  beyond  the  mountains  the  countiy  abounds  with  ncii 
herbage,  and  is  well  supplied  with  running  water.  As  long  as  the  riTera  Lacblsa 
and  Macquarrie  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  the  one  southerly  and  the 
other  northerly,  they  are  fed  by  a  profusion  of  rivulets;  but  when  they  begin  to  take 
a  westerly  course,  a  want  of  water  is  perceptible,  and  increases  with  the 
The  country  is,  in  general,  free  from  underwood,  and  in  many  places  has  no 
at  all.  Ba&urst  plains,  where  there  is  a  military  dep6t,  contains  60,000  acres, « 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  tree.  The  extensive  tract  of  country  thus  diflcoreredis 
less  adapted  for  increasing  population  than  the  easterly  territoxy,  in  consequence  (^ 
the  distance  and  coniparative  difiiculties  of  the  communication  between  it  and  cous* 
tries  already  peopled;  but  its  herbage  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  for  lire  stock: 
and  its  remote  situation  adapts  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  the 
speculations  of  the  grazier. 

scBtooT  ■»  I  From  the  materials  of  which  the  population  of  this  whole  colony  vi< 
•**'•  '  I  originally  composed,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  in  the  first  instanre. 
virtuous  and  orderly.  Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  several  individuals,  who  had  been 
transported  for  the  gross  ofiensiveness  of  their  actions  in  £urope,  ha?e  betakes 
themselves  to  a  virtuous  industry  ;  have  maintained  the  most  respectable  conduct: 
and  earned  the  rewiard  of  their  ameliorated  lives,  in  the  acquirement  of  a  comfon- 
able,  and  even  an  opulent  establishment.  The  prospects  of  success  which  the 
country  afibrds,  have  also  attracted  free  persons  from  Great  Britain,  who,  of  course. 
are  justly  viewed  as,  in  the  first  instance,  more  to  be  depended  on  than  conyictN 
Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  these  have,  by  their  ungenerous  principle^' 
JJJjyjjJS.  I  ^<^  ^^^^  systematic  and  unbending  aversion  to  the  society  of  any  qc*, 
onnuni.  |  dam  couvict,  however  meritorious,  created  more  mischief,  in  the  (orB  of 
division  and  discord,  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  example  of  aU  their  viitues- 
This  evil  can  only  be  counteracted  by  new  judicious  combinations,  for  the  e-^'*^ 
purpose  of  enabling  the  varieties  of  die  population  to  maintain  some  cordial  ioter- 
course,  guarded  by  regulations,  directed  to  the  prevention  of  all  the  had  co^ 
quences  of  hazardous  cotnmunications.  A  generous  forgetfiilness  of  faults,  exteodeo 
by  one  individual  to  another,  is  Bable  to  be  abused.     But  where  no  forgetfulne*  i^. 


understood  to  be  implied,  and  no  romantic  confidence  displayed,  yet  the  system  «J 
distance  not  suffered  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  necessary  to  secure  the  nitQI^' 
good  habits  of  all  concerned,  methods  the  most  conciliating  and  friendly  va^^^ 


openly  followed,  which  would  exhibit  points  worthy  of  the  approbation  and  M^ 
of  other  communities,  which  are  conceived  to  be  more  happily  constituted,  only  ^ 
cause  those  who  describe  them  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  gall  and 
wormwood  which  enter  their  composition.     We  have  been  informed  that  some  m 
viduals,  otherwise  respectable,  have  declined  to  sit  in  a  court  of  justice  with  any '^ 


who  had  been  forcibly  transported.     Legislative  enactments,  tending  to  ^^^^. 
such  fastidious  steps,  might  be  conceived ;  but  novel  legislation  is  always  a  d^ 
task,  and,  unless  adapted  to  circumstances  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  «**^J?^ 
with  an  enlightened  and  refined  policy,  might  be  productive  of  extensive  m^f^ 
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Tiischief*— >A  large  proportion  of  the  convicts,  however,  give  little  evidence  of  refor- 
mation in  their  principles  and  Uves. 

Agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts,  have  made  considerable  pro-  |  indaitry. 
zress  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony.  The  poverty  of  the  earliest  set^ 
:lers,  and  the  want  of  general  resources,  made  the  hoe  husbandry  necessary,  hut  the 
>loDgh  is  now  almost  universally  introduced  in  agriculture.  Several  of  the  convicts 
ATork  in  mechanical  arts  to  which  they  had  been  originally  educated,  and  thus  con- 
:ribute  to  the  conveniences  .of  life.  Some  individuals,  have  embarked  considerable 
r  Apital  in  various  manufactures,  such  as  woollen  cloths,  hats,  earthen  ware,  salt,  can- 
iles,  soap,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  establishments  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tin- 
men, rope-makers,  and  other  artificers.  Mr.  Wentworth  supposes  the  whole  capital 
invested  in  the  colonial  mt^ufactories  to  be  nearly  J§50,000.  Considerable  trade 
euad  income  are  derived  from  the  following  various  sources,: 

Expended  by  government,*      - --  J680,000 

Oitto         by  foreign  shipping, -        -  6,000 

Brought  annually  by  emigrants  and  convicts,       -....,  30,000 

Articles  of  export,  collected  from  the  adjacent  seas  and  shores;  as  seal- 
skins, fish  oil,  and  sandal-wood,          ......  15,000 

Produce  exported  to  Africa,  India,  and  north-western  Oceanica^            -  •  10,000 

Wool  grown  in  the  colony,        ........  10,000 

Other  sundries, -        -        -        -  6,000 


^167,000 


Van  IKemen't 
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The  government  collects,  from  various  taxations,  a  revenue  of  J&21,1S0. 

From  Port  Jackson  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  due  south,  as  far  as  Cape  Howe, 
where  it  turns  to  the  south-west.  '  The  country,  consisting  of  extensive  plains, 
terminates  in  Wilson's  promontory,  which  is  the  sou^ern  extremity  of  the  whole 
continent. 

The  large  Island  of  Yan  Diemen,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  de- 
scribe in  this  places  is  separated  from  New  South  Wales  by  a  channel 
called  Basses  Strait,  which  is  100  mites  broad,  and  contains  a  great  many  small  isl- 
ands. It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  44°  of  south  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 145®  and  149°  of  cast  longitude^  It  was  discovered  in  1644  by  Tasroan,  who 
named  it  Yan  Diemen's  land,  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  governor-general  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  New  Holland  till  1797,  when 
C^aptain  Flinders,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship  Reliance,  and  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon, 
discovered  Port  Dalrymple  on  its  north  coast,  circumnavigated  the  island,  and,  on 
returning  to  Sidney,  represented  it  as  a  promising  country  for  a  new  colonial  settle- 
ment. 

In  1803  the  first  English  settlement  was  formed  at  Risdon,  consisting  of  a  few 
convicts  from  Port  Jackson,  and  a  small  military  and  civil  establishment. 

In  1804,  an  establishment  under  Lieut.  Colonel  CoUins  was  removed  from  Port 
Philip  in  Bass's  Strait,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  the  south  of  Yan  Die- 
men's  island,  to  the  very  place  where  Hobart  Town,  the  present  capital,  stands. 
About  the  year  1811  the  dependency  of  Norfolk  island  was  abandoned;  and  its  in- 
habitants were  chiefly  removed  to  this  island,  part  being  settled  on  the  Derwent,  above 
Ilobart  Town,  in  a  place  hence  called  New  Norfolk,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  called  Norfolk  Plains,  near  the  village  of  Laun- 
ceston,  previous^  foi:;med. 

The  aborigines  of  this  island  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Port 
Jacks6n,  and  other  parts  of  New  Holland;  but  their  complexions  are  of 
a  deeper  black,  and  their  hair  more  universally  woolly.  They  are  deficient  in  some 
of  the  arts  practised  by  the  former.  They  have  no  sort  of  canoes,  and  in  moving 
across  streams  or  narrow  channels,  merely  make  use  of  the  rudest  temporary  rafts. 

•  Wentworth's  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Their  spears  are  heavier  and  worse  made;  and,  in  throwing  them,  they  make  use o( 
no  wooden  rest,  like  those  of  the  continental  tribes.  Their  hots,  however,  are  moci 
better  formed.  Their  hinguage  is  totally  distinct  from  any  one  spoken  on  the  con- 
tinent. Their  tempers  are  less  ferocious,  and  their  countenances  more  bamaDetba 
those  of  the  New  Hollahders.  They  have  shown  themselves  less  disposed  to  enter- 
tain dread,  distrust,  and  hostiUty  to  theur  European  visiters,  till  a  very  lamentable  <n> 
cunrence  converted  their  unsuspecting  friendliness  into  wdl-founded  tenor,  and  in- 
placable  antipathy.  A  military  officer,  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-goremor, 
took  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  a  large  party  of  them  to  the  English  settlemeiit, 
though  accompanied  by  the  emblems  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  ordered  his  neo 
to  receive  them  with  musket  shot,  by  which  a  dreadful  havock  was  produced.  Tlx 
bad  opinion  formed  of  the  settlers  in  consequence  of  Ihat  event  has  been  roost  prolis- 
biy  confirmed  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  those  run-away  Englishmen,  who,  under  the 
name  of  bush-rangers,  lead  the  lives  of  plunderers  amidst  the  extensive  wilds  of  tli» 
new  country.  The  women  are  better  formed,  of  more  agreeable  aspect,  and  clean- 
lier in  their  habits,  than  those  of  New  Holland.  They  do  not^  like  them,  practise 
the  amputation  of  part  of  the  little  finger.  Some  of  them  have  formed  temponir 
intimacies  with  the  sailors  belonging  to  English  vessels  in  the  sea  trade,  who  vk 
Uie  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  some  specimens  of  a  mixed  breed  have  been  pro- 
duced of  Bt  copper  colour,  said  to  be  handsome,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  large  black 
eyes,  the  whites  of  which  are  tinged  with  blue,  good  teeth,  and  well-formed  hk> 
Sometimes  the  natives  have  been  found  naked,  sometimes  clothed  in  kangaroo  skios: 
the  women  have  generally  more  or  less  covering. 

aimtte.  I  The  climate  of  this  island  has  been  found  singularly  salubrious  for  the 
European  constitution.  Neither  the  summers  nor  the  winters  are  subject  to  gresi 
extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  mountains  the  snow  lies  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  in  the  valleys  never  longer  than  a  few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  is 
the  latter  is  about  60'',  and  the  range  from  36''  to  80''. 

MiMmuiiM.  I  This  island  contains  several  mountains  of  considerable  elevatioc. 
The  principal  one  is  called  the  Table  Mountain,  situated  immediately  behind  Uobwi 
Town,  and  ascertained  to  be  3964  feet  in  height.  Its  immediate  vicinity  is  liable  to 
violent  blasts,  which  seldom  last  more  than  three  hours.  Towards  the  western  part 
of  the  island  there  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  called  the^Westem  Mountains,  about  d5(N) 
feet  in  height.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  hUls  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  but 
none  that  can  be  called  mountains. 

Bimn,         I      The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  running  to  the  south,  aw 
the  Tamar,  running  to  the  north.     The  banks  of  these  two  have  attracted  the  ear- 
liest colonial  settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  their  months,  affiP* 
ing  excellent  harbours  for  shipping,  and  still  more  from  the  excellence  of  the^ 
along  their  banks.     Their  tributaries  rise  near  one  another  in  the  centre  of  ^ 
island,  and  an  easy  communication  is  kept  up  in  this  direction  through  the  interior* 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  coast.     To  the  east  of  the  Derwent  ^"^i5* 
river  called  the  Coal  river,  which  runs  into  a  marine  lake  called  Pitt  Water.   ^ 
river  Tamar  is  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  agricultural  value  of  its  ban^ 
although  towards  the  mouth  the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.     Fort  Dalrymple,  at 
mouth  of  this  river,  is  beset  with  reefs  and  shallows,  which  render  the  entrance 
gerous  for  vessels  in  foul  weather.     On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  t^^  ^^■ 
supposed  from  their  direction  to  proceed  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  flow  lo 
head  of  a  deep  creek,  called  Macquarrie  Harbour.     Two  others  Wlintoanop^ 
farther  to  the  south,  called  Port  Davey.     A  small  river,  called  the  Huon,  runs  « 
Table  MountaiQ  straight  south,  and  empties  itself  into  a  creek  at  thd  month  oi 

Derwent  uhaSbcea 

i^«*-  I      This  island  has  numerous  and  extensive  lakes.    One  which  *^ 

visited,  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Mountains,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  ^1"^^ 

8,  giving  origin  to  riveff  ij     _, 


and  supposed  to  have  several  overflowing  points,  giving  origin  to  nvers »  ^^^ 
directions.    There  is  one  called  Lemon's  lake,  besides  several  otheifl  m  ^ 

I  island. 

I      The  western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  coasts,  are  high 
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>ut  aflbid  Dwnerotts  baja,  creeks,  and  haiboun.  The  north  coast  is  generally  low 
uid  sandy.  Derwent  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  M acquarrie  harbour 
Ls  di£Ebiilt  (^entrance,  but  when  entered  affords  safe  anchorage. 

The  natural  trees  of  this  island  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  |  v^secatioB. 
N'ew^  Holland.  But  no  cedar,  mahogany,  or  rosewood,  has  been  found  here.  There 
s  a  species  of  oak,  called  black^iirood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  serve  as  good 
substitutes  for  these  useful  trees*  The  Huon  pine  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the 
-ivera  of  Macquarrie  harbour.  The  inctigenous  botany  is,  like  that  of  New  Holland, 
exceedingly  scanty  in  articles  fit  for  ^man  sustenance.  Labiilardi^re  describes 
-aany  new  plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  their  flowers  and 
biia^e.  The  sands  produce  a  species  of  pldntago^  called  incwpidaiuSf  which 
i^  a.  good  salad,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  this  island  furnishes.  In 
lie  woods  of  the  interior  a  new  species  of  ficMeg  is  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
3ateci  by  the-  natives.  Those  useful  plants  introduced  by  the  British,  which  are 
adapted  lo  the  latitude  of  the  country,  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 

The  best  known  wild  ftnimalip  of  Van  Diemen's  island  are  the  kan-  |  ABiauOfc 
yaroo,  the  emu,  the  opossum,*  the  squirrel,  the  bandycoot,  the  kangaroo  rat,  and  the 
[>pos8um-*hyfBna.  The  native  dog  of  New  Holland  is  here  unknown'.  Yet  the  flocks 
3r  the  settlers  are  not  for  that  reason  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  for 
iiere  is  a  sort  of  panther  which  occasionally  commits  dreadful  havock  among  Uiem. 
[t  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  sometimes,  measuring  six  feet  between  the  mouth 
a.nd  the  end  of  the  tail.  But  it  is  of  a  cowardly  nature,  and  invariably  flies  from  the 
approach  of  man.  Among  the  numerous  birds  of  these  regions  there  is  one  called 
the  wattle  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  snipe,  which  is  here  reckoned  a  great  deUcacy. 
Oysters  are  in  great  perfection,  and  the  rocks  are  literally  covered  with  muscles. 
Some,  though  not  all  of  the  poisonous  serpents  found  in  New  Holland,  are  also  seen 
here.  Among  these  are  one  called  the  black  snake,  resembling  a  piece  of  burned 
stick,  and  another  called  the  yellow-brown  snake. 

This  island  produces  copper,  iron,  alum,  coal,  slate,  limestome,  as-  |  Mincnii. 
bestos,  and  basalt,  all  in  great  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  copper.  It  also 
afibrds  cornelian,  rock  crystal,  chrysolite,  jasper,  marble,  and  many  petnfactions.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston  diere  are  mountains  of  iron*ore,  which  must  prove 
a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  island  when  once  it  ia  sufiiciently  populous.  Coal  also 
is  met  with  in  extensive  beds,  particularly  near  Macquarrie  harbour,  where  an  attempt 
is  just  made  to  work  it  by  means  of  convicts,  under  the  control  of  a  party  of  mih* 
tary.*    The  success, of  this  attempt  is  as  yet  imknown. 

Yan  Diemen's  Island  is  divided  into  two  counties,  Buckingham  in  the 
south,  and  Cornwall  in  the  north.  The  capital  of  Buckingham,  county 
is  Hobart  Town.  This  place  is  described  in  the  official  account  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie's  visit  in  1821,  as  exhibiting  a  roost  encouraging  contrast  in  its  present  state 
to  its  appearance  in  181 1,  the  period  of  his  former  visit.  Instead  of  wretched  huts 
and  cott^es,  of  which  it  had  then  consisted,  there  were  substantial  buildings  laid  out 
io  regular  streets ;  severaTof  the  houses  were  of  two  stories,  and  in  a  respectable  style 
of  architecture.  It  contained  the  usual  public  buildings,  four  water-mills,  a  sig^ial 
post,  and  telegraph.  The  people  discovered  much  industry  and  enterprise,  and  a 
plan  was  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  commodious  quay. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  does  not  differ  materially  from  Buckinghamshire,  being 
equally  fertile,  and  rather  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  lower  and  better  watered.  The  settled  parts  are  all  on  the  Tamar  river,  and 
in  its  vicinity.  The  village  of  Launceston  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of 
a  tributary  called  the  South  £sk  with  the  Tamar :  but,  since  the  establishment  has 
been  formed  at  George  Town,  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  the  chief  place  in 
the  county.  The  situation  selected  for  George  Town  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful, 
and  well  supplied  with  water,  but,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  better  fitted  for 
keeping  up  die  communication  between  this  part  of  the  colony  and  other  countries 

*  M9.  Letters  firom  Lieut.  Governor  to  the  Colomal  Office.    MS.  Lettect  from  Surgeon 
Spence*  appointed  on  the  expedition,  and  otben.    Ta. 
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by  sea.    Grovernor  Blacquarne  has  marked  out  four  other  situatioiiB  for  townalupe  m 
the  interior,  along  the  basins  of  the  Tamar  and  Derwent. 

In  all  the  inhabited  parts  good  roads  have  been  made  between  Hobart  Town  and 
the  different  settlements. 

EaEporti.  I  The  exports  from  this  island  consist  of  cattle,  sheep,  wood,  floor, 
corned  meats,  dried  fish,  hides,  barilla,  tanning  bark,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  and  spars. 
It  appears  from  the  notices  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  that  vessels  have  sailed  for  tie 
Mauritius  and  other  foreign  parts,  laden  with  1200  sheep  or  fifty  cows  at  a  time.* 
Wool  has  every  appearance  of  becoming  a  staple  commodity  in  this  counffy,  o^ 
both  its  quantity  and  quality  have  been  very  much  improved  by  the  introductioa  of 
the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  found  to  succeed  as  weU,  if  not  betteiv  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  great  fertility  of  the  land,  with  the  present  scanty 
state  of  its  nascent  population,  enables  it  to  export  com  and  other  landed  produce, 
wherever  a  market  presents  itselC  When  the  crops  on  the  river  Hawke^Mny,  in 
the  parent  colony,  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1817,  about  20,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
besides  3S0  tons  of  potatoes,  were  sent  from  this  isl^d  to  supply  the  deficiencT 
thus  unexpectedly  created.  Persons  zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  a 
sense  strictly  commerchd,  have  been  very  desirous  timt  the  liberty  of  brewing  and 
distilling  liquors  from  grain,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ezportatioD,  whidi  has 
hitherto  been  withheld  by  the  colonial  regulations,  should  be  gnmted  to  Uie  sutlers. 
The  prevailing  passion  for  these  articles,  with  all  the  mischiefs  attending  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  quantities  made  are  subservient,  forms  at 
presents  a  necessary  element  in  commercial  and  political  economy ;  and  the  impor- 
tant problem  is  not  yet  settied,  how  mankind  might  be  dehvered  from  their  evil  coo- 
sequences  without  the  creation  of  fresh  mischiefs  ? — A  court  of  civil  and  crinanal 
justice  is  established  at  Hobart  Town,  but  pleas  exceeding  the  value  <^  J650,  and 
capital  criminal  trials,  are  removed  to  Sydney.  On  the  whole,  tUs  country  preseets 
at  this  moment  such  an  encouraging  aspect,  that,  for  those  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain who,  in  their  own  country,  labour  under  a  want  of  satis&ctory  prospects  froio 
the  appUcation  of  a  small  capital,  and  possess  the  means  requisite  for  undertaking  a 
distant  emigration.  Van  Diemen's  island  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible  countij, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  to  it  is  consequently  very  strong.  For  a  few  years  three 
or  four  vessels  annually  have  sailed  from  Britain,  laden  with  emigrants  possessed  of 
more  or  less  capital.  Not  only  entire  families,  but  neighbourhoods  and  clans  hare 
in  some  instances  embarked  in  that  distant  speculation,  that,  while  each  establishes 
his  own  fortune,  they  may  encourage  and  comfort  one  another's  efibrts,  by  kee]Mfig 
up  those  habits  of  social  intercourse  which  had  been  formed  in  their  native  countir. 
staiktiHd  In  a  small  tract  on  Van  Diemen's  island,  by  Mr.  Evans,  surveyor- 

'*'*'^  general,  a  table  is  given  containing  the  names  of  all  the  settlers  to  whoQ 

lands  have  been  assigned,  with  the  number  of  acres  given  to  each.  In  this  table 
there  are  the  names  of  694  persons,  of  whom  only  309  have  lands  to  the  extent  of 
1000  acres,  and  all  the  latter  have  under  500,  except  sixty.  The  largest  estate  (3000 
acres)  is  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Davey.  Horatio  William  Mason,  Eluubetli 
Peterson,  and  Edward  Abbot,  have  each  2000,  and  other  six  have  1200  or  upwards. 
The  British  government  gives  to  emigrants  among  its  own  subjects,  lands  in  prc^xv- 
tion  to  the  capital  which  they  take  along  with  them.  None  get  any  encouragemetf 
who  take  less  than  £bOO  Sterling.  These  generally  receive  a  grant  of  500  acres ; 
but  the  extent  given  is  in  some  measure  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  No 
person  is  prohibited  by  the  British  laws  from  settling  at  his  own  risk,  but  some  friends 
of  that  new  world  wish  that  greater  positive  encouragement  were  given  to  virtuous 
persons  in  the  humblest  spheres  of  Ufe,  whose  society  might  operate  ^s  a  correcting 
ingredient  in  the  motely  population. 


Two.raecet- 
■iveyean 


Acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in  1819,        -        -        -        •  89,746 

Ditto  in  1820, 116,641 

Horses,  male  and  female,  in  1819,           ....  363 

Ditto  in  1820,        ....:...  411 

*  Sec  the  Sydney  Gazette^  July  18, 1818. 
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Homed  c«ttle  in  I819»  - 23,124 

Ditto  in  1820^ 28,838 

Sheep  in  1819,      -        -        - 172,129 

Ditto  in  1820,        -        -        -        ...        .        .       182,468 

Free  persons  and  settlers  in  1819,    -        -        Men  887 

Women    411 
Children    674 


1,972 


Ditto  in  1820, Men        1111 

Women     530 
Children  1060 


2,701 


Convicts  in  1819,    -        -        -        -        -        Men        1954 

Women     278 


2,232 


Ditto  in  1820,         .....        Men        3107 

Women     370 


3,477 


Soathctn 
thfvet  of  New 

Hftllatitl- 


We  now  return  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  on  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  whole  coast,  from  this  to  Cape  Farewell,  in  129°  56'  of  east 
longitude,  receives  from  M.  P6ron  the  designation  of  Napoleon's  Land,  but  Captains 
Grant  and  Flinders,  who  had  previously  vidted  a  large  portion  of  it,  have  given  the 
places  names  different  from  those  of  the  French  navigators. 

Mr.  Bass,  after  having  turned  the  southern  point  of  New  Holland,  discovered 
Western  Port,  a  superb  basin,  which,  when  more  minutely  explored  by  Baudin's  ex- 
pedition, was  found  to  contain  two  islands.  Governor  King's  Bay,  in  which  Port 
Phflip  is  situated,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Grant  in  1800.  This  English  naviga- 
tor believed  that  he  had  foUowed  the  coast  from  the  142d  degree  of  east  longitude 
to  146°  45';*  but  it  appears  from  the  longitude  which  he  assigns  to  Cape  Otway,  the 
Cape  Marengo  of  the  French,  that  his  discoveries  must  have  begun  a  degree  farther 
west  than  he  thought.  His  Cape  Northumberland  corresponds  to  the  Cape  Boufflers 
of  the  French,  and  his  Cape  Bridgewater  to  their  Cape  Montaigne.  But  his  island 
of  Lady  Julia  Percy*  is  badly  delineated,  and,  according  to  the  more  exact  observa- 
tions of  Baudin  and  Freycinet,  cannot  have  the  extent  which  he  assigns  to  it< 

This  coast  seems  to  contain  several  fertile  places.  Cape  Otway  and  |  ProdQctkiM. 
Cape  Northumberland  are  covered  with  fine  forests.  The  large  gum-bearing  trees 
prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Philip  and  Western  Port  In  that  quarter  there 
are  some  extremely  hard  and  heavy  kinds  of  timber,  among  which  is  a  species  of 
acajoo.t  Different  sorts  of  apples  and  wild  plums  grow  here,  likewise  some  legu- 
minous species,  which  seem  to  be  adapted  for  human  sustenance.  There  is  a  spe- 
cies of  indigo,  and  a  grass- which  has  been  called  kangaroo  grass.  Besides  the  ani- 
mals common  to  the  whole  continent,  wolves;{;  and  wild  catB§  have  been  |  qutdrapedfc 
found  here.  Some  traces  of  a  very  large  quadruped  have  been  believed  to  be  'ob- 
served. Among  its  numberless  biids  are  distinguished  some  beautiful  parroquets, 
as  the  PsUiacua  fimhriattUj  and  iabuany  the  laughing  bird,  and  the  bell  bird.jl  The 
cries  of  a  flock  of  the  latter  resemble  the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the  necks  or  wagon 
horses,  announcing  their  approach  at  a  distance.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and 
there  is  excellent  salmon  in  the  rivers. 

*  Grtnt's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Biicovery,  p.  68,  &&  London,  1803. 
t  Tuckej's  Voyage  to  esUblish  a  Colony  at  Port  Philip,  p.  167,  326, 230. 
^  Idem,  p.  201.  S  Grant,  p.  159.  I  Ideiii»  p.  112. 
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Mb      /      TlwiabMtMalaofaeteeoaBladSariiamoueaaoaier,  botbinm 
mad  Am   wAraiaJ  duumeUir.    Captaia  Gnat  waw  «^  men  who  approach  te 

ZV^^*^,  ^^'^  <*•  "^T^  rw  JITJ^u'!^:'^  accuse  them  rfca* 

^^^^    be  better  fanned,  «id  brem  viUages  under  chiefe,  who  deck  thTfc^ 

%^««  of  the  black  awan,  pamt  their  bodies  with  red  ^L^  ^ 

„d  an>  earned  en  the  .houldere  of  their  subiecta  t     R..^rt.•^^  ^ 

'^ty  aeaae  of  lis  power,  «,d  a  ferociou.  wd  bSLtSi^if  '^  "T 

,/  h-Wf  the,  a^  the  most  di.g««ing  '^:^']^^  ^ 

f^'^^t*>aMntryaromd  Weiitem  Port,  provided  with  water  and  wooH  ««fc  ^  . 
T  «Bii»«*'*  •''**^'  ■  promiaing  locaJity  for  a  EuioDean^taKK.K!l    .'  "?^  "M 

which  <»««d  ft.  CO..I,  ^  ui.  qa.SS,ZJ5irrr^  "°*"  »f  «»** 


wbicn  corereo  me  coaat,  and  the  quantity,  no  Jem.  »«-j  J^ 7^  "****"  <»»  sea-biHs 
with  which  the  sea  awarmedj  jj  WeCSTorP.!^"''  "^""'^  '^  ^'^^ 
w«rt,  the  face  of  the  country  begine  to  cC^  MoST'"?  j'^'^''  P^j**''*  ^  ft. 
oj*ac  more  indented  in  the  ehore, T^m.  to  S      ,u^  ?  *»'«  »*<*™'.  a^- 

rn  ^,  '''••f  h  "  eighty-three  rS  K  L  fiS?.*^*  P"^  **f  »*•  ^^-^^^ 
broad.  Thm  gulf  i,  bounded  on  the  north-ww  b^.^?P^°*^l*^  **»  twentr-s.r 
exactly  hke  a  boot,  and  enda  in  SpencSs  cjo^  1?  hf *™'^7"«'' «  «hape.' 

lork  Pemnsula  is  SDencer'a  a«M  k««  ^T  ""  ™«  west  side  c- 
Catastrophe.  In  the  middle  of  iK  e?J«,2^h.  ''**"  ^"P«  SpenceTSrCal 
French  feerthier's  islands.  ThT^'^^^'^Z  "T  '•''"•*•'  ««"S  b,X 
jennmates  m  two  chamiels  too  ahSwK^Khe  r»  •'  ""*'  *•*«  country,  at. 
ferther.  The  existence  of  a  laree  rivir  in  fw!  «i  9"«"«na  schooner  to  einl^- 
^  not  confirmed  by  any  diSi^Tbe  o^te^'^S*'  •»"*  '^^  P^o^^^ 
of  the  neijshbouring  sea.  Yet  it  is  possible  thaT  the  ^.T^l"  *«  *«*«'  here  and ,)  r 
•n  a  direcuon  somewhat  different  frim  the  eSct^^^f  ^  "*""«  "'«"  """V  «<>» 
western  shore  we  find  a  harbour,  which  wL  SX  ^r-""  ""vigators.  On  ..^ 
one  of  the  finest  and  safest  in  N^w  HollSd  I„  »ife*'\*^"''*^''  ^«rt  Champa^J 
•t «  formed,  the  bottom  is  excellent,  a^JThe'  deoA  iL^'^r*  "*'"«  ''"*°»  of  S 

theveryshore.     The  mouth  of  it  is  pTotJcted  bf  1^  JT  **" '?  twelre  fathonT,. 

miles  m  circumference.    Its  shores  DresMr.  7     .  ^""ge'*  wiand,  about  tw^l,e 

monotony  of  those  of  the  neighKS  beiTZit  T"^  *«  *«  ^^mwt  . 

thick  forests.     M.  P6,on  found^no  fre^rWateTfufS^  f '^^''*^  '^  corered^r'. 

oTorc-irrn^v'-^  '-'---tr^jeuTbT^^^^^ 

^J*^ .  I  w£  t;;«rsot';  tss  *:  «s  ^^r?^^«'  - «-  --».  - 

Phnders  lost  one  of  his  boats  with  a  numbTof  Z^  T^^^-  Here  Cawa.r 
Correa  the  coast,  which  contains  a  cSk  or  171.  „  ^^^^  ^"P*  ^^"l"  »»  C^;^ 
Lewis  Bay  presents  an  extent  of  coastof  m««^i.  V*  '^*"  "^w'T  exaniW^ 
tors  saw  several  fins  belomrinir  to  th^JnK,?*  .*'S.f*"*^  ™'«».  where  our ^^^ 
rous  on  the  Dutch  charts.  ^PetSt^  j*^  ^''«  "'»»*'  here  are  v^^«l^ 
<«cupy  a  laige  space  b^veif^S.  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^"^  N^  2  ^^ 

•  G«nt,  p.  11^  „5 

♦  P<ron,  u  3Jr_324.  t  Ttackey.  p.  iro-irs. 

»  P^roo,  i.  p.  327. 
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\^S/Suy^*B  Land  begiiui  about  the  Ittd  degree  of  longitude,  and  the  coast  |  snorti^ 
?;'i  this  part  runs  almost  due  west,  giving  a  much  greater  breadth  to  this  tast  continent 
in  its  northern  than  in  its  southern  part  This  also  teiminates  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  southeni  shore  of  New  Holland.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discoverer 
haa  lefl  us  no  circumstantial  description  of  it  Two  modem  travellers,  Vancouver 
and  d'Entrecasteaux,  have  minutely  examined  its  western  |>art;  but  the  east  part, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  gulf,  by  turning  somewhat  to  the  north,  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  now  is. 

D'JSntrecaateaux  only  once  anchored  on  this  dangerous  coast  Le*  I  ^^^"^S^ 
grand's  Bay,  the  place  where  he  made  some  stay,  is  a^vast  baon,  pro*  |  mOmm. 
tected  by  more  than  twenty  islets,  rocks,  and  shallows.t  Some  of  these  islets  are 
composed  of  granite,  containing  black  mica.  There  «re  likewise  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  black  schorl.  Other  islets  have  on  their  highest  parts  calcareous  rock,  in 
horizontal  strata.  The  rock  is  fine-grained,  with  some  small  cavities,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  shells.  The  shore  of  the  continent  consists  of  a  calcareous  sand, 
sometimes  in  heaps.  Fresh  water  is  found  at  moderate  distances  from  the  sea.  At 
a  distance  of  four  hours'  wdUdng  a  large  lake  was  found,  the  margins  of  which  were 
marshy  on  the  side  towards  tiie  sea,«with  which  it  communicated. 

Among  the  plants  which  Labillardiere  observed  in- this  wild  country,  I  £|*£2JiS^^ 
so  aeldom  visited  by  any  European,  are  several  new  species  of  the  new  |  di^m. 
genus  called  Bank$ia  by  Forster,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Hiymdea;  also  the 
&§cahfpim  comulo,  a  new  species.;  a  new  papilionaceous  species,  called  Ckorizema 
Uicifoiia;  and  fmother  new  plant  approaching  to  the  genus  /m,  and  denominated 
JbUgozmUkns  nfa.  On  the  sandy  bordem  of  the  sea  was  found  the  grass  known 
under  the  name  of  Spimfex  8^unro9u$ ;  and  a  beautiful  jspecies  of  Leptoapermumf 
with  silvery  leaves*^  Among  the  animals  are  found  the  small  seal  of  Buffon,  but 
the  head  is  smaller  &an  the  neck,  and  the  ears  are  conical,  and  not  open,  as  described 
by  that  naturalist  Among  the  birds  are  the  Croe/and  hwrgamaster  of  Buffon;  the 
penguin,  called  JlpioMdyia  minor ;  the  Molucca  parroquet,  swans,  and  cassowaries, 
which  were  seen  by  the  French  navigators.  In  December,  one  of  the  summer 
montiis  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  weather  was  cold  enough  to  oblige  them  to  use 
fires ;  it  was  in  the  mean  time  very  rainy.  Some  savages  were  seen  in  a  stete  of 
complete  nudify,  but  they  kept  aloof  from  their  visiters. 

Tancouver  stopped  chiefly  at  King  George's  Sound,  one  oi  the  best  xfag  ototgtft 
harbours  on  this  coast  The  naturalist  Menzies,  one  of  his  companions,  ^"""^ 
made  some  curious  observations  on  the  country.  The  shores  contain  hills  of  mid* 
dling  hetghti  and  some  high  rocks,  the  feet  of  which  were  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
worn  by  ike  waves  of  the  troubled  ocean.  In  the  interior  are  mountains  of  lime* 
stone  or  sandstone,  the  whitish  and  notched  surfiices  of  which,  in  some  measure, 
resendile  ruinous  buildings.  The  country  near  Cape  BaMhead  is  principally  com- 
posed of  ssral ;  a  substanoe  not  only  found  on  the  sea-shore,  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  aj^ning  hills,  which  were  computed  to  have  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet 
The  coral  retains  its  natural  appearance,  and  is  of  various  degrees  of  friability.§ 
There  are  likewise  some  chalky  soils,  granite  and  quartz  rocks,  and  marshes  covered 
with  turf,  and  impregaated  with  ochre.  The  cHorate  appeared  to  our  navigators  to 
be  agreeable  and  h^thy.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  In 
the  forests,  which  were  of  easy  access,  and  not  diflicult  to  penetrate,  trees  were  ob- 
served bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  holly ;  others  n^hich  seemed  to  be  the  gum- 
bearing  species  found  in  New  ^outh  Wales ;  and  two  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods. 
Yultoies,  parroquets,  parrots,  and  a  variety  of  small  singing  birds,  peopled  the  woods. 
Pelicans,  ducks,  and  black  swans,  made  their  appearance  in  great  abundance.  The 
natives  seemed  to  be  a  wandering  race ;  their  villages,  recenUy  deserted,  were  com- 
posed of  wretched  huts,  in  the  shape  of  hdf  a  bee-hive. 

*  Detbrosset,  Hiitoire  des  Narigttioiis  anz  Terrei  Australei,  i.  p.  342. 
^     t  Ronel,  Voyage  de  d'EntrecMteauz,  i.  p.  213. 

#  I^UUrdi^re,  vol.  i.  p.  402, 404^  412.  §  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  621  sad  77. 

ToL.  n.— d  A  . 
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Mount  Gardner,  near  Port  George,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vokanic  cone.* 
uwms  LtnA  I  That  part  of  New  Holland  which  projects  more  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, has  the  name  of  Lewtn's  Land,  from  the  Dutch  word  for  '^  the  Lioness,''  which 
was  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  that  touched  at  it.  Its  houndaries  are  arbiiran. 
We  shall  first  take  notice  of  the  promontory,  which  forms  three  capes,  HameliA 
Mentelle,  and  Naturaliste.  Near  the  last^f  these,  Depuch,  the  naturalist,  fouodi 
beautiful  granite,  in  regular  and  veiy  numerous  layers,  which  elucidated  a  contested 
oe<«iiipiier's  point  itt  mineralogy.  Geographer's  Bay,  which  was  discoveied  in  fiao- 
B*r-  din's  expedition,  has  marshy  coasts,  with  sah  pools,  tantaliung  the  eye 

with  the  counterfeited  appearance  of  a  river.  Here  some  feeble,  wild,  and  stupid 
ravages  lead  wandering  lives.  Yet  they  had  formed  plantations  of  trees,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  intended  for  devotional  meetings;  and  they  had  drawn  some 
regular  figures,  to  which  a  mysterious  meaning  seemed  to  have  been  attached.  The 
ground,  though  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  particularly  the  MehUueoj  the  Aoftliior- 
rh^Of  and  a  fine  close  sod,  seemed  to  be  impregnated  only  with  brackish  watei.j 
Here  were  seen  the  phenomena  of  the  mtroige,  with  its  varying  illusioss. 
KdcTiUad.  EdePs  Land  comprehends  the  middle  part  of  the  west  coast   Swan 

swraHiferl  Rivcr,  explored  for  fifly-six  miles  of  its  course  by  M.  Bailly,  waters  a 
low  country,  which  is  pervaded  by  limestone  strata,  and  covered  with  beautiful  £«cfl^ 
hfpiif  on  the  branches  of  which  were  seen  countless  flocks  of  beautiful  parrots.t 
The  shallows  prevented  this  navigator's  boat  from  proceeding  farther.  Hepei- 
ceived  a  loAy  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance.  Ue  heard  a  bellowuig  much  louder 
than  that  of  an  6x  from  among  the  reeds  on  the  river  side,  which  made  him  suspect 
that  a  large  quadruped  lay  somewhere  near  him.  This  circumstance  is  the  wxmt 
remarkable,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  and  faithful  Dampier,  that  be  fouod,  nev 
Shark's  Bay,  the  head  and  skeleton  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  gathered  some  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  animal,  which  were  a  Uttle  bent«§ 

The  country  in  which  Swan  River  is  situated  is  called,  in  some  mape,  Dinniogs 
Land* 

To  the  north  of  this  river  the  land  seems  to  have  a  moderate  elevatioD.  h  & 
skirted  with  sandy  islands,  breakers,  and  coral  reefs.  The  isle  of  KoUsest  a»l 
Houtman's  Abrolhos,  where  Pelsart  was  shipwrecked,  are  the  best  known  poiob. 
Pelsart  found  the  coast  of  the  mam  land  destitute  of  plants  and  trees,  and  coym 
with  large  ant*hills  like  huts;  the  air  was  full  of  flies,  and  fresh  water  was  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  || 

DTfindnttht'b  I  D'Eudracht's  Land^  or  the  land  of  harmony,  has  a  veiy  low  c«^ 
I'Bd.  I  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the  interior  at  a  distance  of  ^  o^ 

The  sandy  country  round  the  large  bay,  called  "Shark's  Bay,"  produces  aea-feoo^'' 
brambles,  and  a  long  grass,  growing  in  detached  tufls. 

PMdoMiQm.  I  The  Pierocarpus  dmcoy  the  mango,  and  some  other  trees,  alf<>  ^^ 
here;  the  trunks  are  very  tluck,  but  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Jhm^^^^P 
that  he  saw  rabbits  with  extremely  short  fore  legs.  These  were  kangar<>08.  ^^ 
guana  lizards  here  ate  very  large,  and  their  appearance  made  this  intell^ 
navigator  shudder.  IT  The  trees  and  shrubs  had  generally  blue  flowenk  ^^^^^ 
iMittKtMni.  I  to  M.  P^ron  this  whole  coast  is  covered  with  petrified  shell-fifih,  and  (^ 
plants  are  very  oflen  encrusted  with  petrified  matter.  The  unfoitonate  o*''^- 
Riche  remarked,  that  a  new  Perseus  seemed  to  have  carried  off  a  second  hetd 
Medusa  on  these  wonderful  shores.  The  incrustations  are  formed  with  exti*^ 
dinary  rapidity.  They  were  found  covering  the  shrubs,  the  remains  itf  aoimal^ 
even  portions  of  their  excrements.**  . . 

shukHflay.    I      The  peninsula  of  P^on  divides  the  inner  part  of  Shark's  Bay  ^ 
two  gulfs,  called  by  the  French  Howe  Freyeinet  and  Havre  Hamdm,  both  of  wok' 

*  Atlas  da  Voysge  sux  Terret  Auatrales,  pi.  vi.  fig^  1. 

t  P^ron,  i.  p.  77.    Leschenault's  Journal,  MS.  .if 

*  Bailly,  quoted  by  Pfcron,  i.  178,  &c.  §  Dampicr's  Voyage,  ir.  ?•  ii*^' 
I  Debrossea,  t.  i.  p.  454. 

1  Dampier,  vol.  iv.  p.  101—104.    Edition  in  12mo.  Amsterdam. 
••  F€ron,  Meraoire  sur  quelques  faits,  &c. 
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afTord  good  anchorage.  Fresh  water  seems  to  be  every  where  wanting ;  Tegetation 
laBguishes  ;  but  the  seals,  the  whales,  and  fish  of  ail  kinds,  including  the  large  aea- 
serpents,  render  (he  sea  as  populous  as  the  land  is  desolate.  The  islands  called 
Dorre  and  Dirk-Hartog,  though  very  sandy,  support  shrubs  of  mimosa^  and  a  great 
number  of  kangaroos.* 

De  Witfs  Land  comprehends  all  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Ho.*  I  i>ewiu«» 
land,  part  of  which  is,  in  some  maps,  denominated  '*  Dampier's  Land.-'  |  ^^*^ 
It  is  the  least  knOMm  of  the  whole.  Baudid's  expedition  has  not  cleared  up  any  one 
of  the  doubts  to  which  the  researches  and  conjectures  of  Dampier  had  given  origin. 
This  English  navigator  had  examined  four  or  five  points  of  the  coast,  and  was  per- 
suaded ^at  they  belonged  to  a  leng  chain  of  islands,  beyond  wbich,  as  beyond  the 
Sunda  islands,  vast  gulfs,  and  perhaps  an  inland  sea  would  be  found.  All 
this  coast,  says  Dampier,  is  covered  with  a  sucbession  of  sandy  downs. 
For  half  the  year  the  north-west  winds  urge  the  waves  with  violence 
against  the  coasts,  «nd  render  the  tides  extremely  irregular.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  is  covered  with  marine  plants,  crabs,  and  a  sort  of  sea-wrack  which  re- 
sembles fish  spawn.  Very  litde  water  or  grass  is  found  on  the  coast*  It  seems  even 
to  be  deserted  by  birds  and  all  sorts  of  animals.  The  only  remarkable  productions 
are,  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  is  red  like  that  of  the  sassafras,  and  another  of  the 
dragon's  blood  kind ;  the  latter  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple  tree,  with  black  leaves  and 
whitish  bark.     The  gum  exudes  from  the  knots  and  fissures  of  the  trunk.  . 

Some  miserable  tribes  of  savages  wander  on  the  islands  and  coasts  |  iniabiiHiti. 
of  this  country.  Acccording  to  Dampier  they  are  a  tall,  stright,  and  meagre  race. 
Their  hmbs  are  long  and  loose,  their  heads  large,  their  foreheads  tound,  the  eye- 
brows thick,  tlie  hair  black  and  crisp,  and  the  complexion  completely  that  of  a  negro. 
Two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  universally  wanting,  either  naturally  or  in  conse- 
qaence  of  being  artificially  extracted,  as  is  the  practice  among  some  of  the  people 
of  Africa.f  Their  food  ccmsisti  of -sheU-fish  and  other  fish.  Their  lances  and 
swords  are  made  of  wood.  They  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  seem  to  live  exactly 
like  the  inferior  animals. 

Baudin's  navigators  fixed  several  detached  points.  But  the  great  question  of  the 
existence  of  aqueous  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  continent  has  not  been 
in  any  degree  elucidated,  notwithstanding  aJl  the  learning  and  patience  which  Messrs. 
Freycinet  and  BouUanger  bestowed  in  calculating  and  combinmg  the  observations 
which  have,  at  difierent  periods,  been  made. 

The  Cape  Murat  of  M.  Freyoinet's  atlas  seems  the  same  with  the  |  o^pe  wafem. 
Cape  WiUem  of  the  old  Dutch  charts,  and  of  the  atlas  of  d'Entrecasteaux.  Willem 
River,  on  the  south  side  of  the  promontory,  can- furnish  no- facilities  for  exploring  the 
interior ;  but  to  the  north-east  a  gulf,  sixty  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  containing 
sevemi  islands,  has  a  circumference  not  yet  ascertained,  and  perhaps  a  connection 
with  some  inlandtea.  Capes  Poivre,  Malouet,  9nd  Dupuy,  which  form  one  large 
promontory,  may  as  well  belong  to  a  separate  island  as  to  the  continent  of  Now  Hol- 
land. From  tins  part  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  the  coast  of  the  main 
land  is  unknown.  Bi|t  from  the  1 16th  to  the  120t^  degree  of  longitude, 
it  seems  to  form  an  uninterrupted  and  straight  line  of  low  land.  Opposite  to  this 
part'  of  the  coast  the  Archipelago  of  Forrester  is  situated,  one  of  the 
islands  of  which  is  composed  of  large  pentagonal  prisms  of  basalt,  in 
some  places -rinng  into  walls,  in  others -forming  an  extended  tesselated  pavement 
like  the  Giant's  Causeway.  In  several  places  insulated  columns  shoot  up  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep.|  The  Geographer's  Shallows,  and  those  of  the  PIomths,  oc- 
cupy a  large  space.     The  island  of  Bedout  is  fifly-six  miles  from  the  continent. 

Arriving  at  the  12l8t  degree  of  longitude,  we  find  a  gap  in  the  coast    mdieiciniatf 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  perhaps  an  opening  into  the  continent.     Its    "^^^p^^*^* 
line  of  direction  then  turns  rapidly  to  the  north-west  and  north,  a  change  vaguely 
expressed  in  old  charts,  which  merely  carry  the  whole  coast  too  far  to  the  west 
Cape  Missiessy,  and  Cape  Bossut,  preceded  by  Casuarina  Reef  and  Cape  Villaret, 

*  LeschcDault'i  Journal,  MS.  f  X>«nipier9  voL  ii.  p.  141.  #  P^ron,  i.  p.  ISO. 
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belong  to  the  continent,  or  else  to  a  large  island;  liift  between  the  last  meatiood 

promontory  and  Cape  Huygens,  we  find,  in  Freycinet's  atlas,  the  same  large  wi 

deep  opening  formerly  pointed  out  by  Dampier  in  the  same  situation.    An  ulandof 

considerable  size,  near  to  Cape  Huygens,  has  received  the  name  of  GantheaiuM. 

If  aa  attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  this  opening,  an  ampler  field  would  hare  bees 

undoubtedly  furnished  for  doing  a  similar  honour  to  the  names  of  other  cdebnied 

men.     From  Cape  Huygens  the  coast  runs  north,  with  a  slight  westertj  inclinatkn, 

as  far  as  Cape  BerthoUet.     Here  we  find  another  gap,  and  very  probablj  a  passa^ 

which  may  communicate  with  that  on  the  south  of  Cape  Huygens.    The  islaBda 

Lacepede  and  Camot,  and  the  *^  Whale  Bank,"  front  the  entrance  of  this  cbaooei 

or  gulfl  From  Cape  Boida  to  Cape  Rhuliere,  for  five  degrees  of  longitude,  tbe  coast 

runs  north-east ;  and,  though  not  completely  examined,  it  presents  no  iodicaiions  of 

any  passage.     Old  charts  mark,  in  this  part,  several  deep  bays,  and  a-tunnekbaped 

gulf,  on  which  the  French  expedition  has  thrown  no  additional  light 

itkiid44«k.    I      Opposite  to  this  coaat  we  have  the  important  and  detached  islaod  of 

Adele,  with  the  remarkable  Cape  MoUien,  which,  in  the  earliest  sketches  of  cbarts, 

AicMpebgoor  I  was  represented  as  a  part  of  the  continent*     Then  follows  the  laigt 

»««»P*««-    I  archipelago,  called  by  the  French  navigators  the  Archipelago  of  Boom- 

parte,  and  formerly  marked  on  the  old  charts  as  ^'  certain  islands  seen  bj  Saiat  Al- 

louam.''    These  countries  present  everywhere  the  most  stenl  and  forlorn  aspect 

Whitish  rocks  shoot  up  in  square,  or  pointed,  or  curiously  projecting  forma.   Some 

of  them  have  the  appearance  of  mountains  fallen  on  other  mountains.  No  residence  h 

furnished  for  man  in  a  country  from  which  vegetation  is  banished,  and  whichjb^ 

sky,  always  dry  and  scorching,  never  visits  with  a  genial  dew.*  The  leading  ialaiffl 

go  under  Uie  names  of  Kerau^'en,  Fontaines,  Cassini,  and  Bougainville.  Totfaenortt 

of  this  last,  which  is  the  hirgest,  is  the  large ''  Bank  of  Holothurias,''  peopled  wiA 

myriads  of  molluscae.    From  the  mast-head  a  large  island  is  seen  lying  ooitb  tod 

south,  which  is  perhaps  the  commencement  of  some  chain  of  islands. 

From  Cape  Rhuliire  to  Cape  Fourcroy,  the.  coast  forms  a  krge  concavity,  v^ha 
south-easterly  direction.  Between  the  bank  of  Holothurias  and  tbe  .^^  .*T 
islands,  M.  Freycinet's  inquiries  present  a  wide  gap,  but  the  old  diarts  give  do  m 
oations  of  any  passage. 

Gtepe  Van  Do  Witt's  Land  ends  at  Cape  Van  Diemen,  which  we  think  ought  to 

^**'*"'^  preserve  iU  original  name,  though  the  atias  of  the  "  Voyage  aux  Tenje 

Australes"  gives  it  the  name  of  Leoben.     It  is  a  frivolous  procedure  to  change «» 
names  of  old  discovered  countries,  merely  because  k  more  recent  navigator  onj 
have  corrected  their  position  by  a  few  minutes  of  longitude. 
JJJ^gf  «•  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  north-west  coast,  we  find  it  p^^"^ 

i*iid.  a  series  of  gaps,  which  afford  much  scope  for  future  discoveries, 

north  coast  appears  at  &st  view  to  have  been  more  completely  ^^^^^'^^.^j. 
Cape  Van  Diemen  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  Dutch  chart  hiyfdown  the  co8«^ 
TmPicmm'i  ^  positive  manner,  t  It  marks  Van  Diemen's  Bay,  the  waters  ^^  ^  . 
^•T*  were  found  to  be  white  and  luminous,  in  the  same  way  as  "^r^Jl^ 


ready  observed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Molucca  sea.+  This  bay  seems  ^°^^  ^^ 
by  a  chain  of  mountains.  Farther  east,  the  same  chart  laysxiewn  a  bay  ^fu 
name  of  the  "Bay  of  Difficulty,"§  surrounded  with  low  lands;  and  the  ^^.^^ 
at  the  mouth  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Crocodiles.  The  east  part  of  ^'^^^ 
has  got  the  name  of  Arnheim's  Land,  a  name  which  some  think  shoidd  ^^^Py^ 


the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  eastward,  in  order  that  the  f*?^^  ^ 
Diemen's  Land,  as  applied  to  the  westernmost  portion  of  it,  may  be  '''Yf  ^^ 
become  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  island  now  so  famous  on  the  souO)  o  ^ 
Strait.  All  ambiguity  in  this  particular  may,  however,  be  prevented,  by  ^ 
expedient  of  assigning  to  the  latter,- as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  P"S® 
name  of  "  Van  Diemm^s  hlmd.^* 

•  P*ro«.  i.  p.  lar.  t  Sec  Valentyn'a  Description  ofBtn^ 

«  See  page  526.  §  Moeyelike  Uocht. 
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The  Gvli  t^  Carpentaria,  siirroimded*by  a  countiy  caUed  Carpenta^  I  q^^^ 
a's  Ijondy  presents  in  the  Dutch  chart  so  many  mouths  of  rivers,  as  |  cvpcMMii. 
li^t  tempt  us  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  recipients  for  the  waters  which  pro* 
eed  from  the  interior  of  New  Holland.    The  leading  ones  seem  to  be  |  sHcn. 
!*asinan's  Hirer  in  the  west,  and  Caron  River  in  the  south*    But  we  are  told  that 
/aptain  Flinders,  on  ezpbring  these  shores  with  the  utmost  care,  found  all  the  river 
eds  either  dry  or  filled  with  sea  water.     A  large  island,  situated  in  the  west  part  of 
lia  gulf,  to  which  the  Dutch  navigators  gave  no.name,  has  received  from  the  Ger- 
mans that  of  Busching  Island. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  Cape  York,  which  is  the  ]  caiv»T«ik. 
lorthera  extremity  of  this  continent,  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  strait 
called  Endeavour  strait,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  and  eon- 
iccts  the  Molucca  sea  with  the  the  Great  Ocean  on  the  south  and  east.     The  coast, 
low  skirted  with  a  line  of  reefe,  runs  first  «outh-east  to  Cape  Flattery,  then  turning 
learly  due  south,  it  presents  us  with  the  small  river  called  Endeavour    KndeaTow 
S^iver,  where  Captain  Cook  saw  some  caimans,  (a  kind  of  crocodiles,)  (  ^*^*^ 
md  oysters  of  eztnu^rdinaiy  size.    Here  the  savages,  like  the  Otaheitans,  baked 
their  bread  in  fiumaces  dug  in  the  ground.    Their  canoes  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  PheniciaBs.*    Cape  Tribulation  nearly  proved  fatal  to  this  unwearied  navigator* 
Magnetic  island,  near  Halifax  bay,  is  so  called  from  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on 
the  mariner's  compass  io  the  ships  which  approach  to  it    Here  the  coast  turns  again 
to  the  aouth-east,  as  far  as  the  Great  Bay  of  Inlets,  remarkable  for  a  |  Bajof  ibim. 
number  of  indentations  which  seem  to  indicate  either  channels  or  rivers.    The  east« 
erly  directifm  of  the  coast  ends  with  Harvey's  Bay,  which  has  Sandy  Cape  for  its 
eastern  extremity.    At  diis  bay  the  huts  of  the  savages  are  built  with  some  degree  of 
solidity,  and  roc^Gad  with  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  tea  tree,  the  Melakitea  trin^vi§  of 
While.    Proceeding  almost  due  south,  we  find  Pumice  River,  where  Captain  Flin- 
ders thought  he  found  some  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  volcano  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood.t    Several  large  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  Glasshouse  Bay,  where  stones 
of  volcanic  appearance  are  also  found.    After  passing  Cape  Byron  and  Shoal  Bay 
we  arrive  at  Port  Macquarrle,  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Oxley  in  his  second  exploratory  tour. 

We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  this  vast  and  singular  I  S^J^J^^ 

country,  but  have  been  unaUe  to  follow  it  without  several  interruptions.  |  SieiDienor? 

The  interior  completely  escapes  our  inquiries.     No  gulf  or  large  river  has  put  it  in 

our  power  to  pass  within  the  mystic  circle  of  its  general  oudine.     Here  research 

gives  place  to  reasoning  and  conjecture.     Does  the  territory  consist  of  an  immense 

sandy  desert,  by  which  the  rain  from  the  heavens  is  absorbed  1  This  supposition  is 

favoured  by  die  bumins  winds  which,  on  all  sides,  proceed  from  the  interior.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  inequalities  which  must  exist  in  a  territory  so  extensive,  the  heights 

of  such  mountains  as  have  been  seen,  and  the  general  copiousness  of  the  rains  of  (he 

torrid  zone,  have  been  supposed  to  favour  the  probability  of  its  giving  birth  to  large 

rivers.    Several  streams  undoubtedly  exist  which  have  not  been  perceived,  even  by 

those  navigators  who  were  within  sight  of  their  mouths,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

river  at  Port  Macquarrie,  passed  unoliserved  by  Ciq>tain  Flinders,  when  he  sailed 

along  the  coast,  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  described  the  rocky  prominences  which 

it  presents.    But  if  there  had  been  any  river  of  uncommon  magnitude,  it  is  not  pro- 

bable  that  the  freshness  which  it  would  have  imparted  to  the  sea  water  in  its  vicinity 

would  have  escaped  observation,  and  not  led  to  more  minute  investigations.    The 

only  inland  parts  yet  examined  are  near  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  whole 

breadth  of  the  continent  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  of  its  northern  and  central 

portions*    If  that  which  was  explored  by  Mr.  Oxley,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  faithful 

specimen  of  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  it  to  consist  of  an  unvaried  level  surface, 

part  of  which  is  rendered  habitually  marshy,  and  is  frequently  laid  under  water,  by 

becoming  the  termination  of  large  or  numerous  rivers;  part  consists  of  a  real  lake, 

*  Cook  in  Hawkesbury't  Collection,  iii.  p.  STO— ST^^  &c. 
t  Flinders,  quoted  by  Collins,  iii  242.  2j5. 
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and  part  probabl jr  ia  permanentiy  arid,  like  the  African  aaoda  cm  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Nile.  But  there  may  atiU  be  chains  of  mountainay  or  detached  oom^  vhicr 
are  fertiUzed  by  benignant  raina,  and  rendered  more  moderate  in  temperature  by  thev 
comparative  elevation*  Some  have  supposed  that  this  whole  land  may  be  nothinf 
more  than  the  border  of  an  immense  lagoon,  resembling,  on  a  larger  scale,  somec: 
the  small  islands  of  Polynesia.  Some  one  of  these  hypotheses  must  be  adopted, 
unless  we  still  believe  that  large  or  numerous  rivers  are  concealed  in  chanaels  con- 
nected with  the  openings  which  navigators  have  so  imperfectly  desciibed.  The» 
channels  may  make  the  supposed  shores  of  the  continent  turn  out  to  be  mere  idaods 
or  peninsulas.  Or  we  may  suppose  rivers  of  this  kind  to  be  like  those  of  Mada^ 
car,  hid  behind  the  marshes  by  which  Edel's  Land  is  encircled. 

In  order  to  determine  these  questions,  it  has  been  proposed  to  send 
an  expedition  to  penetrate  the  country  from  Spencer's  Qvli  Forsutb 
an  expedition,  men  of  science  and  of  courage  ought  to  be  selected.  Tbej  ought  to 
be  provided  with  all  sorts  of  implements  and  stores,  and  with  different  animals,  froo 
the  powers  and  instincts  of  which  they  may  derive  assistance.  Tfaej  should  Ixn 
oxen  from  Buenos  Ayrea,  or  the  Engltth  settlements^  mules  from  Senegal,  and  dro- 
medaries from  Africa  or  Arabia.  The  oxen  woidd  traverse  the  woods  and  the  thick- 
ets; the  mules  would  walk  securely  among  rugged  rocks  and  hilly  countries;  ik 
dromedaries  would  cross  the  sandy  deserts.  Thus  the  expedition  would  be  prepansd 
for  any  kind  of  territory  that  the  interior  might  present.  Dogs  also  should  be  takes 
to  raise  game,  and  to  discover  springs  of  water;  and  it  haa  even  been  proposed  to 
take  pigs,  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  esculent  roots  in  the  soiL  When  no  kangaroo 
and  game  are  to  be  found,  the  party  would  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  flocki. 
They  should  be  provided  with  a  balloon,  for  spying  at  a  distance  any  seiious  obsts- 
cles  to  their  progress  in  particular  directions,  and  for  extending  the  range  ofobsem* 
tion  which  the  eye  would  take  of  such  level  lands  as  are  too  wide  to  allow  any  heigiiti 
beyond  them  to  come  within  the  compass  of  their  view.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  vessels  which  take  the  persons  and  stores  belonging  to  the  land  ezpeditioDjsbouiii 
leave  that  part  of  the  coast  where  they  have  been  disembarked,  and  afler  going  ^ 
such  countries  as  could  furnish  them  with  fresh  stores,  should  repair  to  (Uffereot  sts- 
tions  on  the  coast  This  land  expedition  is  recommended,  in  the  first  instance)^ 
direct  its  course  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It  will  probably  find  in  this  pa^^ 
chains  of  mountains  lying  nbrth  and  south,  like  the  peninsulas  situated  on  the  cossL 
and  will  consequently  pass  along  the  intermediate  valleys.  If,  contrary  to  all  esp^' 
tation,  their  progress  should  be  arrested  by  chains  in  a  transverse  direction,  thej 
might  turn  east  to  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  or  north-west  to  Dampier's  Gulf,  or  south-ve^ 
to  Swan  River.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  all  these  routes  should  be  ^^^^JJ" 
tercepted  by  deserts,  or  impracticable  mountains.  The  journey  might  be  allo«^  > 
year  or  eighteen  months,  which  would  be  only  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  mes  ^ 
day.  On  the  most  unfavourable  supposition,  the  party  could  return  to  Speoc^' 
Gulf.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  discussed  this  project  in  conveRalwn 
r  with  the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  traveller  M.  P^ron,  who  saw  no  InsuperstMe 

S  obstacle  to  its  practicability,  except  the  existence  of  an  immense  ocean  o(  saQo  ^ 

b  Gupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  which  to  him  appeared  extremely  pro 

of  Asia  and  of  Southern  Africa  maintain  flocw  aw 


ble.     Yet,  as  the  central  deserts 

tribes  of  shepherds  in  their  oases,  our  scientific  noroades  might  in  like  manner 
some  strips  of  verdure,  and  some  fresh-water  springs  and  lakes,  especially  vast 
close  of  the  rainy  season.     The  health  of  the  travellers  in  this  unkown  soil,  pertiap 
exhaling  noxious  vapours,  might  be  protected  by  the  constant  habit  of  lying  w 
mocks  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees.     On  the  modifications  m  ^^^f, 
that  would  occur  in  executing  such  an  interesting  plan,  it  is  needless  to  s^  ^ 
Since  these  ideas  were  suggested,  however,  the  two  journeys  of  Mr.  Oxleyi^  ^ 
British  colony  have  afibrded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  specimen  of  part  ^^^^^'"^"^ja: 
perhaps  of  a  large  proportion  of  it.     Yet  it  is  unquestionably  dcwrabletba  .^^^ 
expeditions,  with  additional  improvements,  should  be  undertaken  from  vsnous 
parts  of  the  extensive  coast  of  New  Holland. 
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TabU  of  iteographieal  PoriUant  in  Jfew  Holland,  mki  ike  adjoimng  laUmdt. 


Placet. 


Yan  Diemen's  Island. 

Cape  Pillar 

Cape  P6ron  (Maria  Island) 
Su  Helen's  Point  .  .  . 
Cape  Portland  .  •  •  . 
Entrance  of  Port  Dalrjmple 
Cape  Lenoir  ( Hunter's  islands) 
South-west  Cape  •  '  •  • 
South  Ca,po 

New  South  Walks. 
Wilson's  Promontpiy    •    • 

Cape  Howe 

S  jdney  Cove  (Port  Jackson) 
Cape  Danger      .     •     •     • 

Sandy  Cape 

Cape  Capricorn  •     •     •     . 
Broad  Sound  (Bay  of  Inlets) 
Kdgecombe  Bay      •    •    . 
Cape  Flattery     •     •     •     • 
Cape  York 

De  Witt's  Land. 
Cape  Diemen  (or  L6oben) 
Cape  Fourcroy   . 
Barthelemi  islands 
Lacrosse  islands 
Cape  Rhuli^    • 
Bougainville  Island 
Cape  Yoltaire 
Degerando  Island 
Cape  Mollien  (Adel  Island) 
CaffiureUi  Island 
Cape  Bertbollet 
Cape  Huygens 
CapeYillaret  . 
Cape  Hissiessy 
Cape  Larrey  • 
Depuch  island 
Romarin  island 
Cape  Halouet 
Cape  Murat   • 

D'Endracht's  and  Leu 
wiN^s  Land 

Cape  Covier  • 

Dirk-Hartog's  Road 

Red  Point      . 

Hontman's  Alurolhos,  (south- 
most  point) 

Swan  river  (mouth) 

Cape  Naturaliste 

Cape  Hamelin    • 


South 
Latitude. 


dcffi  Bin. 

43  14 

42  46 
41  20 

40  42 

41  3 
40  29 

43  33 
43  39 

39  10 
37  27 
33  65 
28  8 
24  40 
23  28 
22  25 
20  0 
14  66 

10  40 

11  9 
11  58 

13  48 

14  44 

13  62 

14  0 

14  15 

15  22 

16  27 

16  5 

17  10 

17  68 

18  19 

19  12 

19  47 

20  36 
20  28 

20  45 

21  37 


147 
30|148 


30 
25 
30 
30 
40 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


24  14 

25  30  01113 
27  42  0 


Long.  EMt 
from  Lond. 


148 
148 
147 
144 
146 
146 


21  4 

14  45 

37  46 

5  15 


11 
52 

4 
54 


0 


26  Freycinet 


16 


25  Idem. 


146  40 

160  6 

161  26 
153  62 
153  15 

162  10 
149  0 
148  0 
145  20 
142  20 


25 

16 

0 

15 


16  Idem. 


16 
16 


0130  14 
0130  0 
129  35 
128  20 
01127  17 
126  1 
126  33 
124  8 
123  4 
123  12 
122  5 
122  II 
121  66 
121  16 
119  9 
117  33 
116  30 


16 


116  26 
114  IS 


0113 


24  16 

2  16 

114  0  15 


29  13  0 

32  4  30 

33  27  30 

34  14  0 


114  20  16 

115  46  35|Idem. 


Authorities. 


Boullanger  and  Freycinet. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Flinder'6  Chart 

Flinders  and  Freycinet. 


D'Entrecasteaux. 


Freycinet. 
Flinders. 
Wentworth, 
Flinders. 


Cook. 
Idem. 


16  Idem. 
15  Idem. 
15  Idem. 


15  Freycineti  Boullanger,  &c. 
15  Idem. 
16 Idem. 


Idem. 


16  Idem. 

15  Idem. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem- 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem* 
Idem. 

Yan  Kenlen. 


114  59  46 

115  0  16 


Freycineti  Boullanger,  &e. 
Idem. 
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PlAces. 


South 
Latitude. 


Flindbr'8  Land,  Baudin's 
Land,  (tbrre  NAPOLBONy) 
AND  Grant's  Land. 

Cape  Farewell 

Cape  Malouet 

Talleyrand  Island  (Islands  of 
St  Francis)     •     .     • 

MuratBaj     •    •    •    • 

Cape  Lavoisier   .    •    . 

Cape  Ambrose  Par6 

Cape  Corr^a  .    •    •    • 

Cape  Brune   .     •    •    • 

Cape  Turenne     •    .     . 

Marengo  Island  (middle) 

Port  Champagny  (Lagrange 
Island)  .     • 

Cape  Condillac 

Cape  Lafontaine 

Cape  Berthier 

Cape  Eliza 

Gulf  St.  Vincent  (bottom) 

Cape  d'Alembert      .     • 

Cape  Bedout  (Isle  Decres,  or 
Kangaroo  Island) 

Cape  Gantheaume  (Idem) 

Cape  San6  (Idem) 

Cape  Fermat 

Cape  Bemouilli  . 

Cape  Lannes 

Cape  Bolidor 

Cape  Montaigne 

Cape  Yolney  •    • 

Cape  Marengo    . 

Mouth  of  Port  Philip 

Western  Port      .... 


<hs. 

31  56 

82  10 

32  36 
82  6 
32  31 

32  43 

33  36 

34  48 
38  8 

35  9 

34  44 

33  42 
32  58 

36  16 
36  13 

34  12 
38  31  30 


0 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 

0 
0 
0 
30 
0 


36  66 
36  4 
85  63 

36  4 

37  0 

37  38 

38  1 
38  27 
38  49 
38  64 
38  24 
38  39 


0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


Long.  EMt 
frum  Lond. 


131 
133 

133 
133 
133 
134 
134 
134 
136 
136 

136 
137 
137 
136 
137 


01138 
137 


136 
137 
138 
139 
139 
140 
140 
141 
143 
143 
144 


65  15 
5  16 

9  15 
37  15 
60  6 

4  15 
48  16 
11  15 

5  45 
26  45 

6  15 
17  15 
48  16 
52  15 

41  15 
6  15 

69  45 

34  65 
30  15 
10  45 
28  45 

42  25 
13  15 
52  15 
42  15 
20  15 
50  15 
48  16 


34  145  27  32 


Autboritiet. 
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Freycinet,  Botillangcr,  &c.* 
Idem. 

Idem- 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem* 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Freycinet  and 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

BouUangeTi  &c 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Faure. 
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PART  V. 

JV<te  Zealand,  JVeto  Guhmo,  and  the  intene»«ig  Islands. 

Iv  we  could  venture  on  so  great  an  innovation  as  to  give  New  Holland  the  classi- 
cal, and  agreeable  name  of  the  Great  Oceanida,  those  countries  of  intermediate  size 
whicli  lie  between  that  continent  and  Polynesia  would  be  very  conveniently  desig- 
nated under  the  appellation  of  the  Secondary  central  Oceanida.  The  uncouth  jumble 
of  ancient  and  modem  names  introduced  by  navigators,  is  adverse  to  any  regular 
classification.  The  countries  now  to  be  described  probably  present,  by  their  readi- 
ness of  access,  and  their  excellent  climate,  the  most  favourable  situations  for  Euro- 
pean colonies.  But  the  most  central  of  them,  and  particularly  New  Guinea,  are 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  inhospitable  race.  We  shall  begin  at  the  south  end  of 
the  chain,  and  proceed  in  a  northerly  course. 

New  Zealand  is  a  country  which  rises  rapidly  into  importance,  in  pro-  |  NewZcainrf. 
portion  as  it  becomes  more  known.  Its  west  coast  was  dicovered  in  ]  642  by  Tas- 
man,  who  describes  the  inhabitants  as  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair,  and  resembling  the  Japanese.* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  any  thing  was  added  to  Tasman's  discovery. 
A  French  navigator,  M.  de  Surville,  doubled  the  North  Cape,  discovered 
Lauriston's  Bay,  and  might  have  anticipatad  Cook  in  the  honour  of  coinpleting  the 
discovery.  The  unfortunate  Marion  determined  the  position  of  Mascarin  Peak 
more  precisely  than  the  great  English  navigator.  The  celebrated  Captain  Cook 
visited  these  regions  in  1779,  and  found  that  the  strait  discovered  by  Tasman,  and 
thought  to  separate  an  island  on  the  north  from  a  great  Southern  Continent,  only 
separated  two  islands  from  each  other.  The  southern  island  was  called  by  the  na- 
tives Tavi  PoenammoOy  and  the  northern  Eah^ino-mawe^  names  of  which  Cook  dis- 
putes the  authenticity.  Tavi  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  lake,  and  Poenaromoo  the 
word  for  the  stone  called  green  jade.,  Tet  this  island  appears  to  be  called  Poehammoo 
in  the  map  drawn  by  a  native,  and  published  by  Mr.  Collins. 

D'Entrecaateaux  fixed  the  position  of  Cape  Maria  de  Diemen ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Vancouver,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
southern  island,  which  was  placed  forty  miles  too  far  east  in  the  first  chart.  Cook, 
not  able  to  reach  the  termination  of  one  of  the  arms  of  Dusky  Bay,  called  it  "No- 
body knows  what"  His  pupil  reached  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  "  Somebody 
knows  what."  This  seamen-like  pleasantry,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  geographical  nomenclature. 

The  length  of  the  northern  island  is  436  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  |  Entat. 
probably  sixty  miles.  Its  extent,  therefore,  is  about  26,160  square  miles,  or  16,742,400 
acres.     The  Southern  island,  being  360  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  100  broad, 
contains  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  acres. 

The  northern  island,  being  the  farthest  from  the  pole,  seems  to  possess     son  tad 
f^eater  natural  advantages  than  the  other.    Its  climate  is  temperate  and     *'^™»««^ 
moist,  and  the  whole,  except  a  few  spots  on  the  western,  side  appears  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.     The  southern  island  is  represented  by  Cook  as  mountainous,  and 
apparently  barren.    But  this  report,  founded  on  a  general  and  distant  view,  cannot 

*  Dalrymple's  Hiatorical  Collection,  ii.  20.  &c.    Valentyn's  Deacription  of  Bands. 
yoL.  II.— 3  B 
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be  admitted  as  finally  conclusiTe,  especially  as  the  country  contains  abundant  q(' 
trees,  and  some  of  prodigious  size.  In  the  excursions  which  the  English  settlen 
have  made  into  the  interior  of  the  northern  island,  the  soil,  though  yaiiouB^  vl< 
found  in  general  fertile.  The  landscape  on  every  side  displayed  the  richest  verdure, 
a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  most  flattering  conclusions,  both  respecting  the  soi 
and  the  climate.*  In  this  particular  it  is  much  superior  to  the  territory  round  Foit 
Jackson  in  New  Holland,  although  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  latter  b 
quite  parched  in  summer,  while  every  thing  is  green  and  flourishing  in  New  Zealaoi 
an  advantage  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  insular  situation  and  comparatively  smafi 
extent,  and  partly  to  the  greater  elevation  of  its  mountains,  which  attract  the  dense 
clouds,  and  invite  frequent  refreshing  showers.  The  'observations  made  o&  the 
northern  part  of  £ah^ino-mawe,  apply  also  to  the  north  end  of  Poenamoo;  for  the 
vegetables  which  were  sown  in  Charlotte  Sound  by  Captain  Cook,  were  found  on 
his  return  remarkably  vigorous,  having  been  rather  strengthened  than  injured  by  the 
temperature  of  winter,  tliougb  the  species  were  such  as  would  have  perished  if  ex- 
posed to  an  English  winter.  No  frost  was  seen  here  by  Captain  Cook,  though  be 
visited  it  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which  was  near  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
southern  extremity  has  of  course  a  colder  climate.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
prevalence  of  cloudy  and  stormy  weather.  Violent  gales  are  frequent  and  conti- 
nually change  their  direction,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the  great  height  oitAe 
mountains.f  Yet  the  climate  was  found  quite  genial  in  its  influence  on  the  health  (^ 
the  English  visiters.  In  Cook's  Strait,  the  north-west  are  the  prevailing  winds. 
Mmuttim.  |  The  general  face  of  the  country,  so  iar  as  it  has  hitherto  been  explored 
is  undulating  :  the  hills  rising  with  a  varied  ascent  from  inconsiderable  eminences  ti| 
lofty  mountains.  A  continued  chain  of  hills  runs  from  the  North  Cape  southwani 
through  the  whole  country,  gradually  swelling  into  mountains,  the  highest  of  wbcbi 
according  to  Dr.  Forster,  is  Mount  Egmonl,  lying  in  latitude  39**  16',  and  said  to  be 
the  same  in  elevation,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  as  the  Peak  of  Tenent^- 
It  ia  covered  with  perpetual  snow  a  great  way  down,  and  from  calculation  and  cooi' 
parisons  respecting  the  snow  line,  he  concluded  its  height  to  be  14,760  feet.  Othi-n 
are  led  by  various  considerations  to  assign  to  it  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet 
Bockt  Mid  The  sides  of  the  numerous  coves  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  toe 

™""*^  north-east  coast  of  Eah6ino^awe,  where  the  English  settlemait  l^ 

fixed,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  soft  lamellated  stones,  probably  steatite,  u: 
some  of  them  hard  or  dark  brown  veins,  with  traces  of  iron,  are  perceived.  ^J^ 
the  softness  of  these  rocks  they  are  found  to  exhibit  frequent  curious  perfonitio^i 
which  form  picturesque  arches,  delighting  the  view  of  the  mariner  as  he  coasts  »k 
country.  Huge  masses  of  quartz  rock  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  ^^^[ 
frequent  cavities,  lined  with  crystallizations.  At  North  Cape  there  are  hard  nodoit' 
imbedded  in  clay.  These  are  most  probably  iron-stone.  Pieces  of  pumice-ston* 
were  found  ;  and  this  substance  is  used  by  the  natives  for  polishing  their  spears  auii 
other  instruments  of  war.  Obsidian,  a  volcanic  glassy  substance,  was  ako  lo^ 
with.  The  axes  of  the  natives  are  generally  of  green  jade.  Some  are  of  porphFJ* 
The  ochry  appearance  of  some  of  the  rivulets  indicates  the  existence  of  iroo-orf- 
A  powdery  ore  of  manganese  is  found,  and  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  barbaw^' 
practice  of  tattooing  their  faces.  About  Cook's  Strait  Mr.  Anderson  found  the  roc 
to  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  yellow  sandstone,  crossed  by  veins  of  quartz*  1 1 
soil  was  a  yellowish  marl.  Forster  says  that  the  southern  island  has  a  *^'" jj'?| 
of  black  earth,  under  which  lies  a  rock  of  pale  yellow  nephritic  jade,  intersected 
quartz  veins.  J  There  were  also  argillaceous  basalt,  marble,  jasper,  granite  com- 
posed of  black  mica  and  white  quartz,  §  and  various  volcanic  matters.  {|  These  e 
dences  of  subterraneous  fire  are  confirmed  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.1i 


•  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  performed  in  1814  and  1815,  by 
Nicholas,  Esq.  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 


JobaLi^J^ 


+  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  book  i.  chap.  viii.      #  Forstcr's  Observations,  p.  10,  (m  Gen»"^ 
4  Voyage  de  Marion  ct  Crozet.  g  Parkinson's  Journal,  p.  89. 

1  Forstcr's  Voyage,  i.  p.  150,  (German.)    CoUins's  Account,  L  p.  32i 
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'Fhe  mountftina  abound  ia  springs.    Each  rock  seems  to  be  lumished  |  Riven, 
ith  its  provision  of  fresh  water.  The  rivers,  though  they  have  short  courses,  are  broad 
nd  deep,  and  sometimes  descend  in  the  form  of  magnificent  cascades.*     One  of 
lese,  in  Dusky  Bay,  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  fail  of  900. 

This  abundance  of  water,  so  favourably  contrasted  with  the  aridity  of  |  Trgetttfaii. 
*f  ew  Holland,  is  propitious  to  vegetation,  and  some  of  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
ry  are  extremely  valuable.     The  mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  river  Thames, 
*n  the  east  side  of  the  northern  island,  produce  abundance  of  timber  fit  for  ship- 
*uilding.     The  size  of  the  trees  strikes  eVery  traveller  with  admiration.     Various 
tines,  quite  different  from  those  known  in  Europe,  soar  to  a  height  far  exceeding 
hose  of  Norway.     There  are  also  various  trees  of  inferior  growth,  of  a  fine  grain, 
usceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  cabinet  work, 
rhere  is  a  tree  called  henow^  from  which  the  natives  obtain  a  black  dye ;  a  species 
>f  cork-tree ;  and  many  others,  both  beautiful  and  useful,  which  have  not  yet  been 
classified  by  scientific  botanists.  The  supple-jack  is  met  with  in  all  the  woods,  oflen 
ifiy  feet  long,  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  passenger.  The  tea  myrtle  also  grows 
lere,  resembling  that  of  New  Holland,  which  is  a  sort  of  Philadelphua  or  Melcdeuca 
fcop€sria,    A  different  species  grows  about  Dusky  Bay,  which  was  used  by  the  crew 
3f  the  ship  Endeavour  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  From  the  leaves  of  a  tree  resembling 
the  American  spruce  fir  a  very  whoIesoiAe  liquor  was  brewed.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Dacrydium  cupressinuMj  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  good  antidote  to  scurvy. 
There  are  no  native  acido-dulces  fruits  which  a  European  can  eat,  though  some 
coarse  kinds  which  are  relished  by  the  natives.     The  root  of  a  low  common  looking 
fern,  called  Acrostichwn  fwrcfUwn^  supplies  the  natives  with  their  ordinary  food. 
There  is  likewise  an  arborescent  fern,  the  root  of  which  is  dressed  like  potatoes  and 
eaten,  and  the  trunk  of  this  same  tree  contains  a  tender  esculent  pulp,  which  pelds 
a  juice  of  a  red  colour.  Herbaceous  species  are  prevented  from  springing  by  the  exu- 
berance and  closeness  of  the  forests.     The  following,  however,  among  others,  are 
found :  wild  celery,  canary-grass,  wild  parsley,  plantain-grass,  a  species  of  rye- 
{jrrass,  some  flags,  and  the  PWmtum  tmax.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable 
flax ;  it  has  excited  a  great  interest  in  Europe  ;  has  been  transplanted 
by  the  curious ;  is  found  to  succeed  in  the  climate  of  France ;  and  considered  as 
most  probably  an  important  accession  to  the  riches  of  this  part  of  the  world.     Nei- 
ther palms  nor  bread-fruit  trees  exist  in  this  country ;  the  climate  probably  does  not 
suit  them.     From  Europeans  the  New  Zealanders  have  got  potatoes,  eoomeraa  or 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  a  species  of  yam  called  tacca.     Their  only 
grain  is  maize,  which  they  have  also  obtained  from  European  navigators.  From  the 
same  source  they  have  got  the  pumpkin,  or  gourd,  which  they  cultivate  for  the  sake 
of  the  dritiking  vessels  into  which  they  convert  it. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  limited  in  quadrupeds.     The  most 
conspicuous  species  is  the  dog.     There  is  a  large  variety  which  runs  |  Aninuiii. 
about  in  a  wild  state,  and  a  smaller  one  domesticated.     The  former  howls  when  it 
comes  in  sight  of  men.     It  offers  no  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  who  prize  it  highly  for 
its  flesh,  which  they  reckon  a  deUcious  food,  and  for  the  hide  and  bones,  which  they 
convert  to  various  purposes  of  ornamental  device.     In  the  class  of  mwmmalia  they 
have  also  the  rat;  a  small  bat  resembUng  the  New  York  bat  of  Pennant ;t  the  sea- 
bear,  or  Phoca  ursina;  and  the  Phoca  leonina^  or  leonine  seal,  called  by  Lord  Anson 
the  sea  lion.     There  seems  to  be  a  large  animal  of  the  Uzard  kind,  which,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  sometimes  destroys  children  in  the  interior.     New  Zea- 
land is  the  native  place  of  some  birds  which  are  singular  for  the  melody  of  their  song 
as  well  as  for  the  gaiety  of  their  plumage.     One  called  the  poe  has  beautiful  tufts  of 
white  feathers,  and  a  song  more  charming  than  that  of  the  finest  European  species. 
There  are  a  few  species  of  the  parrot  kind,  wild  ducks,  and  a  large  black  duck  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.     From  the  feathers  found  lining  some  of  the  garments  of  the 
chiefs,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  emu,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  u  species  of 

*  Forster's  Observations,  p.  42.    Voyage  i.  p.  153. 
t  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  No.  2b3. 
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the  caMOwaiy,  thoii^  not  hitherta  Men  bj  EuropeaaB.*  Setenl  aqaalk  birds,  nJ 
in  general  the  eame  species  of  sea  fowl  which  fiequenl  other  parts  of  the  South  Set, 
sodi  as  the  albatross  and  penguin,  abound  on  the  shores  of  New  Zealnnd.  BnttH' 
flieSy  beetles,  common  flies,  and  a  few  mosquitoes,  are  among  the  insects,  a  class  cf 
animals  which  does  not  appear  tu  be  very  abundant.  There  is  a  small  sand^  wfaid 
proves  troublesome  by  settling  about  the  instep  and  ahldes,  and  biting  people  viuk 
warm  in  bed.  No  poisonous  serpents  have  been  found.  The  coasts  are  Tisited  bj 
immense  shoals  of  fish,  and  in  great  variety,  making  amfde  amends  for  the  peudtjof 
land  animals.  Those  in  common  use  among  the  natives  are  siu^pers,  bnua,  tk 
benicooto,  the  parrot-fish,  herrings,  flounders,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  sahaoa.  Macki- 
rel  is  also  found,  and  lobsters;  and  there  are  beds  of  cockles,  muscles,  and  other 
shell  fish  in  some  of  the  flats  about  the  coves.  The  musdes  are  of  immepfle  size, 
and  much  relished  by  the  natives. 

iwrtHiim  I  The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to  the  same  nee  viHi 
the  Otaheitans,  the  people  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  oSier  Polyneoass.  Tbej 
have  tawny  complexions,  somewhat  darker  than  the  Spaniards;  a  few  amoiig  to 
are  fair.  In  their  persons  they  are  generally  above  the  middle  stature.  Soine  an 
six  feet  or  upwards,  and  their  limbs  are  remarkable  for  perfect  symmeby  and  great 
muscular  strength.  Their  countenances  are,  with  few  exceptions,  fdeaong  and  intel- 
ligent, without  those  indicatibns  of  ferocity  which  some  of  their  actions  would  lead  os 
to  anticipate.  We  know  but  Uttie  of  their  diseases,  except  that  they  are  liable  to 
leprosy  and  visceral  inflammations,  and  that  ophthalmia  is  veiy  commoa  among  them. 
Fbntiflai  and  I  ^^^  northern  island  is  said  to  be  divided  into  eight  districts,  goveroed 
dfiiMMfc       I  bytheirrespectivechie{s,calledare«X;^ or .kings,and other inferiorchie&i 

who,  under  the  areekees,  rule  over  smaller  subdivisions.  The  power  of  the  areekec 
is  not  absolute,  and  the  inferior  chiefs  make  fVequent  wans  on  one  another  without  con- 
sulting him.  In  their  political  condition  as  well  as  in  some  of  their  usages,  these 
people  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Battas  in  the  island  of  Snma^  ^ 
eie^  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ranks,  the  one  consisting  of  the  chiefs  and  all  thor 
kin,  who  are  called  rungaieedas^  and  the  common  people,  who  are  called  coohO' 
The  former  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  dignity.  They  disdain  aeveralidDib 
of  work,  yet  one  of  them  was  not  ashamed  to  supplicate  an  English  visiter  with 
continued  importunity  to  "  give  him  a  nail,''  after  his  request  had  been  repeatedlr 
complied  with.f  A  chief,  on  board  a  British  ship,  will  work  like  a  common  sailor,  or 
will  serve  at  table,  or  sweep  the  cabin,  if  he  is  assured  that  ^ese  labours  are  oot 
derogatory  to  his  dignity ;  because  he  has  not  3ret  learned  the  European  fee!i^> 
and  perhaps  still  more,  because  he  is  acute  enough  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character,  an<|  reasonable  enough  to  recognize  it  in  his  actions,  resernog  f 
claims  of  rank  for  the  society  of  his  compatriots.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  chtei 
to  display  his  dignity  in  his  village  by  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  hous^.!t;  'Hi^  ^^^'' 
however,  though  considered  as  for  beneath  the  rungateedas,  are  treated  withgestK' 
ness  and  attention. 

aiCHNdtf.  I  The  New  Zealanders  have  some  good  domestic  habits,  fti^^^^ 
without  ingenuity  in  a  few  arts.  Having  no  metallic  pots  for  boiling  their  food,  th^ 
contrive  to  cook  their  fern  root,  and  their  potatoes,  by  means  of  two  hoUovstooe^^ 
in  which  they  first  put  their  roots,  surrounded  by  a  few  moist  leaves  of  some  veil- 
flavoured  plant,  and  then  applying  the  hollow  sides  of  the  stones  to  one  anothff. 
heat  them  thoroughly  for  a  due  length  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  ^^J^^ 
stewed  and  palatable  food.  Of  the  fibres  of  the  PhormUm  tenax  they  make  a  bn^ 
of  cloA  or  matting,  which  they  dye  black  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  Eno**  "^' 
make  wooden  vessels  and  spears,  which  last  are  neatly  tipped  with  bone.  Thej^ 
tivate  their  fields  with  great  neatness.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  toards,^ 
joined  and  held  together  by  strong  osiers ;  some  of  them  are  fifty  feet  ^"S'  \j{ 
large  ones  carry  thirty  men  or  more.  They  are  oflen  ornamented  with  a  ^f**^ 
carved  and  expressive  of  warUke  ferocity.  They  are  expert  rowers,  keepujf  tjf 
with  beautiful  exactness,  not  only  in  the  same  canoe,  but  through  the  whole  oi 

•  Nicholas,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^55.  |  Nicholas.  t  Mem. 
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small  squadron.  Their  garments  are  made  of  matting  and  feathers.  Some  of  them 
are  worleed  with  the  utmost  nicety.  One  of  their  finest  cloaks  requires  more  than  a 
year  to  complete  it  Their  huts  are  constructed  of  sticks  and  reeds  interwoYon  with 
each  other,  but  in  a  manner  so  imperfect  and  insufficietit  as  to  have  a  wretched  lip- 
pearance ;  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  neatness  of  the  gardens.  They  have  no 
windows,  and  the  door  is  so  low  and  narrow  that  they  are  obliged  to  squeeze  them- 
selves in  and  out  in  a  crawling  posture.  The  interior  is  sufficiently  roomy,  being 
fourteen  ^ieet  long  and  eight  broad.*  From  motives  of  superstition  they  make  a 
point  of  eating  only  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed  adjoining  their  habitation.  Some 
of  their  villages  are  agreeably  situated,  and  have  a  pleasing  exterior.  The  hut  of 
the  chief  is  often  larger  than  the  rest,  without  being  more  convenient,  or  having  a 
larger  door.  In  some  cases  it  is  distingmshed  by  posts  with  rude  ornamental  carv- 
ings. There  is  also  a  seat  or  throne  for  the  chief  or  king.  The  villages  are  pro- 
tected by  strong  pallisades,  walls  of  wicker-work,  embanluaents,  and  ditches.  The 
store-houses,  in  which  their  provisions  and  arms  are  contained,  are  built  with  greater 
regard  to  method  and  neatness  than  t^ieir  dwellings,  having  spacious  doors,  verandasj 
and  orifices  for  admitting  firee  air.|  The  natives  of  this  country  who  have  visited 
New  Holland  in  the  English  ships,  have  beheld .  the  natives  of  that  continent  with 
pity  and  contempt,  for  the  abject  lives  which  they  lead, — their  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  misery.  Their  dress  consists  of  mats  made  from,  the  Phormium  ttnaxj  often 
fancifully  worked  round  with  variegated  borders,  and  decorated  otherwise  with  curi- 
ous art.  These  are  fixed  round  the  middle  like  the  Scotch  kilt  The  chiefs  are 
distinguished  by  wearing,  over  their  shoulders,  a  cloak  made  of  various  furs,  and 
shaped  not  unlike  the  Spanish  cloak.  The  chiefs  disfigure  their  whole  countenances 
by  tattooing  them  in  a  most  hideous  manner,  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed 
without  the  aid  of  such  figures  as  are  given  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Nicholas.  They  also  besmear  them  with  red  ochre.  They  sometimes  wear,  as 
appendages  to  the  ears,  the  teeth  of  the  enemies  whom  they  have  slain  in  battle. 
Sometiines  they  hang  from  their  breasts  pieces  of  gr^en  jade,  carf  ed  into  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form.  In  their  personal  habits,  however,  they  are  dir^  in 
the  extreme,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  allow  their  bodies  to  swarm  with 
▼ermin.j; 

In  conversation  the  New  Zealandera  are  animated,  humorous,  and  I  ceocni  cte- 
witty.  Towards  their  relations  and  children  they  are  tenderly  afiection-  |  '**'*'' 
ate.  When  they  see  a  relation  after  a  long  absence,  for  example,  one  who  has  been 
beyond  seas,  or  even  hear  accounts  of  one  still  at  a  distance,  they  howl  aloud  with 
the  keenest  sensibihty.  Naturally  spirited  and  ingenious,  they  are  curious  and  am- 
bitiously docile  in  matters  of  art  A  chief  who  beheld  ihe  ropemaking,  and  other 
manufactures  of  the  English  at  Port  Jackson,  wept  with  mortification  at  the  rude 
state  of  the  arts  in  his  own  countiy.  The  labours  of  the  field  are  diiefly  devolved 
on  the  women.  The  fathers  take  the  charge  of  the  children ;  they  make  excellent 
nurses,  and  fondle  their  infants  with  the  liveliest  tenderness  and  delight  Polygamy 
is  practised.  One  wife  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  the  others  rank  as  her 
inferiors  and  servants^ 

In  religion  the  New  Zealanders  are  moderate  polytheists,  their  cata-  |  RaBgioB. 
logue  of  divinitieflr  being  less  extravagant  than  that  of  many  other  barbarians.  They 
believe  in  a  supreme  Deity — ^in  a  god  of  anger  and  deathh—a  deity  who  makes  land 
under  the  sea,  and  fastens  it  by  a  hook  to  a  large  rock  ready  to  be  hauled  up — a 
god  to  haul  up  the  land :  this  last,  at  the  same  time,  superintends  human  diseases, 
and  gives  life.  They  have  also  a  god  of  tears  and  sorrow ;  but  their  mythology  is 
imperfectly  known.  They  believe  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  have  a  tradition  of 
the  first  woman  being  formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  the  man.  They  have  a  story  of 
the  moon  having  descended  to  the  earth,  and  carried  off  a  man  who  continues  fixed 
on  its  surface.  Their  children,  when  bom,  are  sprinkled  with  water  by  the  Tohunga 

*  Kicholas,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

t  See  Mr.  Nicbolas's  Description  of  the  Town  of  Wyemattee,  vol.  i.  p.  333—343. 

t  Kicb(^'f  Narrative,  vou  ii.  p.  223,  334. 
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or  prieet ;  a  ceremony,  without  which  thej  believe  it  would  cither  be  doomed  to 
death,  or  grow  up  with  a  most  perrerse  dispositioii.  Thej  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
oonsecraliiig  persons,  places,  and  things,  and  call  the  spell  thus  imposed  to^. 
When  a  person  labours  under  a  severe  malady,  pa  soon  as  they  beheve  (hat  it  b  the 
intention  of  the  god  to  deprive  him  of  life,  they  place  him  under  ihetaboo^  deny  him 
all  food,  and  leave  him  to  a  necessary  death,  in  compliance  with  the  divine  mandate. 
They  inter  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  ceremonies  which  they  do  not  allow  Euro- 
peans to  see.  They  believe  that,  on  the  third  day  after  the  burial,  the  heart  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  and  that  the  separation  is  announced  by  a  gentle  breeze  to  an 
Etooa,  or  inferior  deity,  who  bends  over  the  grave,  and  carries  off  the  heart  to  the 
clouds. 

8«kMe^  I  Women  often  commit  suicide  by  hanging  themselves  when  their  hus- 
bands die.  The  keen  feelings  of  this  people  make  them  prone  to  suicide  on  raiious 
occasions  of  disappointment  A  woman  will  hang  herself  immediately  after  receim 
a  beating  from  her  husband.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  said  to  tx 
exempt  from  this  oudady.t  Tlie  manners,  no.  doubt,  differ  considerably  in  differeot 
tribes  and  places. 

No  other  mode  of  reckoning  periods  of  time  has  been  observed  among  tbcm. 
than  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  which  they  count  up  to  100,  and  by  these  epocb 
they  calculate  their  age  and  the  events  that  occur  among  them. 

The  New  Zealanders  live  in  a  state  of  habitual  warfare.    The  chiefs 
and  tribes  are  respectively  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  go  to  war  wka 
ightly  invaded.     Sometimes,  when  the  two  hostile  armies  meet,  a  parier 
takes  place,  and  peace  is  concluded.     On  such  occasions  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
reason  is  manifested.     It  is  not,  in  general,  so  much  from  predatory  principles,  u 
from  high  spuit  and  irritabitity,  that  their  violent  quarrels  originate.    Each  tnb« 
entreated  Captain  Cook  to  destroy  its  antagonists.     Even  when  at  peace  the;  dis- 
cover, in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  a  deep  jealousy  of  each  other;  enrmt 
any  one  whom  th^  suppose  mpre  highly  favoured  dian  themselves,  and  continmO) 
labouring  to  excite  prejudices  against  one  another's  characters  and  intentions.  Their 
wars  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity.     They  have  short  spears,  which  (by 
throw,  hke  javelins,  from  a  distance ;  long  ones,  which  they  use  as  laoces;  aiKi 
broad,  thick,  sharp-edged  tools,  called  patoo  palooj  made  of  stone,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  with  which  they  strike  in  close  combat,  being  able  to  cleave  the  ^ 
by  a  single  blow.     Like  the  Battas,  they  devour  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  m 
entertain  the  extravagant  belief  that  the  soul  of  a  man  thus  devoured  is  doomed  to 
eternal  fire.     It  im  purely  from  vengeance,  and  not  at  all  from  an  appetite  for  huinao 
JJJJ««  ^     flesh,  that  they  indulge  in  this  shocking  practice.    They  have  committM 
BuofllBuu.        some  frightful  massacres  on  their  European  visiters,  bat  these dooot 
appear  to  have  been  so  much  instigated  by  cupidity,  as  by  revenge  for  some  amon 
or  injury  received.     The  unfortunate  Marion  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  vp 
the  chief  Tacoory,  when  the  latter,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  him  an  entertammcfl^ 
massacred  him  with  all  his  attendants;  and  the  French  who  came  to  revenge^ 
outrage,  saw  the  disgusting  proofs  of  the  savages  having  eaten  and  gnawed  tbepu- 
pitating  limbs  of  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  they  embraced  with  every  dernoo- 
stration  of  attachment     The  EngUsh  have  suffered  from  similar  acts  of  pen»!' 
The  last  was  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Boyd,  in  1809,  the  crew  of  which,  to  the  nm 
her  of  seventy,  was  massacred  by  the  chief  named  George,  in  revenge  for  some 
treatment  received  from  the  commander,  Captain  Thompson,  who  had  hroughi " 
back  as  a  passenger  from  Port  Jackson,  on  condition  of  working  his  passage. 
chief  being  taken  sick,  and  unable  to  work  to  the  Captain's  satisfaction,  was  nos^^ 
and  taunted  by  the  latter,  and,  before  being  put  on  shore,  was  stripped  of  eve 
thing  EngUsh  he  had  about  him.     Totally  insensible  to  his  own  inf^uams  co^^^ 
the  Captain  went  on  shore,  and  left  his  ship  unprotected,  when  the  <'®^®'7?^-    (>( 
geance  of  the  savages  made  a  short  and  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  anniluto"  ^^^ 
the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  four,  one  of  whom  was  the  cabm  ooy^ 

•  Colliiu.  vol  i.  p.  524.  (in  English.)  t  Savage's  Accouat,  tc. 
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had  [>aid  some  kind  atten^n  to  the  chief  during  the  passage.     The  captain  of  a 

vessel  who  afterwards  came  to  the  coast,  left  a  written  warning  with  one  of  the  na-* 

tives,  to  be  shown  to  the  commander  of  every  ship  which  he  might  afterwards  meet 

with,  and  in  this  document  it  was  stated,  from  some  mistake  or  misinformation,  that 

a  chief  called  Tippahee,  who  had  formerly  been  well  treated  at  Port  Jackson,  was 

the  perpetrator.     The  crew  of  a  whale  ship  who  found  this  paper,  inflicted  a  barba« 

rous  and  misplaced  vengeance,  by  murdering  the  whole  people  of  Tippahee,  who 

inhabited  a  small  island,  this  chief  himself  and  a  few  others  having  narrowly  escaped 

in  a  boat — ^We  are  not  altogether  certain  what  a£&onts  may,  on  other 

occasions,  have  incited  these  high  minded  and  irritable  people  to  acts  of 

atrocious  and  perfidious  cruelty.     In  their  conduct  they  often  evince  sentiments  of 

honourable  integrity  and  fidehty,  where  reliance  is  placed  on  them  by  persons  who 

have  treated  them  well.     The  English  sailors  have  been  too  much  in  the  practice  of 

teazing  and  insulting  them,  from  a  wantonness  more  degrading  than  their  own  ex* 

cessive>resentments,  and  they  have  invaded  their  property,  and  carried  off  their  crops 

without  scruple,  as  if  no  laws  of  honesty  and  deUcacy  were  binding  towards  beings 

so  strange  and  so  different  from  themselves.    The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  has 

very  laudably  taken  the  natives  under  his  protection  against  all  such  lawless  acts;  the 

people  begin  to  learn  to  make  distinctions  in  the  characters  of  Europeans,  as  well 

as  among  themselves,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding,  and  to  seek  redress  of 

occasional  grievances,  through  the  medium  of  the  small  missionary  settlement  which 

has  been  formed  in  their  country.     They  certainly  possess  qualities 

which  may  prove  a  good  foundation  for  the  formation  of  a  respectable 

character  by* instruction.     A  New  Zealand  mother  will  risk  her  own  life  for  the  sake 

of  her  child.     Their  songs  and  music  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Otaheitans.    Their 

songs  are  sung  in  parts,  and  the  companies  join  in  full  chorus.     Their  airs  resemble 

the  chantings  of  an  English  church.     The-  inhabitants  of  East  Cape  are  the  bards 

of  the  country,  by  whom  all  their  songs  are  composed.     The  subjects  of  them  are 

generally  taken  from  those  scenes  of  violence  with  which  the  natives  are  so  familiar, 

sometimes  from  the  phenomena  of  storms,  the  business  of  runJ  cultivation,  or  other 

common  exercises  and  enjoyments. 

Snares  Island,  Lord  Aukland^s  Group,  and  Macquarrie  Island,  to  the  I  A^joiaittK  u* 
south  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  continuation  of  the  same  jchain  of  |  ^'^ 
mountains  under  water,  by  which  that  country  is  pervaded. 

There  is  another  well  marked  chain  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  and  nearly  pa* 
rallel  to  it,  formed  of  the  Bristol,  Penantipodes,  Bounty,  and  Chatham  Islands. 
Chatham  Island,  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered  by  Broughton. 
It  is  about  thirty-three  miles  long.  The  surface  has  a  gradual  rise,  so 
as  to  form  pleasant  looking  hUls  in  the  interior.  It  seems  to  contain  one  of  those 
lagoons  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of  this  ocean. 

Vegetation,  according  to  Broughton,  is  powerful  in  this  island,  but  the    iti  pntim^ 
trees  are  only  of  middling  height.     For  a  certain  way  up  the  trunk  they    ^^'^' 
are  naked,  and  no  brushwood  grows  among  them.     There  is  one  tree  similar  to  the 
bay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.     The  inhabitants  were  observed  to  use  much 
thread  and  cord  made  of  a  fine  hemp,  which  undoubtedly  is  of  the  growth  of  the 
island. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  middling  stature,  stout  and  well  proportioned.  |  iniMbituiti. 
They  have  dark-brown  complexions  and  expressive  features.  The  hair  of  dieir  heads 
and  beards  is  black ;  no  tattooing  was  observed  about  any  part  of  their  bodies.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  seal  skin,  and  a  curiously  wrought  mat.  The  birds  are  of  the 
same  species  which  are  seen  at  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were  remarked  to 
be,  like  them,  wonderfully  familiar,  and  not  the  least  afraid  of  men,  an  evidence  that 
they  suffer  no  molestation. 

Norfolk  Island  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  New  Zealand,  nearly 
half-way  between  it  and  New  Caledonia.  Here  the  English  had  at  one 
time  a  flourishing  colony,  but  it  has  been  removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Nor- 
folk Island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  good  harbour.  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference.    The  coral  reefs  extend  nearly  twenty  miles  in  a 
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southeriy  directioiL  The  basis  of  this  island  consists  of^  yellowish  chalk  oonunMi 
to  it  wiUi  New  Zealand.'  This  is  cohered  with  a  great  thickn^s  of  black  earth. 
Vegetation  is  vigorous  and  productive.  New  Zealand  flax  grows  better  than  in  its 
native  country.  The  pine  wood  is  heavier  than  that  of  New  Caledonia,  bol  softs 
than  that  of  New  Zealand.  Cabbage  palms,  wild  sorrel,  and  sea  fennel,  are  in  g^eai 
abundance.  The  English  settlers  introduced  the  grains  and  domestic  MMnMi?  of 
Europe. 

NevChi»  I  Sailing  farther  north  we  find  New  Caledonia^  a  pretty  lai^  island, 
^^'^  I  being  220  or  260  miles  long,  and  fifly  broad.  But  on  the  south  aad  the 

west  it  is  render^  dangerous  of  approach,  by  a  formidable  chain  of  ree&,  eztesding 
270  miles  beyond  the  island  to  the  south  and  to  the  north-west* 

New  Caledonia  seems  to  liave  a  mountain  chain  extending  over  its 
whole  length,  becoming  gradually  higher  towards  the  south-easit,  tiU  it 
reaches  an  elevation  of  8200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  rocks 
are  quartz,  mica,  steatite  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  green  schorl,  and  granite, 
and  they  contain  a  Ofiine  of  specular  iron  ore.  Basaltic  pillars  have  been  obaerved 
in  some  places.  Its  mountains  contain,  in  all  probability,  rich  metallic  veins. 
veiecMkNi.  I  The  bread-fruit  tree  of  this  island  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Polyne- 
sian islands.  Beautiful  avenues  are  formed  of  the  cultivated  banana,  f  Sugar  cane  and 
arum  are  also  cultivated  here.  The  sides  of  some  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with 
cocoa.  Among  the  other  vegetable  8pecies|are  the  tree  called  Commentmia  eehinaia, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Moluccas;  the  Hibiaeu$  tiliaeeus^  the  young 
pods  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  DoHchos  iuberonUf  the  roots  of 
which  are  roasted  and  eaten ;  the  DtacophyUum  verticiUaium^  a  new  genus,  allied  to 
the  dracontia,  and  which  grows  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;|  the  /bjfpojrts,  the 
roots  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  New  Caledonians,  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the 
forests.  The  ontAoloma,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs,  forming  a  new  genus, 
grows  on  the  high  grounds.^ 

Anifluit.  I  Even  dogs  and  pigs  were  unknown  in  this  island  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans.  The  most  common  birds  are  a  peculiar  sort  of  magpie,  large  pigeons, 
and  Caledonian  ravens.  A  spider  called  nokee  forms  threads  so  strong  as  to  offer  t 
sensible  resistance  before  breaking  when  pulled*  The  animal  constitutes  part  of 
the  people's  food. 

Haitem.  I  Among  the  moorings  of  the  island  we  may  mention  Balada  Haves 
and  Deceitful  Haven,  where  d'Entrecasteaux  says  he  could  not  enter,  but  which  the 
English  navigator,  Kent,  has  described  as  a  spacious  and  excellent  port,  situated  be- 
hind the  firightful  chain  of  reefs  which  lines  the  west  coasL 

iBhftMtHiti.  \  A  travelling  naturafist  has  lately  found  a  singular  coirespondenoe  ia 
figure  between  the  aborigines  of  Yan  Diemen's  Island  and  &ose  of  New  Caledonia. 
Their  hair  is  nearly  woolly,  and  the  surface  of  their  bodies  greasy.  Some  have  the 
thick  lips  of  the  African  negro.  ||  Light  and  nimble,  they  climb  trees  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  walk  along  level  ground.  Cook  prabes  the  mildness  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  the  chastity  of  their  females. IT  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Labillardieie  de- 
scribe them  as  equally  cruel,  perfidious,  and  thievbh,  with  the  other  islanders  of  the 
Great  Ociean.**  The  women  were  hired  for  a*  nail,  and  the  size  of  the  nail  was  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  person.  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  bow»  they  are 
armed  with  darts  and  clubs,  which  they  manufacture  'with  miich  pains ;  they  also 
Cttiniiwk.  I  make  use  of  stings.  It  turns  out  on  recent  and  attentive  observabon 
that  they  are  cannibals  from  taste.  They  tasted  with  an  air  of  luxurious  pleasure 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  ate  a  slice  of  the  fiesh  of  a  child. ft 
Their  common  food  consists  of  shell-fish,  and  other  fish,  with  roots.  They  also 
eat  the  spider  already  mentioned,  and  the  greenish  mealy  soap-atone*      The 

*  Labiltordidre,  Voyage  ^  U  Recherche  de  La  Perouse,  i.  199,  &c. 

t  Wcin,  voL  ii.  p.  36.    Atlas,  pi.  41.  *  Forster,  Voyage,  t  ii.  p.  327. 

4  Idem,  ibid.  p.  240,  and  Atlas,  pi.  12. 

I  LabiUardidre,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  186,  Forster,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  802.  ' 

1  Cook's  Second  Voyage.  **  Kossel,  Voyage  de  d'Entrecasteaux,  ii  p.  351.  he. 

tt  UbiUardiire,  Voyage  ii.  p.  193—201,  &c 
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only  dfesa  df  the  females  is  a  girdle  of  fibrous  bark ;  several  of  the  men  Encircle 
their  heads  with  a  fillet  of  sewed  net-work,  or  a  head  dress  made  of  leaves  and  the 
hciir  of  the  vampire  bat.  They  build  walls  on  the  mountains,  to  confine  the  soil,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  so  many  countries,  forming  the  arable  surface  into  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Yet  the  soil  is  generally  poor.  Their  houses  are  in  the 
form  of  bee-hives,  and  the  door-posts  are  of  carved  planks.  Their  harsh  and  croak- 
ing language  seems  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  Polynesia. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  south  of  New  Caledonia,  produces  stately 
cedars,  the  trunks  of  which  furnish  columns  exceeding  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  Loyalty  and  Beaupr^s  Islands  form  a  little  archipelago  to  the  east 
The  great  reefs  by  which  New  Caledonia  is  skirted  on  the  west,  and  which  extend 
250  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  present  the  navigator  with  the  prospect  of  inevit- 
able ruin,  in  case  the  winds  and  currents  should  carry  him  among  them.  All  the  way 
between  this  island  and  New  UoUandj  the  sea  abounds  with  coral  banks,  some  of 
which  are  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  others.*  Captain  Flinders,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  one  of  them,  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  frigates  of  La  Perouse  met 
their  fate  on  one  of  these  banks. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  New  Caledonia  we  have  an  important  archi-  (  NewHebridef# 
pelago,  for  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  islands  of  which  it  is  composed.  Fernan- 
dez de  Quiros,  who  discovered  the  mainland  in  1606,  gave  it  the  name  of  Australia 
del  Espirito  Santo.  A  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  this,  M.  de  Bougainville 
added  to  it  some  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  elegant  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades. 
Afler  an  interval  of  six  years,  came  Captain  Cook,  and  completed  the  discovery  of 
the  leading  blands.  Following  the  principle  of  a  submarine  chain  of  mountains,  he 
seems  to  have  reached  its  southern  extremity.  Captain  Bligh  found  a  continuation 
to  the  north,  consisting  of  islands  which  were  prooably  seen  by  Quiros.  Captain 
Cook  proposed  to  give  that  archipelago,  as  a  whole,  the  name  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
a  proposal  strongly  objected  to  by  Fleurieu,  who  wished  to  retain  a  memorial  of  the 
first  discovery  in  the  original  name  of  the  Archipelago,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. f 

The  most  southerly  group  of  this  archipelago  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  chain^ 
and  consists  of  five  islands,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Immer,  are  high  and  have 
no  coral  reefs.  Tanna,  the  only  one  which  has  been  minutely  examin-  WbthA  of 
ed,  contains  a  very  active  volcano.  Messrs.  Forster  and  Sparrmann  *■«*»■• 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  that  burning  mountain,  which  is  not  one  of 
the  highest  on  the  island.  The  volcano  itself  shook,  and  the  ashes  which  it  spouted 
forth  darkened  the  atmosphere.  The  rain,  which  fell  at  the  time,  was  a  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  water,  sand,  and  earth,  and  might  be  called  a  shower  of  sUme.| 
These  subterranean  fires  seem  to  contribute  much  to  that  exuberance  of  vegetatfon 
by  which  the  island  is  distinguished.  Several  plants  attain  here  twice  the  height 
that  they  have  in  other  countries,  broader  leaves  and  a  stronger  perfume.  In  seve- 
ral places,  sulphureous  vapours  are  exhaled.  In  others  the  springs  are  tepid.  Tanna 
has  also  strata  of  clay  and  aluminous  earth,  with  blocks  of  chalk  and  of  tripoli.  It 
abounds  in  sulphur,  and  affords  traces  of  copper.  The  scenery  of  Tanna  is  plea- 
santer  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  Otaheite,  as  the  mountains  do  not  shoot  up 
abruptly  from  the  middle  of  a  narrow  plain,  but  are  preceded  by  several  ranges  of 
lulls  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys.  Here  are  found  ba-  |  Producttont. 
nanas,  sugar  canes,  potatoes,  and  several  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  The  English  found 
here  the  pigeon  which  transports  the  seeds  of  the  nutmeg  in  the  Molucca  Islands. 
In  the  crop  of  one  of  them,  an  oblong  nutmeg  was  foiXnd.  The  natives  showed  them 
specimens  of  that  fruit  still  surrounded  by  the  mace.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted 
that  a  variety  of  the  nutmeg  grows  on  these  islands,  tlrough  none  were  found  within 
the  narrow  limits  which  the  EngUsh  were  allowed  to  traverse.  § 

The  natives  resemble  the  people  of  New  Holland  more  than  those  of  |  inhabjtanu. 
the  Friendly  Islands.     They  are  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  of  moderate  stature, 

*  Flinders,  Annales  des  Voyftgei,  voL  z.  p.  88< 

f  Voyage  de  Marchand,  torn.  v.  i  Forrter'a  Voyage,  ii.  p.  212. 

\  CookiB  Stcond  Voyagey  Book  ill,  eh.  4~6«    Forttev,  ii.  363. 
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but  muscular  and  vigorous.  Their  beards  are  strong,  black,  and  ctirled.  The  hai' 
of  their  heads  is  thick  and  bristlf ;  their  features  are  expressive  and  open ;  and  ctctj 
thing  about  them  has  a  masculine  and  warrior-like  air.  The  singularity  of  ih& 
ornaments,  the  little  peg  with  which  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  pierced,  the  cloth  whicii 
they  wear  around  their  loins,  in  such  a  style  as  rather  to  outrage  decency  than  lo 
preserve  it,  and  the  use  of  a  coarse  pigment  made  of  ochre  and  chalk,  are  so  masj 
marks  of  an  affinity  to  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  Solomoir's 
Archipelago.  On  the  other  hand,  these  islanders  seem  to  have  derived  their  adi 
from  the  same  origin  with  the  Polynesians.  Their  bows,  made  of  the  best  elastk 
wood,  their  slings,  their  clubs,  and  their  darts,  with  which  they  can  pierce  a  piaok 
four  inches  thick,  oflen  remind  one  of  the  arms  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  Tbe 
language  of  Tanna,  and  that  of  Erromango,  to  the  north  of  it,  are  different;  and 
neiSier  of  them  has  any  resemblance  to  the  general  language  of  Polynesia.* 
Women.  I  The  women  of  the  New  Hebrides,  being  treated  as  slaves,  soon  lose 
the  few  attractions  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  them.  They  are  weak  and  puoj. 
Several  of  the  young  girls,  according  to  Dr.  Forster,  had  pleasant  features,  and  a  side 
which  became  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  their  timidity  was  dissipated.  Tk^, 
had  handsome  forms,  delicately  turned  arms,  and  full  and  round  bosoms;  their 
clothing  reached  to  the  knees.  Their  curled  hair  waved  loosely  on  their  heads,  or 
was  fastened  in  a  tress ;  and  the  green  banana  leaf,  which  they  generally  wore  k 
their  hair,  formed  a  handsome  contrast  with  its  blackness.  They  repelled  with  mo- 
desty the  advances  of  the  seamen. 

Sandwidk  I  Cook  slso  discovered  Sandwich  Island,  which  is  about  seventy  mile? 
"■"■"^  I  in  circumference,  and  has  an  aspect  equally  fertile  as  the  preceding  two. 

The  woods  were  adorned  with  tints  of  lively  .verdure,  and  contained  a  profosion  of 
cocoas.  The  mountaii^s  have  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  interior,  and  exhibit,  at 
their  feet,  many  lower  districts  covered  with  wood,  intermingled  with  cultivated  ficiA* 
arrayed  in  the  same  golden  tints  with  the  com  fields  of  Europe.  It  was  consideiffi 
as  a  very  promising  island  for  colonization. 

Api,  pmob.  The  islands  of  Api  and  Paoom  were  not  minutely  examined. .  AtC; 

*••  brym  attracted  attention  by  a  volcano  in  it,  which  impetuously  emitter; 

columns  of  whitish  smoke.     It  seemed  to  be  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.! 

In  Whitsuntide  Island  several  plantations  were  seen,  and  many  fire?. 
The  more  majestic  island  of  Aurora  is  adorned  with  picturesque  forest'. 
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diversified  by  fine  water  falls.  The  unpleasant  name  of  Leper  Island,  given  hy  Bou- 
gainville to  a  small  one  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  not  founded  on  any  pecuiiantj 
attached  to  it.     A  white  leprosy  exists  in  every  part  of  Oceanica. 

The  two  large  islands  of  Mallicolo  and  Spirito  Santo  form  a  separate  chain 
more  westerly  than  that  which  we  have  now  traced. 

MtnieoiiK  I  The  natives  described  Mallicolo  to  Quiros  as  a  great  country,  althooffi 
it  does  not  exceed  fifly  miles  in  length.  The  Spaniards  called  it  Manicola.  «  ^ 
welJ  wooded  and  well  watered,  and  appears  to  possess  a  fertile  soil.  Pigs  and  poul- 
try were  the  only  domestic  animals.  Cook  enriched  it  with  the  addition  of  the  ^^ 
iDtattenti.  I  The  people  of  Mallicolo  might,  from  their  looks,  almost  be  regards 
as  a  kind  of  apes.  Their  appearance  is  hideous,  and  altogether  different  from  tbaj 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  men  are  brown-coloured :  their  general  h^P 
does  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches  :  their  limbs  are,  in  many  instances,  ill  pr^'P 
tioned :  their  arms  and  leigs  ai;e  long  and  lean,  the  head  lengthened,  and  tbe  coun- 
tenance flattened.  To  these  characters  are  to  be  added  a  broad  flat  nose,  proj^^^ 
ing  cheek-bones,  the  foreft^d  narrow  and  compressed  backwards,  as  it  is '"  ^^ 
lower  animals.  Their  hair  is  curled,  but  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  negrcj^ 
i*n«miB^  I  This  race  exactly  coincides  in  character  with  the  monkey-looking  tn  * 
which  Capt.  Flinders  found  at  Glass-house  Bay.  Their  dialect  contains  those  his'iBf 
and  cluelang  sounds^  and  those  strange  combinations  of  consonants  which  occur  ° 

•  Foriter»s  Voyage,  iL  p.  225. 

t  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  iii.  p.  241.    Forstcr^s  Von«e,  u.  p.  1» 

*  Fonte^s  Obscmtkm^  pw240.   Dittos  Voyage»ii.  p.  182. 
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the  AGicaii  idioms,  ietting  the  organs  of  Europeans  ateomplete  defianee.  Russiaa 
and  German  words  they  pronounce  easily.  The  girdle  which  they  wear  round  the  body, 
being  tight  drawn,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  gigantic  ants,  while  the  cloth 
ivrapped  close  under  for  the  sake  of  decency,  produces  an  opposite  effect  They 
use  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  speedy  death  is  inflicted  on  the  wounded.  It  is  the 
mark  of  weakness  to  have  recourse  to  treachery. 

Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the  large  and  most  westerly  of  the  whole  I  T«m  ddSfi* 
archipelago,  is  sixty  miles  long,  thirty*three  broad,  and  more  than  a  hun-  j  '^  ^'^'^ 
dred  and  sixty  in  circumference.    The  shores,  especially  on  the  west  side,  are  un- 
commonly high,  forming  a  continued  chain  of  mountains,  which,  in  some  places, 
rise  directly  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.    But  in  general  the  island  is  bordered  by 
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beautiful  wooded  hills,  open  valleys,  and  varied  plantations.  The  islands 
which  lie  along  the  southern  and  eaidtem  coasts  probably  form  bays  and 
harbours  equafiy  well  sheltered  with  the  great  Bay  of  St.  James  and  St  Phihp,  which 
is  on  the  east  side.  Here  Quiros  and  Cook  anchored,  in  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz, 
near  the  Biver  Jordan.  The  worthy  Spaniard  wished  to  found,  in  this  place,  the 
city  of  New  Jerusalem ;  but,  before  the  first  hut  was  finished,  a  bloody  contest  with 
the  natives,  and  a  failure  of  provisions,  obliged  him  to  return  to  America.* 

The  inhabitants,  more  handsome  and  more  vigorous  than  those  of  |  inbaUtanti. 
Mallicolo,  are  black,  and  their  hair  either  woolly  or  much  curled.  Some  of  their 
words  are  the  same  that  aj:e  spoken  in  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  Quiros  saw 
here  men  of  different  colours;  some  mulattos,  some  blacks,  some  white,  with  red  hair. 
These  last  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Erromano.f  Forster  justly 
laments  the  hurry  with  which  this  country  has  been  surveyed.  This  was  increased 
by  an  unlucky  occurrence.  In  leaving  Mallicolo  a  fish  had  been  taken  |  PoisoiMmifiA. 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  Sparu8  erythrinuB*  All  who  ate  of  it  were  seized  with 
gripes,  acute  pains,  and  vertigo.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with  phlegmons,  and 
they  were  affected  with  a  deadly  languor.  A  dog  and  a  pig,  however,  were  the  only 
individuals  to  whom  it  proved  fatal.  Quiros  met  with  the  same  accident.  Some 
future  navigator  examining  this  island  with  greater  leisure,  will  perhaps  find  in  it  the 
orange-tree,  the  aloe,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper-plant,  the  ebony,  the 
citron,  the  pearl,  and  other  valued  productions :  perhaps  even  the  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  mentioned  by  Quiros. 

This  navigator,  however,  writes  with  much  candour;  he  only  extols  the  rich  and 
varied  vegetation,  the  beautiful  forests,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  trailing  shrubs, 
and  the  fresh  and  salubrious  waters.  J  If,  in  his  Fifty  Memoirs  presented  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  the  silver  mines  figured  as  a  conspicuous  article,  this  was  a  harmless 
artifice,  intended  to  produce,  in  Uie  gross  minds  of  the  great,  an  interest  in  their 
noble  acquisitions. 

Ten  or  twelve  islands  remain  to  be  found  again  which  were  discover-  I  idudiiem 
ed  by  Quiros,  after  quitting  the  island  of  Tapmaco,  and  before  arriving  |  ^  ^""^ 
at  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  convert  his  vague  calculations  of 
longitude  into  actual  degrees.  The  discussion  of  the  different  explanations  of  them 
which  have  been  given,  and  which  might  be  given,  would  require  a  long  memoir,  or 
rather  a  monographic  treatise.  If  Rotumah  island  is  Taumaco,  the  islands  of  Tu- 
copia,  San  Marcos,  Yergel,  and  others,  will  correspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandora, 
Cherry,  and  Barvel  islands,  and  Banks's  Group,  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Ed- 
wards, on  the  north-east  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  §  The  description  of  Pitt's  Isl- 
and, which  is  high  and  wooded,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  "  Gate  of  Belen."  Com- 
ing south  to  14^  30'  of  latitude,  Quiros  discovered  an  island  which  he  called  Nuestra 
Sennom  do  Luz;  and,  immediately  after,  he  saw  to  the  south,  the  south-east,  and 
the  west,  several  high  and  extensive  lands,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  Bay 
of  St  Philip  and  St.  James.  ||    We  can  easily  see  the  position  in  which  every  navi- 

•  Qairot'i  Account  written  by  lumself,  in  the  Viajero  Umveraal,  t.  xrii.  p.  197. 

t  Forster,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  301. 

I  Qnirof,  in  the  Viajera  Univenal,  t.  zzvii.p.  203. 

i  Bamey'i  GGstory  of  Diaeeveriea,  ii.  p.  326. 

I  Acoouat  of  Qiufoib  aaeonUng  to  Fi|^ervi^  in  Dalrymple,  i.  p.  131. 
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gator  muit  find  himself,  who,  after  having  passed  the  Pic  d'Etoile,  enters  the  chan- 
nel surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  and  Malli- 
colo,  and  on  the  other,  by  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.  Another  account,  whidi 
says  nothing  of  Naestra  Sennora,  or  Pic  d'Etoile,  makes  up  for  the  defect  brio 
express  proof  that  the  Great  Cyclades  of  Bougainville  had  been  seen  and  named  br 
this  navigator;  for  He  found  at  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  onl^  seven  km& 
from  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the  two  islands  of  Cordova  and  Clementina,  \^liica 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.*  In  short,  the  islaod  of 
Belen,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Pillar  of  Saragossa,  towards  which  the  north-eajt 
wind  drove  the  fleet,  after  leaving  the  Bay  of  St.  Philip,  must  belong  to  a  chain  iiliieii 
connects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solomon's  Islands. 

We  now  come  to  a  country  the  discovery  of  which,  in  its  difFerent  parts, 
has  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  patience  qf  navigators.  The  odIt 
description  that  can  be  given  of  Solomon's  Islands,  and  the  archipelago 
of  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  recognize  and  examine  them. 
Mendftiim*i  db-  I  The  Spanish  navigator  Mendana,  who  was  sent  out  to  discover  Tern 
coTsriei.  j  Australis,  found,  in  1668,  a  series  of  islands  which  he  called  Ylasd« 
Solomon,  which  he  placed  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  degrees  of  south  latitude: 
but  his  observations  of  the  longitude  were  so  vague  and  inaccurate,  that  neither  be 
himself  nor  any  other  navigator,  for  a  long  time  after,  could  succeed  in  finding  lb* 
islands.  He  seems  to  have  believed,  from  the  estimates  which  he  made,  that  he  va 
1450  marine  leagues  firom  Lima.  But  the  Spaniards  wished  to  conceal  the  disco- 
very, for  fear  of  inducing  other  nations  to  form  settlements  in  these  countries;  m 
their  authors,  either  in  obedience  to  orders  or  from  ignorance,  placed  these  islands 
sometimes  800  and  sometimes  1500  leagues  west  from  Peru.t  Mendana  gave  the 
name  of  Isabella  to  the  largest  island,  lying  south-east  and  north-west  Guadalca- 
nal is  a  long  island,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  behind  some  sm 
islands,  among  which  is  Sesarga,  which  contains  a  volcano.  The  most  southerly 
land  found  here  was  called  the  island  of  Christeval.  The  whole  of  this  archipeko 
was  peopled  by  negroes,  armed  with  arrows  and  lances;  they  dyed  their  hair  red,  aofl 
ate,  ^th  high  relish,  the  flesh  of  their  own  species.  J  No  evidence  is  given  ol  Men- 
dana having  found  any  indications  of  the  precious  metals.  Solomon's  name  «v 
placed  in  the  foreground  merely  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  govemmeDt 

In  a  second  voyage,  Mendana,  after  searching  in  vain  for  Solomon's  Islands,  Gis- 
covered  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz  and  a  few  others.  These  were  Egmont  blaw. 
and  some  others  belonging  to  Queen  Charlotte's  group,  which  were  again  founilt^J 
Captain  Carteret.  ^ 

The  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  form  a  settlement  did  not  succeed.    Mcpdapt* 
widow  brought  back  to  the  Philippine  Islands  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  vtA 
escaped  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives. 
Ptrtewt't  Carteret  landed  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  was  ohlip 

ObMmdoM.  ^^  maintain  a  bloody  contest  with  the  inhabitants.  Here  the  Englij 
had  been  received  and  entertained  in  a  house  of  assembly  similar  in  its  form  ao^ 
accommodations  to  those  used  in  Otaheite.§  The  natives  were  black,  though  tf 
of  the  very  deepest  tint.  One  of  them,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  had  woolly  hair, 
but  regular  features.  These  people,  brave  and  vigorous,  resolutely  defended  tbeir 
island,  which  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  lined  with  large  villages.  Carteret  ackuot- 
ledged  the  priority  of  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  yet  presumed  to  name  the  gK>"P 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island.  Even  Swallow  Island,  which  has  not  been  found  by  «•! 
subsequent  navigator  in  the  situation  pointed  out  by  this  Englishman,  most  be  tb 
of  San  Francisco,  which  was  seen  by  Mendana.  It  corresponds  to  it,  ^  ^^^  * 
latitude  and  in  physical  features.  || 

*  Quifps,  in  the  Viftjero  (Jniversal,  xxvi.  190. 
f  Balrymple's  Historical  Gollection,  i.  p.  43. 

*  Figuerva,  in  the  Viajcro  Universal,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  273. 

^  Voya(fe  de  Carteret,  chap.  iv.  et.  v.  .^ 

I  Viajero  Univ.  p.  62.    Compare  D^codvertM  det  Fnincaii  au  lud-est  de  la  Noor.  ow^ 
en  1768  et  1769 ;  Pleurieu,  i.  233. 
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IVEiitreoaateaux  and  LabOlardiire  have  given  us  an  excellent  descrip- 
ion  of  the  archipelago  of  Santa  Cruz.  Trevannion  Bayjs  the  most 
remarkable  harbour  of  the  large  island.  The. mountains,  \rhich  are  not 
nigh,  seem  to  be  calcareous.  The  inhabitants  are  olive-coloured,  and  in  features 
resemble  those  of  the  Moluccas;  but  some  of  them  are  blacli:,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  a  totally  dbtinct  race.  The  latter  have  thick  lips,  and  broad  flat  noses;  but  all  of 
tlicm  have  crisp  hairt  and  broad  foreheads.*  They  pluck  the  hair  off  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  delight  in  wearing .  white  hair,  which  they  produce  by  means  of  lime, 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  Fnendly  Islands.  This  colour  forms  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  darkness  of  their  skin,  which  is  increased  by  tatooing. 
Solomon's  Islands  were  first  re-discovered  by  SurviUe,  a  French  navi- 
gator, who  called  them  the  Arsacides  Islands,  f 

He  followed  the  chain  from  north-west  to  south-east.     He  discovered,  on  the 
north  side.  Port  Praslin,  Contrariety  Islands,  Dehverance  Islands,  and  the  eastern 
extremity  of  all  these  countries  called  Surville  Cape,  or  Surville  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  manifested  a  perfidious  and  bloody  disposition,  on  which 
account  he  compared  them  to  the  famous  Assassins  (erroneously  called  by  him  Ar- 
sacides) of  Persia  and  Syria.     They  had  black  complexions,  woolly  hair,  flattened 
noses,  and  thick  Ups.   They  powdered  themselves  with  chalk,  wore  bracelets  of  shells, 
and  girdles  of  human  teeth.     Nosegays  were  hung  from  their  perforated  noses. 
Their  light  boats  were  pitched  with  mastic.     Surville  noticed  a  diversity  of  tribes 
which  spoke  different  languages.     The  government  appears  to  be  despotic  in  the 
extreme.     The  fishermen  and  cultivators  are  obliged  to  offer  the  king  the  whole 
produce  of  their  laboujr,  and  he  retains  as  much  of  it  a^  he  chooses.     A  subject 
who  presumes  to  walk  in  the  shadow  of  the  king  is  punished  with  death.     The 
sculptures  with  which  they  adorn  their  war  boats  are  master-pieces  of  elegance. 
Some  of  these  are  fif\y  or  sixty  feet  long.     Their  arms  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble, especially  their  powerful  elastic  bows.;]; 

A  year  afler  SurvUle's  voyage,  another  French  navigator,  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville, leaving  successively  the  New  Hebrides  or  Great  Cyclades,  and 
the  island  of  Louisiade,  found  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Solomon's  Archipelago. 
He  discovered  Bougainville  and  Booka  islands.  The  strait  by  which  these  are 
divided  from  the  islands  visited  by  Mendana  and  Surville,  received  the  name  of 
«  Bougainville's  Strait."  This  navigator  was  here  in  great  want  of  provisions ;  he 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Choiseul  Bay  evident  traces  of  cannibalism. "§ 

The  south-west  coast  of  this  archipelago  remained  to  be  examined. 
It  was  visited  in  1783  by  an  English  navigator,  Mr.  Shortland,  who  took 
this  series  of  islands  for  one  continued  country,  which  he  thought  proper  to  call 
New  Georgia.  .  From  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  inferred  that  the  natives  called  it 
Simbu.  The  great  mountain^  which  he  called  Mount  Lammas,  is  situated  in'Men- 
dana's  Island  of  Guadalcanal.  The  strait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  is  the 
same  through  which  Bougainville  had  passed.  But  he  observed  the  '^  Treasury 
Islands,"  which  had  escaped  the  rapid  researches  of  the  French  navigator.  || 

IVEntrecasteaux  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  geography  of 
this  archipelago.  He  examined  the  southern  coasts  of  San  Christoval 
and  <3{^uadalcanal ;  verified  the  points  seen  by  Shortland;  and  determined  with 
greater  accuracy  the  position  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Bougainville.  The  atlas 
accompanying  his  account  points  out  discoveries  the  authors  of  which  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  which  appear  from  their  names  to  belong  to  the  English. 

To  sum  up  the  detached  notions  obtained  by  these  navigators,  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago  consists  of  the  following  islands  from  south  to  north : 
San  Christoval,  near  to  which  are  the  Santa  Anna,  and  Santa  Catalina  of  Mendana, 
and  the  Island  of  Contrarieties  of  Surville ;  Gui^lalcanal,  separated  by  a  strait  fi-om 

*  Labinardidre,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^$5, 

t  Flearieu,  D^courvertesdea  Fran^aii,  p.  130.  p.  287,  &c  t  Ibid.  p.  136. 145,  && 

^  Bougainville,  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  269. 

I  Bratring,  Memoire  on  the  Dtacoveiy  of  New  Geor|pay  the  Amcides  Islands,  te.  tee.  i»  tlio 
Ephemeridet  Geogxi^hiec  of  Pertueb. 
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Saata  Isabellfi,  the  laigest  of  the  whole  archipelago ;  to  the  eaat  of  the  itnit  n 
Carteret  and  Simpson's  Islaodsy  which  must  correspond  to  the  BueoaYists  aod  Fli^ 
rida  of  ]^endan$u  To  the  south  of  these,  according  to  the  Spanish  navigator,  nt 
San  Dimas,  San  German,  Guadeloop,  aiid  Seaarga.  The  lai^e  Island  of  \M 
is  separated  by  a  long  channel,  to  winch  no  name  is  given,  from  the  islands  amb^ 
Shortland,  and  which  form  a  chain  to  the  west  of  it.  Marsh  Island  is  small;  but tk 
which  Shortland  thought  he  heard  the  natives  calling  Sunboo  appears  tobelv|e, 
and  is  probably  the  Malay  ta  of  Mendana.  To  the  north  of  it  is  aa  island  which  hi 
no  name,  and  which  contains  Choiseul  Bay.  Crossing  Bougainrille'fl  8tnit  m 
come  to  the  Treasury  Ishinds,  and  those  of  Bougainville  and  Booka. 
MunveaTiiM  I  According  to  Lahillardiire,  the  naturalist  belonging  to  d^Eolrecu* 
eMBtqr.  |  teaux's  exp^tlou,  the  Solomon  Islands  are  surrounded  hyndsini 
coral  banks,  which,  like  those  of  New  Caledonia,  render  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. They  have  a  fertile  aspect,  and  present  delicious  landscapes.  Thevfaok 
surface  to  the  very  topa  of  the  mountains  is  shaded  by  trees.* 
loUbinaii.  I  The  island  of  Booka  is  very  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  of  nmi' 
dling  stature,  with  black  complexions,  but  not  of  the  deepest  tint  They  go  eotueh 
naked.  Their  muscles  are  well  marked,  indicating  great  strength.  Their  figure! 
are  ugly  but  expressive.  Their  heads  are  large ;  the  forehead  and  whole  face  is  faroai 
and  flat,  especially  below  the  nose.  The  chin  is  thick,  the  cheeks  rather  promiQefiL 
the  nose  flattened,  the  mouth  large,  but  the  lipa  thin.  They  pliwk  out  the  hair  im 
every  part  of  the  body.  They  bestow  industrious  pains  on  the  making  of  tbek 
bows ;  their  arrows  are  tipped  with  the  sharp  bones  of  the  stickle-back,  and  they 
are  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Their  boats  are  elegantly  formed  ad 
adorned  with  carved  work.  In  the  Island  of  Contrarieties  some  of  the  vords  vsd 
by  the  natives  belong  to  the  Maylay  or  Polynesian  language, 
p^ufltiaiu.  I  Solomon's  Islands  seem  to  be  very  fertile.  Among  their  vegetabk 
productions  the  old  navigators  mention  cloves,  cofiee,  ginger,  a  kmd  of  citron,  aot 
many  resinous  trees,  which  aflbrd  an  odorous  aromatic  exudation.  The  bread-tnut 
tree  and  the  fan-leaved  palm  abound  in  them.  Plenty  of  poultry  were  seen;  tb 
^og  and  pig  seem  to  be  known ;  the  forests  are  peopled  by  ele^t  paroquets 
They  harbour  serpents,  toads  which  have  a  crest  on  the  back,  long  spiders,  andltfS^ 
ants.t  A  little  gold  and  some  pearls  were  found  by  Mendana,  which  seem  to  bare 
given  origin  to  the  extravagant  ideas  which  several  Spanish  writers  have  fonneo^ 
the  treasures  of  this  modem  Ophir.^ 

Hunter,  Pitt,  and  Bellona  ^ands,  situated  to  the  southrwest  of  San  Cbiistoni^ 
form  a  separate  archipelago.  . 

Lowiduidt  To  the  north-east  of  Solomon's  Islands  there  seems  to  beacbaffl« 

•lyoioiag.  1^,^  igi^jg^  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  is  probably  not  fully  known.  Mjj 
iain  Hunter  has  lately  determined  Stewart's  Islands,  Bradley's  Shidlows,  m  l^ 
Howe's  Group.  Bradley's  Shallows  are  thought  to  be  the  same  to  which  Heodaflfi 
gave  the  name  of  ^'  Baxos  de  la  Candelazia ;"  perhaps  they  are  only  a  oonlin|^^ 
of  them.  This  chain  of  low  islands  probably  joins  the  group  to  which  Abel  xi^ 
man  gave  the  name  of  Ontong-Java,  and  which  the  Spanish  navigator,  ^f^ 
believed  he  re-discovered.  These  lands  have  the  appearance  o^S"^^^^  ^ 
joined  to  shallows.  The  Great  Ocean  has  several  groups  of  this  kind,  ^f^^ 
and  precise  number  of  which  it  will  long  be  difficult  to  asceitaiiL    We  pro^^ 

therefore,  to  more  important  objects.  i^ 

AitUpdie^or        Between  Solomon's  Islands  and  New  Guinea  we  find  impoitont 

Loiis.yr  pelagoa.  That  of  Louisiade,  to  the  south-west  of  New  ^^ 
discovered  by  lE&ugaiaville,  who  visited  in  a  particdar  manner  the  bay 

rteat. 


<'  Orangery  Harbour."    M.  d'Entrecasteaux,  who  visited  these  coiioines  oa^ 
north-side,  gave  names  to  the  islands  of  B^ssel,  Saint-Aigaan,  d'Entrecaste^^^ 
,    The  whole  of  Louisiade  is  a  chain  of  islands  surrounded  ^J^^^ 
I  reefs.    It  q>pear8  to  be  very  populous.    The  inhabitantB  go  o"^' 


Trobriand.     The 


•  LsbUlsfdi^ce^  L  p.  239.  t  Sumlk^  cbes  fjaoaoi. 

♦  Barney,  Hist,  des  Ddcouv.  p.  283—287. 
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ure  ahtiost  black.  Their  woollj  hair  is  decked  with  tufia  of  feathers.  Some  among 
them  are  as  black  as  the  negroes  of  Mozambique.  Like  them  thej  have  the  upper 
lip  greatlj  projectmg  beyond  the  lower.  These  must  be  distinct  races.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Louisiade  do  not  understand  the  Malay  language ;  their  huts  are  built 
tike  those  of  the  Papuas.  They  wear  a  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  a  piece  of  armour 
not  common  among  the  sarages  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Their  axes  are  made  of 
serpentine  stone.  They  are  wonderdiily  expect  at  sailing  near  the  wind.*  They 
manufacture  fishing  lines.  They  are' very  fond  of  sweet  smells,  and  perfume  the 
greater  part  of  th^  objects  which  they  make  use  of. 

The  perfumes  which  were  exhaled  along  the  coastf  created  a  belief  that  aromatic 
trees,  particularly  the  culiban  bay,  grew  in  this  country.  The  cocoa,  the  banana,  and 
the  betel  tree  were  seen. 

We  must  take  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Fleuneuj  according  to  which, 
the  northern  coasts  of  Louisiade  are  the  same  that  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
vessel  Greelvink,  in  1705,  though  neither  their  longitude  nor  latitude  were  deter- 
mined. !|;  But  this  hjrpothesis  is  superseded  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
a  large  bay  in  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  which  seems  to  suit  the  description  of  that 
which  was  visited  by  the  Geelvink. 

The  Archipelago  of  New  Britain,  long  confounded  with  New  Guinea,  AKitrndanor 
is  separated  from  that  country  by  Dampier's  Strait.  Before  this  sepa-  ^^  BtlnuD. 
ration  was  known,  Lemaire  and  Abel  Tasman  had  coasted  a  part  of  the  archipelago, 
and  particularly  New  Ireland.  £ven  before  their  time,  the  Spaniards,  in  their  first 
voyages  to  New  Guinea,  had  found  the  large  island  called  Dagoa,  the  figure  of  which, 
in  Debry's  Chart,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1596,  resembles  that  which  was  given 
to  New  Britaio§  before  Carteret's  voyage;  but  these  old  discoveries  remain. ^ivelop- 
ed  in  de^  obscurity.  Dampier  was  the  first  who  informed  us  that  this  mass  of  land 
was  separate  from  New  Guinea.  Cartqret,  soon  afler  this,  discovered  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  separated  from  New  Britain  the  island  which  he  named  New  Ireland* 
He  also  examined  New  Hanover  and  the  Admiralty  Islands  to  the  west  of  it.  D'En^ 
trecasteaux  contracted  the  circumference  of  these  lands,-which  had  been  too  much 
rounded  ofi^,  especially  by  his  examination  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Britain,  where 
he  discovered  the  French  Islands  and  WiUiam's  Islands.  The  supposed  eastern 
extremity  of  New  Britain  was  found  to  form  a  separate  island,  and  there  were  strong 
grounds  of  doubt  whether  the  land  next  adjoining  was  a  continuation  with  the  main 
island.  II  * 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  resemble 
those  of  the  neighbouring  countries  which  we  have  now  described. 
Dampier,  who  stopped  chiefly  in  a  bay  belonging  to  New  Britain,  called  Port  Mon- 
tague, found  the  country  mountainous  and  woody,  containing  fertile  valleys  and  large 
rivers.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  populous.  The  natives  resembled  those  of 
Papua,  and  managed  their  canoes  with  the  nicest  skill.  The  principal  production 
appeared  to  be  the  cocoa  tree.  There  were  also  found  a  number  of  esculent  roots^ 
particularly  ginger,  several  kinds  of  aloes,  rattans,  and  bamboos.ir  The  birds  anct 
the  insects  were  in  great  numbers.  Dogs,  or  some  similar  animals,  were  believed 
to  be  observed.  The  sea  and  the  rivers  swarmed  with  fish..  In  the  main  land,  and 
the  adjoining  islands,  there  are  many  volcanoes.  New  Britain  presented  to  d'£n- 
trecasteaux  evidences  of  a  very  crowded  population.  The  huts  of  tiie  inhabitants 
were  raised  on  posts  like  those  of  the  Papuans.^* 

Captain  Carteret  found  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ireland  a  very  warlike  people. 
They  carry  spears  armed  with  sharpened' pebbles.  Their  faces  are  besmeared  with 
white  paint,  and  their  hair  covered  with  white  powder;  a  characteristic  trait  of  all 
these  nations.    They  are  bkek;  their  hair  is  woolly  and  corled,  but  they  have  neither 

*  LahtlUrdiAre,  torn.  i.  p.  STS.    Bosiel,  d'Entfecsstetux. 

t  Boogainville,  Voyage^  p.  358.    Labiltairditee»  torn.  ii.  p.  2281. 

t  Detbrosfeiy  Hist  des  Nsvigit  aux  Teires  Australei,  i.  p.  444. 

%  Dftlmnple,  Hist.  CelL  i.  p.  16.  |  Ztrnmemuuiy  Attttnlien,  i.  S38. 

1  LabiUudUfs,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^385.  ••  Datapier't  Voyages,  t.  v.  p.  130, 
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the  chick  Ups  nor  the  flat  noMfl  of  negroes.    Some  of  the  canoes  of  New  Irelaadw 
eighty  feet  long,  and  are  made  of  a  single  tree* 

Bougainville  observed  here  the  pepper  vine;  but  it  is  to  Labillardiere  that  wean 
indebted  for  the  most  extended  accounts* 

MoMBifliot.  I  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteret  haibour,  in  New  Ireland,  there  atf 
some  steep  mountains,  containing  on  their  sides  remains  of  marine  bodies,  of  vhich 
they  are  partly  composed.  Some  of  them  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  upwards  of 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  tall  trees  to  their  gummiu, 
The  hollows  of  the  rocks  harbour  the  large  bat  called  VesperHlio  vampym.  Tbe 
bread-fruit  tree  is  found  here,  and  the  cubeb  pepper,  which  grows  affiidst 
the  shade  of  the  forests.*  There  are  many  scorpions  and  Scokfendra. 
The  little  island  of  Cocoas,  in  this  vicinity,  is  entirely  calcareous.  It 
contains  a  much  greater  number  of  fig  trees  than  of  cocoas.  Tbe  Bar- 
ringionia  «pecto«a,  the  Pandanus^  the  Heritiera,  attracted  by  the  humidity,  wave  their 
magnificent  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.|  There  is  also  a  new  species  U 
areoa  palm,  which  is  140  feet  in  height.  Its  trunk  is  extremely  tender,  but  the  wo«i 
is  very  hard.  There  is  a  very  large  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Sokamn*  Teak 
and  gum-bearing  trees  are  common.  In  the  marshes  is  found  the  useful  sago  palm, 
a  valuable  resource  for  a  future  colony.  In  the  west  part  there  is  a  species  of  Doi- 
meg,  described  by  Ruraphius  under  the  name  of  Myristica  mas, 
iHtoor  I  The  smaU  island  called  the  Duke  of  York's,  in  George's  Ghanoel 
York'i  iiUnd.  |  appeared  to  Captain  Hunter  a  large  garden,  its  plantations  were  so  re- 
gular and  so  near  together.  The  inhabitants  brought  fruits,  which  they  piled  up  in 
pyramidal  heaps,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  little  dogs  with  their  feet  tied;  they 
sung  hymns  or  peace  to  the  sound  of  a  large  shell;  but  amidst  these  demonstrations, 
tending  to  dissipate  every  fear,  the  spirit  of  defiance  and  ferocity  which  thej  cherished 
was  sufficiently  apparent.^ 

Mew  tuoora.  \      To  the  wcst  of  Ncw  Ireland  is  another  pretty  large  island,  though  iituej 
known,  called  New  Hanover^  separated  ftom  the  preceding  by  a  channel  much  ob- 
structed with  reefs,  and  shut  up,  at  its  entrance,  by  small  islets.  ^ 
sbuOI  uiandi.  |      Among  the  small  islands,  which  form  a  chain  to  the  east  of  ^^^' ^ 
land,  we  shall  take  notice  of  Garrit-Denis,  or  rather  Gerard  de  Nys.    The  inbabi' 
tants  resemble  those  of  the  main  land;  they  wear  little  pegs  stuck  through  holes li^ 
their  noses.§  ., 
Adminity             Tuming  westward,  in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea,  we  meet  wu» 
"*°**^            series  of  archipelagos;  among  which  are  the  Portland  Islands,  the  ^^ 
miralty  Islands,  Hermit's  Islands,  and  Exchequer  Islands.   Each  of  them  has  a  lar^ 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  round  which  the  outline  is  formed  ^X  *  ^"^^^ 
number  of  flat  islets,  connected  together  by  reefs.     In  the  archipelago  of  ^»®  j^. 
ralty  Islands  the  islanders  have  black  complexions,  though  not  of  the  dee^st  •< 
their  physiognomy  is  agreeable,  and,  in  its  oval  form,  differs  little  from  ^®  ^J^^^ 
character.     Their  figures  are  excellent,  if  the  plates  published  by  ^a^'^*^^. 
worthy  of  credit.     The  chiefis  seem  to  be  possessed  of  great  authority;  some  pe^^^ 
among  them  were  armed  with  darts  pointed  with  volcanic  glass.    The  only  cof    9 
which  the  men  wear  is  a  shell  fixed  in  front,  for  the  protection  of  deceacy. 
women  wear  a  girdle  round  the  middle.     Their  hair  is  curled  and  black. 
sometimes  paint  themselves  red  with  ochre  mixed  up  with  oil.jl 
Hcnmt*i               The  Hermit's  Archipelago  produces  several  species  of  E«g^i 
iiiands.            bear  excellent  fruit.     The  inhabitants  seem  stronger,  yet  gcnmt 
more  peaceful,  than  those  of  the  Admiralty  Islands.                                      v^ir 
Hew  oainea.   |      A  country  of  greater  importance  now  claims  our  **^®"?^"*jl  \^% 
Guinea,  is  the  great  link  by  which  the  Molucca  Islaftds  are  connected  wi  j^^^ 
Holland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polynesian  Archipelagos  on  the  other.      ^^ 
probably,  have  served  as  a  medium  of  communication  to  the  '^^^^^^^^-p^je  ifl 
to  the  animals  and  plants,  of  different  parts  of  Oceanica.    It  naus*  participo 

•  Labillardidre^  torn.  i.  p.  341.  +  ^^'^^'  P*  ^^'  *^fti 

*  Hunter's  Journal,  p.  141.  §  Dampier,  r.p*  1"^ 
1  LabiUardidre»  t.  ii.  p.  351. 
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;onie  of  the  charactera  both  of  New  Holland  and  tlie  Malay  Islanda ;  bat,  unfortu* 
lately,  we  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  line  of  coast,  and  even  of  this  line  our 
Lnowledge  is  imperfect. 

The  west  part  is  best  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  now  no  room  for  supposing 
hat  there  is  any  strait,  by  which  this  country  is  divided  into  two.  But  of  the  whole 
touth  coast,  especially  from  Cape  Walsh  to  Cape  Rodney,  our  knowledge  is  only 
>artial,  or  derived  from  old  charts,  which  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Maclure's  Gulf,  penetrating  deep  into  the  country  on  the  north  part  of  the  west 
;oast,  forms  a  circular  peninsula,  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dory  Har- 
»our  are  situated.  The  great  Bay  of  Geelvink,  penetrating  from  north  to  south,  to 
I  depth  of  190  miles,  produces  another  isthmus  and  another  peninsula.  Opposite 
o  this  gulf  are  situated  Schooten  Island,  Jobie,  and  some  others,  which  were  long 
ak«n  for  a  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  remainder  of  the  north  coast, 
liscovered  by  the  Spaniards,  Meneze,  and  Saavedra,  visited  by  Lemaire,  Schooten, 
ind  Tasman,  and  by  Dampier,  Carteret,  and  Bougainville,  seems  to  be  one  even 
ininterrupted  line,  parallel  to  which  is  a  long  chain  of  islands.  On  examination  it 
s  also  found  to  have  large  lagoons.*  From  King  William's  Cape  to  South-east 
3ape  the  east  coast  was  seen  by  d'Entrecasteaux,  but  only  at  a  distance.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  Cape  Rodney,  discovered  by  Edwards,  forms  part  of  the  continent; 
>f  which,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  the  southern  extremity. 

In  fine,  the  delineations  of  the  great  gulf  between  Cape  Walsh  and  the  Arroo 
[slands  are  various  and  inconsistent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  the  Dutch  place 
he  river  of  Assassins,  and  another  which  they  call  Keerveer,  or  '*  the  Return.'' 

Supposing  that  New  Guinea  extends,  without  interruption,  from  Cape  Blanc, 
>lso  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Rodney,)  its  length  must  be  about 
L200  miles,  and  its  breadth  will  vary  from  15  to  360. 

Torres  Strait,  on  the  south,  separates  New  Guinea  from  New  Holland,  and  Dam- 
ner'a  Strait  from  New  Britain. 

This  country  is  often  called  Papua,  or  the  country  of  the  Papoos,  from  the  name 
)y  which  the  inhabitants  are  known  among  the  Malays. 

The  coasts  of  New  Guinea  are  generally  high.  In  the  interior,  moun-  I  conu. 
:ains  are  seen  towering  over  one  another.  *  There  are  cataracts,  the  |  MounttiiM. 
banning  waters  of  which  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  many  leagues.    In  the  western 
leninsula,  the  mountain  Arfook  seems  to  reach  higher  than  the  clouds.   The  Dutch 
charts  lay  down  to  the  north-east  of  the  Arroo  islands  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
ivhich  must  be  nearly  20,000  feet  high.     The  mountains  on  the  coast  are  richly 
clothed  with  trees.     The  shores  are  covered  with  cocoas.     Navigators  have  been 
iniversally  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  so  fine  a  country,  which  deserves 
;o  possess  a  more  industrious  and  civilized  race  of  inhabitants.     Captain  Forrest, 
nrho  only  visited  Dory  harbour,  found  many  nutmeg  trees  in  some  small    Vegetable  pro- 
slands  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  main  land  is  not  destitute    *'***"•• 
>f  the  same  productions-     An  aromatic  bark,  called  mcusoyf  is  exported  in  large 
]uantity.t    It  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  laurel.     The  Dutch  found  in 
iiis  country  iron-wood,  ebony,  canary-jvood,  lingoa,  and  the  grape-formed  nutmeg. [J; 
Fhe  sea  throws  out  large  lumps  of  ambergris.     Beautiful  pearls  are  found  in  if. 

Pigs  abound  on  the  sea-coast,  and  wild  boars  in  the  forests ;  but  per-  |  ammu. 
laps  the  animal  called  the  wild  boar  is  the  barbyrossa  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  curious  and  even  romantic.  It  is  the  favourite 
csidence  of  the  superb  and  singular  birds  of  Paradise,  of  which  there  Kidt  of  Pim- 
ire  ten  or  twelve  kinds.  That  kind  which  is  called  "The  King,"  •*•*• 
las  two  detached  feathers,  parallel  to  the  tail,  which  end  in  an  elegant  curl,  with  a 
uft.  The  species  called  "  The  Magnificent,"  has  also  two  detached  feathers  of  the 
same  length  with  the  body,  very  slender,  and  ending  in  a  tuft.  The  species  called 
*  Golden  Throat,"  has  three  long  and  straight  feathers  proceeding  from  each  side  of 

•  See  the  Comparative  Chart  of  the  Spanish  and  other  discoveries  in  Dalfymple. 

t  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  208—289. 

t  Ibid.    Description  de  Banda.  64  et  67.  (Account  of  the  Expedition  of  Kejts.) 
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the  head.  AU  the  birds  of  Paradise  are  arrayed  in  brilliant  colours.  TbeyafC 
chiefly  caught  in  the  Arroo  Islands.  They  are  shot  with  blunted  arrows^  or  caogk 
with  bird-hme,  or  with  guns.  After  being  dried  by  means  of  smoke  and  sulphcr. 
they  are  sold  for  nuts  or  pieces  of  iron,  and  carried  to  Banda.  This  country  ab: 
contains  beautifiil  paroquets  and  loris.  The  goora  carries  a  sort  of  crown,  or  ratbf? 
a  crest  of  long  plumes,  arranged  over  the  head.  White  pigeons  and  pepper-coloured j 
ring-doves  live  here  on  the  nutmegs  of  the  country.  I 

iniobicuita.  Ncw  Guinea  seems  to  be  peopled  with  a  diversity  of  human  tribe&j 

Bidoot.  I  The  Bajoos  of  Borneo,  and  the  Malays  of  the  Moluccas,  lead  the  liv^i 

of  hunters  on  the  whole  of  the  west  coast.  Several  of  them  have  naturally  settled; 
BtMftcu.  I  in  that  quarter.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  race  of  Haraforas,  who  live  m 
the  hollows  of  old  trees,  on  which  they  climb,  by  means  of  a  notched  piece  of  wood, 
which  they  drag  behind  them,  for  fear  of  any  surprise. 

I  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  consist  of  real  Oceanioa 
negroes.  Their  bodies  are  stout,  tall,  jet  black,  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  eyes  large,  the  mouth  extremely  wide,  the  nose  flattened,  the  hair  curled,  hot 
hard|  and  of  a  shining  black.*  The  women  have  enormously  large  hanging  brcas^i. 
Their  dwellings  are  built  in  the  water,  on  a  scaflblding.  In  this  particular  they  re-| 
semble  the  Bomeans,  and  some  other  Asiatic  islanders.  The  women  appear  to  be; 
industrious.  They  make  mats  and  earthen  pots,  which  they  bake  with  dried  grass^j 
or  brushwood.  They  even  handle  the  axe,  while  their  indolent  husbands  look  oil 
or  occupy  themselves  with  preparations  for  hunting  the  wild  boar.f  i 

cioihiDi^  I  The  aspect  of  these  people  is  frightful  and  hideous.  Tiieir  skin  » 
Dran.  I  often  disfigured  with  marks  of  a  leprous  appearance.    They  form  the 

hair  of  the  head  into  enormous  bunches,  sometimes  three  feet  long.  Sometime 
they  adorn  this  with  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  while  a  number  of  boari 
tusks  are  hung  from  the  neck  as  objects  of  luxury.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Pa- 
puaa  is  little  known.  They  build  tombs  of  hard  coral  rock,  which  they  8ometiiiie» 
TMkbvith  I  adom  with  sculpture.  Their  principal  trade  is  with  the  Chinese,  froD 
ttefhhimii.  I  ^]|Q|||  they  purchase  their  tools  and  utensils,  and  the  coarse  Indian  stii5 
which  are  used  as  clothing  for  the  women.  They  give  in  exchange,  massoj,  amber- 
gris, sea  snails,  tortoise  shell,  small  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  loris,  and  other  birds, 
which  they  dry  with  great  skill.  Some  slaves  are  also  exported,  who  are  no  doobc 
prisoners  of  war.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  even  with  copper  sierords,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  have  repelled  detachments  of  Dutch  soldiers  who  were 
viraMBu.  I  sent  into  their  country.  Captain  Cook  saw,  near  Cape  Walsh,  savages 
armed  with  a  tube  from  which  smoke  and  flame  issued,  but  accompanied  with  oo 
Botifc  I  report.  J  The  precise  nature  of  this  weapon  is  not  known.  The  learned 

navigator,  Dampier,  admires  the  lightness  of  the  boats,  or  proas^  which  these  people 
manage  with  much  dexterity,  and  adom  with  elegant  carvings. § 

Some  of  the  small  acyoining  islands  are  better  known.  Among  the  Schooten 
Islands,  four  had  flaming  volcanoes,  when  the  Dutch  passed  them  ;  their  soO  wss 
very  fertile.  The  islands  of  Moa,  Arimoa,  and  others,  have  the  appearance  of  gar- 
dens of  cocoa  trees  and  other  palms. 

idudof  I  To  the  north-west  is  seen  Waijoo,  an  island  of  considerable  wt. 
W«||oa  j  ^IjJcIj  j3  g^^j  ^^  contain  100,000  inhabitants.     The  land  is  elevated,  and 

contains  some  very  high  mountains.  In  the  north  part  of  it  are  the  two  exc^eoi 
harbours  of  Piapis,  and  Ofiak.||  This  island,  called  Ooarido  by  the  natives,  is  co- 
vered with  trees  of  great  size.  The  inhabitants  go  entirely  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  Vhich  they  wear  about  the  middle.  Their  chie^ 
are  dressed  in  stuffs  which  they  purchase  from  the  Chinese.  They  also,  like  tbe 
latter,  wear  a  conical  cap  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  speak  Chi- 
nese. Their  hair  is  curled,  very  thick,  and  pretty  long.  Some  of  them  allow  their 
mustaches  to  grow.     They  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  They  live  on  pigs,  tor- 

•  Sonnerat,  Voyage,  iii.  p.  399. 

t  Forfeit,  Voyage  4  la  Nouvelle  Guin^e,  torn.  i.  p.  110—112  ♦  Hawkesbaiy,  p.  658. 

*  Figured  by  Abel  Tasman,  (Valcntyn,  iv.)  |  Forreit,  Voyage*  i.  p.  90. 
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lea,  poultry,  Siam  oranges,  cocoa  nuta,  papaws,  gourds,  purslain,  citrons,  pimento, 
nd  green  ears  of  maize  roasted.  Labillardiere  found  here  the  beautiful  promerops 
^f  New  Guinea,  (a  bird  resembling  the  lapwing,)  large  black  cuckatoos,  and  a  ne^ 
pecies  of  cacao,  which  he  designates  the  cacao  of  Waijoo.*  Wild  cocks,  and  the 
lifted  pheasants  of  India,  are  very  common  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  excellent 
Dadstead  of  Boni-Saini. 

Salwatty  is  also  a  populous  island,  governed  by  a  raja.  Its  inhabitants 
ssemble  those  of  New  Guinea;  their  appearance  is  frightful,  and  their 
haracter  veiy  ferocious.    They  live  on  fish,  turtles,  and  sago. 

The  most  suitable  point  of  transition  from  New  Guinea  to  Polynesia, 
r  Castem  Oceanica,  will  be  found  in  the  islands  of  St.  David  and  Free- 
will. These'  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Schooten  Island,  and  peopled  with  a  race 
xactly  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  and  Sandwich  Islands,  Otaheite  and 
^ew  Zealand.  ^'  Here,"  says  Carteret,  *^  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  copper- 
oloured,  long<»haired  Indians."f  They  build  their  villages  in  groves  of  cocoa  trees> 
ananas,  and  bread  fruit.  Their  armour,  made  of  matting,  resists  a  pistol  bullet 
^heir  language  resembles  that  of  the  Sandwich-  Islanders,!  a  remarbsdyle  circum- 
tance  in  the  history  of  the  Oceanic  nations. 

To  M.  d'Entrecasteaux,  the  group  of  St  David,  discovered  in  1761,  and  that  of 
T'reewill,  discovered  in  1768,  appeared  to  be  the  same  archipelago.  It  is  certain 
hat  the  islands  visited  by  Meares  are  the  same  with  those  the  position  of  which  was 
ixed  by  the  French  navigator.  But  as  Meares  and  Carteret  do  not  agree  about  the 
lumber  of  the  islands,  nor  their  longitude,  and  since  low  lands  easily  escape  the  view 
)f  navigators,  it  is  possible  that  a  chain  of  islets,  of  little  elevation,  may  extend  in  the 
lirection  pointed  out  by  ''  the  low  islands"  of  Bougainville,  and  the  island  Aiow.  An 
Cnglish  navigator  has  just  published  a  note,  in  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St  Da- 
id's  l9lands,  to  a  group  situated  in  55  minutes  of  south  latitude,  and  134^  20'  of 
ast  longitude.  The  particulars  which  he  gives  respecting  the  inhabitants,  coincide 
rith  the  preceding  accounts.§  If  this  opinion  is  admitted,  the  islands  of  St  David 
rill  only  be  the  western  portion  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Schooten  Islands. 


Pfible  of  the  Geographical  Paniions  of  the  Great  Compound  Cham  extending  from 

JVeio  Zealand  to  New  Guinea. 


Placet. 


New  Zealand. 
Cape  North      -    -    -    - 

Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen 
Idem       ------ 

East  Cape  -    -    -    -    - 

Dusky  Bay       -    -     .     - 
^V'est  Cape       -    -    -    - 

I^hatham  Island     -    -    - 


deg%  ninu 
34  22 

34  30 


New  Caledonia. 
^ueen  Charlotte's  Cape  -    -    - 
Prince  of  Wales*  Cape    -    -    - 
3alade  Haven  ------ 

Vorthern  point  of  the  Reef 


South 
Latitude. 


0 
0 


37  42 
45  47 
45  54 
45  53 


22  15 
22  26 
20  17 
18     3 


30 

25 

0 

0 


0 
30 
11 

0 


Longitude 
East  from 
Greenwich. 


dcff.  niD. 
173  20  15 

173     1  30 

172  42  15 

181     0     0 

169  18  25 

166  41  15 

183     5     0 


167  13     0 

164  24  46 
162  42  15 


Authorities. 


Cook. 

D'£ntrecast6aux. 
Cook* 
Idem. 

Cook  and  Wales. 
Idem. 

Broughton,  corrected  by 
Beauprfe. 

Wales. 
Cook. 

D'Entrecasteaux. 
Idem. 


*  Lsbillardidre,  torn.  ii.  p.  291. 

t  Carteret,  in  Hawkesbury's  Account,  i.  p.  608. 

*  Mearea'  Voyage,  p.  84,  {For»ter»a  tranaliition.} 

i  Bradley  in  the  Annual  Begister»  1817.    HisccUan.  Tmcts,  p.  916. 
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TM€  of  Geographical  Poiitioni^  ^e. — conftmied. 


ASCHIPSLAGO  DEL   SfIRITO  SaNTO. 

St  James's  Bay  (in  Terra  del  Spirito 

Santo) 

Cap©  Quiros  (Idem)  ----- 

Port  Sandwich  (Malicolo)    -    -    - 
Sandwich  Island    ------ 

Resolution  Port  (Tanna)      -    -  .  - 

Solomon  Islands,  &c. 
Gape  Byron  (Santa  Cruz  Island)    - 
Cape  Boscawen  (Idem)  -    -    -    - 

Swallow  Island      ------ 

Baxos  de  Candelaria  -    -    -    -    - 

Bradley's  Shallows     -    -    -    -    - 

North  Point  of  Isabella  Island 

Port  PrasKn  (Ibid) 

Idem      -----^--- 


Eddystohe  Rock  (Indian  Bay)  -    -< 
North  Cape  (Bpoka  Island)       -     - 
Archipelago  op  New  Britain,  &c. 
Cape  Gloucester  (New  Britain)     - 
Cape  Anne  (Idem)     -    -    -    -    - 

Port  Montague  (Idem)    -    -    -    - 

Cape  St  George  (New  Ireland)     - 
Carteret  Harbour  ------ 

Cape  Salomaswer  (New  Hanover*) 
La  Yendola  (Admiralty  Islands)     - 
Admiralty  Islands  (north-west  point) 
Hermit  Islands  (north  point)     -    - 

New  Guinea.  • 

Moa  Island      ..-.-..- 
Cape  Dory  -------- 

Idem      --------- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope       -    -    .    - 
Mispalu  (Western  Island)     -    -    - 
Cape  Rodney  ------- 

Louisiade. 
Cape  Deliverance  (in  Rossel  Island) 


South 
latitude. 


15  20 
14  44 

16  25 

17  45 
19  32 

10  41 

10  51 

10  26 

6  45 

6  52 

7  30 
7  26 


S  12 
5     0 


5 

6 
6 
5 


29 

54 

10 

0 

4  29 
2  10 
2  14 
1  57 

1  28 

2  7 
0  35 
0  21 
0  19 
0  19 

10     3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Longitude 

East  from 

Greenwich. 


dCj^  BliBa   SBC- 


149  15  15 

167  56  37 

128  30  15 

169  46  0 


Authoritiei. 


166  4 

165  4B 

166  20 

160  5 

161  6 

167  62 

158  30 

159  28 
154  35 

148  20 
148  24 
152  40 
152  16 
152  40 

160  18 
148  9 
146  36 
148  20 


47 
30 
16 
16 
15 

15 
16 

15 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
45 
15 
16 
15 
15 


Quiros. 
Cook. 
Idem* 
Idem. 

• 

Wales. 

Rossel,  Beaopre. 
Idem. 

Wilson's  Chart. 
Mendaoa  and  Fleurieo  j| 

Hunter. 

Mendana. 

Surville. 

Rossel  and  Beaupr?5| 

Chart. 
Shortland. 
Rossel  and  Beaupre. 


0  138  47  15 
0 133  41  16 
0131  0  15 
5 132  26  15 
161132  7  16 
22 147  46  Q 


11  21     0|l64  26  15 


Dampier. 
D'Entrecastcaux. 

Idem. 

Dampier,  (Rossel.) 
Idem.    Idem. 

Maurelle. 
D'Entrecaflteaux. 
Bougainville,  (Rossel 
Dampier  and  RosseL 

D'Entrecasteaux. 

Idem. 

Forrest,  (incontct) 

D'Entrecasteaux. 

Idem. 

Edwards. 

Rossel. 


•  The  true  name  is  "  Solomon  Swccr's  Point."    See  the  Plates  of  Abel  T»wiw'»  ^^ 
Na  22»  Sect  x.  in  Valentyn, 
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OCEANICA. 


PART  VI. 
Eastern  Oetanicay  or  Polynena* 

Ws  have  already  made  some  general  observations  on  the  numerous  groups  of 
small  islands  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Great  Ocean,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Polynesia,  constitute  the  most, easterly  portion  of  Oceanica.  We  have  taken  notice 
i>€  the  identity  of  origin  of  many  among  tiieni,  consisting  of  volcanic  depositions  or 
accumulations  of  sand  on  reefs  of  coral.  We  have  also  discussed  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  still  more  astonishing  identity  which  appears  in  the  physical  character^ 
languages,  and  manners,  of  the  tribies  diffused  over  these  countries.  We  shall  now 
give  a  separate  description  of  the  principal  islands.  It  would  be  a  heavy  undertake 
ing  to  enumerate  the  whole,  and  superfluous  to  repeat  under  each,  those  particulars 
which  have  necessarily  a  close  resemblance  to  one«nother« 

When  we  leave  the  Molucca  sea,  we  come  first  to  the  Pelbw  Islands,    pdew  or  n^ 
These  had  been  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  who  called  them  the  Par    ••**  WMd^K 
laos  ;  but  were  little  known  previously  to  the  agreeable  and  interesting  account  com* 
posed  by  Mr*  Keate,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  shipwrecked  here 
in  1783-     This  ingenious  writer  has  perhaps  given  some  embellishment  to  the  pic- 
ture.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  are  always  represented  as  |  itatehUaMk 
in  amiable,  gay,  and  innocent  people.     They  are  handsome,  and  of  nuddling  sta* 
ure.    They  are  darker  than  the  shade  called  copper-colour,  but  not  black,  and  their 
lair  is  long  and  flowing.    The  men  go  naked ;  the  women  wear  small  aprons^  or 
ather  fringes,  made  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut    Both  sexes  are  tat-^ 
ooed,  and  their  teeth  are  blackened.     They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  reli* 
ion,  though  they  conceive  that  the  soul  survives  the  body.     Their  language  seems 
3  be  derived  from  the  Malayan,  so  extensively  difiused  through  the  islands  of  these 
eas. 

Xhe  government  is  vested  in  a  king,  under  whom  srervpaksj  or  chiefs,  |  GowooMBt. 
arming  a  sort  of  nobility.     The  whole  land  is  the  property  of  the  sovereign.    His 
ubjects  can  only  be  proprietors  of  moveable  articles,  such  as  canoes,  arms,  and 
ome  rude  pieces  of  furniture. 

Xhese  islands  are  generally  of  middling  elevation,  and  covered  with 
lose  woods.  To  the  west  they  are  beset  with  a  long  coral  reef,  extend- 
ng  fiye  or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  and  in  some  places  more  than  double  that  dis- 
ance.     £bony  grows  in  the  forests  :  bread-fruit  and  cocoas  seem  to  be  abundant. 

Our  poultry  exist  among  this  people  in  the  woods,  and  in  a  wild  state.  |  ^niiwih 
The  natives  neglected  them  till  they  were  instructed  by  the  English  in  the  use  which 
night  be  made  of  them  as  articles  of  food.  Fish  form  their  chief  subsistence.  The^ 
nake  a  sort  of  preserves  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  these 
slands.  They  rise  at  day-break,  and  take  a  cold  bath.  Their  houses  are  fixed  on 
iroad  stones,  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  made  of  boards  and 
bamboo.  They  have  large  halls  for  their  public  meetings.  Their  best  knives  are  made 
>f  mother-of-pearl.  They  have  also  some  made  of  mnscle  shells  and  split  bamboo, 
rhey  manufacture  a  coarse  earthen  ware.  Their  furniture  and  tools  resemble  those 
>f  the  Otaheitans.  Their  arms  are  pikes,  javelins,  and  slings.  Their  canoes  are 
nade  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  ornamented  with  very  hand^me  sculpture. 
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To  the  north  of  the  Palaos  Islands  are  those  called  the  Matelottes,  the  Martjr's 
Island,  Sagavedra,  and  some  others.  Some  Spanish  navigators  have  re-diacoved 
these  islands,  which  appeared  doubtful. 

sman  biands.  [      The  groups  of  St.  Andrew,  Pedroi  Warwick,  Evening,  and  some 
others  to  the  south  are  imperfectly  known. 

Msrian  Id-  Tuming  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  we  find  the  Mariaos. 

^"^  a  chain  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Islands,  six  only  of  which  are  of  consider' 

able  size,  viz.  Guan,  Zarpane,  Tinian,  Saipan,  Anatajan,  Fagoo,  and  Agrigain. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1621,  by  the'  celebrated  navigator  Magellan, 
who  called  them  the  Ladrones,  on  account  of  the  strong  propensity  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  to  thieving,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  carried  on  their  depredadons.  But 
under  Philip  lY.  the  name  of  die  Marians  was  given  to  them  m  honour  of  Matr- 
Ann  of  Austria.* 

inhabiMBti.  |  The  natives  have  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
complexion,  language,  manners,  and  government,  they  seem  to  have  bonie  much 
resemblance  to  the  Tagals  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Though  subject  to  a  heredi- 
tary nobility,  they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness.t  Their  small  Tessels, 
called  proasj  have  been  considered  as  models  of  naval  architecture. 
Pigafetta  and  Anson,  at  very  distant  periods,  remarked  their  excellent  construction. 
They  have  canoes  which  are  convex  on  one  side,  and  straight  on  the  other.  Tbe^^ 
have  a  balancing  pole  to  keep  them  in  equilibrium.  They  sail  at  the  rate  of  twentj 
miles  in  an  hour  with  a  side  wind.  By  joining  two  boats  pi  the  same  size  by  a  \mi 
several  islanders  of  the  Great  Ocean  have  fi)rmed  vessels  which  that  masterly  sea- 
man. Sir  Sidney  Smith,  thought'  worthy  of  being  imitated,  and  introduced  in  the 
navies  of  £urope.];  A  missionaiy  asserted,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanianls, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  and  took  it  for  an  animated  being.  Their  isl- 
ands are  filled  with  volcanoes,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be  considered  as  vorsliip- 
pers  of  fire.  But  their  known  industry,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  facts,  declare 
this  story  to  be  void  of  foundation.  The  natural  geography  of  these  islpds  is  little 
known.  La  Perouse  found  some  of  these  islands  to  be  volcanic.  Assumption 
Island  contained  formidable  torrents  of  lava  in  all  directions. § 
Aaiamiu  |  The  Spaniards  found  them  without  a  single  quadruped,  and  brought 
them  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  guanacos,  or  lamas.,; 
T^gecabiflt.  |  The  only  vegetables  known  to  them  were  the  jack,  or  bread-fruit  m 
the  cocoa,  the  orange,  and  the  water-melon.  Rice  was  planted  here  bj  the  Spi« 
niards. 

The  islands  of  Guan,  almost  depopulated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  successivef)* 
vemors,  began  to  breathe  a  little  in  1772,  under  the  wise  administration  of  Dofl 
Tobias.  He  accustomed  the  Indians  to  different  sorts  of  culture.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  island  produces  maisse,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa  and  sugar  cane.ir  Agaoais 
its  capital,  and  has  a  roadstead  protected  by  a  battery  of  dght  guns. 

The  island  of  Tinian  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  brilliant  de- 
scription given  of  it  in  the  history  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage.  Kavigatw^ 
who,  for  a  long  time,  wandered  over  these  seas,  sometimes  tossed  t^J 
storms,  and  subjected  to  privations  and  diseases,  were  quite  charmed  when  they  m 
with  a  country  clothed  with  a  little  green  sod.     They  enlarge  on  the  superior  beau- 
ties of  places  which  are  far  from  being  extraordinary.     Hence,  all  the  narigatoi^ 
who,  on  the  faith  of  such  accounts,  have  landed  on  the  island  of  Tinian,  have  be^" 
disappointed  in  their  expectations ;  and  some,  among  whom  was  Byron,  have  a- 
boured  to  depreciate  the  island  of  Tinian,  as  much  as  it  had  been  formerly  exto 
Anson  fouud  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle,  which  were  ^^^*®'^°^^"jf  ul^ 
cepting  the  ears,  which  were  generally  brown  or  black.     They  had  probably 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  garrison.    He  found  also  orange,  cocoa, 
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Mifcellaneous  Tracts,  p.  855.  §  La  Perouie,  Vojrage,  u^P-  ^^ 

I  Byron,  Voyage,  p.  121.  1  La  Perouic,  t.  ii.  p.  350. 
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bread-fruit  trees.  It  certainly  appears  to  contain  all  these  different  sorts  of  provi* 
sions  ;  to  which  modem  travellers  add  the  lemon,  the  mango,  the  p}ne-apple,  and  the 
guava.*  But  very  simple  causes,  political  or  physical,  would  be  sufficient  sud« 
denly  to  strip  so  small  an  island  of  these  advantages.  A  hurricane,  an  earthquake, 
a  disease  among  the  cattle,  a  bad  governor,  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number  of  ships, 
might  transform  Tinian  from  a  paradise  into  a  desert. 

To  the  north  of  the  Marians,  are  diflferent  groups  of  small  islands,  |  vokantcMieu, 
cilmost  all  of  them  volcanic.  Several  of  them  have  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Volcano  Island;  and  others  have  names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Sulphur  Island* 
Xhere  are  two  collections  of  reefs  surrounding  two  small  islands,  to  which  the  im- 
posing name  of  *'  The  Gardens,"  has  been  given.  *'  Gold"  and  ^'  Silver"  islands, 
probably  owe  their  names  to  Japanese  fables. 

In  these  seas  is  situa^ted  the  famous  pyramidal  rock,  called  Lot's  Wife. 
A  sea  neither  broken  nor  interrupted  for  an  immense  space  in  all  direc- 
tions, here  dashes  with  sublime  violence  on  the  solid  mass  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  350  feet  On  the  south-east  side  is  a  deepT  cavern  where 
the  waves  resound  with  a  prodigious  noise. 

No  question  in  geography  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  position 
of  the  Caroline  Islands.     All  that  we  know  is,  that  this  archipelago 
lies  between  the  Pescadores  on  the  east,  the  Marians  on  the  noith,  and  the  Pelew 
Islands  on  the  west. 

It  is  probable  that  the  little  chains  composing  the  great  chain  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  run  nearly  south  and  north,  like  most  of  those  of  the  Great  Ocean. 

Waiting  till  some  accurate  navigator  shall  remove  the  veil  by  which  this  country  is 
at  present  covered,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  interesting  account  of  those  generous 
missionaries,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  have  carried  even  into  this  comer,  un- 
known to  geography,  the  doctrines  of  virtue  and  of  peace.  | 

The  first  idea  of  these  islands  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Philippines 
in  1686,  by  a  family  of  savages,  who,  intending  to  sail  from  one  island  to  another, 
had  been  canried  off  by  the  winds  and  the  currents.  The  Spaniards  first  called  them 
the  New  Philippines,  and  afterwards  the  Carolines,  from  the  name  of  their  king, 
Charles  II.  They  are  about  eighty  in  number,  and  very  fertile.  They  enjoy  an 
agreeable  climate,  but  are  subject  to  dreadful  hurricanes. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  numerous,  resemble  those  of  the  Philip-  |  inhaintBDib 
pine  islands;  their  complexion  is  a  deep  copper  colour.  According  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jesuits,  each  island  has  its  own  chief;  but  the  whole  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  one  king,  whose  residence  was  at  Lamurca.  The  nobility  are  haughty,  and  the 
people  enslaved.  These  islanders  believe  in  celestial  spirits,  which  come  to  bathe 
in  a  sacred  lake  in  the  island  of  Fallalo,  but  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor 
the  least  appearance  of  religious  worship.  The  inhabitants  of  Yap  are 
said  to  worship  a  species  of  crocodile,  and  to  have  among  them  a  set  of 
magidans.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  Criminals  are  sentenced  to  banishment  from  one 
island  to  another.  They  are  fond  of  dancing,  which  they  accompany  with  singing, 
being  unacquainted  with  musical  instruments.  Their  only  arms  are  a  bow,  and  a 
lance  pointed  with  bone.  Their  proas  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Marian  islands. 
According  to  the  missionaries,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  magnetic  uw  or  the 
needle,  a  circimistance  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  some  ancient  inter-  ""p^* 
course  with  the  Chinese,  or  with  the  Arabians.  The  language  probably  varies  from 
one  group  to  another.  The  missionaries  found  in  it  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Tagal,  and  consequently  the  Malay  language,  but  they  give  some  words,  in  which 
we  perceive  an  affinity  to  the  Arabic;  such  as  di  for  spirit  Even  in  this  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  negro  slavery  is  known.  It  is  said  that  twenty- 
five  Spanish  negroes  lefi  in  one  of  the  islands  have  produced  a  mixed  breed,  which 
has  subsequently  ^proad  to  another.    We  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ulea 

•  ShortUnd  ind  Marsha]],  translated  in  Fprster's  Magasin  des  Voyages,  i.  191^199. 
f  Father  Cantova,  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantcs,  U.  p.  4;  and  Deabrosses,  H'istoire  des  Naviga- 
teurs^  suppUment.  torn.  ii.  p.  43. 
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are  the  most  civilized.  Hogoloo,  the  largest  of  the  Carolines,  must  be  about  eight? 
miles  long,  and  fprtj  broad.  ¥i^  ranks  next  to  it,  occupying  the  western  eztremin 
of  the  chain. 

Captain  Wilson  returning  from  the  South  Sea,  after  leaving  the  Eae- 
hsh  missionaries,  sailed  by  the  south  of  the  Caroline  archipelago,  in  tin 
7th  degree  of  North  latitude.  Here  he  visited  «ome  islands,  and  ao»ong  others,  a 
large  group  which  he  called  ''the  Thirteen  Islands;"  the  most  southerly  of  which 
is  in  7^  16'  of  north  latitude,  and  144^  30'  of  east  longitude.  The  inhabitants  an 
copper  coloured,  the  women  of  a  pale  olive;  their  lips  rather  large,  their  foces  broad, 
and  their  hair  black  and  long.  Their  idiom  differs  from  that  of  the  Pelew  islands, 
which  are  near  them.*  They  sell  cords  of  great  strength,  made  of  a  kind  of  rush ; 
they  wear  a  sort  of  girdle  resembling  a  Spanish  scarf,  and  conical  hats  like  those  of 
the  Chinese,  which  are  also  known  in  the  Philippine  islandfif.  A  hundred  and  hlh 
canoes  were  seen,  each  containing  seven  men. 

MaigniTe  From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  long  chain  of  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  di$- 

isiuidi.  covered  by  Marshall  and  Gilbert  in  1788.    We  only  know  their  posttioos. 

and  their  English  names.  They  are  mostly  low,  and  produce  cocoas,  oranges,  ami 
cabbage  palms.  Their  copper  coloured  inhabitants  seem  to  be  of  a  hospitable  cha- 
racter, and  able  seamen,  t  This  chain  is  connected  with  the  Carolines,  by  the  Pes- 
cadores, or  Fishers'  Islands,  and  probably  with  the  otiier  aTOlupelag«» 
of  Polynesia  by  chains  still  unknown,  where  we  must  search  for  the 
esus,  the  Sotitary,  and  some  others  siBen  by  Quiros  and  Mendana.  We 
know  exactly  the  position  of  the  two  islands,  St.  Augustine,  and  Cecal,  which  har? 
been  lately  visited.  They  indicate  a  chain  hi  the  south.  The  island  **  de  la  Goite 
Hcrmosa,"  t.  e,  of  the  Fair  Nation,  will  be  one  day  re-discovered.  It  was  seen  bj 
Quiros,  at  a  distance  of  4432  miles  from  Lima,  and  in  10^  20'  of  latitude.  The 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  whiteness,  sail  in  double  canoes,  and  build  elegac. 
huts  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees. ;]; 

All  the  seas  west  from  the  Navigators'  Islands,  towards  Solomon's  group,  seem  U 
contain  a  number  of  detached  islands.  The  most  remaiteble  of  tfaem 
is  that  of  Rotuma,  the  Taumaco  of  Quiros.  Captain  Wilson,  retumin| 
from  his  missionary  voyage,  landed  here,  and  tells  us  that  the  fertihty  and  population 
of  that  detached  island  were  amazing.  In  a  space  less  than  an  English  mile  loc^. 
200  houses  were  counted,  besides  others  which  must  have  been  concealed  by  tk 
trees.  Pigs,  poultry,  and  fruits  were  in  great  abundance,  and  it  formed  an  excelkm 
place  of  refreshment  According  to  Quiros,  it  is  138  miles  from  Terra  del  Spihto 
feanto.  The  language  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  seem 
to  be  known  here,  for  the  chief  took  the  name  of  Taurik,  evidently  the  title  Teiik. 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  likewise  that  of  Tooroai,  which  was 
probably  the  word  Tomar,  signifying  "  Friend"  in  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Tanna.^ 
The  adjoining  islands  to  the  west  were  called  Temelfica,  Indeni,  and  Manci ;  the 
last  contained  a  volcano.  Quiros  saw  several,  but  gave  their  position  vaguely.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tomaco  were  acquainted  with  Mallicolo,  and  drew  by  means  of  peb- 
bles, a  chart  of  the  neighboring  archipelagos. 

Ferice  isi<  I  More  to  the  south  is  the  large  group  called  the  Feyjees,  or  Prince 
andi.  I  'William's  Ishinds.     The  Feyjeans  have  the  reputation  of  being  canni- 

bals. They  are  more  industrious  than  the  people  of  Tongataboo,  according  to  tht^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  latter,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  subjugated  them.  Suck 
of  these  islands  as  Captain  Wilson  saw  in  1796,  were  of  ordinaiy  elevation,  covered 
with  cocoa  trees  to  the  summit,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dangerous  ree^ 
The  missionary  ship  was  nearly  lost  in  broad  day  light  and  calm  weather,  by  comiq 
in  contact  with  a  reef  of  which  no  previous  warning  was  presented. 
Friendly  I  Sailing  eastward,  we  fall  in  with  the  hills  and  plains  which  compoecc 
the  archipelago  of  the  Frienult  Islands.    This  division  might  be  ex* 
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*  Missioiiary  Voytge  in  the  Duff,  p.  304. 

t  Gilbert,  in  Forster's  Magazine,  I.  200—206. 

i  Quiros,  Yiajero  universal,  xviii.  p.  177. 

h  FoiMer»  Voyage  It.  331.  Quiros,  1.  c.  174, 
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tended  to  Feyjee  in  t)ie  west,  to  the  Cocoa,  and  Traitor's  blands  in  tfie  noHhi  to 
Savage  Inlands  in  the  east,  and  to  Pylstaert  in  the  south.  Within  these  boundaries 
the  Friendly  Archipelago  is  very  extensive,  as  it  includes  more  than  a  hundred  isl« 
ands  and  islets.  It  ranks  nearly  the  first  archipelago  in  Poljmesia,  for  the  industiy 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  politieal  oi^er  which  prevails  in  it. 

The  leading  island  is  that  which  is  called  Tongataboo,  or,  '^  The  Con-  I  Phrtfeoiut  or 
secrated  Island."  It  is  one  of  the  most  southerly.  Navigators  have  de-  |  ^o"*"*"*"**- 
scribed  it  in  the  minutest  manner.  Tet  were  it  not  for  the  account  of  Labillafdi^re, 
and  the  English  missionaries,  we  should  know  very  little  about  it.  The  country  does 
not  in  general  afford,  that  magnificent  sort  of  landscape  which  arises  from  a  multi- 
tude of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  rivulets,  and  cascsuies ;  but  it  displays  a  spectfr* 
cle  of  the  most  abimdant  fertility. 

The  most  frequent  winds  are  those  between  the  south  and  the  east ;  I 
and,  when- they  are  moderate,  the  sky  is  generally  clear.  When  they  | 
become  stronger,  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  clouds,  but  it  is  not  foggy,  and  it 
frequently  rains.  According  to  the  account  of  the  missionaries,  earthquakes  are 
very  firequent  The  foliage  is  subject  to  little  or  no  sensible  change  in  the  com^e  of 
the  seasons,  each  falling  leaf  being  replaced  by  another,  so  that  there  is  a  universal 
and  continual  spring.  The  missionaries  found  the  air  very  healthy,  but  colder  than 
they  had  been  led  to  expect. 

A  coral  rock,  the  only  kind  which  is  seen  on  the  coast,  is  the  basis  of 
the  island.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  stone  to  be  found,  except  a  spe- 
cies of  lapis  JjyditUy  of  which  the  natives  make  their  hatchets.  Though  in  several 
places  the  coral  shoots  above  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  soil  is  generally  thick* 
Under  the  vegetable  mould  lies  a  stratum  of  clay.  M.  Labillardiire  has  given  a  view 
of  the  botany  of  this  island.  Under  the  shade  of  the  forest  grow  the  Taccu  pinma^ 
iifidoy  the  Mu$8mnda  frondofa^  the  Abrus  precaioriusj  and  the  pepper-plant,  which 
the  inhabitants  use  for  making  the  pungent  beverage  called  Kava,  They  make  mate 
of  the  Pandam$$  ordaraliasimua.  The  Hibiscus  iUiac&us  springs  spontaneously  on 
the  borders  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  close  by  the  sea-side.  Of  its  bark,  stuflb 
are  made,  which  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  paper  mulberry.  The 
species  of  cotton  called  Gosstfpium  religiosum  grows  in  the  marshy  grounds,  but  is 
not  applied  to  any  use  by  the  inhabitants.  Sandal-wood  is  also  found  here,  and  a 
strong  kind  of  nutmeg  destitute  of  any  aromatic  quality.*  The  birds  and  insects  are 
great  in  number.     Multitudes  of  the  rarest  shells  are  found  among  the  reefs. 

The  island  of  Tongataboo  is  divided  into  three  sovereignties ;  Ahifo  in  |  oofcflMBcnc 
the  north,  Mooa  in  the  centre,  and  Ahodshi  in  the  south-east |  Each  of  these 
districts  has  its  sovereign.  The  reigning  family  of  Mooa  has  the  name  of  Footta- 
faibi,  the  name  also  of  one  of  the  national  gods ;  the  Footta-faihis  seem  to  have 
been  once  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  island,  and  still  preside  'm  the  sacrifices.  But 
the  Deugona-gabula,  or  prince  of  the  northern  canton,  has  latterly  assumed  the  po- 
litical ascendency.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining  islands  enjoy  a  despotic  authority, 
but  they  do  homage,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  state  of  Tongataboo.  Even  the  islanders 
of  Feyjee,  so  formidable  in  Captain  Cook's  time,  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Tongataboo.  The  power  of  this  state  extends  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  con- 
lines  of  the  Navigators'  Archipelago.  Their  fleet  of  war-boats  is  more  respectable 
than  that  of  the  Otaheitans,  and  probably  their  navigation  extends  as  far  as  Terra 
del  Spirito  Santo.  They  gave  Captain  Cook  a  long  list  of  the  islands  which  they 
knew. 

The  people  of  Tongataboo  sacrifice  many  Jiuman  victims ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  ideas  of  property,  they  make  no  scruple  in  stealing  from'  strangers.  I 
M.  Labillardiere  gives  these  islanders  in  general  a  mnch  more  depraved  ] 
and  barbarous  character  than  would  have  been  supposed  'due,  from  the  accounts  of 
Cook  and  Forster.  He  saw  assassinations  committed  among  them,  accompianied  by 
circumstances  of  the  grossest  perfidy. |    Yet  the  more  moidem  picture  givsft  by  the 

•  LAUUardiere,  Voyage,  t  ii.  101.  p,  105.  &c. 

f  Miwionuy  Voytge,  chap.  xvL  .     '         I  Labtllardiirei  torn.  u.  p.  109, 
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misaionaries  does  not  altogether  correspond  with  that  of  Labillardi^c.  ^  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  the  Friendly  Isiands,"  according  to  tliem,  "are  deserving  of  the  name 
which  Cook  has  given  them.  Since  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  explained  to  them, 
they  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  it.'  They  exercise  among  themselye^  an  asto* 
nishing  degree  of  liberality.  For  a  space  of  four  months,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  the  slightest  quarrel  occurring  among  them."  Infanticide  and  several  other  Ota- 
heitan  institutions  are  unknown  among  them,  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  upper 
classes  is  severely  punished,  at  least  in  the  person  of  the  seducer.  The  women  are 
almost  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Polygamy  is  a  prerogative  of  the  chiefs.  One  of  the 
missionaries  here  was  lately  converted  into  a  pagan  and  a  savage ;  but  four  yeai3 
were  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  relish  for  the  happiness  which  charmed  hiin  so 
much  when  contemplated  in  prospective.^ 

KdStsiMu  I  The  missionaries  believe  that  these  islanders  have, no  separate  order 
of  priests,  though  they  have  a  multitude  of  deities,  and  a  public  form  of  worship. 
MytMacnr.  |  They  have  two  great  nalch^,  or  religious  festivals ;  one  to  impJore  the 
protection  of  Footta-faihi,  for  the  newly  planted  fruits;  the  other  at  the  end  of  har- 
vest, to  testify  their  gratitude  to  tlio  same  deity.  Each  person  kills  and  bnogs  the 
animal  which  he  offers  in  sacrifice.  Calla-Feilatonga  is  sovereign  of  tlie  waves  and 
the  winds.  The  god  Mauwi  bears  tlie  island  on  his  back;  and  the  earthquake  take 
place  when  he  tires  of  his  load,  and  makes  attempts  to  throw  it  off.  The  god  of 
pleasure,  Higgolayo,  collects  round  him  the  souls  of  his  worshippers  in  a  paradbe 
much  resembling  that  of  Mahomet 

The  private  and  public  buildings  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Otaheite* 
both  for  convenience  and  elegance.  But  they  make  up  for  this  by  the 
superior  construction  of  their  boats.  Their  mats  are  so  much  better  than  those  of 
OtaheitOt  ^^^  ^^^  sailors  export  them  to  the  latter  island,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
.They  also  manufacture  glossy  stuffs,  some  of  which  are  stripedt  some  in  fiquare^i, 
and  various  other  figures.  Baskets,  combs,  and  otlier  little  productions  of  female 
industry,  are  made  with  taste  and  elegance.  The  fishing  Unes  and  hooks  of  these 
islanders  are  as  good  as  those  of  Europe.  Tongataboo  has  a  large  and  excellent 
harbour,  which  admits  of  being  well  fortified. 

The  island  of  Eooa  is  called  Middleburg  by  Tasman.  It  is  a  high 
land  of  a  delightful  appearance,  well  wooded,  fertile,  and  well  provided 
with  fresh  water.  Though  the  soil  is  generally  clayey,  the  coral  rock  is  seen  shoot* 
ing  up  to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Anamooka,  or  Rotterdam,  is  the  largest  island  of  a  group  situated  to 
the  north  of  Tongataboo.  Anamooka  is,  like  Tongataboo,  composed 
of  a  coral  rock,  covered  with  a  good  soil.  It  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  bread 
fruit  and  Slam  oranges  than  Tongataboo,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  here  with 
greater  vigour.  The  fields  are  not  enclosed  by  so  many  hedges,  nor  so  regular  and 
well  made;  but  the  roads  aro  covered  with  tufted  bowers,  which  display  beautiful 
flowers,  and  give  out  deticious  perfumes.  The  numerous  points  of  view  aiSbrded  by 
the  little  elevations,  and  difierent  groups  of  trees  contribute  also  to  adorn  and  diver- 
sify the  appearance  ,;^f  this  country. 

otkar  iiitodi.  |      Tafooa  contains  a  volcano  which  the  natives  consider  as  the  abode  of 
a  divinity. 

Yavao  is  the  Mayorga  of  Maurelle,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Latt6  is  another  island 
to  which  he  has  given  its  native  name.  That  which  he  calls  Amargura,  is  most  pro- 
bably Bamooa.  These  islands  are  very  fertile,  populous,  and  at  least  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  Tongataboo. 

To  the  south  of  the  Friendly  IsUmds,  Yasquez  and  Eermadec  islands  mark  the 
continuation  of  the  submarine  chain  to  the  east  side  of  New  Zealand. 

To  the  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  we  distinguish  among  some  small  insular 
Honeidnd.  |  countries,  the  picturesque  island  of  Home,  the  fertmty  of  which  is  extol- 
led by  Lemaire  and  Schooten.  Its  chief  wore  a  crown  of  feathers.  It  is  probably 
the  Enfant  pertitf  of  Bougainville,  j* 

•  Nwrat^fe  of  a  fo\a  Yciia'  Residence  at  Tongataboo.    London,  X811. 
t  Voyage  Autour  da  Monde,  p.  24. 
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As  we  continue  our  voyage  to  the  east,  the  fhrst  large  archipelago  I  Kavjyton* 
that  clairns  our  attention  is  that  of  the  Navigators,  discovered  by  Bou-  |  **'"""*^ 
L^ainville,  and  examined  by  La  Perouse*  Those  which  have  been  visited  are 
seven  in  number,  viz.  Pola  at  the  west  end,  then  Galinassa,  Oyolava,  Haoona,  Fan- 
too,  Lieone,  and  Opoon.  The  inhabitants  are  acquainted  with  three  others  situated 
to  the  southwest.  In  Arrowsmith's  learned  chart  of  the  Great  Ocean,  Pola  \a  called 
Otawhet;  Oyolava,  Oaiooah;  Maoona,  TooiooiUah;  and  Opoon,  Toomalooah,  Too- 
looilla  is  found  in  the  list  of  islands  given  to  Captain  Cook  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Xongataboo,*  a  circumstance  which  adds  some  weight  to  the  English  nomenclature. 
Dut  the  islands  have  probably  different  names  in  different  native  dialects.  This  ar- 
chipelago has  received  the  name  of  the  Navigators'  Islands,  because  the  inhabitants 
had  a  great  many  boats,  and  displayed  an  admirable  degree  of  skHl  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  a  circumstance  common  to  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  and  only  applied 
particularly  to  this  archipelago,  because  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  spend  a  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  their  canoes  than  others,  and  to  have  a  greater  number. 

The  Navigators'  Islands  consist  of  high  land.     Their  central  moun-     soU. 
tains,  the  beautiful  plains  on  the  sea  side,  and  the  encircling  coral  reefs,     Moimtaiai. 
give  these  islands  a  character  of  resemblance  to  the  Society  Islands.     Maoona  is  a 
very  fertile  island.^    The  French  frigates  which  visited  it  were  sur-    Pradnetiotti  or 
rounded  by  200  boats,  fiUed  with  a  variety  of  provisions,  consisting  of    "'■••^ 
birds,  pigs,  pigeons,  and  fruit.     In  twenty  hours  Maoona  furnished  500  pigs,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  fruit    The  island  is  covered  with  cocoa,  bread  fruit,  and 
orange  trees,     llie  groves  are  enlivened  by  the  murmurs  of  numerous  cascades,  and 
peopled  with  wood  pigeons  and  turtle  doves.     Various  pebbles  are  found  among  the 
coral  rocks* 

The  women  were  very  handsome,  their  forma  were  regular  and  highly  |  inbabKuui. 
pleasing,  and  their  manners  were  free.  A  scarf,  made  of  leaves,  serves  them  for  a 
girdle.  Their  hair  is  adonied  with  flowers,  and  entwined  with  green  ribbon.  They 
might  pass  for  nymphs  or  dryads :  even  their  colour  is  not  far  removed  from  tints 
that  are  often  admired.  The-men  are  above  the  ordinary  stature,  uncommonly  strong, 
and  very  fierce.  They  despised  the  diminutive  size  of  the  French.  They  treat 
their  women  like  slaves.  La  Perouse  describes  them  as  exceedingly  dissolute  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.;};  The  situation  of  their  villages  is  as  delightful  as 
fancy  can  picture.  They  are  partially  seen  half  buried  in  the  bosom  of  rich  natu- 
ral orchards.  The  huts,  supported  on  rows  of  strong  pillars,  are  covered  with  cocoa 
leaves.  The  inhabitants  live  on  pork,  dog's  flesh,  birds,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  guavas,  and  oranges.  They  set  little  value  on  iron  and  cloths,  being  fonder 
of  glass  beads  than  any  thing  else  that  the  Europeans  offer  thcm.§ 

It  was  at  Maoona  that  Captain  Langlc,  Lamanon  the  naturalist,  and 
nine  sailors,  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  probably  because  the 
Captain  gave  glass  ornaments  to  some  chiefs,  and  neglected  others.  La 
Perouse,  cruelly  undeceived  in  the  favourable  ideas  which  had  been  given  him  of  the 
character  of  the  savages,  says  on  this  occasion,  *^  I  am  a  thousand  times  more  angry 
with  the  philosophers  who  praise  the  savages,  than  with  the  »  vages  themselves. 
The  unfortunate  Lamanoni  whom  they  massacred,  told  me  the  day  before  his  death, 
that  the  Indians  were  better  people  than  ourselves."  ||  Both  views  are  equally  super- 
ficial. Savage  and  civilized  people  difier  little  in  their  conduct  when  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  At  Oyolava  M.  de  la  Perouse  saw  the  largest  village  in 
all  Polynesia.  From  the  appearance  of  its  smoke,  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  city.  The  sea  was  covered  with  boats,  manned  with  peop 
those  of  Maoona. 

Though  the  islanders  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  a  ferocity  not  observed  in 
any  other  part  of  Polynesia,  they  are  very  industrious,  and  display  much  skiD  and 
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♦  Cook's  Third  Voyage.  t  Voyage  de  It  Peroaae,  t.  iii.  p.  264. 

I  Les  Tieiilards,  retenant  par  force  les  jeunes  filles,  aervaient  de  pr^trea  et  d'autel  au  culte 
de  V^nua»- pendant  que  des  matroncs  Uiibnxcni  par  dea  chants  oca  nocea  bnitalea.  Voyage 
de  M.  de  la  Perouse,  t.  iii.  p.  27 S. 

§  Idem.    Ibid.  p.  282.  1  Idem,  t  iv.  p.  4S9. 
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ingenoitjr*  With  simple  tools  of  baadt,  tliey  succeed  ia  giviiig  an  equutle  polbh  U] 
their  works  in  wood.  They  not  only  make  cloth  of  hark,  but  form  from  it  a  gnu] 
yam^  which  they  undoubtedly  procure  from  a  flax  resembling  that  of  New  ZeaJaiid. 
A  native  of  the  Fhiiippinesy  on  board  the  French  Tesael,  understood  their  dialed, 
which  must  therefore  be  of  Malayan  derivation. 

»BiHiiati«o.  I  According  to  the  same  navigator,  Oyolava  is  at  least  equal  to  Ota* 
heite  in  beauty,  extent,  fertility,  and  population.  He  supposes  that  the  whole  archi- 
pelago contains  100,000  inhabitants,  which  we  may  reduce  to  one-tenth^  and  proba- 
bly eome  nearer  the  truth. 

nil  TiMii  III  If  it  should  some  time  hence  be  thought  eligS)le  to  divide  VcHpesa 

>^|B«*-  into  natural  regioiui,  the  I^elew,  Marian,  Caroline,  and  Mulgrave  hknds, 
would  lie  included  in  Western  Poljrnesia,  the  centre  of  which  would  be  Hogoloo. 
The  Navigators',  the  Friendly,  aAd  the  Feyjee,  with  all  those  lying  between  St  Au- 
gustine and  the  Kermadecs,  might  be  called  Central  Polynesia.  This  region  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  open  sea  from  Eastern  Polynesia,  of  which  Otaheite  is  the  centre.  >\e 
proceed  to  make  this  celebrated  island  a  station  from  which  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,  of  which  it  also  furnishes  a  specimen  of  extenaire  applica- 
tion. 

so^ecf  I      The  SocixTT  Islands  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  wridogs  than 

"■■^  I  many  a  kingdom  of  Europe.     Every  reader  has  admired  the  charms  of 

Queen  Oberea,  and  viewed  in  imagination  the  festivals  of  Pomafre.  The  Otabei- 
tans  are  better  known  to  us  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  or  of  Corsica. 

Though  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands  was  originally  given  by  Captain  Cook 
only  to  the  group  of  Ulietea  and  Huahein^,  it  has  since  received  a  more  extennre 
application  on  Cook's  own  authority.  It  compreh^ids  Otaheite  with  its  dependeo- 
cies,  and,  with  some,  though  improperly,  several  remote  and  detached  islandi^  u  far 
as  Toobooai  ia  the  south,  and  Falmerston  Island  in  the  west. 
SeNripdaa  of  Otaheite  has  merited  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  i^ 
***■*•*'*  composed  of  two  conical  mountains,  united  by  a  marshy  isthmos.   The 

large  peninsula  is  of  a  circular  form;  its  diameter  is  twenty-four  miles.  The  stiuii 
peninsda,  in  the  south-west,  is  an  oval,  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight  or  ten  broad 
The  whole  circumfewnce  of  the  island  is  108  miles,  according  to  £e  chart  given  bj 
the  English  missionaries. 

soB.  I      Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  low  strip  intervenes,  varying  lo 

breadth.  In  some  places,  especially  in  the  north-east,  the  rocks  project  over  the  s^« 
In  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  by  which  the  mountain  is  intersected,  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  thick  blackish  slime,  and  extremely  fertile.  As  we  ascend  the  hil^t 
the  rich  earth  of  the  valleys  is  exchanged  for  veins  of  clay  and  mari  o£  difierent  c^*- 
lours,  lying  over  strata  of  a  soft  brownish  sandstone.  Basalt  seems  to  predewinate 
in  the  higher  mountains.  On  the  side  of  the  great  mountain  is  a  veiy  deep  frc* 
Fbitsuidhuw  lake.  Matavia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  considered  as^p 
""^^  principal  harbour.     On  the  south-east  side  is  another,  called  Lan^^***  I 

which  is  equally  good  and  safe.     On  all  sides  of  the  island,  rivers  are  seen  descenti- 
ing  in  beautiful  cascades.  . 

Orntm,  The  situation  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  o^^^jj^ 

«»«*•  from  all  extended  lands,  renders  its  heat  far  from  insupportable.     ^^ 

missionaries  say  that  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  vary  even  in  the  different  ^^^^\^ 
this  small  country.     In  the  north,  the  bread-fruit  harvest  begins  in  November 
ends  in  January;  but,  On  the  other  side,  it  begins  in  January  and  continues  tili 
▼ember.  .       h  't  In 

igce^pn.        All  the  vegetable  species  peculiar  to  Oceanica  i^'^^.^^s 
*»•*»•  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.     There  are  reckoned  e'^'jf  !r  i^^^t 

of  the  bread-fruit,*  and  fifteen  of  banana,  t    The  very  great  ?^^^^^rZ^d»l' 
shows  that  the  trees  have  been  cultivated  here  for  several  ages.    The  ^P^^^^^^ 
CIS,  called  Em  in  Otaheite,  no  where  produces  apples  of  «i  richer  yellow,  or  ^^ 

*  Bligh's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  p.  109. 
t  WOion,  Iftitaionary  Voyage,  p.  378. 
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lioious  taste*  The  sugar  cane,  which  is  called  To,  is  of  a  superior  sort  to  that  of  the 
l<^«i8t  Indies,  and  now  receives  the  preference  in  all  the  colonies.  The  bark  of  the 
JVlbrtw  papffnfera  ftrmisbes  the  material  of  a  fine  and  soft  cloth.  The  inhabitants 
Ixave  treated  lightly  all  European  cultures  offered  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  which  is  valued  for  its  flowers.^  There  are  several  kinds  of  wood  fit 
Tor  carpentry  and  cabinet  work.  The  missionaries  give  the  native  names  of  some 
species,  which  equal  acajoo  in  beauty  and  ebony  in  hardness.  There  is  some  san- 
dAl-wood,  both  white  and  black.  It  grows  only  on  the  mountains,  and  is  in  no  great 
quantity.  The  air  is  animated  with  birds,  aiul  the  sea  with  fish,  without  number. 
"JThe  pig,  of  the  same  varie^  which  is  known  in  Siam;t  and  the  dog,  |  Animib. 
which  is  delicately  fed,  furnish  good  animal  food. 

The  complexion  of  the  Otaheitans  is  olive,  inclining  to  a  copper  co-  |  inbaUtantt. 
lour.  The  men,  constantly  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  very  dark;  but  the  women  arc 
only  a  shade  darker  than  the  brunettes  of  Andalusia  and  Sicily.  They  have  fine 
black  eyes,  regular  and  white  teeth,  a  soft  skin,  and  limbs  of  graceful  proportions. 
'Xheir  jet  black  hair  is  perfumed  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  But  the  habit  which 
they  contract  from  their  infancy  of  widening  the  face,  expanding  the  mouth,  and  flat- 
tening the  nose,  gives  them  a  masculine  air  which  mars  their  natural  charms.  The 
chiefs  are  taller  than  the  common  people,  few  of  them  under  six  feet.  The  dress  of 
the  two  sexes  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  men  wear  the  maro,  a  |  ciotiwi. 
piece  of  cloth  which  covers  the  waist,  and  passes  between  the  limbs.  Another  ob- 
long piece,  with  a  hole  to  let  through  the  head,  hangs  before  aiid  behind ;  a  third  is 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  a  eort  of  square  mantle  covers  the  whole. 

The  Otaheitans  practise  circumcision.  They  tattoo  their  bodies  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  to  please  their  vanity,  but  as  con- 
nected with  the  political'  and  religious  institutions  of  the  nation.  Individuals  of  both 
sexes  are  not  considered  as  independent  of  parental  authority,  or  capable  of  forming 
civil  connections,  till  they  have  received  the  last  of  a  series  of  tattooings.  The 
dUferent  acts  of  this  operation  are  regarded  as  sacrifices  agreeable  to  the  gods ;  and 
the  instrument  with  which  a  prince  has  been  tattooed,  is  deposited  in  the  mora/  of 
his  ancestors.  The  society  of  the  arreoy  has,  like  that  of  free  masons,  several  de- 
greefl,  which  are  distinguished  by  different  forms  of  the  tattoo.ij;  Their  |  Houiei. 
housQs  are  only  used  as  places  of  rest  during  the  night,  and  of  retreat  during  ex- 
treme solar  heat  They  are  very  elegantly  shaped  huts,  consisting  of  small  wooden 
piliais,  arranged  in  an.oyal  form,  and  supporting  a  roof  of  palm  leaves.  The  sides 
are  sometimes  covered  with  mats,  sometimes  open.  The  floor  is  strewed  with  hay, 
over  which  are  laid  mats,  often  very  beautiful.  These  rustic  mansions  are  scattered 
over  all  the  plain,  and  in  the  vidleys,  in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  and  picturesque, 
in  the  midst  of  smilipg  plantations.  The  large  palms  tower  above  the  |  PhntatMiu. 
rest  of  the  trees.  The  banana  displays  ils  broad  leaves,  and  here  and  there  are  seen 
specimens  of  its  fruit  ready  for  eating.  Other  trees,  surmounted  by  dark  green 
boughs,  bear  golden  apples,  which,  in  flavour  and  juiciness,  resemble  pine-apples. 
The  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  with  mulberry  trees,  yams,  and  sugar  canes.  The 
huts  are  also  surrounded  with  odoriferous  shrubs,  such  as  the  gfurdenia,  the  guettarday 
and  the  cidophyllum. 

In  Otaheite  the  nobility  who  possess  hereditary  rights  are  distinguish-  |  cattei. 
cd  from  the  people  who  ai<e  their  dependents,  without  being  in  any  degree  their 
slaves. 

The  Eri'Rahei,  or  sacred  chief,  is  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the  state,  which  in 
1797  comprehended  the  island  of  Otaheite,  and  those  of  Eimeo,  Tethuroa,  and  Mai- 
t6a,  with  claims  on  Uliet6a  and  Otaha.  As  soon  as  the  eri^rahei  be- 
comes the  father  of  a  male  child,  the  child  succeeds  to  the  crown,  and 
the  father  is  then  only  regent* 

An  apron  or  maro  of  red  feathers  is  the  badge  of  the  royal  dignity.   With  this  the 
young  sovereign  is  invested  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  the  most 

*  Voyage  des  Missionalres  Anglais,  p  502,  trad,  allcm. 

t  Forster,  Observations,  &c.  p.  167,  (in  Gennau.)  I  Misnionary  Voyage. 
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remarkable  thing  is  a  formal  harangue  delivered  to  the  people  by  the  state  orator,  aa 
office  generally  tilled  by  one  of  the  chief  priests.  Unhappily,  human  sacrifices  make 
an  essential  part  of  this  ceremony.  One  of  the  eyes  of  tl^  victim  is  offered  to  the 
king,  by  a  priest,  who  addresses  him  in  a  long  discourse,  probably  on  a  ruimm 
subject 

Mobtetfkndt,  |  The  em  are  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  large  estates.  They  go- 
armen^UM.  ^^j.^  ^^  districts ;  and  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  sovereigns  in  their 
own  territory,  though  dependent  on  th^  erpraheL  The  Unohas  are  generally  kin^ 
men  of  the  em.  They  govern  some  subdivisions  of  the  great  districts,  or  lire  at 
the  courts  of  the  em.  The  raltiraa  are  the  possessors  of  estates.  Their  authoritv 
6Cems  confined  to  the  rights  conferred  by  simple  free  property.  The  inanakmit  arc 
farmers  without  property  in  the  soil,  but  enjoying  personal  freedom  and  complete 
power  over  the  property  which  they  acquire*  They  have  it  in  their  (fowertomoTc 
from  one  landlord  to  another.  The  domestics  are  called  towtotw,  and  those  who  arc 
in  the  service  of  females  are  called  iautis.  These  last,  like  their  mistresses,  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  religious  ceremonies.  None  of  the  commoners  can  rise  to  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  towha  at  most  The  nobles,  or  eris,  preserve  all  the  dignitrof 
their  hereditary  rank,  though  the  monarch  should  see  proper  to  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  districts. 

The  missionaries  say  that  prq>erty  is  held  sacred;  Uiat  the  last  will  of 

the  possessor  is  scrupulously  executed,  and  that  his  goods  are  given  up, 
either  to  his  children,  or  to  his  tayoj  (an  adopted  kinsman;)  that  estates  are  bounded 
by  land-marks  of  stones,  and  that  theft,  violence,  and  even  verbal  injuries  are  se- 
verely punished.* 

The  Otaheitans  believe  in  a  sort  of  trinity,  called  Torn,  te  medooo,  the 

Father;  Oromattowj  ioua  ti  te  metdt,  God  in  the  Son;  and  Taroorma- 
nauj  ie  liootij  the  Bird,  or  Spirit. 

inftrior  dei-  This  great  divinity  resides  in  the  palace  of  heaven,  in  the  Thmot  vitb 

'^  a  number  of  other  divinities  or  Etooas,  who  are  all  designated  under  die 

name  of  Fkanawpoy  or  the  children  of  night.     Their  genealogy,  like  all  the  theogo- 
nies  in  the  world,  ia  a  system  of  cosmography  in  an  allegorical  dress.    The  isiano!> 
of  the  ocean  are  the  remains  of  one  great  continent  or  island,  which  the  gods  in  thw 
anger  broke  in  pieces.     These  great  divinities  have  one  common  temple  in  the  A^ 
trict  of  Oparre,  but  they  are  only  to  be  invoked  in  times  of  p\ibhc  calamity.    1°^ 
daily  prayers  are  addressed  to  the  inferior  Mooas,     Every  family  has  its  <A«,  or  P 
tecting  genius,  from  whom  it  expects  all  the  blessings  and  all  the  evils  of  this  me 
The  souls  of  the  dead,  devoured  by  Wred  birds,  undergo  a  purification,  and  become 
divinities  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  lot  of  idie  living.    The  Otahciiai> 
Afatnnttote.  ]  firmly  beUeve  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  thai  according  to  itsdegff« 
of  virtue  and  of  piety,  each  will  eqjoy  diflerent  degrees  of  honour  and  l^"PP|"^ 
So  very  religious  are  they,  that  they  never  approach  the  sacred  places  but  with  p 
found  respect     In  the  eyes  of  this  susceptible  people  all  nature  is  animated;  the    » 
the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  se»)  ar6  peopled  with  spirits.    The  tahdorasj  ^^^^. 
are  very  numerous  and  powerful.     There  are  certain  occasions  on  whiwi  w 
chiefs  officiate.     The  selection  of  human  victims  to  be  ofiared  to  the  gods  ai»  .^ 
falls  on  criminals,  who  are  only  put  to  death  while  asleep;  a  refined  specunen 
considerate  humanity,  modifying  the  dictates  of  a  barbarous  superstition.  ^ 

Momik.  The  highest  ambition  of  an  Otaheitan  is,  to  have  a  ¥^^Tf^l » 

Fwienif.  family  tomb.     The  funerals,  especially  those  of  the  chiej^  *      , 

solemn  and  afifecting  character.  Songs  are  sung.  The  mourners,  Tt*  pf. 
teeth,  draw  blood  from  their  bodies,  which,  as  it  flows,  mingles  with  ^^^^^.  ^'^^ 
ferings  placed  on  the  bier,  mock  fights,  religious  abstinences,  or  ^X^.^J.  *^|<rfl- 
of  rest,  are  all  employed  to  give  a  sensible  expression  of  the  public  gn«^  ^  ^^^ 
apow,  or  sheds,  under  which  the  dead  bodies  remain  exposed  till  ^^^J^'^p|jic«<l 
walled  and  paved  morai's,  or  cemeteries,  in  which  the  bones  are  deposited,     1 

*  BUsnonary  Voyage,  Appendix,  cb.  iL 
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1  romantic  situations^  where  tin  shadows  of  funereal  trees,  the  frowning  faees  of  the 
3cks,  and  the  murmurs  of  rivulets,  invite  to  retirement  and  melancholy. 

Those  who  have  represented  the  women  •f  Otaheite  as  venal  wan-  I  BduiTiMT  of 
>ns  have  done  them  injustice.  We  are  now  informed  that "  it  is  difficult  |  ^^  *"n«^ 
1  this  country  to  have  private  meetings,  either  with  the  married  or  unmarried  women^ 
xceptuDg  the  girls  among  the  lowest  orders,  iemd  that  many  among  these  also  are 
haste  and  modest.  There  is  indeed  a  class  of  prostitutes,  as  in  all  other  countries : 
crhaps  the  proportion  of  them  here  is  larger  than  ofdinary.  Of  this  class  were  the 
^omen  who  went  on  board  the  European  vessels,  or  frequented  the  camps  which 
icir  crews  pitched  on  shore."* 

Xhe  English  missionaries,  who  are  members  of  the  most  austere  sect  |  J^mdfknmm, 
f  Methodista,  say  that  they  never  witnessed  any  public  indecency.  They  say  that 
le  lascivious  dances  are  performed  by  none  but  giddy  young  persons,  and  that  even 
lese,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  theatre,  do  not  indulge  in  any  gestures  in  the  least 
legrree  o0ensive. 

Xhe  general  conduct  of  the  Otaheitan  women,  ato  mothers  and  wives,  is  sufficiently 
rcditabie  to  human  nature*  They  bear  their  children  with  extreme  ease,  |  chud  bMn. 
ad  make  tender  and  assiduous  nurses.     The  ornament  which  they  esteem  most 
aluable  is.  a  wiff  made  of  the  hair  of  their  deceased  relations. — ^Polysamy  is  not 
Ho  wed  among  wis  people*    But  a  detestable  political  institution  form-  T  sogctyof 
dy  till  very  lately,  a  dark  shade  in  the  moral  picture.    Under  the  name  |  ^^'"'^ 
if  Arreoys,  a  great  number  of  ttie  Otaheitan  nobles  of  both  sexes  had  formed  them- 
elves  into  singular  communities^  in  which  all  the  women  were  common  to  all  the 
nen,  and  all  the  children  bom  were  destroyed. 

From  this  it  is  hot  surprising  to  find,  that,  according  to  a  calculation  |  Popahtioii. 
nade  by  the  missionaries,  the  population  of  the  island  had  of  late  years  decreased, 
rnd  does  not  now  exceed  16,000  soyls,  making  an  average  of  250  to  the  square 
ea^e.    The  only  inhabited  places  are  the  plain  and  the  low  valleys. 

The  Otaheitans  manofiieture  handsome  cloths  ^umI  mats.  They  seem  |  inAntry. 
o  have  once  navigated  a  great  part  of  the  ocean ;  but  thAr  navigation  has  declined, 
md  the  island  has  been  miserably  reduced  by  the  devastating  effects  of  civil  wars. 

Xhe  moral  character  of  this  and  the  ad|oining  islands  is  now,  how-  I  ^^"J^l^ 
)ver,  undergoing  a  remarkable  change*  The  steady  exertions  of  the  |  tion. 
nisflionaries  have  been  followed  by  decided  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
eligion,  and  the  manners^  and  even  the  dress^  of  civilized  Europe.  Fomarre,  the 
ate  king,  abandoned  his  idols,  and  shipped  them  off  for  London,  where  they  now 
igure  in  the  Missionary  Museum.  For  the  Missionaries  they  express  a  uniform  and 
iigh  respect.  Those  of  them  who  have  heard  their  doctrines  have  ranked  themselves 
IS  converts,  and  those  who  know  them  only  by  report  express  an  eagerness  to  profit 
)y  their  instructions.  The  latter  have  indeed  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
Pomarre,  their  powerfiil  protector ;  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  peaceful  continu- 
ition  of  their  labours  under  the  succeeding  government,  which  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  a  minor.  But  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  strong  popular  tide  in  their 
favour. 

The  oAer  Society  Islands  greatly  lesemUe  Otaheite,  though  smaller.  Aeeoimtorche 
kt  Huahein6  the  fruits  ripen  some  weeks  sooner  than  at  Otaheite.  This  ^"^^  "'""^ 
island  has  two  excellent  harbours* t — VHetetk  is  larger ;  its  inhabitants  have  darker 
complexions,  and  a  more  ferocious  character.  This  island,  and  that  of  Otaha,  are 
surrounded  by  one  common  reef. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Borabora,  fifleen  or  twenty 
fears  ago,  were  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  conquered 
Ulietea  and  Huahein6 ;  but  their  power  is  now  at  on  end*— -Maitea,  the  most  easterly, 
is  tlie  entiepAt  for  the  tribute  of  pearls  which  the  Otaheitanb  raise  in  the  archipelago 
of  low  islands.! — ^Eimeo  possesses  two  of  the  best  haibours  in  the  whole  ocean. — 
The  inaecessibTe  Tethnroa  serves  as  a  citadel  to  the  kmg  of  Otaheite,  for  the  pre 


*  Wilfon's  Missionary  Voys^. 

t  Spsaiah  Voyages  to  Otaheite,  19  Vtajero  Univerad,  xvii.  p.  324. 

t  Ibid.  p.  323.    See  alao  Wilson*i  Miadonary  Voyage,  Introduction,  p.  37. 
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servation  of  his  treasure. — Haptja,  or  Lord  Howe^  Uand,  and  Geouavra,  or  ScOlr. 
are  onl^  inhabited  by  penguins,  and  other  sea  fowl.* 

^SS^e^S^         To  the  south-w^t  and  wmth-east  of  the  Society  Aichipelago,  a  k 
•ottih.  chain  of  widely  separated  islands  stands,  beginning  with  PAimersiei 

and  ending  with  Easter  Island.  They  might  be  called  tha  '^  Austral  Sporades."  Ti 
most  westerly  group  comprehends  ralmerston,  Wateoo,  Mangea,  and  some  isku 
In  the  second  group  we  find  Toobooai,  which  contains  robust  and  savage  inhabte: 
Obiteroai  which  is  rich  in  casuarina  ^ees,  and  a  place  which  shows  much  hamaii 
industry ;  and,  lastly,  the  '^  High  Island"  of  Captain  Broughton.  To  theDOrtfa-easi 
and  east  are  Gloucester  Island,  St.  PauPs  Conversion,  Michael,  and  mnyoihtt^ 
little  known.  In  the  south  we  distiiiffuish  Oparo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speck  tii> 
Polynesian  language,  but  do  not  tattoo  their  bodies**— Pitcaim  Island  is  tm  peoples! 
by  the  children  of  the  mutinous  sailors  of  Captain  Bligfa,  whose  fathers  had  escaped 
the  search  of  the  English.  The  fate  of  these  sailors  tiiemselves  was  snfficieDtly 
dismal.  They  had  married  Otaheitan  women,  whose  brothers  in  one  nighl  murdeied 
them,  only  one  escaping,  whose  name  by  his  own  account  was  Adams.  On  the  U- 
lowing  night,  the  Ot&heitan  widows  of  the  English  inflicted  dreadful  vengeaoce,  bj 
murdering  all  their  brothers,  who  bad  committed  the  first  bloody  deed.  Their  chil- 
dren grew  up  under  the  fostering  oaieof  Adams,  who,  ofiiciating  as  their  patriaich. 
has  made  them  an  orderly  and  simple  tribe,  speaking  ^e  English  language,  and  ud- 
bued  with  the  sober  principles  of  the  more  raspectable  portion  of  the  low  orders  ot 
the  Enghsh.  Their  number,  when  visited  by  the  Briton,  was  forty-eight,  all  oirm^ 
English  and  Otaheitan  blood,  except  young  Christian,  the  son  of  Captain  Bligh'.^ 
heutenant,  whose  mother  appears  to  have  been  English.  They  have  a  great  anti- 
pathy to  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  whom  Hiey  call  ^e  *'  Black  Fellows' 
which  has  been  generated  by  the  accounts  which  they  have  received  of  the  murder 
of  their  fathers,  f 

■uer  Unuit.  |  The  last  of  the  Spoxades  are  Ducie,  and  the  eelebrated  Easter  Island- 
the  identity  of  which  with  Davis's  land  is  not  yet  fully  decided.  In  this  arid  volcanic 
isle,  we  find  a  sort  of  platftrms  on  which  shapeless  columns  are  erected,  sometBoes 
fifleen  fbet  high,  with  a  rudely  carved  bast  at  top,  the  face  of  which  is  fire  feet  long 
It  is  made  of  a  very  porous  Hght  and  red  lava.  These  statues  seem  to  have  a  d^ 
of  resemblance  with  the  sculptures  of  the  island  of  Uli^tea.  The  heads  bare  the 
character  of  the  Polynesian  race  of  men.  The  language,  manners,  and  dress  oi 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  also  resemble  those  of  the  other  islandsi  There  is^ 
thing  about  them  of  Peruvian  aspect.  As  the  islands  lying  nearer  to  the  Arnencan 
continent  have  been  found  altogether  uninhabited,  it  is  evident  that  the  oatiofls  oi 
America  never  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  Polynesia.  , 

Low  uudw    I      In  passing  from  Easter  Island  to  the  Marquesas,  we  must  go  thn^^ 
a  singular  region,  sprinkled  with  small  iriands,  which  are  low,  sandy,  aod  ^|^ 
nra^erout         with  coral  reefs.     The  islands  composing  this  truly  <<  Dangerous  Artnij 
^"''»*P^*'«^      pelago,"  present  strange  forms;  the  names  of  the  Harp,  the  Bow,^ 
the  Chain,  express  with  precision  the  figure  of  those  to  which  they  are  app^^ 
Tiookea  is  a  large  low  island.     All  of  them  abound  with  cocoa  trees.    They  pnm^ 
scurvy-grass,  purslain,  and  various  other  plants.     Dogs  winch  live  on  fish,  aod  p^ 
are  found  here  as  in  the  high  islands*     The  race  of  men  which  they  <'^^.  ^^  jJ 
same,  but  darker  in  colour.     Pearl  island  is  somewhat  remarkable  io  its  phy^ 
structure.     There  are  several  banks  of  coral  rock,  placed  one  behind  ^^°^*Ii,.  ,^. 
tween  the  lagoon  and  the  sea»  These  banks  run  regularly  from  south  to  north.  /  ^^ 
sometimes  rise  fi&y  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  appears  as  ^^^ 
storms  had  driven  blocks  of  coral  over  the  outermost  banks,  and  piled  them  > 
the  innermost     The  furmwed  cavities  which  separate  these  successive  banas, 
generally  aiisty  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.;];  ^^^ 

M»q.niM      J      To  the  north  gf  the  low  islands,  we  find  the  lofty  chaia  ^'[.*^; 
1  auasAs  Islands,  the  fihief  of  which  are  Ohitoa,  or  St.  M«p»*^' 

•  Viajero  Univeraal,  p.  327.  ^ 
t  See  ShilUbcer's  Nawathre  of  the  Briton*^  Voyage  to  Pit6«m'a  Wand,  p.  77-^*  • 

♦  IfiBsioiiAry  Voyage,  p.  285. 
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OnateyOy  or  San  Pedro;  Ohitahoo,  or  Santa  Christina,  and  the  island  of  Baux,  or 
N^ooaheeva. 

The  leading,  islands  in  this  archipelago  were  discovered  by  Mendana, 
rho  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de  Mendo9a,  Marquis  of  Canete, 
iceroj  of  Peru.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Mendo9a's  Islands.  If  we  be- 
ieve  the  account  of  Mendana^  discbvery»  this  small  archipelago  was  inhabited  by  a 
revy  fine  race  of  men.  The  women  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  features ; 
ind  their  colour,  though  brown,  was  very  agreeable ;  so  that  in  personal  appearance 
hey  rivalled  the  finest  women  of  Lima.*  These  islanders  were  clothed  in  elegant 
itufib,  made  of  baik,  which  reached  from  the  breast  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  They 
tad  wooden  idols^  and  boats  which  held  forty  people.  The  air  was  so  dry  that  linen 
lung  out  during  the  night  collected  no  humidity.  The  ^*  white  fruit"  of  Mendana 
teeims  to  have  been  the  bread  fruit. 

The  Marquesas  do  not  differ  from  the  Society  Islands,  except  that  they  mmw*  or  tiM 
lave  not  the  beautiful  fertile  plains  which  encircle  the  latter,  the  hills  ^"^ 
extending  to  the  margin  of  the  sea.  The  coral  reefs  are  less  extensive,  and  the  har- 
>ours  whidi  they  -form  are  less  safe.  The  soil  about  the  bay  of  Madre  de  Dies,  or 
[levolution  Islands,  consists  of  an  ochry  clay,  and  terra  puzzolana.  The  centres  of  the 
slands  are  occupied  by  piles  of  rocks  resembling  ruinous  towers.  The  climate  is  a 
ittle  warmer  than  that  of  Otaheite.  The  plants  and  fruit  are  nearly  the  vMta  tna 
lame.  The  younger  Forster  says,  that  he  nowhere  found  the  bread  '"■•"^ 
Tuit  so  large  and  so  delicious  ;  that  it  was  tender  as  custard,  but  a  little  too  sweet ; 
:hat  ooeoa  nuts  however  were  rare.f  The  English  missionaries,  on  the  contrary, 
round  nothing  to  eat  but  cocoa  nuts ;  poultry  and  pigs  were  rare ;  the  prepared  nui- 
^ei,  or  bread  fruit  was  indifferent ;  but  the  scarcity  deemed  to  them  to  be  only  tem- 
)orary.|  It  is  their  opinion  that,  even  in  the  fertile  islands,  such  scarcities  are  ren- 
iered  frequent  by  the  improvidence  of  the  people.  *'  When  they  have  pork,"  says 
IVIr.  Crook,  the  missionary,  "  they  eat  five  or  six  meals  per  day ;  and  after  it  b 
inished,  content  themselves  with  vegetables  and  fish." 

The  forests  are  fUled  with  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  resembling  those  of  Ota- 

leite. 

The  Marquesans  excel  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  fine  proportions  of  |  iniMMttirta. 
heir  forms,  and  the  regularity  of  theur  features ;  and,  if  they  were  free  from  the  tattoo- 
Dg  process,  in  which  the  skin  is  blackened  by  numerous  black  punctures,  their  com- 
plexion would  be  nothing  more  than  tawny.  The  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  comparative  good  taste.  §  Their  hair  is  of 
rarious  colours,  but  never  red.  Some  of  the  women  are  almost  as  white  and  ftiir  as 
mr  European  brunettes,  and  they  are  less  generally  tattooed  than  the  men.||  Their 
raists  are  bound  round  with  a  long  piece  of  tight  stuff,  the  ends  of  which  passing 
>ctween  the  thighs,  fold  back  again,  and  hang  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  as  their 
(tuffs  do  not  bear  moisture,  they  came  on  board  the  Missionary  ship  in  a  state  which 
eminded  the  company  of  mother  Eve.  The  appetite  of  the  goats  in  the  ship  was 
sxcited  at  the  sight  of  the  green  leaves  which  they  wore,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
o  make  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being  completely 

stripped.lT 

The  religious  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Otaheite.  -Each  dis-    Rervtom  ce* 
tict  has  its  MoraSCj  where  the  dead  are  buried  under  large  stones.  They    ««»««^ 
lave  numerous  divinities,  some  of  whose  names  resemble  those  of  the  gods  of  Ota- 
leite.    The  women  are  leas  subjected  to  the  men  than  among  the  Qtaheitans.  The 
chiefs  indulge  in  polygamy ;  they  have  no  great  authority  among  the  peo-    Mamen  mi 
ile.    These  islanders  appear  in  fact  to  be  without  laws,  and  regulated    •"***™- 
jolely  by  their  customs.     The  English  methodists  have  undertaken  the  tosk  of  con- 
certing these  children  of  nature,  by  preaching  protei^tantism  to  them  in  its  austerest 

•  DerbroMei,  Hi»t.  de  Mavig.  torn.  i.  p.  251.    Mendana,  in  the  Viajero  Univeml,  xvii.  p.  65. 
t  Cook's  Second  Voyage.  ♦  Miaiionary  Voyage,  p.  2U^.  360. 

^  Lanndorf,  Voyage  Autoar  du  Monde.    Sec  ttic  Annales  des  Voyajrca,  xiv,  257. 
I  MitMonary  Voyage.  1  Miwonary  Voyage. 
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fono.    Bill  thejr  do  not  Appear  as  jei  to  have  succeeded  to  the  same  extents  a 
Otah^e.* 

*  Cftptain  Porttr  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  oo  a  voyag^e  made  by  him  in  pablic  service 
in  the  yean  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  landed  and  remained  a  considerable  time  at  one  of: 
group  of  Islands,  which  he  calls  Washington's  Islands,  and  of  which  be  took  poaieasion  in  dii 
name  of  the  United  States.  He  states  them  to  have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Bobertsc 
Boston,  in  1792,  but  that  they  were  seen  the  preceding  year,  (1791)  bj  Capmn  bgnhaioo 
the  same  place.  The  20th  June,  1791,  some  of  them  were  seen,  and  their  poiitioR  detenmne; 
by  a  Captain  Marchand,  in  the  French  ship  Solide.  Lieutenant  Hergert  of  the  Britiib  Nin 
saw  them  on  the  30th  March,  1792,  examined  their  coasts,  projected  a  chsrtj  tnd  descnbti 
them.  The  French  Navigator  called  them  the  Jievohtthn  IwiatnU,  They  had  been,  bovem 
some  months  before  fallen  in  with,  discovered  and  named  by  the  Americans,  and  Ciptiio  Mir 
chand  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  Canton.  One  of  them  called  by  the  ntiTes  fiooa 
hooga,  was  named  by  Captain  Uoberts,  Adams'  Island,  another  Nooaheevab,  named  by  Cspttl' 
Porter,  Madison's  Island.  Captain  Porter  describes  y^ry  particularly  the  productions  of  the  isl 
ands,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people.  His  account  chiefly  relates  to  Nooabeenb, 
or  Madison's  Island.  He  found  a  bay  which  he  says  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  uid  vbich 
be  named  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  affords  safe  anchorage,  good  shelter  and  hadingi  tod  codtc- 
nient  watering  places.  You  may  choose  your  depth  of  water  from  fo^r  to  thirty  &Uioins,clttr, 
■andy  bottom.  The  people  are  very  brave  and  intelligent,  seemed  to  be  little  frigbtenetlsy 
fire-arms,  and  resisted  in  the  battles  which  took  place  with  the  marines,  to  the  Isst  extrecit). 
The  men  were  described  to  be  of  larger  stature  than  those  of  Kurope,  and  of  fine  nnniyfoniis. 
end  the  women  very  handsome.  Notwithstanding  a  white  man  who  was  found  among  tbeir, 
insisted  they  were  cannibals.  Captain  P.  after  the  strictest  inquiry  and  observstioD,  did  ootb^ 
lieve  they  were,  and  thinks  the  charge  against  them  was  founded  in  mistake.  Tbe  object  cf 
greatest  value  with  them  was  whales-teeth.  Captain  P.  says  that  a  ship  of  300  tons  may  be 
loaded  at  these  islands  with  sandal  wood  for  ten  whales-teeth  of  a  large  size.  For  these  t- 
natives  will  cut  it,  bring  it  ironv  the  distant  mountains,  and  take  it  on  board  tbeibip:  and  tl:.« 
cargo  in  China  would  be  worth  one  million  of  dollars.  The  whales-teeth  sre  used  as  omanesti 
They  were  prized  by  tbe  natives  beyond  every  thing  they  had  seen  in  the  ship.  ^  Thenamlw 
of  warriors  which  can  be  sent  into  the  field  including  all  the  tribes,  which  are  eight,  amount! 
to  19,200  men.  They  eat  raw  fish.  Their  religion  appeared  to  be  a  mere  ridiculous  amttscment. 
they  played  with  their  gods,  as  children  with  their  aolls ;  but  their  priest  bcin^  wkcd,  v«^«' 
according  to  their  belief,  the  body  vras  translated  to  the  other  world,  er  only  the  ipiritf  a"^ 
a  considerable  pauae,  replied,  that  the  flesh  and  bones  went  to  the  earth,  but  all  within  ▼«; 
to  the  sky.  ^ 

The  country  abounds  in  hogs,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  tarra»  and  sugir  one.  i" 
natives  are  in  the  practice  of  castrating  the  boars.  Hogs  are  called  bouarka,  or  nthcr/««6r*'^' 
A  name  which  Captain  P.  rationally  concludes  they  must  have  derived  from  some  lotercooiy 
with  the  Spaniarda,  they  calling  the  animal  porca.  The  bread-fruit  is  eaten  bsked,  boiled^ 
roasted,  and  was  g^reatly  preferred  by  many  of  the  crew  to  their  soft  bread,  which  it  soiDef»> 
resembled  in  taste,  but  was  much  sweeter.  ,      .j 

Captain  P.  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  honesty  of  these  people.  The  utmost  har^. 
prevails  among  them ;  they  live  like  affectionate  brethren  of  one  family,  and  *"  ^^jP'-Jij 
for  the  articles  thrown  among  them,  the  contention  seemed  to  be,  not  who  sbouldget  ^^  , 
for  himself,  but  who  should  get  the  most  that  they  might  afterwards  have  ^^..r'^^ 
dividing  the  acquisition  among  the  others.  The  natives  having  determined  to  ^""".J!"!T 
for  Captain  P.  upwards  of  4000  from  the  different  tribes  assembled  on  the  3d  Nor.  wiwo' 
•M*i.  A^.  Kii:m:m«»  anri  k«<v«.^  .,:«.k»  *k....  k.^  ^ ..i.^^j  .  .i. n*   „i ^  A.i.r*ntiin  P.anoio'^ 


rials  for  building,  and  before  night  they  had  completed  a  dwelling  house  for  Captain  ^^^J^ 
for  the  ofiicers,  a  saiMof\,  a  cooper's  shop,  a  place  for  the  sick,  a  bake-house,  \f^^^ 
and  a  shed  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  under,  and  the  whole  was  connected  by  wslK   ^    . , 


exceed  the  regularity  with  which  the  natives  carried  on  their  work,  without  aBf^^ 
idc  them,  without  confusion,  and  without  much  noise ;  they  performed  their  lawj"^^ 


could 

toguid< 

expedition  and  neatness,  and  every  man  appeared  to  be  master  of  his  ^'^'^^^f'^  ,11^ 

strange,  (says  Captain  P.)  how  a  peeple  living  under  no  form  of  govewftcnt  th^'^^  ^ 

perceive,  having  no  chiefs,  who  appear  to  possess  any  authority,  having  wi^Wf^-jj^lU 

stimulate,  nor  dread  of  punishment,  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  execouAg 

rapidity  of  lightning,  works  which  astonished  us."  .      ^  yliiie 

When  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  coflin,  dug  out  of  a  "^^^P'Sj.  js  oofll' 
wood,  which  is  placed  on  a  stage  erected  in  a  house  for  the  purpose.  When  ^Jm^p^^ 
dered  from  the  bones,  they  are  carefully  cleansed :  some  are  kept  for  wlic^  *^  ^^'"^ 
in  the  morajfs.  j*icrib«»^ 

Captain  P.  in  speaking  of  Fleurisu's  narrative  of  Marchand's  voyage,  where  be  ^^  ^ 
stilts  used  by  the  natives  of  St.  Christiana,  says  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  with  ^fj*^  bejof 
stilts  are  used  for  fording  streams.  They  are  merely  used  for  amusement.  "^  jodde*- 
posed  for  a  moment  that  people  who  are  amphibious,  and  half  their  time  mtnc  ws*  r^ 
titute  of  clothing,  should  fall  on  so  ridiculous  an  expedient.  The  stilU  arc  itfcd  »«> »' 
exercises,  they  run  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  trip  each  other.  ,^  ^  BJO<i«^ 

This  island  produces  a  fruit  rcscmbUDg  a  large  bean,  which  grows  on  a  trtc  w 
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Ronewyn't 
Araiipetago. 


By  sailing  due  east  from  the  Marquesas  Islands,  it  is  probable  that  some  impor- 
tant discoveries  might  be  made.  Perhaps  Roggewyn's  Archipelago 
would  be  re-discovered,  consisting  of  the  Baumann  Islands,  five  or  six 
in  number ;  the  Koggewyn  Islands,  which  are  small ;  and  Tienhoven  and  Gronin- 
gen,  which  are  probably  as  large  as  Otaheite.  These  islands,  seen  in  1772  by  Rog- 
gewyn,  must  lie  somewhere  between  the  12th  and  the  9th  parallel  of  south  latitude ; 
but  their  longitude  was  very  vaguely  given.  No  complete  and  authentic  account  of 
Roggewyn's  voyage  has  been  published.  This  navigator's  journals  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Tupia  the  Otaheitan  said 
there  were  several  large  islands  in  that  direction. 

But  the  track  of  Captain  Cook  takes  us  off  in  a  different  direction,  sawiwidi 
Turning  northward,  we  follow  this  celebrated  navigator  to  the  Sand-  "•■""^ 
wicu  Islands.  It  is  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and  the  north-east 
extremity  of  this  wide  region.  The  island  of  Owaihee,  is  the  largest,  being  415 
miles  in  circumference.  It  obtained  a  fatal  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  Captain  Cook's 
death,  who  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779.  A  celebrity 
of  a  different  kind  now  awaits  it  as  the  focus  of  civilization  in  Polynesia.  The  in- 
habitants have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  Americans,  built  twenty  mer- 
chant ships,  with  which  they  already  perform  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  even  propose  to  visit  Canton. 

These  people  sometimes  wear  their  hair  straight,  sometimes  curled  as  |  xninUiaiiti. 
in  Europe.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  than  the  Otaheitans.  Captain  King 
describes  them  as  a  gentle  and  benevolent  race,  less  frivolous  than  the  Otaheitans, 
and  not  so  proud  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  They  have  made  some 
progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Tet^hey  sacrifice  human  victims,  though 
they  are  not  known  to  be  cannibals  like  the  New  Zealanders.  They  go  unshaved. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  a  fan  made  of  cocoa  fibres  or  long  feathers  to  keep  off 
the  flies.  They  are  tattooed  like  the  other  Polynesians.  The  women  even  tattoo 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  use  for  clothing  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff  call-  |  Drea. 
cd  a  Maroy  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Otaheite.  They  tie  it  round  the 
nniddle,  and  let  it  bang  down.  In  battle  they  wear  for  armour  a  closely  woven  mat 
thrown  over  the  shoulder.  On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  the  chiefs  wear  a  dress 
of  brilliant  feathers  manufactured  with  great  art.  They  live  on  fish,  yams,  banana, 
and  the  sugar  cane.  The  great  make  use  of  boar's  and  dog's  flesh.  The  women 
wear  nothing  but  a  light  scarf.     Their  hair  is  cut  short  behind,  and  put  up  in.  front. 

The  art  of  swimming  is  quite  familiar  to  them.  They  glide  through 
the  water  with  uncommon  vigour,  nimblenesa,  and  dexterity.  On  the 
slightest  occasion  they  quit  their  boats,  plunge  under  water,  and  emerge  along  side 
:>r  another  boat  at  a  distance.  Women  carryhig  children  on  the  breast  have  been 
seen  to  commit  themselves  to  the  waves,  when  Ihe  strength  of  the  surf  would  not 
•suffer  them  to  land  in  their  boats.  They  will  make  a  long  stretch  in  swimming  with- 
out hurting  their  tender  charge.  Here,  as  at  Otaheite,  there  is  a  su-  |  'Gorennnent. 
preme  chief  at  the  head  of  the  government,  called  Eri-Taboo,  whose  funeral,  when 
ne  dies,  is  honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  of  his  subjects,  and  sometimes  of  a  great 

ftize,  and  when  routed,  tastes  like  a  chesnut.  Also  an  apple,  in  shape  and  colour  resemblinr 
a  red  pepper.  It  is  aqueous,  and  cooling,  but  rather  insipid,  though  the  natives  are  very  fond 
cif  it.  It  has  a  hard  round  stone  in  the  centre.  There  is  also  a  frait  resembling  a  walnut,  and 
producing  much  oil.  They  are  used  as  candles,  and  give  a  brilliant  light,  but  one  will  not 
bum  more  than  two  minutes.  There  ia  also  a  hard  black  wood  called  toa,  which  receives  a 
polish  equal  to  ivory. 

The  language  of  the  natives  is  not  copious :  a  few  words  serve  to  express  all  they  wish  to 
say.  Captain  P.  gives  a  few  w<n^d9  wbicn  have  so  great  a  variety  of  meaning,  that  they  must 
t>e  constantly  liable  to  misapprehension. 

Captain  Porter,  13th  Nov.  1813,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  his  taking  possession  of 
these  islands  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  natives  as 
Pounded  on  priority  of  discovery,  conguatt,  and  possession,  which  could  not  be  disputed.  He 
complains  greatly  of  Marchand's  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as  being  wholly  un* 
ibunded* 

Nooaheeva,  lat.      8°  54' S.    Long.  140o  35^  45'' W. 

Kooahooga,  9^   5'  139<>  10' 15^ 

Or  by  Vancouver,  8«  5(/.  [Phil,  ^ 
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number*  The  subjects  are  divided  mto  three  dnssesi  the  Erit,  or  district  clu^a: 
the  proprietors,  who  have  no  political  power;  and  the  TooiooSy  idio  have  neither  mok 
nor  property*  These  degrees  of  rank  are  hereditary.  Captain  Vancouver  says, 
that  the  king  of  Owaiihee  declared  himself  vassal  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
ciiMie.  I  The  climate  of  these  islands  seems  to  be  more  temperate  than,  (bat  of 
the  American  islands  in  the  same  latitude.  TJbe  clouds  lure  attracted  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Owathee,  and  the  rain  refreshes  the  interior,  while  the  sun  shines  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  wind  generally  blows  from  the  east,  and  there  are  regular  refire^un* 
sea  and  land  breezes. 

MDoiittiHb  I  Moonakoa  mountain,  rises  to  a  prodigious  height  Anderson  esti- 
mates it  at  18,000  feet,  but  his  calculation  is  vague  and  exaggerated.*  La  Perouse 
found  the  soil  of  the  island  of  Mowee  composed  of  the  powder  of  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  Bubstances.t  Yancouvre  gives  a  representation  of  a  pretended  Tolcanic 
crater  at  Owaihee. 

AttkMki  I  Here  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  the  quadrupeds  are  very 
few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  dogs  are  of  the  same 
qpecies  with  those  of  Otaheite.  They  have  short  bent  legs,  long  backs,  and  strai^t 
ears.  The  birds  seem  very  numerous,  but  the  species  not  greatly  diverrafied. 
There  are  Uage  white  pigeons,  owls,  the  common  water  fowl,  and  a  species  of  whis^ 
tling  plover.  These  islands  produce  sugar  canes  of  extraordinary  size,  potatoes, 
bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  cocoas,  and  sandal  wood.  All  these  prodoctioBs  how- 
ever, are  less  abundant  than  in  the  southern  islands.  The  plantations  are  kept  in 
admirable  order.  The  <kratera  used  for  irrigating  the  fields  are  managed  bj  meaiM  of 
ditehes  and  aqueducts.  % 

PttticBitt  I  The  first  view  of  the  island  of  Mown  appeared  quite  enchanting  to  M. 
'"'"'^  I  de  la  Perouse.  The  water  fell  in  cascades  from  the  sides  of  die  moun- 
tains, and  a  thousand  rivulets  watered  a  coast  which  was  soeovered  with  houses,  that 
a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  seemed  to  be  one  continued  village.  But  the  habitable 
part  was  on)^  about  three  miles  broad,  and  the  south  and  west  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  steep  and  barren  rocks.$  Morotoi,  to  the  west-north-west  of  Mowu,  is 
destitute  of  wood,  and  its  chief  produce  is  yams.  It  has  neither  fresh  water  nor  good 
anchorage.  ||  Ranai  conteins  some  fertile  districts.  Woahoo  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  most  beautiful  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Atowi  eaccel  their  neighboura  in  the  skill  with  which  they  manage  thdr  plao- 
tations.  In  the  low  districts,  these  plantations  are  interaected  by  deep  and  regubr 
ditches.  The  hedges  are  exceedingly  neat,  and  ahnost  elegant  The  roads  acro» 
them  wbuld,  for  completeness,  do  honour  to  European  engineera.ir  But  the  fioe 
plantations  which  Cook  admired  have  been  horribly  devastated.  Beautiful  pines  are 
earned  hither  by  the  Ocean,  and  formed  into  canoes  by  the  inhabitants.** 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage.  f  Voyage  de  La  PeroaSe»  t.  ii.  p,  135. 

#  Vancouver.  Manuel  Qotmper,  is  the  Meieario  Peruano,  vi.  p.  2;  &c 
§  Cook's  Thhrd  Voyage.    La  Perouse,  t.  ii.  p.  3.    Vancouverw 

I  Vancouver.  %  Cook.  '*  Vaacouver. 
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TMe  of  the  Oeograpkicdl  Potitiana  of  Ea$lem  OcBomeOy  or  PolfMntu 


Phcat. 


{ 


Marian  Islands. 

Assumption  Island    -  • 

Tinian  (island)      -    .  . 

Guam  harbour     •    -  • 

Sulphur  Island 

Caroline  Archipelago. 
Palaos,  or  Pelew  Islands. 

The  Thirteen  Islands,  (the 
most  southerly)     -    -    - 

The  Twenty-nine  Islands  dis- 
covered by  the  Pala  frigate 

Yap 

Lamurca    •    •    .    . 

Hogoloo     -    .    -    - 

The  Muloraves. 
Hooper's  Island  *    - 
Mashtf  Islands     -    - 
South  Point  of  the  Mulgraves 
Calvert  Islands  ^  .    •    •    • 

St«  Angastine      ••    «    •    • 
Rotumahoo  or  Taumaco    • 

Fetjse  Archipelago,  frc. 

Duff's  Reef 

Hemskerk  ShaUows       •    • 

Turde  Island       .... 

Archipelago  op  the 
Friendly  Islands. 
TongataboOy  (French  obser- 
(vatory   ----.. 
Eooa  or  Middleburg  Island 

Pylstaert 

Anamoka  or  Rotterdam  -    - 

Tofoa -    . 

Latt6 

Vavao  or  Majorca    -    -    - 
Amargura  ...••• 


Latftttide. 


6     0 
8  20 


3  30 
10    0 

8  25 

9  0 


0  3 

1  42 

5  58 
8  58 


Long.  £.  or  W. 
from  London. 


19  45 
14  55 
13  26 


0N|145  35  30  £< 
0  146  0  0 
0    0  0  0 


24  48     0 


0 
0 


7  16     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


141  12     0 


Autborities. 


134  0 

135  86 


S} 


144  80    0 


156  20 
138  30 
149  0 
158    5 


OS. 
ON 
0 
0 


5  80    OS. 
12  29     0 


16  80     0 

17  19     0 

19  48     0 


21     7  35 

21  16  30 

22  26  0 
20  l5  0 
19  45  0 
18  14  0 
18  34  0 
18     0    0 


173  43 
175-    1 

170  3 

171  41 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

a 


177  50     0 
176  57     0 


La  P^rouse. 

Wallis. 

Crozet. 

Gore  and  King. 


Wilson's  Chart 

« 

Wflson. 

Spanish  Journals. 
AjTowsmith^  Map. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Gilbert  and  Marshall. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Maurelli,  (doubtful.) 
Edwards. 


180  41 
179  45 


0 
OW. 


Home  Island  .    •    -    • 
Enfant  Perdu,  (the  samel) 
WalUs'j  Island      -    -    • 
Isle  of  Cocoas      ... 


14  18 

14  22 
13  22 

15  50 


0 
0 
0 
0 


175  19  11 

174  50  0 

175  58  45 

174  47  47 

175  5  45 

174  54  45 
173  54  45 

175  9  45 

178  18  45 

176  42  45 
176  15  30 
176  21  45 


Wilson. 

Tasmauy   (longitude  too 

far  east.) 
Cook. 


Rossel. 

Cook. 

Idem. 

Idem.    Tasman. 

La  Perouse* 

Idem. 

Idem*    Maurelh. 

Idem.    Idem* 

Wilson  and  Bumey. 

Bougainville. 

Edvards. 

Bumey  and  Schooten. 
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TMe  of  Creographieal 


^. — couiimud* 


Flvoes. 


Natioator's  Arohipkxjloo. 
Opoon  (east  point)  -  . 
Leone  (south  point)  -  • 
Fanfoo^  (east  point)  -  - 
Maoona  (idem)  •  •  . 
Oyolava  (NNE.  pomt)  - 
Calinasse  (N.  point)  -  - 
Pola  (west  point)  •    •    • 

Palmerston  Island     •    - 
Mangiea 


Austral  Islands. 
Tobooai  -  -  -  -  . 
Oparo  •  -  -  -  - 
Pitcaira  Island  •  -  • 
Ducie  --•--. 
Easter  Island  •    •    - 


SociSTT  Islands. 
Otaheite  (Venus  point)  -    » 
Idem,  Port  Oaitepiha      -    - 
Maitea  •....•* 

Eimeo  ••.-••- 
Idem     ------- 

Huaheine   •••-•- 

Ulitea 

Boraboia  •••-•• 
Lord  Howe's  Island  -  •  • 
Scilly  Island    -    -    -    -    - 

Low  ISALNDS,  OR  ThX  DAN- 
GEROUS Archipelago. 
Whitsunday  Island     -    -    - 
Quatre  Facardins      .    •    - 
Idem     ------- 

The  Harp  or  Bow     -    -    - 
The  Chain      .    -    -    -    - 

Isle  of  Dogs    ----- 

Sondergrond  or  Sansfond*  - 
Waterland  ------ 

Isle  of  Flies 

St  Simon's  Island  -  -  - 
St  Quintin's  Island  -  •  - 
King  George's  Island  -  - 
Carlshof     ------ 


Latitude. 


14  9  lbs. 
14  7  53 
14  6  23 
14  16  40 
13  51  5 
13  45  0 
13  32  ,0 

18  4  0 
21  57  0 


23  25  0 
27  36  0 
25  2  0 

24  40  30 
27  8  13 


17 
17 
17 
17 
0 
16 
16 
16 

le 

16 


29  17 
46  28 
53  0 


30 
0 
43 
46 
27 
46 
28 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


19  26  0 

18  47  0 

0  0  0 

18  23  0 

17  23  0 

15  12  0 

14  46  0 

15  20  0 
17  26  0 

17  30  0 

18  18  0 

14  27  30 

15  45  0 


Long.  E.  or  W. 
from  London. 


169  0  35  W. 
169  16  7 

169  18  12 

170  1  17 

171  41  ^48 

171  48  18 

172  34  15 

162  9  45 
157  22  45 


148  16  45 
144  0  17 
132  25  45 
124  39  15 
109  43  16 


149  33  15 
149  15  9 

148  9  45 
147  0  0 

149  29  45 
151  6  45 
151  38  45 
151  52  45 

154  12  45 

155  24  45 


138 
138 
138 
141 
145 
136 
144 
147 
135 
136 
137 
144 
145 


0  45 

10  0 
39  45 

11  45 
53  45 
49  45 

3  0 


32 
22 
40 
16 
56 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Authorities. 


La  Perouse. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

ldem> 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 
Idem. 


Idem* 
Idem. 
Carteret 
Edwards. 

Cook.     La  Peroose. 
Fleuxieu* 

Wales. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

Wilson.* 

Cook's  Chart 

Idem. 

Idem* 

Wallis. 

Idem. 


Idem* 

Bougainville. 

Fleurieu. 

Cook. 

Idem. 

Bumey. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

B(£neGh6a.t 

Idem. 

Wilson.^ 
JByron  and  Cook. 
(Fleurieu. 


•  The  longitude  of  all  these  ishmdiy  dticovered  by  I^maire  and  Scbooten,  is  unoertaiiL 
Bat  the  results  of  Bumey's  learned  calculations,  in  his  History  of  Diseoreries  deserre  a  place 
here. 

f  A  Spanish  navigator,  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

i  Tlie  learned  M.  Zininiemiann»  io  his  Australist  thinks  that  the  Isle  de  Serle  is  probably  tbe 
same  with  St  Quintin. 
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Ta&b  of  Geograpkkal 


y  ^1^9'^^eo'niiiniiud* 


Places. 


Palliser'a  or  Destructive  Isl- 
ands ..••..• 
Oanna,  or  the  Labyrinth 
Prince  of  Wales's  Islands  - 
Idem.    ••----• 

Mar^uesab  Islands. 
Chanal  Island  •    -    -    -    - 
Isle  of  Mass<9  -    -    -    -    - 
The  Two  Brothers,  (or  Her- 

gest's  rocks)  .  -  -  - 
Nooaheeva,   (or   Sir    Henry 

Martin's  Island)     -    •    - 
Rioo  (or  Roahooga)  •    -    - 
Idem     ------- 

Marchand  (Trevanian  Island^ 

or  Ropoa)  -  -  -  -  - 
Hood's  Island,  or  Tebooa  - 
Dominique  or  Ohivaroa  -  - 
Santa  Christina,  or  Ohitahoo 
San  Pedro,  or  ()nat6a  -  - 
Lia  Madalena,  or  Ohitoa    - 

Rogobwtn's  Archipelago, 

&c. 
Bauman  Island  (conjectural) 
Tienhovea    and    Groningen 

!     (do.) 

Penrhyn     ------ 

St.  Bernard  Island    -    -    - 

Idem     -----,- 
Islands  of  Danger    -    -    - 


Longitude.  r?:?«fk^'nr 


15  26     OS. 

16  38  15 
0  0  0 
0    0    0 


7 

8 


51 
0 


0 
0 


8  51     0 


Christmas  or  Noel  Island  - 
Palmyras  ----.- 
Barbadoes  ------ 

Sandwich  islands. 

OwaYhee,  Karakakoa  bay  .  - 

[bid.  Tyatatoa  bay    -    -  - 

Morotal  (east  point)  -    -  - 

Woahoo,  White-lee  bay  -  - 

Atooi,  Whymoa  bay  -    -  - 

Oneehoo,  lam  bay    -    -  - 

Necker  Island      -    -    -  - 

Shallows  discovered  by  the 

French  frigates     -    -  - 


8 
9 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 


54 

5 

60 


0 
0 
0 


21  0 
26  0 
40  37 
55  30 
58  0 
26  30 


12  0  0 


10  10 

9  10 

10  20 

10  10 
no  15 

1  58 
5  56 
8  40 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

ON. 
ON. 
ON. 


19 
19 
21 
20 
21 
21 
23 


18  0 
37  30 
4  0 
16  47 
57  30 
50  0 
34  0 


23  45  0 


146  30  OW. 
149  0  0 
151  47  45 
148  12  5 


140  16  15 
140  29  0 

140  34  15 

140  25  45 

139  10  15 
0  0  0 

140  6  45 

138  48  45 

139  2  15 
139  9  5 
138  50  45 
138  48  45 


154  9  45 

157  0  0 
157  44  45 

161  9  45 

157  41  45 
165  9  45 

157  31  45 

162  24  45 
177  0  0 


156  0  0 
156  5  15 
156  49  45 

158  50  5 

159  50  30 

160  14  45 

164  31  45 

165  49  45 


Authorities, 


Cook  and  Fleurieu. 
Fleurieu.    Tumbull. 
Byron.* 
Fleurieu. 


Idem. 
Marchand. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Vancouver. 

Fleurieu. 

Cook. 

Bailey  and  Wales. 

Cook's  Astronomer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Fleurieu. 

Idem.  * . 

Severn  and  Watts.f 

Mendana.  Quires.  Fleu- 

rieu. 
Bumey. 
Byron.J 

Cook. 


Idem> 

Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

La  Perouse. 

Idem. 


*  Cook  found  that  D^ron  placed  King  George's  Islands  too  far  west ;  and  that  error  must 
Have  influenced  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  discovered  on  the  following  day. 

t  This  recent  <fiscovery  happily  supports  Fleurieu's  hypothesis  on  Rogg^ewyn's  Archipelago. 

^  According  to  Burney  this  island  is  identical  with  St.  Bernard.  Others  would  make  it  that 
of  the  Getuc  Mcrmota  of  Quiros;  but  this  last  must  be  nearer  Taumaco  or  Hotuma. 
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BOOELIX. 


AFRICA. 

Ji  Gtnerti  View  of  ihi$  Dteition  oj  At  World mtdU$  InhabUOKit. 

Beginning  with  the  west  of  Aria,  the  ancient  cradle  of  hiatoiy,  we  have  gou 
over  the  whole  of  that  great  continent  to  its  eastern  limits,  which  were  unknows  \o 
the  ancients.  We  then  embarked  on  the  Great  Ocean,  and  virited  the  nonerou 
and  interesting  islands  of  Oceanica,  a  part  of  the  world  entirelj  new,  ind  wbidi 
might  be  viewed  as  an  immense  archipelago  annexed  to  Asia.  Fronting  Oeeasici 
on  the  west,  a  vast  peninsula  goes  off  from  the  body  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  Thb 
peninsula  forms  likewise  one  of  the  great  divirions  of  the  world,  and  one  wfaicfais 
particularly  well  characterized*  Afbica,  on  the  description  of  which  we  are  now  to 
enter,  will  not  present  to  us  a  new  and  unlooked  for  territory,  idiere  the  EuropMo 
traveller,  falling  in  with  a  numerous  succession  of  feeble  savage  tribes,  gires  to  ha 
discoveries  names  borrowed  from  the  recollections  of  his  native  eountiy.  iiricai 
Aftiea  iitcie  the  shores  of  which,  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centuries  in  the  haliit 
known.  ^f  coastiug,  has  been  known  to  history  for  3000  years.    Yet,  notwtb- 

standing  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  it  still,  in « 
great  measure,  eludes  the  examination  of  science.  It  was  from  the  African  shores 
that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most  remote  times,  brought  to  savage  £urope  tbe 
first  germs  of  civilization.  At  the  present  day,  Africa  is  the  latest  portion  of  the 
old  world  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  the  salutary  yoke  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  culture. 

If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  atti\^ition  of  conqnerors,  to 
commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  we  shall  find,  in  its  phj» 
cal  form,  the  principal  cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula,  5000  miles  in  leogtb, 
and  nearly  4600  in  breadth,  presents,  in  an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  nules, 
SsMuidKaia.  I  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers.  Its  harbours  and  roadsteadfi  sel(iofl 
afford  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels,  and  no  gulf  or  inland  sea  opens  the  way  to  the  iBt^ 
rior  of  this  mass  of  countries.  The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  which  it  issepi' 
rated  from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  which  encompass  it  oo  the 
west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in  the  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  ofgoits 
is  improperly  given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  south,  and  that  of  the  ^itesis 
the  north,  both  held  in  dread  by  navigators.  The  breadth  of  the  continent,  betveeo 
the  bottoms  of  these  gulfs,  is  still  1800  miles.  The  coasts  of  8enegd  and  Guinea. 
indeed,  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  accompanied  with  islands ;  and  were  it  ^^ 
for  the  barbarous  character  of  the  people,  these  would  be  the.  most  accessible  {art> 
of  Africa.  To  the  south,  however,  the  continent  resumes  its  usual  appearance,  >w 
terminates  in  a  mass  of  land  without  any  deep  windings.  To  the  east  a  number  m 
iriands,  and  some  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  promise  a  readier  access.  Tbe  cm 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  low,  like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea,  but  ve 
find  only  a  short  way  in  the  interior  the  formidable  terrace  of  arid  mountaios  wbic 
forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent.  In  the  north-east  the  Arabian  (^u 
separates  Africa  from  Asia,  without  breaking  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  the  Ainctf 
coast  . 

PiwBoniorics.  I  This  large  continent  has  its  outiine  marked  by  four  great  promooto^ 
Cape  Serra  in  the  north*projects  into  the  Mediterranean.  Gape  de  Verd  points  a»^ 
west  into  the  American  Sea.  Cape  Guwdafui  receives  the.first  rays  of  ^^^^^ 
sun.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  makes  a  long  excursion  into  the  s®'**'"*'".  vf "jj 
phere.  On  three  other  remarkable  points  Africa  comes  close  up  to  the  ^ ^fT  ^ 
sinitt.  I  continent.    In  the  north-west  tiie  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  oindes 
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irom  Europe.  In  the  eftst  Arabia  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Babel-mandeb. 
n  the  norUi-east  the  low  sandy  Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  it  with  Asia.  iKhmut. 
In  some  parts  excessively  parched,  in  others  marshy  or  flooded,  the  soil  Rnren. 
>f  Africa  presents  strange  contrasts.  At  great  mutual  distances  are  some  large  and 
>eneficent  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the  north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the  west, 
he  Zaire  in  the  south-west,  the  Cuama  on  the  east  coast ;  and,  in  the  centre,  the 
nysterious  Niger,  which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used  to  conceal  its 
>rigin.  More  frequently  we  find  small  and  short  streams,  such  as  all  the  rest,  with 
^he  exception  of  ten  or  twelve,  almost  aU  containing  cataracts  in  their  course,  and 
presenting  bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  mouths.  In  the  interior,  and  even  on  the 
coast,  there  are  great  and  lolly  rocks,  from  which  no  torrents  proceed ;  and  table- 
iands  watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  and  others  of  minor 
extent.  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries  constantly  impregnated  with  moisture, 
as  those  which  contain  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Wangara,  and  the  lake  Maravi,  and 
some  temporary  lakes  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers.  These  features  con- 
stitute the  hydrography  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure,  of  the  mountains,  other  singularities 
coma  into  view.*     Though  Africa  very  probably  has  iteountains  high 
enough  to  be  covered  with  perennial  snow  even  under  the  equator,  thc^  is,  16,000 
feet  in  elevation,  it  is,  in  general,  to  be  remarked,  that  the»African  chains  are  more 
distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for  their  height.     If  they  reach  a  great  elevation, 
it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a  succession  of  terraces.     Perhaps,  wo  should  not  de- 
viate far  from  truth  if  we  were  to  venture  the  assertion,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
African  mountains  forms  one  great  plateau,  presenting  toward  each  coast  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces.     This  nucleus  of  the  African  continent  seems  to  contain  few  long 
and  high  ranges  in  the  interior,  so  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  present  level,  Africa,  stript  of  all  the  low  lands  which  line  its  shores,  would 
perhaps  appear  almost  a  level  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

None  of  the  known  chains  of  Africa  are  adverse  to  this  view  of  its  I  Moontain 
surface.  Atlas,  which  hnes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  coast,  is  a  |  ^^^'^'^ 
series  of  five  or  six  small  chains,  rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many 
tablelands.  The  'Mittoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  the  Troglodytic  Chain,  re- 
sembles Atlas  in  its  calcareous  steeps,  so  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  yet 
really  of  very  moderate  height.  The  Lupata  Chain,  **  or  the  Spine  of  the  world,** 
which  seems  to  reach  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a  direction 
not  well  known,  contains  the  plateaus  of  Adel  and  Mocacanga;  it  terminates  in  the 
south  in  high  and  barren  plains,  called  the  Karros,  and  in  steep  mountains  with  (lat 
summits,  one  of  which  has  received  the  significant  name  of  the  Table  mountain. 
This  chain  seems  then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.  The  rivers  of  Guinea  de- 
scend in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in  long  and  deep  valleys.  It  is  the  usual  character 
of  calcareous  mountains  to  be  formed  into  terraces,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  Kong  mountains. 

There  is  just  one  fact  which  may  be  opposed  to  us  with  some  appear- 
ance of  reason.  We  are  told  that ''a  very  high  central  chain  crosses 
Africa  from  east  to  west,  beginning  at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra 
Leone :  comprehending  the  Kong  mountains  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
lie  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia."  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Rennel  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  now  given. 
Africa  would  still  J>e  a  plateau  consisting  of  terraces ;  the  plateau  would  only  be  cut 
in  two  by  a  sort  of  wall.  But  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit  the  existence  of  that 
high  central  chain.  It  is  true  that  the  nucleus  of  mountains  which  gives  origin  to 
the  rivers  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  gives  off, 
among  other  bruiches,  one  which  has  an  easterly  direction,  and  which  partly  sepa^ 
rates  the  basin  of  the  Niger  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain  called  the 
Mountains  of  K!ong,  on  the  southern  declivities  of  which  rise  the  Rio-Yolta  and 

*  See  the  viewf  of  thacelebrated  M.  Laccpede,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum  d'Hist  Nat.  vol* 
Ti.  p.284. 
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some  other  rivers  of  Guinea.  But  the  learned  Rennel  has  stretched  his  conjefttirn 
too  far,  in  pretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moo? 
on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  May  not  these  mountains  be  lost  in  the  central  platni 
of  south-eastern  Africa?  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  may  they  not  terminaie 
about  Cape  Gonsalvo,  opposite  to  St.  Thomas's  Island?  The  following  facts  render 
this  supposition  very  probable. 

Rmmru  At  Darfoor,  the  south  winds  are  the  hottest  and  driest,  and  brin^  alon;! 

^l^Si^  with  them  clouds  of  dust.  This  shows  that  there  is  no  high  chain  oi 
mountains  immediately  to  the  south,  neaiuDarfoor.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
must  bo  removed  farther  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  and  the  south  winds  of  Dar- 
foor must  sweep  over  a  sandy,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  elevated  plain. 

The  passages  of  Ptolemy  and  Leo  Africanus,  which  seem  to  describe  a  central 
chain,  prove  nothing.  The  first  of  these  authors  mentions  several  detached  moan- 
tains  without  saying  any  thing  of  their  extent.  Leo  says  that  the  inhabitanta  of  ^'an- 
gara  cross  very  high  mountains  when  they  go  in  search  of  gold  dust  But  the  posi- 
tion of  these  mountains  is  not  defined  any  more  than  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  require  large  artificial  fires  to  protect  them  from  the  cold* 
£ven  Major  Rennel  thinks  that  the  mountains  last  referred  to  must  lie  to  the  oortli 
of  the  Niger. 

The  prodigious  numbA-s  of  slaves  which  come  to  Benin  show  that  there  is  an  open 
and  easy  communicatidn  with  the  interior.  The  slaves  of  the  Ibbo  nation  pcrfom 
a  journey  of  seven  months  over  forests  and  morasses.f  It  is  even  probable  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  of  Benin  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Ghana,  a  city 
situated  on  the  Niger,  J  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland  cominunicalions. 
Is  it  not  also*  probable  that  the  Niger,  or  some  other  river  from  the  interior,  flows 
into  the  most  easterly  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea?  Such  large  gulfs  as  this  have 
generally  some  great  river  falling  into  their  further  extremity.  The  rivers  which 
traverse  Benin  and  Calabar  seem  to  be  arms  of  some  great  river.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  this  appearance  of  great  size  is  confined  to  the  low  lands  immediatclj  on 
the  shore,  but  we  have  hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  has  actually  i* 
cended  them,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  and  plausibly  supported,  that 
the  Niffer  terminates  here. 

The  principle  which  we  have  now  defended  is  susceptible  of  some  ui- 

teresting  applications.     If  Africa  is  one  immense  flat  mountain,  n^iM 

on  all  its  sides  by  steps  or  terraces,  we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  ®"?f/J 
such  narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chains  of  islands,  as  those  by  * 
other  continents  are  terminated.     These  peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  are  su 
marine  prolongations  of  the  mountain  chains  extended  across  the  continent^.    " 
Africa,  nothing  similar  appears,  excepting  the  Canary  islands.     The  mountains  Ij^^^ 
parallel  to  the  coast  have  scarcely  any  submarine  continuation.     A  sea,  clear  oli?- 
ands,  washes  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  unnotched  line.     The  great  island  ot  *  • 
dagascar,  on  the  east,  is  not  a  prolongation  of  the  continent,  but  follows  a  direc  J 
parallel  to  that  of  the  coast.  .  .  t^ 

Fiaini  tnd  la-  1  If  We  turn  our  attention  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  same  pHncp*^ 
Mcitndi.  makes  its  appearance  in  the  vast  plains  which  occupy  the  greaj^^  P*^^ 

of  its  extent.  Some  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  sea  S"^'  '  .'. 
incrusted  with  crystallizations,  look  like  tlie  basins  of  evaporated  seas.  Sucni?  ^' 
famous  desert  of  Zahara,  where  the  sands,  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocWm 
are  said  to  have  sometimes  swallowed  up  entire  tribes.  Others,  oPa  marsh)  n  ^^ 
and  filled  with  stagnant  lakes,  emit  effluvia  tlic  mqst  destructive  to  human  m^^ 
breed  disgusting  reptiles,  and  formidable  animals  of  huge  si76.  ^ 


Why  hu  Af- 
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tlier  in  the  one  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  descent  or  outlet.  ^^^^ 
either  tcrmuiate  in  lakes,  or  lose  themselves  beneath  the  sand.  Many  of  ^/^  ^  ■^, 
der  rivulets  never  unite  to  form  permanent  currents,  but  disappear  wim  tne  . 
season,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.     Alrica  contains  an  infinite  number  o 

•  Leo  Africanus,  p.  329,  de  la  Traduction  de  Jean  Temporal, 
t  Oldendorp.     See  our  Account  of  Guiuca,  in  ihc  sequel. 
^  Barroa,  Dec.  i.  liv.  3,  ch.  4. 
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torreots  and  rirers  which  never  reach  the  sea.  8oine  of  them  have  a  long  course, 
and  rival  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  unless  it  has 
an  outlet,  as  yet  unknown,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  After  it  come  the  Bornou  and 
the  KuUah ;  the  Misselad  in  Nigritia;  and  the  Djedyd,  in  the  Zab  country,  belong- 
ing to  the  Algerine  States.  Many  of  these  rivers  must  form  lakes  or  small  inland  seas, 
probably  equalling  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  heat  which  rapidly  dries  up  the  waters,  the 
bibulous  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them,  and,  still  more,  the  absence  of  great 
inequalities,  or  extensive  hollows,  prevents  the  African  table  land  from  possessing 
another  Caspian  Sea. 

Lake  Maravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  second  Niger  in 
the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa.    ' 

The  other  rivers  of  this  continent,  such  as  the  Senegal,  the  Gam-  1  ilf^ji^!^'^ 
bia,  the  Zaire,  and  the  Orange  river  on  the  western  shores,  the  Zam-  |  ihc  nven. 
bezi,  or  Cuama,  and  the  Makadshec  on  the  east  coasts,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  which 
surpasses  the  others,  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  runs  north  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, all  possess  a  character  of  rescDiblance  depending  partly  on  the  climate  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  partly  on  the  structure  of  the  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  One 
conspicuous  character  consists  in  the  periodic  swells,  by  which  these  rivers  over- 
flow the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  particularly  those  by  which  their 
mouths  are  surrounded.  These  risings  ditlbr  in  nothing  from  the  floods  of  our  Eu- 
ropean streams,  except  in  their  regular  annual  return,  in  the  large  volume  of  water 
which  they  bring  along  with  them,  and  the  great  <juantity  of  mud  which  they  depo- 
sit. It  is  well  known  that  the  rainy  season,  which,  over  the  whole  torrid  zone,  is 
synchronous  with  the  vertical  position  of  the  sun,  brings  on  almost  continual  drench- 
ing rains.  The  heavens,  formerly  burning  like  a  flame,  are  transformed  into  a  great 
atmospheric  ocean.  The  copious  waters  which  they  pour  down  collect  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  interior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or  temporary  lakes. 
When  these  lakes  have  reached  a  level  high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of 
tbeir  basins,  they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers,  previously  much  swollen,  an 
enormous  volume  of  water,  impregnated  with  the  soil  earth  over  which  it  has  for 
some  time  stagnated.  Hence  the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  abundance  of  fertilizing  slime,  which  would  not  be 
found  so  copious  in  the  waters  of  rivers  which  owed  their  rise  solely  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  rains.  These  phenomena,  simple  in  their  origin,  only  astonish  per- 
sons who  have  observed  the  effects  without  tracing  their  cause. 

The  general  climate  of  .Africa  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone;  more  than  |  aiaate. 
three  fourths  of  this  continent,  (ten  thirteenths  at  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the 
tropics.  The  great  mass  of  heated  air,  incumbent  on  these  hot  regions  |  Tempentiire. 
has  ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern  parts,  situated  in  the  zones  called  tem- 
perate, so  that  the  portions  of  them  adjoining  the  tropics  are  equally  torrid  with  the 
regions  actually  intertropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
African  climate,  except  the  annual  rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
surface.  These  three  circumstances  are  sometimes  united  in  a  greater  degree  under 
the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  Such  parts  of  the  interior  of  Guinea, 
Nigritia,  or  Abyssinia,  as  fall  under  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature  much  less 
scorching  and  dry  than  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas,  though  the 
last  are  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  there  may  be  lofly  table  lands  like  that  of  Quito,  or  valleys  like  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  where,  as  in  those  two  happy  regions,  spring  holds  an  eternal  reign. 

There  is  another  general  cause  which  influences  the  cHmate  of  Africa  less  than 
might  be  expected.  The  greatest  cold  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  only  apparent 
on  the  southern  shores,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year.  The 
saline  and  arid  character  of  the  lands  of  the  southern  extremity  resembles,  in  some 
measure,  that  of  the  coasts  of  Zaara  and  of  Ajan. 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barrenness  come  into    contiwiicr 
closer  contact  than  in  Africa.     Some  of  its  lands  owe  their  fertility  to    '^^■^r- 
high  wooded  mountains  moderating  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosiihWe.    More 
frequently  the  fertile  countries,  bounded  by  vast  deserts,  fornn  narrow  sififfma  -vkmg 
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the  banks  of  the  riTeniy  or  alluTial  plains  situated  at  their  plaee  of  exit  These  b 
countries,  generally  contained  between  two  branches  of  the  riyer  diverging  to  fon 
a  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure,  received  a  name  taken  from  Delta,  the  fourth  ki 
ter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  a  triangle.  The  term  has  been,  bjwzj  o(m 
nence,  given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Nile  in  Lower  £g3rpt  Another  dis 
of  fertile  lands  owes  its  existence  to  springs,  which  here  and  there  burst  forth  in  tiu 
midst  of  deserts.  These  spots  of  verdure  are  called  Oases.  Even  Strabo  im 
tions  them,  when  he  says,  '*  To  the  south  of  Atlas  lies  a  vast  desert  of  sand  is 
stones,  which,  like  the  spotted  skin  of  a  panther,  is  here  and  there  diversified  in 
oases;  that  is  to  say,  by  fertile  grounds,  rising  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.'' 

It  is  to  these  contrasts  that  Africa  owes  her  twofold  reputation.  This  hnd  oi 
perpetual  thirst,  this  arid  nursery  of  lions,*  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  vis,  i 
the  same  time,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  woman  crowned  with  ears  of  con, 
gjyj^^  or  holding  ears  of  com  in  her  hand^f  Although  the  character  of  hi^ 
ikio.  fertility  belongs  especially  to  the  Africa  propria  of  the  ancients,  (batb, 

the  present  state  of  Tunis,-  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the  world,  whererernKHi- 
ture  is  conjoined  with  heat,  vegetation  displays  great  vigour  and  magmficeoce.  Tbe 
human  species  find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  expense  of  labour.  Tbt 
com  stalks  bend  under  their  load ;  the  vine  attains  a  colossal  size ;  melons  ao^ 
pumpkins  acquire  enormous  volume ;  millet  and  holcus,   the  grain  which  is  m» 
common  over  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  thouj^  badly  cultivated,  yield  a  retoni 
of  two  hundred  fold ;  and  the  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the  cocoa  oc; 
and  the  bread  fruit  are  in  Oceanica,  can  withstand  the  fiery  winds  which  assail  it  froo 
the  neighbouring  deserts.     The  forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  equal  to  the  6oest  d 
Italy  and  Spain.     Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of  the  silver  leaved  ProUa,  and  sook 
elegant  trees.     In  the  whole  of  Guinea,  Senegambia,  Congo,  Nigritia,  and  tbe  east- 
em  coast,  formerly  denominated  India,  are  to  be  found  the  same  thick  forests  ts  m 
America.     But  in  parts  which  are  marshy  or  arid,  sandy  or  rocky,  that  is,  in  ooe 
half  of  Africa,  the  natural  vegetation  presents  a  harsh  and  uncouth  phjsiogDomr* 
Scattered  tufls  of  saline  plants  divei^sifying  a  plain  which  has  no  green  sod  to  clothe 
its  nakedness, — thorny  shrubs,  MimosaSy  and  Jlcaeias,  present  impenetrable  thickets 
£tfpWUce,  Cactiy  and  arums,  tire  the  eye  with  their  stiff  and  pointed  forms.  Tiie 
enormous  baobab,  and  the  shapeless  dragon  tree,  are  void  of  grace  and  majestj' 
The  fruit  of  the  theobroma,  finding  its  way  outward  through  the  bark  of  the  trunk'. 
bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched  appearance,  seems  affected  by  the  same  power  ot 
solar  heat  which  has  impressed  the  most  sombre  hues  on  the  skin  of  the  negro. 
Auimak,        |      The  animal  kingdom  presents  still  greater  variety,  and  more  ongioi^ 
lity.     Africa  possesses  most  of  the  animals  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  some  specter 
possesses  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  beautiful  varieties.     Such  are  tbelKtfs^ 
of  Barbary,  the  Cape  buffalo,  the  Senegal  mule,  and  the  asebra,  the  pride  of  the  ui- 
nine  race.     The  African  lion  is  the  only  lion  worthy  of  the  name.    The  eleph*'* 
and  the  rhinoceros,  though  of  less  colossal  dimensions  than  those  of  Asia,  have  inoj^ 
agility,  and  perhaps  more  ferocity ;  yet  the  African  elephant  is  said  to  flj  at  tbe  ap 
of  that  of  Asia.     Several  very  singular  animal  forms  appear  to  be  pe<^ 
liar  to  this  part  of  the  world.     The  unwieldy  hippopotamus  VJ^^^^ 
south,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Egypt  and  to  Senegal.     The  ^i^^^^^ 
the  prototype  of  the  Seraphim  which  the  Arabian  mythology  yoked  in  ^^^^ 
of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roams  from  the  Niger  to  the  Orange  River.    Thega2«^^^^ 
antelope  genus,  peoples  Africa  with  numerous  species  and  varieties,  some  «gj  ^ 
and  handsomer  than  others,  and  perhaps  all  different  from  those  of  the  **^]^!^^. 
Asia.     Following  the  same  principle,  Africa,  filled  with  monstrous  apes  and  dij"^ 
ing  baboons,  is  probably  deficient  in  many  species  of  monkeys  which  seem  rc^^  , 
for  Oceanica,  as  the  ourang-outang;  or  for  America,  as  the  sapajoo.  J^^^^^  I 
race  of  Africa  is  equally  peculiar.     The  flamingo,  in  his  scarlet  robe,  the  ^^ 
clad  In  emerald  and  sapphire  hues,  the  aigretta,  of  elegant  plumage,  might » 

•  «  SiUctntea  Afios/'— Vii»^    Leonum  arida  nutrix.  f  Boohart,  CaM»^  ^  ^^ 
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>arted  sufficient  interest  to  the  descriptive  pen  of  YaiUant,  though  he  had  added  no 
aiaginary  birds.  The  ostrich  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  as  the  cassowary  is  to  Oceanica, 
ind  the  rhea,  or  tooyoo,  to  South  America;  but,  among  the  walking  birds,  or  those 
H^hich  have  no  true  wings,  that  of  Africa  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  We  re- 
serve  for  our  special  delineations  9ther  researches,  which  will  confirm  the  old  adage, 
'^  that  Africa  was  always  furnishing  natural  history  with  some  new  animal;" — re- 
searches which  will  give  a  probability  to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary  animals, 
celebrated  in  ail  the  writings  of  antiquity,  while  modern  criticism,  perhaps  too  scep- 
tical, has  assigned  them  a  place  among  the  creatio])s  of  fable. 

The  inconveniences  and  calamities  occasioned  by' venomous  or  voracious  reptiles, 
are  not  peculiar  to  Africa;  the  whole  torrid  zone  has  its  serpents,  its  scorpions,  its 
crocodiles,  or  other  equivalent  species.  But  no  where  else,  except  in  New  Holland, 
do  the  ttrmiiea  build  so  many  destructive  nests.  The  swarms  of  locusts  of  Asia  are 
much  less  thick  and  extensive  than  those  of  Africa,  where  whole  tribes  of  men  use 
them  as  food» 

To  conclude  our  picture,  we  find  the  human  species  in  this  part  of  the 
inrorld  exhibited  in  a  new  light.     The  Africans  seem  to  form  three  races 
ivhich  have  long  been  distinct     The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  re- 
sembling in  stature,  physiognomy,  and  hair,  the  best  formed  nations  of 
"Western  Asia,  though  darkened  by  the  influence  of  climate.     To  this  race  belong 
the  Berbers  or  Kabyls,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Numidians  and  Getulse. 
They  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  Arabians,  from  whom  they  received  in  the  seventh 
century  numerous  colonies.     The  Copts,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians,  cannot  well  be 
considered  as  originally  a  distinct  race,  being  probably  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 
Asiatic  and  African  nations.     The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Negroes,  whose  gene- 
ral characteristics  are  universally  known.     It  occupies  all  the  centre,  and  all  the  west 
from  Senegal  to  Cape  Negros,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nubia  and  Egypt.     The 
third  race  is  that  of  the  CaiTres,  which  occupies  all  the  east  coast,  distinguished  from 
the  negroes  by  a  less  obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex  forehead,  and  a  high  nose;  but 
approaching  to  it  in  the  thick  lips,  the  curled  and  almost  woolly  hair,  and  a  complex- 
ion varying  from  a  yellow  brown  to  a  shining  black. 

Besides  these  great  races,  Africa  contains  some  tribes  of  a  character  quite  pecu- 
liar, which  they  derive  either  from  some  unknown  original,  or  from  the  influence  of 
climate.  The  Hottentots  are  the  most  conspicuous  example,  but  we  shall  find  some 
others  in  the  course  of  our  particular  details. 

The  languages  of  Africa  must,  according  to  M.  de  Seetzen,  amount  I  Ltngotgei  «r 

to  100  or  150.     Th.ey  differ  from  one  another  in  a  most  striking  man-  |  ^***^ 

ner,  and  have  so  few  features  of  mutual  resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  to 

classify  them  have  proved  fruitless.    The  Berber  language  has  indeed  been  found 

to  prevail  from  Morocco  to  Egypt    The  three  negro  languages  of  Mandingo  on  the 

upper  Senegal,  of  Amiaa  on  the  Gold  coast,  of  Congo  on  the  Congo  coast,  seem  to 

be  extensively  diffused:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Caffre  Bejooanas.     But 

the  general  character  of  Africa  in  this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  multitude  of  confineMd 

idioms  which  seem  to  comprehend  many  sounds  scarcely  articulate,  some  that  are 

veiy  strange,  sometimes  bowlings,  sometimes  hisses,  contrived  in  imitation  of  the 

cries  of  animals,  or  intended  as  watchwords  to  distinguish  hostile  tribes  from  one 

another.     This  fact  perplexes  those  who  consider  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  a 

demonstrated  historic  truth ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  in  Africa  and  every  where  else, 

true  history,  going  back  to  the  most  remote  times,  finds  the  human  species,  like  the 

plants  and  animals,  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  divided  into 

numberless  small  tribes  or  families,  each  speaking  a  peculiar  idiom,  imperfect  and 

often  singularly  distorted.    The  artificial  combination  of  these  primitive  jargons  has 

given  origin  to  the  regular  languages,  which  probably  began  with  the  formation  of 

cities. 

Civilization,  which  has  furnished  man  with  abstract  and  general  ideas,  |  Prarmi  of 
has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  progress,  dictated  by  the  climate  and  |  ^^'^^^^^^'^ 
by  the  character  of  the  most  numerous  indigenous  race.    This  progress  may  be  dis- 
tributed inta  the  following  epochs'. 
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Mnhiffs       I      Liyiog  in  abimdaiice,but  separated  from  one  another  bj 
''**^  I  surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent  food  of  spontaneous  gro«lb,  k 

encountering  prodigious  obstacles  in  all  their  attempts  at  artificial  culture;  enjoyififi 
climate  which  required  no  clothing  to  protect  them  from  cold,  nor  cover  to  sbeito 
them  from  rain,  the  Negro  (called  the  Ethiopian  by  the  ancients,)  and  probabljals^: 
the  CafTre,  or  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necessity  which  creates  indii* 
try  and  reflection.  £njoying  a  wild  happiness  of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  sense,  and  scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an  intellectual  world.  But 
they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invisible  power.  They  looked  for  its  residence  in  the 
tree  which  gave  them  food,  in*  the  rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpeot  HJiici) 
they  dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys  and  parrots  which  flitted  aroood  tiiim 
Some  believe^  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  polished  stone,  was  the  seat  of  a  superna- 
tural power;  they  were  delighted  to  think  tliat  their  deities  could  be  carried  alouc 
Fetkhiiogu  |  With  them  in  all  their  motions.  This  system,  which  is  called  Jtikkim, 
and  which  is  the  rudest  form  of  pantheism,  seems  common  to  every  climate  and  to 
every  race  :  but  it  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in  Africa,  and  cspefia!'> 
^  among  the  negroes.*  These  superstitions  were  merely  ridiculous.  Vengeance aiKi 
brutahty,  however,  gave  birth  to  .others  of  a  horrible  and  atrocious  nature.  Tb 
prisoner  of  war  from  an  adjoining  tribe  was  sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  those  aip^iii ' 
whom  he  had  fought.  Believing  in  the  necessary  connection  between  moral  pouc* 
and  visible  objects,  these  barbarians  were  persuaded  that  by  devouring  the  bodie,^  o: 
their  enemies,  they  became  imbued  with  the  courage  of  the  deceased.  Cannibalism, 
arising  from  the  rites  of  the  hideous  altai,  and  at  first  limited  to  these  rites;  was  ^«<"'' 
converted  into  a  capricious  taste — a  domand  of  luxurious  appetite.  \aiiqiii^l^' 
tribes  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  reduced  to  slavery,  instead  ol  bcir: 
devoured ;  but  their  masters  sold  their  persons  like  cattle.  In  the  mean  time,  tl>' 
Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of  a  httle  superiority  over  tliese  degraded  beings,  huni&i 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  wrought  them  like  domestic  animals.  Such  m] 
be  considered  as  the  primitive  state  of  the  Africans,  and  it  still  in  some  ata&m 
subsists. 

y^^nStn         Afterwards  came  some  beneficent  impostors,  who  altered  the  fa«oi 
&e.  *     things.     Several  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests  erected  temples  at  m- 

roe,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Memphis,  which  became  the  asyla  of  peace,  the  focus  of  arts. 
and  the  resort  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and  enslaved  by  supcp 
stition,  bowed  down  before  the  statue  of  a  god  with  a  dog's  head,  or  the  beak  of  s 
bird,  emblems  which  formed  improvements  on  his  rude  amulet  At  the  conimaod  ut 
the  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude  which  scarcely  possessed  cabins  ofpalni  trunk-^ 
for  themselves,  cut  the  granite  into  columns,  carved  hieroglyphics  on  the  ?^^ 
rocks,  and  by  persevering  labour  completed  monuments  which  stood  undecap  ^^ 
ages.  Nor  were  works  of  utility  neglected.  The  sacred  water  of  the  Nile»  coo- 
fined  by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  canals,  fertilized  the  plains  which  had  previi^f'T 
beeh  overrun  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Caravans,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  deitie^ 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  valleys  of  Ethiopia,  collecting  g<) 
and  ivory,  spreading  every  where  the  germs  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  "«• 
manners.  k  iy 

At  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Meroc,  the  caste  of  waniora  rebe^ 

against  the  pontiffs.     The  gentle  illusions  of  theocracy  were  succeww 
by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations,  at  the  despotic  court  of  the  Pharaohs. 
withstanding  events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and  flourishing  ^ 
pire,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  res 
Africa.  i ., 

Carthage  had  founded  another  empire  in  the  west.  Her  hardy  ^  ^^ 

and  her  enterprising  merchants,  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco  y  ' 
and  her  inland  travellers  reached  the  Niger  by  land  ;  but  the  only  vae&os^'^^^^  ' 
possessed  for  subjugating  nations  were  Uieir  armed  force,  and  the  ^^*^****" »{^  Q^sh 
tain  articles  of  commerce.     Intimately  connected  with  the  Barbary,  or  J»o 

*  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Nigritia. 
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people,  whose  talents  for  war  they  brought  into  activity  by  raising  among  them  tight 
troops  for  their  own  service,  they  exercised  only  an  indirect  influence  on  the  Ethio- 
pians or  the  negroes.  This  race  of  men^  left  to  themselves,  confined  their  exertiokis 
to  the  picking  up  of  such  simple  aliments  as  the  earth  afforded  ready  prepared.  The 
|i:overnnient  of  petty  despotic  patriarchs  gave  place  to  more  extended  monarchies. 
In  the  mysterious  associations  of  Guinea,  the  spirit  of  the  priests  of  Meroe  was 
seen  to  revive.  The  most  essential  change  which  the  civil  constitution  of  Africa 
underwent,  was  the  distinction  established  between  free-men  and  slaves.  That  dis- 
tinction existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  with  features  equally  odious  and 
inhuman  as  in  Africa.  But,  while  Christianity  abolished  it  in  Europe,  in  Africa  it 
has  been  perpetuated. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  the  Romans  had  no  direct  |  timRoimiu. 
relations  with  any  people  except  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  and  of  Nubia,  and,  at  a 
very  late  period,  with  Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Axum.     Nor  did  I  chrktknitf. 
Christianity'  succeed  in  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  centre,  and  the  south 
of  Africa.     Her  benefits,  which  were  spread  over  the  north,  disappeared  under  the 
effects  of  disastrous  wars.     To  Mahometanism  was  reserved  the  task  of  I  JJy^lSwne. 


effecting  a  change  in  African  civilization.  The  fanatic  Arab,  mounted 
on  the  active  dromedary,  or  embarked  in  light  vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of 
his  prophet  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  shores  of  Sofala.  Never  did  a 
people  possess  a  union  of  qualities  better  adapted  for  conquering  and  preserving  the 
empire  of  Africa.  Among  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  they  found  brothers 
and  ntitural  friends ;  an  identity  of  manners,  food,  and  a-  genial  climate.  The  fa- 
natic mussulman  spirit  astonished  and  subdued  the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  Afri- 
cans ;  the  simplicity  of  the  creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easily  connected 
itself  with  the  superstition  of  fetichism,  and  the  ideas  which  these  people  entertained 
of  magie  and  enchantments.  Africa,  and  especially  the  oiiaes  of  the  Great  Desert, 
soon  furnished  the  new  religion  with  its  most  zealous  defenders.  Civil  slavery  and 
despotic  government  suffered  no  change,  except  that  the  Maraboois^  or  Mussulman 
priests,  and  the  Sheriff ,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  formed,  in  some  of  the  states, 
a  species  of  aristocracy.  Cannibalism  alone  was  of  course  abolished,  and  that  was 
a  real  benefit  which  humanity  received  at  the  hand  of  Islamism.*  One  event  favour- 
ed, for  a  moment,  the  civilization  of  the  Moors.  The  expulsion  of  those  of  their 
number  who  had  ruled  in  Spain  peopled  Barfoary,  and  even  the  Oases  of  the  great 
desert,  with  a  more  industrious  and  better  informed  race  than  the  rest  of  the  Maho- 
metans. But,  unhappily  for  Africa,  a  handful  of  Turkish  adventurers,  |  xheTniU. 
vying  with  one  another  in  ferocity  and  ignorance,  established  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  subdued  the  Moors,  and  founded  the  barbarous  governments  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  forming  a  deadly  barrier,  more  efficient  than  Mahometanism  it- 
self, in  separating  Africa  from  the  civilized  world. 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese /and  the  slave  tmde,  have  subsc-  |  Modedi  state, 
quently  opened  new  communications  between  Africa  and  the  west  of  Europe.  These 
countries  were  found,  as  they  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  a  war  so  much 
the  more  deplorable,  because,  being  confined  to  a  system  of  cruel  robbery,  without 
the  spirit  of  territorial  conquest,  it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which 
sometimes  admit  a  species  of  civilization.  A  lengthened  observation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Africans  made  us  acquainted  with  their  virtues,  their  docile  dispositions, 
And  their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts.  Sufficient  proof  is  obtained  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  moral  nature  which  condemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism. f  Europe, 
unfortunately  occupied  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid  comparatively  little 
attention  to  a  country  nearer  home,  and  perhaps  more  wealthy  than  those  others. 
Hence  our  relations  with  the  African  coasts  have  been  long  confined  to  that  trafiic 
in  human  beings  which  is  reprobated  both  by  religion  and  philosophy,  and  only  justi- 
fied by  a  fallacious  reference  to  adventitious  circumstances,  from  which  this  traffic 

*  M.de  Hammer,  M^ moire  sur  I'influcncc  du  Mahom^tisme,  dans  les  Mines  de  POrient,  et 
dans  les  Annates  lies  Voyages, 
t  See  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Gr^goire,  Bishop  of  Blois.  sur  la  Litt^raure  des  Kegres. 
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appears  to  operate  aa  a  oorreotiTo  of  great  diaorders  and  inhamanitjr.  These  dr- 
cumstancea  are  many  of  them  the  creation  of  this  infamous  traffic  itself,  which  <k- 
bases  and  brutalizes  the  miserable  natives,  as  has  been  amply  proved  by  a  comparisoc 
between  the  state  of  the  same  countries  before  and  since  the  late  partial  abolidoi, 
and  under  the  temporary  revivals  of  the  same  disgraceful  inhumanity  to  which  inca- 
vidual  avarice  has,  in  some  places,  given  rise.  That  the  utter  abolition  of  the  stetc 
trade  will  ever  be  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices^  a^ 
some  have  ventured  to  predict,  is  impossible.  Moral  practices,  as  well  as  physical 
population,  do  not,  in  Africa,  depend  on  causes  different  from  those  which  regulate 
them  in  France  or  England.  The  introduction  of  knowledge  and  enlightened  habits 
is  the  great  engine  by  which  we  hope  to  see  Africa  made  to  bold  a  respectable  rank 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  The  colonies  established  on  its  shores,  and  the  efibits 
made  to  open  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  trade  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  workl, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  excite,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  a  due  esteem  for  regular 
laws  and  civitized  manners,  and  induce  them  either  to  emulate  them  by  efforts  of 
their  own,  or  to  submit  to  receive  from  others  these  benefits  in  exchange  for  the 
miseries  of  a  wretched  independence. 
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PART  I. 

A  Physical  Description  of  this  Country. 

Egypt  is  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  world.  This  coun- 
try, unique  in  its  nature  and  in  its  historical  records,  deserves  a  more  minute  descrip- 
tion  than  the  other  countries  of  Africa.  Egypt  consists  entirely  of  a  vale,  watered 
by  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  in  part  formed;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  lefl,  by  a 
barren  expanse  of  deserts.  The  physical  picture  of  this  country,  therefore,  will  be 
introduced  with  an  account  of  the  Nile,  whose  bounties  render  Egypt  independent 
of  all  foreign  supplies,  and  independent  of  the  rains  of  heaven. 
25?JS^nd"  "^^^  ^*^®»  ***®  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  conceals  its  true 

eoofse. .  sources  from  the  research  of  science.     At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more 

of  them  is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.     That 
learned  librarian  of  Alexandria  distinguished  three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile. 
The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacaz6  of  the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north  side 
of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.     The  second  known  branch,  or  the  Blue  River,  first 
makes  a  circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Ayssinia,  and  then  flows  down  through  the  plains 
of  Sennaar,  or  of  Fungi.    The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were  found  and  described 
by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  discovery  of 
Bruce.    These  two  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  White  river,  the  Bahr-el*Ahiad,  which 
is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which  must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  oi* 
Darfoor.     These  countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Negro,  named  Dar^ 
Abiad.     The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Tegia;  and  pro- 
bably form  part  of  the  Al-Quamar  mountains,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.     As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water  from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo,  the 
Niger  must  fall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must  be  inter- 
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xiediale  rivers,  foming  between  the  Nile  and  Niger  ft  commanication  fiJ*^JpJ5ji^ 
resembling  that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  and  Kiger. 
sind  the  Amazons.  The  first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  vae;ue 
romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  quoted  in  our  History  of  Geography.^  The 
other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who 
iiave  travelled  by  the  way  of  Tombuctoo,  with  the  positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne, 
according  to  whic^  the  rivers  Misselad  and  Bar-Eoolla,  run  from  south  to  north. 
This  fact,  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  any  other  com- 
munication between  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by  ca- 
nals which,  like  those  of  Casiquiari  in  Guiana,  might  wind  along  a  table  land  where 
the  sources  of  the  Mi9selad  and  Bar-Koolla  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  from  those  of  the  Nile.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  content  themselves 
with  supposing  that  the  sources  of  all  these  rivers  are  sufficiently  near  to  communis 
cate  by  means  of  temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  receives  two  large  rivers 
from  Abyssinia,  and  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  country  of 
Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At  three  different  places  a  barrier  of  moun- 
tains threatens  to  interrupt  its  coarse,  and  at  each  place  the  barrier  is  surmounted. 
The  second  cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia,  is  the  most  violent,  and  most  unnavigable* 
The  third  is  at  Syen^,  or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egypt.  The 
height  of  this  cataract,  singularly  exa^geratetl  by  some  travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five  feet. 

From  Syen6  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  about  eight  miles 
broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  other  terminates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  strait  called  Gibbel-Silsili.  This  space,  about 
forty  miles  Ions,  has  very  little  arable  land  on  its'banks^  It  contains  some  islands 
which  from  then:  low  level  easily  admit  of  irrigation. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gibbel-Silsili,'|'  the  Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the 
valley,  which  in  several  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rock  cut  inta 
peaks,  while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  led  side  is  always  accessible  by  a  slope  of 
various  acclivity.  These  last  mountains  begin  near  the  town  of  Sioot,  and  go  down 
towards  Faioom,  diverging  gradually  to  the  west,  so  that  between  them  and  the  cul- 
•tivated  valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming  gradually  wider,  and  which  in  several 
places  is  bordered  on  the  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly  south 
and  north. 

The  mountains  which  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt 
.are  intersected  by  defiles  which  on  one  side  letfd  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  OSses.    These  narrow  passed  might  be  habitable, 
since  the  winter  rains  maintiain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation,  and  form  springs, 
which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  their  flocks. 

The  stripe  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  along  each  side  of  the  valley,^ 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  (and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bar- 
ren ocean  of  sand  which  Ires  on  each  side  of  Egypt,)  now  contains  two  very  distinct 
kinds  of  land ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand 
&nd  round  pebbles ;  the  othety  composed  of  light  drilling  sand,  covers  an  extent  of 
ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  is  made  by  a  plane  |  Lerei. 
perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the  surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumstance  also  remarked  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Po,  part  of  the  Boiysthenes,  and  some  other  rivers. 

Near  Beni-sooef,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much  widened  on  I  bmSo  oT 
the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through  ^ich  a  view  is  obtained  j  '*"«* 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Faioom.    These  plains  form  property  a  sort  of  table  land, 
separated  firom  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  wide  valley,  of 

*  See  Book  iz.  of  the  History  of  Geography, 
t  Ginrd,  Ifem.  snr  I'Bgypte,  t  iti.  p.  |3. 
Vol.  IL— 3  H 
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which  a  certain  proporikm,  always  laid  under  water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  d 
Birkei'tl'-Kdroon. 

Near  Cairo^  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the  Nile  diverge « 
both  sides.  The  one,  under  the  name  of  Jibbel-ai-Nairon,  runs  nonn^ 
west  towards  the  Mediterranean;  the  other,  called  Jibbel-al-Attaka,  runs  straigb 
east  to  Suez.    ^ 

In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast  plain  extends,  composed  of  sands  covered  with  tk 
mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the  place  called  Batu-el-Bs^ara,  the  liver  divides  intotvo 
branches;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta, cootak 
between  them  the  present  Delta;  but  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  vasin 
former  times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east^by  the  Pelusian  branch,  wUisJiow 
choked  tip  with  sand  or  converted  into  maishy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Canopie  brauch,  which  is  now  pardy  confounded  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
and  partly  lost  in  lake  £tko.  But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  surface 
with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  depression  as  compared  with  that  of  tbe  ad- 
joining desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and  fertility,  still  mark  the  limits  oi 
the  aacient  Delta,  although  irregular  encroachments  are  made  by  shiiliDg  baokiof 
drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the  increase. 

Moatiu.  I  The  different  hogazj  or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  long  di<i' 
cussions  among  geographers.  The  following  are  the  most  established  results.  Tbe 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1.  The  Canopie  mouthf  cor- 
Responding  to  the  present  mouth  of  lake  £tko ;  or  according  to  others,  that  oi 
the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Maad^e ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  at  one  time,  it  b3<! 
commuiucatious  with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.  In  that  case  it  is  yro\atk 
that  these  lakes  existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  thttt  the  Nile  flov«l 
through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  tk 
sea  water  with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  cannot  believe  that  tbe  bottoms  oi 
these  lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  process  by  which  surfec^ 
of  such  breadth  could  have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  TheBoUnimmv!^ 
at  Rosetta.  3.  The  Sebenitic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present  lake 
Burlos.  4.  The  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic  at  Damietta.  5.  The  Mend^Mh  vhich  '$ 
lost  in  the  lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth -of  which  is  represented  by  that  of  Dibeb. 
6.  The  TaniHc^  or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  of  its  tennioation  to, 
the  east  of  lake  Menzaleh,  under  the  modem  appellation  of  Onmi-Faredji  "^^ 
branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  caaal^ 
Moez,  which 'now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Peitwadc  mouth  seems  to  be 
represented  by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  Menzaleh,  where  ib^ 
ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.^ 

Depth  and  |  The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  different  places,  and  at  dif* 
rapiditT,  I  ferent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  its  ordinaiy  state,  this  river  carries  do 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its  moutii  to  the  cataracts.  The  hogait^ 
Damietta  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are  low.  That  of  R^^^ 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five.  When  the  wat^B  are  high,  each  of  them  has  fortj- 
NaTisMioii.  I  one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty-four  guns  can  saU  up  to  Cairn,  i 
The  navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singi)^ar  degree  during  the  floods :  for,  while  the 
stream  carries  the  vessels  from  the  cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidit;?  the 
strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  ascend  the  river,  by  means  of  set  '^^ 
equal  rapidity.  These  winds  are  constant  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and,  vheo 
the  river  is  low,  and  the  stream  less  rapid,  vessels  cannot  c^n  make  their  wafdo«i^ 
ward  even  with  their  sails  furled^  the  wind  upward  being  more  powerful  than  tD< 
stream,  even  under  these  circumstances.  The  regular  practice  at  such  times  M'^ 
row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night  when  the  wind  has  subsided,  and  to  o^ 

•  Mem.  8ur  I'Egypte,  i.  165.    Compare  Dubois- Aym<,  M^moires  lur  Ici  Boachc^du-^'^ 
Livourne,  1812.  ^ 

jj  t '^^^nptlon  de  I'Bgyptc,  vol.  i.   M^moire  de  M.  Lcpcrc,«urlc  CMuadcsdcMB«*'^ 
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somewhere  during  the  day;  while  the  vessels  that  are  upward  bound  sail  by  day  and 
\ialt  by  night.  The  [>assage  from  Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean,  occupies  eight  or  ten 
days*  When  both  voyages  are  practicable,  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  nume- 
rous boats  passing  one  another  on  their  way.  The  bogaSses  are  difficult  to  navigate 
even  during  high  Nil^.  The  shifting  sand-bank»  create  unforeseen  dangers  over  the 
whole  extent  of  bottom  which  is  liable  to  them.  The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  address,  combined  with  courage,  the  lowest  cataracti  in  parti- 
cular, being  rather  a  rapid  than  a  waterfall.* 

The  celebrated  plains  of  Egypt  would  not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual 
fertility  were  it  not  for  the  swellings  of  the  river,  which  both  impart  to 
them  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover  them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded,')*  and  what  was  asserted  by  Agathar- 
cides,  Diodorus,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  Michael,|  that  the 
heavy  annual  rains  between  the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods,  common 
to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  which,  in  low  situations  such  as  £g3rpt,  occa- 
sion inundations. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  solstice.    The  river  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  continues  stationary  for  some  days,  then 
diminishes  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.    At  the  winter  solstice  it  is  very  low,  but 
some  water  still  remains  in  the  large  canals.    At  this  period,  the  lands  are  put  under 
culture.     The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 
The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium 
in  the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inundations;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is 
nearly  equally  hurtful.     In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  witnessed  a  deplorable 
scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left 
by  the  former  inundation.  §    It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living.     Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it 
carried  off  several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.     Expecting  an 
unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  preceding  season, 
the  inhabitants  had  erected,  as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages, 
to  keep  the  water  from  their  houses,  but  its  force  baffled  their  efforts,  and  the  rapid 
stream  carried  before  it  men,  women,  children,  cattle,  and  com,  in  a  moment     In 
Up|>er  Egypt,  the  villages  are  not  raised  above  the  level  even  of  the  ordinary  inun- 
dations,  but  depend  for  their  safety  on  artificial  fences.     When  a  village  is  in  danger, 
the  boats  are  busily  employed  in  remoring  the  com  and  the  pe<^le,  the  former  being 
first  attended  to,- as  more  important  to  the  Pasha;  and,  if  the  water  breaks  in  before 
the  inhabitants  have  been  placed  in  security,  their  only  resource  is  to  climb  the  palm 
trees,  and  there  wait  till  a  boat  comes  to  their  fescue.     Those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  repair  with  their  property  to  8^  higher  ground,  others  escape  mounted  on  buf- 
faloes or  cows,  or  keep  themselves  afloat  on  logs  of  wood.     Mr.  Belzoni,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  camd  to  the  village  of  Agalta,  between  Luxor  and  Cairo,  which 
he  found  four  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water;  the  caimakan,  or 
guard,  deploring  his  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  from  a  place  in  which 
honour  and  duty  obliged  him  to  remain.     Some  poor  refugees  were  placed  on  spots 
of  ground  very  little  raised  above  the  river,  which  had  still  twelve  days  to  rise  before 
reaching  its  utmost  height,  at  which  it  remained  stationary  for  other  twelve. 

The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one-half  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  about  one-fourth  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  water,  oxide  of  iron,  femd  carbonate  of  magnesia.  ||  On  the  very  banks  of 
the  Nile,  the  mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in  proportion  as  it  is  ear- 
ned farther  from  the  river,  so  that  at  a  certain  distance  it  consists  almost  of  pure 
^rgil.  This  mud  is  employed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt  It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  and  vessels  of  divers  forms.     It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. 

*  Sietrd,  Norden.    See  particularly  Belzoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  second  edition, 
t  Meinera,  Histoire  du  Nil,  dans  aes  (F'Uvres  Philosophiques,  p.  80. 

i  Quoted  by  Wansleben  in  an  unpublished  account  of  a  journey  in  Egypt.    Collection  de 
raulus,  i.  21. 

§  BeUoni'a  Narrative,  vol,  ii.  p.  25-29.  |  Mm,  iur  TBgypt,  1.  p.  S48,  3^ 
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6Ia3s  manufacturers  eniploj  it  in  the  construction  of  tiieir  furnaces,  snd  the  tmtn 
people  cover  their  houses  with  it.  This  mud  contains  principles  favourable  to  vegt* 
tation,  and  the  cultivators  consider  it  as  sufficient  manure. 
qniKiW^orthe  The  salubrity  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  so  much  extoUed  among  tbe 
Nile  water.  ancients,  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  moderns  under  certain  HmitatioDS. 
Being  very  light,  it  may  deserve  in  this  respect  the  character  given  of  it  by  Mailk 
that  it  is  among  other  waters  what  Champagne  is  among  wines.  If  Mahomet  had 
tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  say,  he  would  have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  tenestral  im- 
mortality, to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  to  eternity.*  It  is  said  to  be  laxative,  owing  to 
certain  neutral  salts  contained  in  it  But  during  the  three  summer  raooths  irhen  ii 
ii  in  some  places  almost  stagnant,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise  cteificd,  be* 
fore  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it  first  acquiies  a 
green  colour,  sometimes  pretty  deep.  After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  aucccedcd 
by  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  probably  owing  to  the  augmentatioiB  wbcb 
it  receives  from  different  temporary  lakes  in  succession,  or  from  the  wsters  fonwd 
by  a  succession  of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands  of  the  interior  of  Afriea* 

The  mountams  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to  consist  of  lime- 
stone containing  many  shells.     In  those  of  the  east  side,  serpeotioe  and 
granite  seem  to  form  the  highest  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  near  Iljizeh  is  built,  is  a  fine  graioed 
carbonate  of  timey  of  a  light  brown  oolour,  and  easily  cut  The  red  granite,  or  Father 
syenite,  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  which  forms  the  coating  of  the  pyraoud 
called  Mycerimuy  is  believed  to  be  the  Pyrapascylon  of  Pliny.  In  the  neigbborbood 
of  the  pyramids  are  found  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  ti^e  quartz  rock  with  ampbibole,  and 
the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a  quartzoee  agate  coarsely  veined.  From  the  old 
specimens  preserved  at  Velletri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia's  museum,  a  Danish  mineralO' 
SMdmcnoT  gist,  M.  Wad,  has  published  an  essay  on  the' fossils  of  Egypt  y^ 
*******^  I  specimens  are,  red  granite,  white  gmnite,  mixed  with  hombleade,  ^ 
character  which  distinguishes  syenite  from  the  proper  granites)  green  feldspar,  aM 
black  hornblende.  The  porphyry  seems  to  be  formed  of  petrosiiex,  with  oystab  ot 
feldspar.  There  is  likewise  found  among  them  a  small  specimen  of  a  dari(  thrown 
micaceous  scbistus.  The  others  are  limestone,  feldspar,  breccia,  serpentine,  po- 
stone,  marble  with  ve;iDs  of  silvery  mica,  swinestone,  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  thetopax 
or  chrysolite  of  the  ancients,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  onyXf  hem^^ 
obsidian,  and  lapis  lazuli,  but  no  emeralds.  The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  ar« 
hasalt,  the  Ethiopian  stcme  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabcf  . 

Moontaiiit  of         The  valley  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand  partly  cal^' 
*^~^'  ecus,  partly  quartzose.     The  mountains  are  of  limestone  and  sandstone. 

As  we  approach  to  Cosseir  we  find  three  sorts  of  Mountains.  The  first  consis  o 
rocks  of  granite,  of  a  small  fiae  grain.  The  second  chain  comprehends  iwts^ 
breccia,  or  puddingstone,  of  a  particular  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  w"*^^ 
t>crd«. J  To  the  mountains  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  a  f^^^^^x^ 
slaty  texture  succeeds,  which  seems  to  be  of  cotemporaneous  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
breccias,  since  they  are  connected  by  gradual  transitions,  and  contain  roundoa 
ses  of  the  same  substance.  .  .^ 

At  the  fountains  of  £1-Aoosh-Lambageb,  thei«  is  a  leading  chain  of  scnis^^  ^ 
monntains  presenting  in  their  composition  rock-crystal,  and  steatic  rocks:  n 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddenly  change  their  en  ' 
a  great  part  of  them  are  limeslone,  or  alabaster  in  strata  almost  always  vj"^  j^ 
and  south.  Here  are  found  the  debris  of  the  osirea  diluvMna,  Among  the 
tains  considered  by  cosmogonists  as  of  later  formation,  are  found  gchistif  ^  ,  ^^ 
tinct  porphyries,  with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bottom  of  the  valley,  ^^^^^^ 
immense  rocky  fragments,  presents  a  numberless  variety  of  materials,  ^^l^^r"^  jc- 
pentines,  sometimes  compound  rocks  in  which  the  predominating  ingredients 

•  Maillet,  Description  de  I'Eg^ypte,  i.  p.  16.     M^m.  sup  I'Egypte,  il  ?*  ^ 
t  Wad,  fossil  Egypte,  Mus^e  Borgiani. 

*  H€m.  mir  I'Egypte,  iii.  p.  240. 
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inote,  aehbtiy  gneias,  porphjrries,  granitea;  sometimes  it  consists  of  a  particular  kind 
)r  steatite  containing  nodules  of  schistose  spar.  There  is  besides  a  new  and  pecu- 
iar  substance  in  mioeralogy,  which  is  also  found  in  several  spots  of  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  and  which  resembles  thallite,  or  the  green  schorl  of  Dauphin^.  It  is  not 
iound  in  a  separate  state,  but  forms  part  of  the  granites,  the  porphyries,  and  other 
-ocks,*  Towards  the  valley  of  Suez,  the  mountains  are  calcareous, 
ind  in  several  places  composed  of  concreted  shells. 

In  the  valley  of  the  wildemess,!  sea  salt  is  found  in  thin  compact 
layers  supported  by  strata  of  gypsum.     In  many  of  the  surrounding  de- 
serts this  salt  is  very  common,  sometimes  crystallized  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on 
the  surftkce* 

In  Upper  Egypt,  near  £dfoo,  the  mountains  are  composed  of  slate, 
sandstone,  white  and  rose-coloured  quartz,  and  brown  pebbles,  mixed 
with  white  cornelians.;]^  Near  the  ruins  of  Silsilis,-  the  granite  rocks  contain  corne- 
lian, jasper,  and  serpentine.  A  little  higher  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  rocks  are  granite 
alternated  with  decomposed  sandstone,  forming  on  the  sarface  a  friable  crust,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  ruin. 

But  the  moatouiious  country  undoubtedly,  is  that  which  is  compre-    vaiieyor  uw 
bended  in  the  Bahr-baa-Maic  (the  river  without  water>  and  the  basin  of    "■"^°  **^ 
the  Natron  lakes.     These  two  valleys  are  parallel  to  each  other.     The  mountain  of 
Natron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  that  name.     That  mountain  con- 
tains none  of  the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the  valley,  such  as  quartz, 
jasper,  aiid  petrosilex.§ 

There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of  the  valley.  Their  banks  and 
their  waters  are  covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  sea  salt, 
and  of  natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both  of 
these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to  crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  then  deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the  two  crystallizations  seem  to 
choose  separate  localities  in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake.  || 

This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek  monks.  Their  four  convents  are 
at  once  their  fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a  small  quantity  of  legu- 
minous seeds.  The  vegetation  in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect  The 
palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear  no  fruit 

Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.  According  to  Andreossi,  the 
farming  of  the  tax  on  this  substance,  which  ia  in  demand  for  divers  manufactures, 
was  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  salt  in  France. 

Valley  of  tbe 
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The^  valley  parallel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr-bela-Mai^^  or 
*^  the  Dry  River.**  Separated  from  the  valley  of  Natron  by  a  small  ridge 
of  heights,  it  has  for  the  most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.  In  the  sand  with  which 
the  surilMse  is  every  where  covered,  trunks  of  trees  have  been  found  in  a  state  of 
complete  petrifaction,  and  a  vertebral  bone  of  a  large  fish.  The  same  stones  are 
met  with  here  as  in  the  valley  of  Natron.  Some  of  the  learned  have  thought  that 
the  stones  have  been  brought  to  the  place  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile  which  once  passed 
in  this  dijrection.  The  valley  of  Bahr-bela-Mai6,  is  said  to  join  Faibom  on  the  south,, 
and  to  terminate  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  north. 

These  countries  have  undoubtedly  undergone  violent  revolutions,  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  globe.  Their  modem 
changes  have,  in  extent  and  importance,  been  much  exaggerated  by  authors  attached 
to  system.  M.  Reynier  judiciously  renuirks  that  the  diminution  of  arable  land  must 
have  been  of  older  date  than  any  historical  records  carry  us.  "  Several  spots  which 
the  ancients  have  delineated  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts  are  still  recognized ;  the 
caoal  of  Joseph,  though  neglected  for  ages,*  is  not  in  any  part  obstructed."  Reynier 
only  found  one  encroachment  of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated  land,  which  was  well 

*  M^m,  lur  I'Egypte,  ilL  p.  ^5.  f  Tall^e  d^gaiement 

i  Denon»  t  ii.  p.  49. 

S  BeDon,  p.  150. 195.  SOd.     AndreoMy,  M^m.  sur  la  vaD^  des  Ises  NatroD»  dans  la  descrip. 
^  I'Egypt©,  voL  i, 
I  BerthoUety  Joum.  de  Pbysiqae  s  menidor,  an  viii.  p.  5.  &c. 
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authenticated,  "  it  is  in  the  province  of  Djizeh,  near  the  village  of  Ooardan,  wiiett 
the  sands  have  advanced  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  a  league  of  land.'^ 
Others  say  that  the  canal  of  Joseph  is  partly  choked  up  with  accamdatioau 
slime.  This  canal  is  eighty-four  miles  long.  It  was  employed  to  condact  the  wai'^ 
Lake  MoDfib  I  into  the  district  of  Faioom,  and  into  lake  MoBris,  the  modem  Birl[ek> 
Karoon.  It  afforded  the  double  advantage  of  watering  completely  the  lands  of  Fc- 
oom,  and  of  disposing  of  a  superabundance  of  water  when  the  overflow  of  the^'jk 
was  extraordinary  and  excessive.  It  is  probable  that  the  canal  dignified  with  tk 
name  of  Joseph,  like  many  other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  otiet  of  king 
MoBris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  basiir  of  the  lake  Birket-el-Karoon,viucli  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  prince  who  effected  this  great  change.  We  shall  tiros  recon- 
cile the  different  positions  assigned  to  lake  Mceria  by  Herodotus,  Diodonis,  and 
Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  tiiat  the  lake  was  of  artificial  fonna* 
tion,  while  the  Birket-el-Karoon  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  operation-f 
ai«riiime  I  The  maritime  districts  of  Eg3rpt  present  several  lakes,  orraiherla- 
^^**'  I  goons,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  sometimes  suffer  diminution,  soQ!^ 

times  enlargement.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mareotis.  For  many  ages 
this  lake  was  dried  up;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean, 
there  is  not  suflicient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  that  country  in  oppositioa  to  tbe 
force  of  perpetual  evapo^^on.  But  in  1801,  the  English^  in  order  to  circunscnbe 
more  effectually  the  communications  which  the  French  army  in  the  cit7  of  Aleias- 
dria  maintained  with  the  surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old  cml 
which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake 
of  Aboukir  on  the  east  In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sud- 
den fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis  which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  which  had  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cultirated  lank 
and  even  villages,  resumed  its  ancient  extent  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  vere 
obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail,  from  a  distance,  the  annihilation  of  their  gardens  and  their 
dwellings.  This  modern  inundation  from  the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more  eztensire 
than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably,  four  times  its  extent  The 
lake  of  Aboukir  has  a  physical  history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  for  two  ceoto- 
ries  in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of  the  sea  broke  through  the  embank- 
ment by  which  it  had  been  previously  protected.  'Lake  Etko,  to  the  south-east,  hu 
a  similar  character,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth,  which  would 
'admit  of  being  closed  up,  so  as  to  convert  the  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  marsfaj  salt  pbiD' 
LakeMeon-  I  The  map  of  lake  Menzalehy  constructed  by  General  Andreossi,  fQ|- 
^^  j  nishes  important  corrections  to  the  description  given  of  Egypt  b)'^* 

d'Anville.  This  lake  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  large  gulfs,  and  bounded  oo  the 
north  by  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  low  land,  separating  it  from  the  sea.  The  twogutu 
are  partially  separated  by  the  peninsula  of  Menzaleh,  at  the  extremity  of  which  ai« 
found  the  islands  of  Mathary^h,  the  only  ones  in  this  lake  that  are  habitable.  B'^' 
ville  has  also  given  too  much  breadth  to  the  northern  coast  of  this  lake;  aod  tbe 
measurements  lately  taken  differ  from  this  by  more  than  25,000  yards.  Lak®  ^^^' 
zaleh  communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  navigable  mouths,  those  of  Ybeh  and 
of  Omfaredgi6,  which  are  the  Mcndesian  and  Tanitic  mouths  of  the  ancieots.!  'the 
breadth  from  the  mouth  of  Tbeh  to  that  of  Pelusium  is  95,920  yards, 
camii.  j      It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  canals  appropriated  to  tbedis- 

trib^^tion  of  the  waters  of  tbe  river  to  the  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  When^ 
find  that  one  traveller  gives  6000  to  Upper  Egypt  alone,§  while  another  allows  onij 
about  ninety  large  canals,  viz.  forty  to  Upper  Egypt,  twenty-eight  for  the  Delta,  ef 
ven  for  the  eastern,  and  thirteen  for  the  western  provinces,  ||  we  perceive  that  a  a»3' 
crepancy  so  great  must  arise  from  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  canals.    One  coiir 

•  M^m.  8ur  PEgypt,  t  iv.  p.  6,  ^  .^ 

t  Description  de  I'Egypte:  Antiquit^s;  Memoires,  vol.  i.    Memoire  m  Ic  kc  M*^'** 
M.  Jomard,  Compare  Fococke,  D'Anville,  Gilbert,  &c. 
t  M^m.  wr  PEgyptc,  t.  i.  p.  165,  with  the  map.  §  Maillet,  &c.  ;■ 

I  Tourtcchot,  Voyage  en  Egypt,  trad.  All.  p.  423.     Sicard,  Nouv.  H6m.dt$V^^ 
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^rns  hiniaelf  only  with  large  ones  which  he  knows  to  be  kept  up,  and  the^opening 
f  which  is  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  country.  Another  extends  his  views  to 
anals  ramifying  from  these,  which  vary  in  number  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
lameluke  Beys  appUed  to  their  private  use  the  funds  destined  to  the  support  df 
^ese  public  works,  on  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends.  Many  canals  were  even 
bandoned  by  these  barbarians,  who  thus  destroyed  the  sources  of  their  own  reve- 
,ues.  The  most  famous  of  these  artificial  rivers  is  the  canal  of  Joseph,  or  the  Cali* 
:ch-Menhi,  which  is  110  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  50  to  300  feet  One 
•art  of  this  canal  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  canal  of  Oxyiynchus,  which 
^trabo  in  sailing  along  mistook  for  the  Nile  itself.* 

Another  cfuiaJ,  which,  however,  was  intended  solely  for  navigation,  viz.  that  of 
^uezy  has  furnished  matter  for  many  discussions ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next 
[Sook,  in  which  we  shall  treat  expressly  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  celebrated 
sthmus  which  connects  Afiica  with  Asia. 

The  climate  and  fertility  of  Egypt  have  given  rise,  to  an  equal  number  |  cnmate. 
3f  discrepant  opinions  among  authors.     One  French  traveller  fincjs  in  this  country  a 
terreetriaLl  paradise  ;t  another  assures  us  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  country  to  reside  in.  j; 
Observers  of  a  more  composed  turn  of  mind  show  us  how  to  reduce  to  their  proper 
valae  the  descriptions  of  these  two  volatile  writers.     The  aspect  of  |  vamd  upect. 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the  seasons.     In  our  winter  months,  when 
nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  Ufe  into  these  climates,  and  the  veitiure  of 
Egypt's  enamelled  meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.    The  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  numerous  shrubs.     The 
flocks  overspreading  the  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landscape. — Egypt  now  forms 
one  delightful  garden,  though  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  character.     On  all  hands 
it  presents  nothing  but  a  plain  bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  and  diversified  hero 
and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.     In  the  opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits 
nothing  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty;  immense  fields  laid  under 
water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  void  of  culture,  plains  in  which  the  only 
objects  to  be  seen  are  date  trees  ;  camels  and  bufialoes  led  by  miserable  peasants, 
naked  and  sun-burnt,  wrinkled  and  lean ;  a  scorching  sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  con- 
stant winds  varying  in  force.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  travellers  have  dif- 
fered in  their  physical  delineations  of  this  country.  § 

^' A  long  valley,''   says  M.  Reynier,||   '*  encircled  with  hills  and  I  orasetortiw 
mountains,  presents  no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sufficient  eleva-  |  "^^Kitycrniii. 
tlon  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.    The  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too, 
during  summer,  carried  off  by  the  north  winds,  which  have  almost  the  constancy  of 
trade  winds  in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress,  pass  over  this  country 
without  interruption,  and  collect  around  the  mountains  of  central  Africa.     There, 
deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  torrents  which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation,  restore,  with  usury,  to  Egypt,  the 
blessings  of  which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it.     Thus,  excepting  along 
the  sea  shores,  nothing  is  more  rare  in  Egypt  than  rains,  and  this  scarcity  is  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  we  go  southward.   The  season  in  which  any  rain  falls 
is  called  winter.     At  Cairo,  there  are,  at  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the 
year ;  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or  two  at  most.  Near  the  sea,  rdns  are  more  frequent." 
This  last  circumstance,  however,  shows  that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  arise  solely 
from  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  but  partly  from  its  previous  aridity ;  nothing  can  be 
more  flat  than  the  sea  shores,  and  the  suiface  of  the  sea  itself,  but  the  perpetual  hu- 
midity in  the  latter  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  deposition  of  rain,  both  on  its  own 
surface,  and  on  the  adjoining  land,  to  which  £e  more  remote  sandy  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory is  unfavourable.     If  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  and  government  that 
cultivated  the  economical  arts  with  spirit,  perhaps  the  extension  of  herbage  from  the 

•  Norden,  p.  259,  (in  German.)    D'AnviUe,  M^m.  sur  I'Egypt,  p.  166.    Hartmann,  Egyp- 
ten,  p.  1019, 
t  Savary,  Lettrcs  sur  I'Egyptc,  passim.  ♦  Volncy,  Voyage,  t.  ii.  p.  219. 

h  Brown.  II  Rcynier,  Traits  aur  TEgypte,  ii.  p.  12. 
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0ea  ahore  towards  the  interior  would  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  tho  domain  of 
animating  showers. 

By  a  great  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  farmers,  however,  the  rains  are  considered 
as  by  no  means  beneficial  occurrences,  but  as  only  occasioning  the  springing  of  • 
multitude  of  weeds  which  prove  hurtful  to  the  com  crops* 

Tempeniwe.*  |  From  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  universal  aridity  of  the  sur- 
rounding deserts,  Egypt  is  much  hotter  than  most  other  countries  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  heated  and  rarefied  state  of  that  portion  of  air  which  is  a. 
immediate  contact  with  the  saud  through  th^  day,  is  productive  of  a  refraction  of  tbt 
The  Mnga  |  ray s  of  light,  giving  origin  to  the  surprising  appearance  called  the  wurag't^ 
presenting  on  the  dry  surface  an  exact  representation  of  a  lake  of  water,  somatunes 
ruffled  into  waves,  at  other  times  still  and  smooth,  and  appearing  to  reflect  like  a 
murror  the  images  of  houses  and  other  objects  situated  beyond  it.  Such  is  its  nicest 
common  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance*  This  phenomenon  is  the  more 
striking,  as  water  is  generally  much  in  request  with  the  thirsty  traveller,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  so  scanty,  and  so  dependent  on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  when  the 
illusion  vanishes  on  his  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  feels  a  cruel  disappointment,  espe- 
cially if  not  much  used  to  the  phenomenon. 

Pro|rea>)rtiie  fhe  wiods  are  very  regular  during  thp  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
NofthvMc.  sod  September,  blowing  almost  without  interruption  from  the  north,  and 
the  north*east.  In  the  day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mists«  But  tbe  coohag 
of  the  atmosphere  consequent  on  the  setting  of  the  sun  condenses  the  vapoure. 
These  are  then  observed  to  pass  with  a  hurried  motion  from  north  to  south,  and  this 
motion  continues  till  aAer  sunrise  on  the  following  day,  when  the  solar  heat  rarefies 
them  anew  and  renders  them  invisible. 

The  epoch  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally  takes  place  in  October, 
is  accompanied  with  intermitting  winds.  These  winds  blow  from  the  north,  with  in- 
tervals of  calm  weather.  In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable ;  the  cloudless  aUno- 
sphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  vegetation,  then  in 
all  its  strength,  applies,  with  the  best  possible  effect,  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
earth.  The  only  symptoms  of  moisture  in  the  air  are  the  abundant  dews  deposited 
in  the  night,  which  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmospheie,*  and 
some  mists  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  morning.  The  latter,  however,  are 
comparatively  unfrequent. 

TiieMNiUi  I  The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  face  of  the  conntry; 
uSS£l2^.  I  the  hot  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  but  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  days 
at  a  time.  When  this  south  wind,  oalled  the  khamseen  in  Egypt,  somtel  in  Arabuk, 
and  samoon  in  the  desert,  begins  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  becomes  troubled,  some- 
times acquiring  a  purple  tinge;  the  air  seems  to  lose  its  power  of  supportiBg  life  and 
vigour;  a  dry  burning  heat  reigns  universally,  and  the  whirlwinds  resemhling  the 
blasts  of  a  heated  furnace,  sWeep  along  the  country  in  frequent  succession.  Hiey 
oflen  raise  the  sand  and  even  small  stones  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  form  a 
black  cloud;  and  deposit  it  in  large  heaps  on  particular  spots  of  ground.  The  fine 
sand  is  forced  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  every  thing  is  filled  with  it 
Bodemiedb*  I  The  soasou  of  the  khamseon  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  atmosphere 
^""^  I  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy.f    It  is  then  that  the  plague  makes  its 

appearance  in  all  its  dreadful  power,  a  disease  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  still 
escape  the  researches  of  medical  science.  To  us  it  seems  proved  that  the  plague 
is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  not  brought  to  it  from  other  countries.];  Ancient  £^pt 
was  not  exempt  from  this  scourge.  It  is  without  reason  that  some  modem  writers 
have  accused  the  ancients  of  exaggerating  the  salubrity  of  Egypt  Certain  passages 
in  the  works  of  Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  show  that  a  disease  nearly  allied  to  the  plague 
was  in  his  time  considered  as  endemic  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

*  Sea  a  scientific  and  satitfsctoiy  account  of  this  subject  in  Dr.  WelPs  Essay  on  Bew,  isd 
in  the  article  Dbw  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopxdis  Britsnnica,  by  Pn^essor  X.eslie, 
t  iMTTtjt  Relation  historique  et  chinirgicale  de  rarm€e  d'Orient,  p.  419. 
t  M^moires  de  Gaetan  SoUra  et  de  Pugnet. 
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The  ophthalmia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  inundations,  a  cir-  |  oiiiitiiainiii. 
cunistance  which  shows  that  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
heat  of  the  scorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  principally  persons  who  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  one  cause  of  it  in  the  copious  night  dews.*  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  natron  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  communicating  pungent 
qualities  to  the  air,|  a  cause  altogether  fancifuL  It  is  now  well  substantiated  that 
this  disease  is  cherished  by  a  specific  contagion  existing  in  the  country,  and  singu- 
larly favoured  by  different  causes  which  bring  it  into  frequent  activity.  Some  of  these 
causes  are  apparently  opposite  to  one  another,  such  as  the  solar  glare  and  the  noc- 
turnal cold,  both  of  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  be  frequent  immediate  causes 
of  it  in  individuals. 

To  an  atmosphere  thus  singularly  constituted,  and  to  the  regular  in-  |  vcg^biM. 
undatiohs  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  advantage  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting 
almost  all  the  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  the  old  continent.     The  culture  of 
Egypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.     The  one  class  belongs  to  tlic  lands 
watered  by  the  natural  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other  to  those  which  the  in- 
undation does  not  reach,  and  which  are  supplied  by  artificial  irrigations. 
Among  the  first  we  include  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  lentils,  sesa- 
inum,  mustard,  flax,  anise,  ([^arthamum,  or  saffron  wood,  tobacco,  lupins, 
vetches j'  barsim,  or  Egyptian  trefoil,  fenugreek,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers  of 
different  kinds,  and  lettuce.     The  best  wheat  grows  at  Maraga,  in  Upper  Egypt. | 
The  district  of  Akmin  produces  the  largest  crops.     Barley  with  six  rows  |  com  cfopt. 
of  grains  in  the  ear,  (Hordeum  hexasUchon,)  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
given  to  cattle  and  horses.     The  cucurbitaceous  vegetables,  and  also  tobacco,  and 
lupins,  generally  cover  the  banks  of  the  river  in  proportion  as  the  water  subsides,  and 
the  islands  which  it  leaves  uncovered.     The  melons  and  cucumbers  grow  almost 
visibly.     In  twenty-four  hours  they  gain  twenty-four  inches  of  volume,§  but  are  ge- 
nerally watery  alid  insipid,||  the  tobacco  is  weak,  but  reckoned  much  pleasanter  to 
smoke  than  that  of  America.     The  wood  is  almost  always  cultivated  in  the  canals 
when  the  water  has  retired.     The  flax  in  most  districts  is  also  cultivated  on  lands 
artificially  irrigated.     These  cultures  are  not  laborious.     After  a  slight  preparatory 
working,  the  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  still  moist  and  slimy:  it  sinks  by  its  own 
weight  to  a  due  depth,  needing  no  harrowing  to  cover  it ;  but,  if  the  working  and 
sowing  are  delayed,  the  soil  cracks  and  hardens  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  adroit  of 
being  cultivated  without  gfbat  toil.lF     In  Upper  Egypt,  the  grain  is  pulled' when  ripe; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Egypt  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle.     The  plough  used  here  is 
simple  and  better  contrived  than  that  of  the  Arabians.^* 

The  second  kind  of  culture  requires  more  attention  and  labour.  It  is  1  culture  or  dry 
that  of  lands  which,  from  their  elevation  or  from  the  means  which  loca-  |  '"***^ 
lilies  afford  for  protecting  them  from  tlio  inundations  of  the  river,  are  appropriated 
to  plants  that  require  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth.  These  cultures  are 
cliicfly  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Faioom,  and  in  the  lowest 
part  of  Egypt  where  the  waters  already  exhausted  are  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
cover  all  the  lands.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these  lands  are  chiefly  sown  with  the  Holcw 
dowraj  which  forms  the  prevaiUng  food  of  the  people.  That  grain  is  sometimes  eaten 
like  maize  in  a  green  state,  being  previously  roasted  on  the  fire.  Its  stalk  is  eaten 
^rcen  like  sugar  cane:  the  dried  pith  is  used  as  starch  ;  the  leaf  is  the  food  of  cattle. 
The  stalk  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens.  The  grain  is  ground  into  meal,  of  which 
Ihin  cakes  are  made  in  tlie  manner  of  muffins,  or  crumpets,  which  cat  tolerably  well 
when  newly  made,  but  are  extremely  stale  in  a  short  time  afler.  None  of  tlie  pre- 
parations of  this  grain,  in  short,  are  agreeable  to  a  European  taste.tt  Uppcr  Egypt 
IJToduces  also  in  this  sort  of  lands  the  sugar  cane,  the  growth  of  which  is  completed 
there  in  a  single  season,  as  in  Mazandcran  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     In- 

•  Tott,  iv.  p.  46.  t  Olivier,  Magasin  Encyclopcdique  Ve  ann^e,  t.  i.  p.  290. 

*  Norden.  Voyage,  p.  274.  §  Volney,  Voyage,  Forskil,  Flora  ^gyptiaca. 
I  Abdolhitif,  Uelat.  de  TEgyptc,  chap,  ii.     Sonnini,  Voyage  d'Epyptc,  m.  P- 145  et  251. 

1  Norden,  Voyage,  p.  3oS,  •♦  Nicbuhr's  Arabia,  p.  151,  (in  German.) 

it  Sicard,  Nouv.  M€n).  ii,  p.  143. 
Vol.  II;--3  I 
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digo,  and  cotton  aro  ciillinited  in  the  eame  Bitualion,  and  in  the  neigblMytiiiiood  rS 
the  towns  some  pot-hefiw.  Faioom  is  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  rose  bushes. 
from  which  is  obtained  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  so  great  request  oyer  the  Ca& 
Pot-herbs  are  also  produced  here,  and  a  little  rice  in  die  immense  ravines  which  r* 
off  from  niahoon,  to  the  north  of  that  province.  The  lowest  part  of  the  Bgjrpti^ 
territory  abounds  in  rice  and  pot-herbs.  The  best  rice  grows  in  the  provimse  of  Da- 
mietta.  The  rice  culture  was  introduced  under  the  Caliphs,  and  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hindoos.*  Doura  and  maize  are  still  cultivated  in  the  Sbafkieh,  or 
the  ancient  Delta  of  the  east,  where  now  a  Uttle  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton  are 
produced. 

Aitiflciai  Iri.  I  All  lands  under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out  in  artist ai 
^'^"^  I  squares  separated  by  low  dykes  on  the  tops  of  which  a  small  channel  is 

formed.  These  channels  communicate  with  one  another.  The  water  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  assists  the  ascent  of  the 
backet  hung  to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  by  a 
slight  exertion :  at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  water  is  emptied  into  a  reservoir  froro 
wMch  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  spot  to  which  the  person  who  manages  tLt 
irrigation  chooses  to  direct  it  The  motion  of  the  lever  not  being  capable  of  raising 
the  water  more  than  six  feet,  the  cultivators  are  obhged  to  provide  themselves  vitb 
a  succession  of  basins  and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  land  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  Various  other  machines  are  used  for  raising  water^t  particulariy 
Che  Persian  wheel,  driven  by  an  ox.  In  Faioom,  a  method  of  watering  the  land  is 
in  use  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
waters  intended  for  irrigating  lands  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  are  first  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called  deiooj  or  Mhadoof, 
They  are  received  into  horizontal  rills,  and  then  descend  from  one  rill  to  another  to 
the  lower  terraces,  which  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  an  injudicious  waste  of  linear 
Is  incurred  by  raismg  any  portion  of  the  water  hi^er  than  is  requisite  for  ditfiising  it 
over  that  terrace  for  which  it  is  ultimately  designed. 

finkiNVb  I  Some  European  species  of  fruit  trees  do  not  grow  in  lEgypt.  Tfds  k 
the  case  with  the  almond,  the  walAut,  and  the  cherry.;|;  The  pear,  the  apple,  the 
peach,  and  the  plum,  are  neither  so  plenty  nor  so  good  ;§  but  the  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges^  pomegnmatesj  and  apricots,  prosper,  along  with  the  banana,  a  sii^le  tree 
of  which  sometimes  produces  600.  ||  The  sycamore,  orlfig  of  Pharaoh,  less  vsJaed 
for  its  fruit  than  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  &6  jujube,  the  tamariiMi, 
and  other  trees,  are  cultivated,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  mmiber  and  aseHiil- 
ness  lo  the  date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  landi^  <^  natural  and  those  of  titn 
ficial  irrigation.  Groves  are  to  be  seen  consisting  of  800  or  400,  sometimes  of 
several  thousands ;  each  is  valued  at  one  piastrcIT  The  olive  tree  is  onlj  met  vitb 
in  gardens,  but  ^ere  are  some  olive  plantations  in  Faioom,  where  the  inbi^taiits 
Vinn.  I  preserve  the  fruits  in  oil,  and  sell  them  all  over  Egypt.     The  vine,  in 

ancient  times,  formed  an  interesting  branch  of  cultlire.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
inflamed  their  voluptuous  imaginations  by  drinking  the  juice  of  the  Mareotic  grapes. 
In  the  days  of  Pliny,  Sebennytus  fumised  the  Roman  tables  with  their  choice^ 
wines.  At  present  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  except  for  its  shade  and  its 
grapes.  Some  Christians,  who  manufacture  an  indifferent  wine  in  Faioom,  form  a 
very  insignificant  exception.  The  vines  of  Foua,  mentioned  by  travellers  of  the 
last  centuiy,  are  no  longer  in  exist#nce. 

vteiMMM.  I  A  large  and  beautifiil  fruit  tree,  oelebrated  among  the  ancients,  the 
penea  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ubakh  of  th^  Arabians,  seems  to  have  disappeared 
^m  the  Egyptian  soil,**  at  least,  naturalists  cannot  recognise  it  in  any  of  the  species 

•  HtMelquiitf  Travels  in  Palestme,  p.  130,  (German.) 

f  Niebuhr,  tab.  xv.  ^g.  1,  2, 3,  4.  i  Maillet»  Descript.  de  TEgypte,  ii.  385. 

§  See  Wanileb,  Hdat.  dell.  stat.  present,  p.  59. 

I  Abdollatif,  trad,  de  M.  Silveatrc  de  Sacy,  p.  27  eC  106. 

1  Haaaelqulat.  128—133.  &c.  &c.  ••  SUvcatrc  de  Sacy,  Notes  aur  AbdoUatir,  47-ri. 
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now  oxisting  in  that  country.  It  has  been  mipposed  to  be  the  aguaoate  or  ovoeoiier 
of  St.  Domingo,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  this  conjecture,  botanists  have  given 
the  name  of  Lauras  persea.*  Others  have  attempted  to  prove  the  identity  <^  it 
with  the  8ebe8ten,t  but  the  differences  are  too  glaring  to  allow  this  hypothesis  to  be 
tenable.  We  are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  that  this  tree  had  become  rare, 
and  at  last  disappeared  before  the  year  700 ;  and  that  having  come  from  Persia, 
where  its  fruit  was  crude  and  bitter,  it  acquired  by  culture  those  excellent  qualities 
for  which  it  was  so  celebrated ;  these  circumstances  ought  to  have  led  naturalists  to 
look  for  this  tree  in  the  East  Indies. 

Another  production  of  £gypt,  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  antiquity,  is  the  lotus.  This  word  was  tsdken  in  different  accept 
tations.;];  The  plant  properly  called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  nympAoa, 
or  water  lily,  which,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the  canals 
and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among  which  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups 
of  bright  white  or  a2ure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the  water* 
There  are  two  species  of  the  lotus,  the  white  and  the  blue,  both  known  to  the  aa« 
cicnts,  though  the  blue  kind  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
Egyptian  bean,  which  is  frequently  carved  on  the  ancient  monuro^its  of  £gypt,  is 
not  at  present  found  in  that  country.  The  plant  would  have  been  unknown  to  natu- 
ralists if  they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  JVymp&sMi  nebanho  of  Linnvin. 
It  was  on  this  plant  that  the  lotus-eating  Egyptians  lived.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lotus, 
praised  by  Homer,  and  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  were 
those  of  the  modem  jujube,  or  Rhammu  lotus.  This  same  tree  is  described  by 
Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  the  lotus,  and  is  periiaps  the  dudtd'ne  of  the  He- 
brew writings.  Lastly,  the  plant  called  by  Pliny  Faba  graxa^  or  lotusy  is  the  2>jo«- 
ftpros  iotusy  a  aart  of  guayacana  or  ebony.-^The  papyrus^  equally  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
has  been  re-discovered  in  the  Cyperus  papyrus  of  LinnsBus.  The  colocasiumj  so 
renewed  in  antiquity,  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent 
roots. 

Egypt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  is  destitute  of  forests.  The  banks  |  vomh  inai. 
of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  sometimes  present  us  with  coppices  of  atadas  and 
mimosas.  They  are  adorned  with  groves  of  rose  laurel,  of  willows,  (the  Mix  ban* 
of  Forskal,)  saules-kalef,  cassias,  and  other  shrubs.  Faioom  contains  impenetrable 
hedges  of  cacti.  This  illusory  appearance  of  forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with 
no  firewood,  and.  all  that  they  make  use  of  is  brought  from  Caramania.§  The  pea- 
sants burn  cow-dung,  which  they  collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  solicitude.  Scarcely 
does  one  of  these  animals  show  a  disposition  to  part  with  any  refuse^  when  the  pea- 
sant stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  it|| 

The  economical  year  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpetual  circle  of  labours    ^^^9^^ 
and  enjoyments. — In  January,  lupins,  the  dolichos,  and  cummin,  are    coitniw 
sown  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  wheat  shoots  into  ear;  and  in  Lower    ^SS^^^ 
Egypt  the  beans  and  flax  are  in  flower.    The  vine,  the  apricot,  and  the  palm  tree 
are  pruned.     Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and  pomegranate 
trees  begin  to  be  covered  with  blossoms.     Sugar  cane,  senna  leaves,  and  various 
kiads  of  pulse  and  trefoil  are  out  down.     In  February  all  the  fields  are  verdant;  the 
sowings  of  rice  begins;  the  first  barley  crop  is  harvested;  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 
melons  ripen.-^The  month  of  March  is  the  blossoming  season  for  the  greater  part  of 
plants  and  shrubs.     The  corn  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered.  The 
trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and  the  beech. — ^The  first  half  of 
April  is  the  time  for  gathering  roses.     Almost  every  sort  of  com  is  cut  down  and 
flown  at  the  same  time.     Spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
leguminous  crops.     The  Alexandrian  trefoil  yields  a  second  crop. — The  harvest  of 


*  Ghitius,  Kavier,  plant,  histor.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Schreber,  de  Feraea  Comment  Bi. 

t  Desfontainea,  Mem.  de  TAcaddmie  '      "  *  """*"     "  '  "      *  *-^-' 

taiK    DeVille,  Annales  du  Museum, 
S  Fortkal,  Flora  -Sgypt.  Arab.  ~ 


r.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Schreber,  de  Feniea  Comnoent  Hi. 

iddmie  des  Sciences,  1788.  Sprengel,  Specimen  Antiq.  Bo- 
m,  t  i.  p.  372.  Savigny,  dana  lea  Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  i.  p.  105r 
K  I?i.  I  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  151. 
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the  wioter  f^tmu  contmues  during  the  month  of  May;  Coma  fislvda  nnd  liranf  arr 
in  flower;  the  early  fniiis  are  gathered,  such  aa  grapes,  Pharaoh's  figs,  carobs,  ani 
clates.«^Upper  Egypt  has  ils  sugar  cane  harvest  in  June;  the  plants  of  the   sasdr 
grounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die. — ^In  the  month  of  July,  rice,  maia^,  and  can<^ 
are  planted,  flax  and  cotton  are  puHed:  ripegrapea  are  abundant  in  the  enTiroiii;  *.* 
Cairo.     There  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil.     The  nenuphar  and  jessamine  flo«f- 
in  August,  while  the  palm  trees  and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  and  the  meloo^ 
by  this  time  have  become  too  watery. — Towards  the  end  of  September,   orange^. 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  olives,  arc  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut  down.— 
At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts  of  grain  and  leguminous  eeed^  are 
sown;  the  grass  grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  observer's  view;  the 
acacias  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers. — The  soirin; 
continues  more  or  less  late  in  November,  according  to  the  degree  in  whidi  ua 
waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired.     The  com  begins  to  spring  before  the  end  of  tiK^ 
month.     The  narcissuses,  the  violets,  and  the  colocasias,  flower  on  the  dried  lusai^: 
the  nenuphar  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  dates  and  the  sebestcs 
fruit  are  gathered. — In  December,  the  trees  gradually  lose  -their  foilage;  but  th:« 
symptom  of  autunm  is  compensated  by  other  appearances :  tlie  corn,  the  long  gTa^^. 
and  the  flowers,  every  where  display  the  spectacle  of  a  new  spring.     Thus  in  £<^H 
the  land  is  never  at  rest.      £vcry  month  has  its  flowers,  and  all  the  seasons  tli«N' 
fruits.* 

adiimU        I      The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.     The  want  of 
meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  of  cattle.     They  must  be  kept  in  stables  durinc 
the  inundation.     The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle  hor&f^. 
Asses,  mules,  and  camels,  appear  here  in  all  their  vigour.     The  numerous  bufTaJiV^ 
oflcn  attack  the  Franks  on  account  of  their  strange  dress,  and  frecfucntly  bright  ci>- 
lours,  particularly  when  they  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  British  soldiers,  to  Ui 
<iresscd  in  scarlet.     In  Lower  £gypt  there  are  sheep  pf  the  Barbiiy  breed.     TKr 
largo  beasts  of  prey  find,  in  this  country,  neither  prey  nor  cover. .   Hence,  thou^ii 
tlie  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is  but  rarely  scon  in  pursuit  of  the  gazellt '^^ 
Crocodile.       |  which  travcrse  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid.     The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, these  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  seem  to  bo  banished  from  tlte 
Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in  Upper  Egypt.     The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  arc 
sometimes  found  covered  with  flocks  of  crocodiles,  which  choose  these  places  fur 
depositing  tlieir  eggs.     The  voracity  of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  ami- 
hilating  his  means  of  support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his  mee. 
AbdoUatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  animal  an  enormous  watet^pii:. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt  as  BufFou 
had  believed.     The  ichneumon  is  tlie  same  animal  which  the  ancients  mention  under 
that  name,  and  which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  country.     Zoology  bas 
lately  been  enriched  with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among  which  are  the 
jerboa,  the  Diptta  fneHJdanuSf  a  new  species  of  hare,  a  new  fox,  a  hedgehog,  a  bat, 
and  four  species  of  rats,  two  of  which  are  bristly.     The  Coluber  haje  l^as  also  been 
found,  an  animal  flgiu-cd  in  all  the  hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  embleni  of  providence; 
and  the  Coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 

TiA.  I      The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitherto  unknown  to 

systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the  Polyplera  bicMry  described  by  Geofiiroy-Saint- 
HilairO;!  is  a  very  remarkable  example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  gencml, 
Binb.  I  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  Europe.    11a 

saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented  in  all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculp- 
tures and  in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  this  bird  was  the  Che^ 
ludopex  of  Herodotus,  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and  haJ 
even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  called  clxtiioboscion.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
^g7P^>  ^"^  ^9  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  all  over  Europe.     The  /to,  whkrb 

«,^^®'^™*'®*'»^''*"^'*  -^'gypt-  Oeconomic,  Getting.  1792.  Fortkal,  H«sselqut8t«  Pdcokc, 
Norden,  Niebuhr,  &c.  quoted  by  Nordmeier. 
t  Annalet  du  Museum,  i.  p.  5r. 
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\rvLa  believed  to  be  a  destroyed  of  serpents,  is,  according  to  the  obsenrations  of  Cu- 
ier,  a  sort  of  Curlew,  called  at  present  Moohatmea.  Messieurs  Grobert  and  Geoff- 
oy-Saint^Hilaire  have  brought  home  mummies  of  this  animal,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  entombed  with  much  superstitious  care.* 

The  Egyptians  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  and  tfteisport  them  up  and  down  the 
Vilo,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  different  climates,  and  the  difierent  produc- 
ions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  hives  are  kept  in  the  boats.  The  bees  spread 
-hemselves  over  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  quest  of  food,  and  return  regularly  on 
>oard  in  the  evening. 
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PART  II. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  outline  of  Africa,  and  tracing  the  physical  geography  of 
Egypt,  an  interesting  and  curious  subject  must  hove  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
our  well  informed  readers.  We  have  deferred  the  examination  of  it  till  now,  that  we 
might  render  it  more  complete  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has  the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  existed  ?  'Has  Africa  never  been  an 
islandl  Or  has  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  Asia  been  at  any 
time  much  narrower  than  now  1  These  questions  have,  since  the  publication  of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even  divided  intelligent  men  who  have  visited  the 
country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  the  facts.    The  isthmus  in  its  present  state  is  a 
low  lying  land,  composed  of  shell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  siliceous 
limestone,  and  partly  covered  with  sands,  or  with  saline  marshes.     In  several  places 
the  solid  strata  are  with  difficulty  perceived  by  their  slight  undulations ;  in  fiie  northern 
part,  in  particular,  there  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  only  by  the  inequalities  created  by 
sand  hills.     In  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  the  ridges  of  the  hills  show  their  bare 
heads  at  certain  distances,  like  a  series  of  large  steps.    To  the  east,  the  south-east, 
and  the  south-west,  the  mountain  chains  of  Arabia  Petrsa  and  of  Egypt  skirts  at  a 
distance  the  table  land  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  terminated  at  the  Red  Sea*!    The 
lake  Birket-el-Ballah  adjoining  lake  Menzaleh,  Temsah  or  Crocodile  Lake,  and  the 
almost  diy  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  form,  from  north  to  south,  a  series  of  depres- 
sions, interrupted  only  by  stii^es  of  low  land.     The  line  prolonged  on  one  side  to 
the  mouth  of  Tin6h,  anid  on  tiie  other  to  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  marks  the 
natural  boundary  of  Africa.    The  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is  378,844 
feet,  or  nearly  seventy-two  miles: 

The  surface  of  this  isthmus  generally  declines  from  the  shores  of  the 
^d  Sea  towards  those  of  the  Meditenanean.  The  level  of  the  latter 
sea  is  thir^  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.|    There  is  a  similar  descent 


Level  tndfoi 
clinatknu  of 
thennflMe. 


*  M^moire  sur  I'lbit,  par  H.  Cuvier. 

t  Roztdres,  dua  la  deacription  de  l^Egypte,  Antiquit^a ;  M^moirea,  i.  p.  136.  et  la  carte 


liydrographi<|ue  de  la  Baaae-Egypte,  de  M.  Ldpere. 
*  Description  de  I'Egyptc,  etat  r 


, o^r -' raodeme,  i.  p.  54—57—160—176.    M6moirea  aur  le  canal 

des  deux  mera,  par  M.  Ldpere^  et  le  Tableau  dca  ^rellemcna  dana  I'Atba. 
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towards  the  Delta  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Nile.    He  leTel  of  the  crater  of  the  Nil 
at  Cairo  at  its  lowest,  in  1798, 1799,  and  ISOO,  was  mne  feet  lower  than  the  siir£r 
of  the  gulf  at  low  water.     But  the  Nile  rising  sixteen  cubits  by  the  N'Oonteter. 
nine  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at  high  water,  and  fourteea  higher  than  tAne  saiL  i 
sea  at  low  water.     Besides  these  leading  inclinations  of  the  surface,  there  is  a  pu^ 
ticular  one  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.     The  deep  basin  called  the  Bitter  Liake$  .-i 
more  than  fifty-four  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Red  8ea,  the  waters  of  whir.i 
would  enter  and  fill  it,  if  they  were  not  prevented  by  a  httle  aandy  isthmus  abo-rl 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     In  another  part  the  valley  <^  Sabahhyar,  sslJ 
that  of  Ooady-Toomylat  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  during  its  rise,  an  ^ntraixrci 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

omteqaenwi  |  From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  Red  Sea  never  eould  have  oc- 
of  iu  lereL  |  ^upiod  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a  constant  manner,  because  iu 
waters,  if  nused  sufficiently  high  to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  fouoi 
no  barrier  to  the  north  of  that  basin :  they  would  have  flowed  all  the  way  to  the  Nt!  -■ 
by  the  Ras-el-Ooadi,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Ras-el-Mayah.  The  two 
seas  thus  brought  into  mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  common  lev^^  and  \hf 
strait  would  have  become  permanent  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  sudde.. 
violent  irruption,  but  only  that  of  a  permanent  communication. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  formerly  thirtv 
or  forty  feet  higher  than  now ;  in  that  case  it  must  have  covered,  in  ; 
great  measure,  the  Delta  and  the  isthmus  ;  it  must  have  penetrated  into 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lal^es,  from  which  it  is  now  only  separated  by  a  tongue  '•: 
low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not  always  existed.  This  is  the;  only  rational  hypothe- 
sis that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  strait  in  this  sitaa< 
tion.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  which  goes  back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  hi^ 
tory,  for  no  authentic  testimony  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  existence.  The 
vague  traditions  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  on  the  separation  of  the  isle  <>: 
Vhuros  from  the  continent,  would  not  even  om  the  system  of  those  who  believe  them.* 
afford  proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  traditions  when  duly  weighed,  pro^e, 
in  fact,  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  removal  of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  3Elgypt  to  a  di^ 
tance  of  seven  days  sail,  may  be  found,  peihaps,  along  the  present  coast,  takin;;  tlic 
Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Menelaus  entered.  It  is  also  possible  tbat  thi' 
Delta,  inhabited  by  savage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Thebes,  or  Egypt  properly  so  called.  At  all  events,  an  account  sot  vague  cannot  be 
received  as  a  historical  proof. 

Shells,  crystals  of  sea  salt,  and  brackish  waters  are  found  eveiy  wheie>  even  (p 
the  centre  of  Africa.  These  remains  of  ancient  catastrophes,  have  nothing  in  com* 
mon  with  events  belonging  to  historical  epochs. 

One  plausible  geographical  proof  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  limits 
of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  contracted.  This  is  the  position  otSernopo- 
lia.'f  We  shall  discuss  anew  this  important  question,  defending,  with 
certain  modifications,  and  by  some  new  arguments,  the  hypothesis  of  M.  d'Anville, 
against  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gosselin  and  Roziere;  we  shall  show  that  this  hy- 
pothesis does  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Miessrs.  Lep^  and  Dubois-Ayme 
have  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  the  contraction  of  the  gulfl 

Some  insurmountable  arguments  concur  to  place  the  city  of  HerihpoiUy  meotioned 
by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Itineraries,  at  AbookeshlByd,  in  the  valley  of  Sabab- 
hyar,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  do  not  indeed  believe 
this  city  to  be  identical  with  the  PaiuMos  of  Herodotus,;}:  and  the  Piikot.i 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  §  The  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  tcansdator,  no: 
only  agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and  HeroopcHi  as  identical,  but  in  confound- 

«  • 

*  Dolomieu,  Journal  de  Physique,  t  xlii. 

t  DuboU-Aym6,  sur  let  andennes  limites  de  la  Mer  Roug^    Beicript  de  l^gypte,  eut 
modeme,  i.  187,  &c.  Lepdre,  Mdm.  sur  Ic  canal  des  deux  mers.  Ibid.  Append,  ii.  w.  147,  &c 
^  Herodot.  ii.  158.    Steph.  Byz.  in  voce. 
§  Kxod.  i.  11,  compare  d'AnviUe,  M^m,  sur  PEgypte,  p.  123—134. 
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ng  them  with  jBomma,  tiie  ci^ital  of  the  land  of  Goghen,  the  abode  of  the  Israel- 
te9.  But,  as  Herodotus  makes  Patumos  the  site  of  the  beginning,  and  not  of  the 
ennination  of  the  canal  of  the  two  seas,*  it  is  evident  that  this  place  cannot  be  at  a 
preat  distance  from  the  Nile.  We  think  tiiat  Pithom  corresponds  to  the  fortified 
)iace  called  Thou  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Tohum  in  the  Account  of  the 
Smpire,  a  place  situated  at  the  veiy  point  at  which  the  canal  enters  the  desert,  and 
vhere  the  inundations  generally  teroiinate.  Herodotus  having  seen  these  places 
vhiie  the  waters  were  at  their  height,  may  have  believed  that  the  canal  began  here ; 
»ut  Heroopolis  is  certainly  the  same  city  with  that  called  JEferof  in  Antoninus's  Iti- 
leraiy,  and  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  This  last  lexicographer  gives  us  a  formal 
issurance  of  it.  The  measurements  of  the  itineraiy  in  the  most  authentic  manu- 
scripts, correspond  well  with  the  situation  pf  the  very  remarkable  ruins  discovered  at 
ibookesheyd,  among  which  is  recognized  a  caravansera,  an  evidence  of  the  busy 
rade  which  must  have  been  carried  on  at  that  place. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  the  aigu-  1  DiaanenM- 
nent,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  the  ancient  and  modem  places  |  i£^SJ|^ 
0  the  form  of  a  table. 


The  places,  according^  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  names. 


Distances  by  the     * 
Itineraries. 


In  Roman 
miles. 


Babylonia  (Old  Cairo)  -  .  -  -  - 
Heliou  (Ruins  of  Heliopolis)  -  -  - 
Seen®  Teteranorum  (Menair)  -  - 
Vicus  Judsorum  (Belbeis)  -  -  -  - 
Thou  or  Tohum  (Pithom.  Abbasah)*  - 
Hero  or  Heroopolis  (Cherosh.  Abou- 

keshcyd)     -------- 

^crapeum  (Ruins  to  the  north  of  the 

Bitter  Lakes)  ------- 

^Cly sma  (Ruins  of  Kolzoom  to  the  north 
I    of  Suez)     -*.-.... 


xn 

XVIII 
XII 
XII 

XXIV 

XVII 


CXLVI 


In  English 
feet. 


57,994 

86,992 

^7,994 

67,994 

116,988 

96,832 


241,647 


Measured  distances  on 

the  hydrographic  chart 

of  Lower  Egypt. 


63,136 

68,8^0 
54,120 
65,600 

108,080 

75,440 
229,600  by  the  west 
side  of  the  lakes. 
239,440  by  the  cast 
of  the  lakes. 


716,431      904,296 


I 


If  it  is  considered  that  we  do  not  know  tlie  windings  of  the  road,'  and  can  only  form 
m  imperfect  estimate  of  them,  the  coincidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  mea- 
surements will  appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farther  possible  to  remove  the  dis- 
agreement of  some  of  the  partial  numbers;  for  the  Itinerary  in  another  passage  gives 
Hie  distances  from  Heliopolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  manner: 


Names  of  Places. 


Froin  Heliou  to  SoensB  Veteranorum 
From  ScenSB  to  Thou      -    -     -     - 


I 


Distances  in  the  Itinerary. 

• 

Distances 
by  the 
Chart 

XIV  m.  p. 
XXVI 

67,659 
126,719 

68,880 
119,720 

XL 

193,378 

188,600 

See  the  text,  h^tu  ^i  M  rw  Htbji  to  u6^  tk  mnif  («r«r  S^StfffX/"-)'  '^"''^  ^*  MXTvtn^  ittk}i«v 
1 1'he  name  \m  been  written  Herd  like  Heliu,  the  tenninatioD  p»U$  being  understood. 
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The  tcaiiinonjr  of  Strabo,  or  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  followed,  is  perfectly  rc' 
conciled  with  that  of  Stephanus  and  of  the  Itinerary.  This  geographer  adopts  tv 
presaly  a  passage  of  Eratosthenes  which  runs  thus:  ^*  After  the  city  of  Ueroopok 
trhkh  tMonike  JVtie,  we  find  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf."*  Thus  HtrwfM 
must  be  situated  in  a  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  pass,  coosequeotlr  oo 
a  canal  connected  with  that  river.  How  could  Messrs.  Grosselin  and  RozKreorer- 
look  an  authorijhr  so  formal  and  so  worthy  of  confidence? 
oiifecdMM.  I  The  other  passages  of  Strabo  and  of  Pliny  do  not  contnidictoaeaii- 
other.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  Heroopolis  is  near  dornnoe,  or  Cletfalm,^^ 
is  on  the  gulf,t  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  with  confidence  that  these  author  pkt 
HeroopoHs  itself  immediately  on  the  gulf.  Sometimes  we  are  told  thattbe  hew- 
opolitan  golf  derives  its  name  from  this  city,  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  Buiwc 
must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning  in  contradiction  with  other  more  positive  ex- 
pressions. The  example  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  necessanrthats 
city  should  be  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
MjfiioiosiHi  I  Some  mythological  traditions  brought  forward  in  this  discu88i<»  dst 
•■**'*^  I  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research.  "  Hero  oi'  Bero$,  is  a  dtr  d 
Egypt  called  also  Haimos,  (blood)  because  Typhon  being  there  struck  with  athiio- 
derbolt,]:  stained  the  ground  with  his  blood."  But  Herodotus  tells  us  of  aplacedtn 
Erythr^Bolo9,  that  is  ''  Red  clay*"§  Now  Typhon  was  called  by  the  Egyptian' 
Roahy  or  the  red,  and  the  words  "  red  earth,"  or  "  earth  of  Typhon"  were  ia  i^^ 
language  translated  into  Ckero9h.\\  Is  it  not  probable  that  Herodotus  has  gives s 
simple,  and  Stephanus  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  citj  ol  Tv- 
phont  Hie  true  name  of  this  city,  Cherosh,  preserved  in  the  ttinerarie^  ha^  ti>(' 
been  transformed- by  the  Greeks  into  HeroopoUsy  or  "  the  city  of  heroes."  Topu 
these  connections  of  circumstances  the  force  of  an  argument,  it  would  be  sofiici^^i 
to  find  near  the  locality  which^w^  assign  to  HeroapoUsj  a  soil  composed  of  redci^) 
condiiriiiiu.  I  The  position  of  Heroopolis,  or  rather  Heros^  or  Cheroikj  being  &^'<^ 
by  tRe  Itinerary  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  it  is  evident  that  this  city  mv(^ 
could,  at  least  not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Red  ^^ 
For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate,  if  the  waters  of  that  sea  bad  filM  ^ 
basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  vaUey  Sababhyar,  they  would  also  have  come  incooiiC' 
with  those  of  the  Nile.  Therfi  would  have  been  a  real  strait,  and  tbe  eieeutioDof  ^ 
canal  would  have  been  superfluous.  But  as  the  basin  in  Strabo's  time  conuDUD^I^*; 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  and  could  at  pleasure  be  filled  with  the  wateisoi  tj)|i 
sea,  the  basin  might  with  some  reason  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  tbeguo^ 
and  HeroopoUs  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  the  navigation  of  smidl  boats  coid- 
menced,-*-a8  the  seat  of  a  great  trade  both  maritime  jind  inland,  and  a  citj  ^'^^' 
of  giving  its  name  to  the  gidf. 

Having  hitherto  intentionally  kept  Ptolemy  out  of  .view,  we  now  proceed  to  coin- 
mcnt  on  his  evidence,  which  appears  to  be  at  utter  variance  with  all  the  atteiDpt> 
conciliation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  ,  , 

The  Heroopo-  |      When  the  canal,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  longer  suppoite<|   ^ 
iitorPcofe»7.  j  commerce  of  Heroopolis,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  tiansien^J 
their  abode  to  a  place  nearer  the  gulf  itself,  or  rather  were  removed  to  ^^V^ 
which  may  have  taken  tbe  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  the  ci^Htal  of  ^ 
trict  or  prefecture.  , 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy,  may  have  beeo  l^J;^ 
placed  by  that  geographer  in  a  latitude  a  little  north  of  Suez.  -  We  think  m^  ^^* 
second  HeroopoUs,  marked  in  Ptolemy's  tables,ir  occiqiied  a  place  '^'^  ,,  ^am 
ruins,  to  the  north*east  of  the  end  of  the  gulf:  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  vi 

»     fC  aI" 

*  ijirt  M  H^^v  mAMc,  Srit  Wi  r^r  t^  Ni/xf  fAvxJH  'A^hOm  tuMn,    Geogr.  fib.  zn.  ?•  7  i 
meloT.  ^^ 

lib.  xvii.  p.  804. 

♦  Stephanus  de  Urb.  %  Euterpe,  Cap.  3.        ,        , » 
I  Ilcimickc,  Gpogntph.  J»erodot.  p.  72.  1  Ptolfm^c,  Gtotg.  lib.  ir.  «»?••'' 
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Gosselin's  o]|^inion,  in  the  other  parts  of  which  we  do  not  acquiesce.*  These  rains 
cannot  belong  to  Armikj  sumamed  CUopatriSy  as  the  engineers  of  the  French  army 
of  Kgypt  beUeved ;  for  that  city  was,  according  to  one  who  was  probably  an  actual 
observer,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  canal  of  the  two  seas  ;!  and  it  was  in  this  har- 
bour that  iBlius  Callus  collected  the  war  galleys  intended  to  act  against  the  Arabians. 
This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent  discussions,  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Jlrainoe 
Cleopatria  to  the  north ,  of  Kolzoom.  The  small  creek  which  forms  the  inner  har- 
bour of  Suea,  corresponds  to  the  Charanda  6ulf|  of  Phny,  where  this  Roman  geo- 
grapher seems  to  place  also  the  small  place  Aennus,§  probably  Bir-Suez,  and  the 
Dtmeonj  or  lower  harbour,  ||  which  may  represent  the  town  of  Suez  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  Heroopolis  of  Ptolemy  I  pMicionor 
will  not  be  removed  unless  we  can  also  fix  the  position  of  Clytmoy  which  I  ^'y*™- 
was  at  first  ody  a  strong  hold.lF  The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  M.  Gosselin,  of 
there  being  two  places  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  false  version  of 
M.  De  Guignes,  on  which  it  was  founded :  it  is  proved  that  no  Arabian  author  has 
said  what  this  orientaUst  has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi.**  All  the  oriental  writers 
acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  place  Kol-. 
zoom,  or  Clysma,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  fortress^ t  niust  have  been  situated 
near  the  sluice  which  dammed  up  the  canal.  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it 
by  the  measurements  of  the  Itinerary,  if  from  SerapSum  we  follow  the  sinuosities  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  table  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Clysma  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  and  also  of  the  gulf;  but,  as  the  distance  given  in  the 
tables  would  remove  its  situation  to  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  farther  south  than  the  foun- 
tains of  Moses,  this  obscure  passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other  side 
of  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  name  of  the  fortress  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  given  to  the  town  which 
it  commanded.  But  was  this  town  still,  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  ancient  Ar- 
sinoe,  to  the  north  of  Clysma^  or  the  modern  city  of  Suez,  to  the  south  of  it  ?  The 
passages  quoted  from  the  Arabian  authors  furnish  no  data  on  the  question.  At  all 
events,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clysma  was,  from  the  city,  given  also  to 
the  gulf,  j;^  It  is  in  imitation  6f  the  Greeks,  that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sta  of  Kol- 
zoom, an  observation  which  escaped  the  learned  commentator  of  Edrisi.  The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  west 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  though  we  must  not  look  there  for  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

This  discussion  leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  position  of  the  city  I  cm%m  or  Pio- 
of  Clysma^  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  has  removed  it  so  far  to  the  south,  by  |  ""■r**""*- 
placing  it  at  least  forty  minutes  (miles)  from  his  Heroopolis? — ^The  answer  is  easy. 
He  only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from  the  ancient  Heroopolis^ 
which  is  not  much  less  than  forty  minutes,  and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  new  Heroopolis. 

Ptolemy's  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument  for  or  against  |  Condatioo. 
the  contraction  of  the  sea :  It  does  not  oppose  it,  for  the  position  of  the  old  Hero- 
opolis, the  principal  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  contraction  is  independent  of  that 
which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that  name.  Nor  does  it  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  New  Heroopolis  and  Arsinoe  were  of  contemporaneous  existence  with 
^he  fortress  of  Clysma ;  the  one  was  the  capital  of  the  name  or  district,  the  other, 

*  R^cberches  sur  la  Gfiog^.  de  Grecs,  ii.  p.  166. 183.  278. 

t  K«titt  rjMtrvriUdL  TJif  w^t  t?  mtKdni  iM^f  tJ  Asro  w  Ni(xor,  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  p.  537,  cd. 
Causab.  «  Amnem  qui  Arsinoen  f>raefluit,  Ptolemxum  appellavit."    Plin.  iy.  p.  29. 

♦  Thifl  word  leems  to  be  Arabic,  or  from  the  Hebrew  verb  n'^3>  perfodit. 

§  From  Aiin,  a  fountain.  I  Erom  jn  lower.  1  K*r{of,  <f^^t9t. 

**  Qaatremere,  Mem.  Histor.  et  Geograph.  i.  p,  179. 

tt  KxuVftflt,  irrigation,  inundation,  sometimes  signifies  the  same,  as  »M/r»(,  a  gutter,  a  syringe. 
Lucian,  in  the  Pteudomaniig,  speaking  of  this  place,  couples  with  it  the  article,  ti  u^fAwtK^ 
1*  e.  the  dam  or  floodgate.    Strabo  speaks  of  a  kXms^  £i/{iir0f . 

^\  Philostorg,  Hist.  Ecclesiaat  iii.  chap.  6. 
Vol.  IL— 3  K 
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like  the  port  of  Suez  now,  was  the  pobt  of  departure  for  ahipe.  We  have  no  en- 
dence  that  the  new  HeroopoHs  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  that  the  hitta 
roust,  therefore,  have  retired  5790  yards,  as  Gosselin  maintains.* 

Having  shown  that  the  topography  of  Heroopolis,  agreeahle  to  tk 
system  of  d'Anviile,  does  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  inference  of  a  chaofc 
in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should  now  discuss  the  actual  measures 
which  the  ancients  have  lefl  us  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus.  But  our  uneatainn 
respecting  the  value  of  the  stadium  renders  the  discussion  fruitless.  If  the  thousaad 
stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus  were  Egyptian  stadia  of  108  yards,  they  would  bcinf 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf  only  to  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  But  these  lakes 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  could  not  JniTe 
stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was  presented  to  it.  The  900  stadia  of  Strabo, 
and  the  817  of  Marinus  Tyrius,  considered  as  Egyptian  stadia,  favour  aomeidat 
more  the  contraction  of  the  isthmus,  but  without  being  quite  decisive.  If  we  reckon 
them  as  stadia  of  700  to  the  degree,  these  measures  support  the  opinion  that  dw 
state  of  the  isthmus  has  not  altered.! 

^^jjjjjj*  I  As  we  must  take  every  fact  into  view,  we  acknowledge  that  the  maidi 
ia  liMBh  I  of  the  Isrealites  in  leaving  Egypt,  has  furnished  an  argument  for  a  con- 
traction of  the  gulf.^  Thid  Une  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  shouU 
suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  Saba^Hbyar ;  we  should  then  conceive 
that  this  fugitive  tribe,  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbaseh  and  of  Belbeis, 
and  bending  their  course  to  the  desert,  fell  in  with  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heroopolis,  and  had,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  wind, 
found  the  isthmus  dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  basta 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to  an  improved  interpretatioo  of 
a  passage§  in  which  the  translators  have  made  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Moses 
say,  (Exodus,  chap.  xiv.  verse  22d  and  29th)  that  the  waters  stood  up  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Israelites  like  a  wall,  but  where  the  text  only  says  that  the 
waters  were  like  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on  their  right.  An  army,  in 
fact,  passing  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covered 
in  this  manner. 

An  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  identity  of  Heroopolis  with 
the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew  text.||  Sephon,  or  Sophon^  we  aie 
told,  is  one  of  the  names  of  Typhou;  and  the  city  of  Cherosh,  Heros, 
or  Heroopolis,  is  the  city  of  Typhon.  The  Israelites,  before  passing  the  sea,  en- 
camped  opposite  to  Baal-Zephon:  that  town  must,  therefore,  have  been  onfy  ashort 
way  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etymology,  however,  admits  of  a  corresponding  reply. 
Baal-Zephonlf  literally  signifies  <' the  Lord  of  the  North;"  and  may  be  appGedto 
any  city  to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  opposite  to  Ajerood,  or  Hagirood, 
wluch  to  us  appears  identical  with  the  Hachiroth  of  Moses. 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple,  and  carrying  conviction 
along  with  it,  is  not  sufficiently  circumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  hope  of  ex- 
plaining it  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  which  contains  the 
most  important  details,  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  interpretation.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  these  records  give  us  in  physical  geography  is,  that  in  former  times,  as  in 
our  own,  the  level  of  the  gulf  was  liable  to  considerable  variation  from  the  influence 
of  the  tides  and  the  wind»» 

*  Bechercbes  tur  la  Geograpbiet  ii.  p.  184. 

t  Koziere,  H^moire  sur  la  g^ograpbie  compar^e  de  Pisthme  de  SaeZd — Detcriptioo  de 
PEgypte^  vol.  i. 

i  Baron  Gaataz,  an  unpublished  repotrt  on  the  M^moire  of  Dubois-Aym^. 

«  Bzod.  xiv.  22—29. 

I  Numbers*  chap,  xxziii.  ▼.  7.  Exod.  chap.  xiv.  v.  2.  J.  J.  U.  Forster,  Epist.  28, 39.  Heaoicke, 
Geogr.  Herodoti,  p.  72. 
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If  the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change  within  the  limits  I  ctnai  of  the 
of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable  contraction,  if  a  natural  communi-  |  •''****^ 
cation  between  the  two  seas  has  never  existed  within  the  periods  of  human  record, 
we  know  that  industry  has  attempted  to  open  by  art,  a  passage  which  nature  had  de* 
nied.  The  forming  of  a  canal  between  the  two  seas  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
projects  and  many  discussions.  The  engineers  of  the  French  army  of  the  east  as- 
certained the  traces  and  remains  of  a  canal,  with  a  most  satisfactory  precision.  The 
canal  goes  from  Balbeis  (Victu  Judmorum)  on  the  old  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
now  the  canal  of  Menedji,  to  Abbas^h,  the  ancient  7%oif.  There  it  enters  the  narrow 
valley  of  Arabes-Tonmylat,  the  level  of  which  is  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  still  in  such  a 
state  as  to  require  nothing  except  cleaning.  It  passes  on  to  Abookesheyd,  which  is 
considered  as  identical  wiSi  the  old  Heroopolis.  The  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  might 
have  been  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  "waters  of  the  Nile:  beyond  this  basin,  the 
^ces  of  the  canal  re-appear  in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lakes  from  the  Red 
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Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the  whole  way.*  But  to 
what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is  this  great  work  to  be  referred?  Without 
noticing  the  fabulous  times  of  Sesostris  and  Meiielaus,  there  are  two  kings  better 
known  in  history,  Necho  and  Psammetiehus,  neitheir  of  whom  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  its  author.  They,  like  Darius,  were  prevented  by  the  dread  of  seeing  £gypt 
inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  to  have  a  higher  level 
than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  been  a  sacrilegious  act  to  have  thus  admitted  the  ma* 
lignant  Typlion  into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris.  The  use  of  locks  and  floodgates 
was  unknown,  which  would  have  protected  the  Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary 
danger.  The  Ptolemies,  according  to  Strabof  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  completed 
the  canal.  According  to  Pliny,  they  only  brought  it  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.;];  The  former  of  these  authors  makes  Phacusa  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
communicated  with  the  Nile,  which  would  suppose  this  canal  to  be  a  different  one 
from  that  which  has  been  recently  traced.  The  latter  gives,  in  Roman  paces,  the 
exact  measures  of  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Balbeis  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  total  distance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  Nile,  both  of  which  mea- 
surements are  found  correct.  If  so  well-informed  a  writer  behoved  that  the  canal  did 
not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  its  vestiges  show  it  to  l^ve  done,  we  here  find  a 
proof  that  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  relinguished.  Perhaps  the  sluices  had  not 
been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  found  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  convey 
merchandise  by  the  harbours  of  Myos^Hormos  and  Berenice.  The  emperor  Adrian, 
who  caused  a  canal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  called  Trajanus  Jimnis,  and 
which  went  off  from  Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations,  by 
means  of  which  the  province  of  Augustamnica  was  rendered  a  flourishing  country. 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  £1-Makyn,  attest  that  this  canal 
was  opened  again  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from 
the  year  644  to  767.  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  in  order 
to  deprive  a  lebel  chief  of  his  supplies  of  provisions.  The  Ottoman  emperors  have 
oftener  than  once  contemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While  the  French 
army  was  in  Egypt,  some  learned  discussions  were  maintained  on  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  such  a  restitution.  A  steady  and  enlightened  government  could 
execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  value  of  the  lands  which  by  means 
of  it  would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  whould  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it 
But,  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side,  depend  on  the  Tising  of  the  Nile,  and, 
on  the  other,  on  the  monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  Arabian  ^gulf;  and  as  these  two 
conditions  do  not  coincide  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  an  uninterrupted  navigation, 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  canal,  though  highly  useful  an^  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in  the  East  Indian 
trade. 

•  Deicription  de  TEgypte;  M^moire  de  M.  Lep^re.  f  Geogr.  xvii. 

i  PUn.  VI.  cap.  29. 
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PART  III. 

Topographical  and  Political  Details. 

In  oiir  physical  sketch  of  Egypt,  we  traced  the  influence  of  a  monotonous  trn> 
tory  and  an  unchanging  climate.  A  certain  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  v- 
counts  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  often  described,  ^^e 
must  always  sail  along  the  river  or  its  canals,  always  admire  antique  monumeoi^ 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modem  towns  fM 
hastening  to  destruction,  surrounded  by  palms  and  sycamores.  On  eveij  band  op- 
pression, misery,  distrust  and  discord  hold  possession  of  a  country  so  well  fitted  (o 
become  the  abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Hiiioritti  ra-  In  order  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  necessary  to  cu 

ToiutkNu.  ^Q  mind  at  every  step  the  nations  which  have  successively  niled  m 

country,  and  have  left  monuments  behind  them.  In  the  history  of  eveij  s^ 
Egypt  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Under  the  Pharaohs  she  derived  strength  from 
the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  often  the  successful  rival  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchies of  the  world.  Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyses,  she  was  for  193  yean 
either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  open  rebelbon. 
The  Greeks  at  last  came  to  her  assistance.  Alexander  the  Great  was  received  hj 
her  as  a  deliverer,  and  it  is  probable,  btended  to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his 
empire.  ♦^ 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  Egypt  a  flourishing  coulitiy  in  conuQeice 
and  the  arts,  and  her  towns  under  them  were  almost  converted  into  Grecian  colonu^ 
Augustus  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  666  years  it  ^ 
the  granary  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  It  formed  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
successors  of  Mahomet  About  the  year  887,  the  power  of  the  caliphs  wa«  «c- 
ceeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Turcomans,  their  own  janissaries,  whom  they  had* 
to  their  aid.  •  The  dynasties  of  the  Tolonides,  the  Fatimites,  and  the  KioohiU^^ 
over  Egypt  till  the  year  1250. 

Maneiaket.     |      The  Mamclukcs,  or  military  slaves  of  the  Turcoman  sultans  of  EfiJP'f 
then  massacred  their  masters,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereignty.    The  lu  ' 
ish  dynasty,  or  that  of  the  Bassarite  Mamelukes,  reigned  till  1382.    The  Circassiaft 
race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelukes,  ruled  here  till  within  these  very  ^^Y^.' 
for  Selira  II.  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  ol"y^ 
lished  the  monarchical  form  of  government  of  these  Mamelukes;  he  allowed  «J 
tocracy  of  twenty-four  Beys  to  remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  Since  his 
the  Mamelukes  have  more  than  once  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
FreiMA.  |      In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  aristocracy,  «ia  w^^ 

themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  A  great  European  colony  now  see^  ^^ 
to  spring  up  in  this  fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was  cherished  for  the  ?^^^^^ 
civilization.  The  sciences,  and  especially  that  of  geography,  would  have  e 
inestimable  accessions  from  the  success  of  that  noble  project  But  it  ^^ ..  Mgi 
during  the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlightened  Europe  ^f^i  g^p. 
Far  from  being  concerted  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  civilized  ^^"^J;  ^^jcct 
ported  by  its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  subserviency  to  the  pa^%.  U 
ol  gratifying  tli".  selfish  glory  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  r^ 
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ation,  which  had  tarnished  the  liberal  character  of  her  revolution,  and  lost  the  con* 
idcnce  of  every  philanthropic  mind  by  the  barbarous  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
ival  selfishness  of  Great  Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  poured  from 
he  British  Isles,  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Gangas,  numerous  armies  to  exter- 
ninate  the  French  army,  which  was  too  happy  to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  the 
ivilized  maxims  of  war,  and  return  safe  to  Europe,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  ruth- 
ess  sabre  of  the  Turks.  In  1801  this  evacuation  was  effected,  and  barbarism  again 
ook  possession  of  her  prey.  Perfidious  assassinations,  and  merciless  massacres, 
lave  signalized  the  contests  between  th^  Turkish  government  and  the  Mamelukes, 
ind  between  the  latter  and  the  now  almost  independent  Pasha  of  Egjrpt.  A  ray  of 
mprovement  in  die  arts,  and  of  encouragement  to  industry,  has  unexpectedly  begun 
;o  glimmer  amidst  the  arbitrary  sway  of  £e  ruffian  masters  of  Egypt;  but  under  such 
mtronage^  permanent  advancement  in  civilization  cannot  be  expected. 
The  ancients  had  divided  Egypt  according  to  a  principle  afforded  them    ^^Si- 
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by  the  course  of  the  river;  into  Upper  Egypt,  called  the  Thebaid,  because 
Thebes  was  its  capital;  Middle  Egypt,  called  also  the  *'  Seven  Governments,"  or 
the  Hepianomis ;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea. 
The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  names  of  these  divisions : 

1.  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh, 
and  Sioot. 

2.  Middle  Egypt  is  called  the  Yostani,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Faioom,  Be- 
nisooef,  and  Minyet. 

3.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Bahari,  or  *'  the  Maritime  Country,"  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rasid  or  Rosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Menoof,  Massoora,  Sharkieh, 
and  the  Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisions  of  Kelioobeh  and  Atfihieh. 

The  apellation  of  Upper  Egypt  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  strictly  metaphysical  accep- 
tation, and  made  to  include  dl  the  provinces  above  Cairo.*  On  this  principle  Abul- 
fcda  and  Ebn-Haukal  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  Rif  and  the  Sai'd,  that  is,  the 
coast  and  the  high  country.^  Another  Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Kibli  and  Ba- 
hari, or  the  south  and  the  coast|  But  the  most  recent  observations,  by  making  us 
acquainted  with  a  defile  or  contraction,  separating  the  Yostani  from  the  Said  proper, 
incline  us  to  prefer  the  usual  threefold  division. 

We  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remarkable  localities  of 
Lower  Egypt 

The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the  extensive 
ruins  by  which  the  present  city  is  surrounded,  and  in  a  manner  concealed.  It  is  built 
on  a  sandy  stripe  of  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  ancient  mole  which  once  con- 
nected Pharos  with  the  contment.     Of  its  two  harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to 
have  lost  its  former  advantages  by  the  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone.  The 
ancient  promontory,  the  situation  of  the  modem  Pharillon,  has  been  worn  lower  and 
destroyed  by  the  waves :  its  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  |  HMboaw. 
harbour,  where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  the  habit  of  discharging  their  bal- 
last.— The  famous  Pharos,  built  on  the  island  (now  a  peninsula)  of  the  same  name, 
serves  as  a  light-house. at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  or  rather  roadstead,  where  ves- 
sels are  frequently  lost.    The  other  extremity  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the 
western  or  old  harbour,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages,  but  shut  against  Chris- 
tians.    To  the  south  of  the  modern  city  and  of  the  two  harbours  is  the  site  of  old 
Alexandria. 

Here  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  among  the  fine  gardens  planted 
with  palms,  oranges,  and  citrons,  are  seen  some  churches,  mosques,  and 
monasteries,  and  three  small  clusters  of  dwellings,  formerly  three  towns,  one  of 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  called  the  fort.  Traces  are  seen  of  ancient 
streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  some  ruins  of  colonnades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces. 

•  Comptre  d'Anville,  Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  36.  Wansleben  in  Paulin,  p.  8. 
t  Abulfeda  vers  Michael,  p.  33.  Compare  with  the  notes  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  on  Abilol 
htif,  p.  39r. 
i  Notice  et  cxtnuts  de  Memoires,  I.  250. 
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One  of  the  obeUsks,  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  still  stands  upright  AH  this  coa- 
fused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  masonry,  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumfe- 
rence, surrounded  with  a  high  and  double  wall.  The  commission  of  the  Freoch 
Institute  of  Egypt  seemed  to  regard  this  enclosure  as  the  work  of  the  Arabim 
Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Wansleb,  and  the  greater  part  of  travellers. 
Pococke,  however,  thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall ;  and  Baron  de 
Tott  believes  that  nothing  about  it  is  modem,  except  some  local  reparations.  To 
us  this  enclosure  appears  to  represent  precisely  the  space  of  thirty  stadia  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  dimensions  of  the  city  of  Alexander 
and  the  Ptolemies.  Only  that  part  of  the  wall  which  extends  from  the  Rosefta  Gate 
towards  the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  direction  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-vest, 
seems  to  pass  through  the  ancient  quarter  of  Brucfaium,  which,  filled  with  palace 
and  monuments,  extended  quite  round  the  New  Harbour.  Might  not  this  part  of  the 
wall  be  the  work  of  Caracalla,  when,  according  to  the  expression  of  Dion  the  his- 
torian,* that  ferocious  beast  of  Ausonia  came  to  devastate  and  drench  with  blood  the 
beautiful  city  of  Alexandria  ?  £ven  the  forts  which  exist  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  ancient  city  seem  to  be  those  erected  by  that  tyrant.  We  also  think  that  manj 
of  the  ruins  date  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  cruel  Aureliao. 
Column  etUed  On  the  outside  of  the  southern  gate,  a  detached  colubin  eighty-ei^t 
Fompey^  pu-  ^^^  high,  forms  the  most  commanding  object  connected  with  the  cilv 
and  its  environs.  It  has  been  erroneously  called  "  Pompey's  Pillar,"  and  "the Pil- 
lar of  Severus."  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  the  principal  ornament  ot 
the  famous  S6rap6um,  a  vast  building  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ptolemies,  became 
the' receptacle  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as 
in  a  place  of  safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eye  with  the  massacre  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  ;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  both 
the  S^rap^um  and  the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls  of  the  an- 
cient city.f 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls,  Alexandria,  before  the  French  invasion, 
carried  on  a  trade  in  which  the  south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  ^^ 
the  medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took  place  between  tgj^i^ 
Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  mokes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  history, 
the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed  of  rocks,  and  alluvial  lands  begin.  Thecitrof 
Rotecta.  |  Rosetta  is  descried  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  dale  \k^i 
bananas,  and  sycamores.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  anmalty 
washes,  without  injury,  the  walls  of  the  houses.  •  Its  population,  like  that  of  Alex- 
andria, progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  generally  better  built  than  tho« 
of  Alexandria,  are  so  cra^y  that  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  few  months,  if  they  »frc 
not  favoured  by  a  climate  which  destroys  nothing.  The  stories  projecting  soccev 
sively  beyond  one  another,  render  the  streets  dark  and  dismal.  An  island  in  in'^ 
part  of  the  river,  a  league  in  diameter,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the  appearance  of  a 
most  delicious  garden,  J  but  is  described  by  Hasselquist  as  an  insupportable  p^^ 
with  musquitos  and  buiialos.§  , 

Kortheni  From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was  formerly  mffj 

*****  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shepherds  and  fishermen  living  w»tn<'" 

law.     Lake  Bourlos,  filled  with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  countiy.    »y  ' 
a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  nu  • 
Here  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or 
colisB,  that  is,  the  country  of  marshes  and  of  buffalo  herds.  ||    This  district  bore, 

•  Dion.  Hist.  Uom.  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1307.    Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  158.    Compare  the  phn  of  Al^- 
andria  by  M.  Lep^re  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Description  de  PEgypte.  ^  .^^r  p. 

t  LangWs,  notes  on  Norden,  Voyage  iiL  p.  279.    Silvcstre  de  Sacy,  notes  sor  AWow"  i 
231 — 239.    Zoega  de  origine  obeliscoruro,  p.  84  et  607. 

*  Denon,  t.  i.  p.  88.  ^  Hasselquist,  Voyage,  p.  68.  -^^ 
^  I  Ktienne  Qiiatrem^re,  Recherches  sur  la  litt^rature  Egyplienne,  p.  147.    Wem»  *«=' 

htstonquea  et  gcogpaphiqucs,  t.  i.  p.  220—223. 
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tho  Egyptian  language,  the  name  of  Bashmoor,  the  same  word  which  was  used  for 
a  name  to  the  third  dialect  of  tho  ancient  language  of  Egypt*  The  siavage  Baahmu- 
rians  lived  sometimes  in  their  boats,  and  sometimes  among  the  reeds  which  covered 
their  marshy  banks.  Such  Appears  still  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people  who  live 
round  Bourlos.  The  same  picture  is  appUcable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Men- 
zalehy  where  Elearchia  was  placed  by  other  writers. 

All  tiie  country  round  Damietta  is  filled  with  large  rice  fields,  on  which  |  Duwecti. 
great  attention  is  bestowed.  The  rice  of  Damietta  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in 
the  Levant.  But  .the  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and  according 
to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most 
filthy  habits  of  living.  Their  health,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon  languishes, 
and  multitudes  of  blind  and  purblind  persons  are  met  in  eveiy  comer.  This  city, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  rice  and  other  provisions.  It 
was  built  in  1250,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Thamiatis,  but 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.* 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and  more  marshy 
than  that  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  Menzaleh  would  not  deserve 
particular  attention,  were  it  not  for  its  very  large  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  are  very  populous,  and  covered  with  houses,  some  of 
brick,  and  others  of  clay.  In  that  which  is  called  Mat-el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of 
the  people  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous  assemblage.  The  houses 
seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  human  dwellings. 

The  fisheraien  of  Matharyeh  allow  none  of  their  neighbours  to  fish  in  the  lake. 
Constantly  naked,  wading  in  the  water,  and  engaged  in  ueir  severe  labours,  they  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pdusium ;  on  the  south  side  those  of 
the  ancient  Tania;  and  on  an  islet  in  the  middle  those  of  TmtUs*  Ascending  higher 
in  the  province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  tAfende^  and  of  Thmitw,  ancient  cities 
now  in  ruins. 

Lofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of  Mansourah,  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  under  its  walls  in  1250,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner. 
We  have  also  Mit-Gamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  Tel-Bastah  on  the 
canal  of  Moez ;  Balbeis  on  that  of  Menedj6 ;  Salehieh,  an  important  military  post ; 
and  El-kanka,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and  die  Red 
Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places,  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  the 
ancient  Delta,  forming  now  the  smaH  country  of  Kelyo\ib6h,t  rich  in 
grain,  in  pastures,  and  in  different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its  flocks 
numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  peaceable  and  comparatively  happy.  To  the  north  of 
Kelyo\U)6h,  the  ground  is  intersected  by  an  infinity  of  small  canals  for  irrigation. 
The  roads,  though  difficult,  are  very  pleasant ;  several  of  them  are  skirted  with  rich 
gardens,  others  lead  through  thick  groves  and  immense  nurseries. 

The  interior  of  the  modem  Delta  contains  the  populous  city  of  Me- 
hallet,  sumamed  el  Kebir,  or  ''  the  Great"  Lucas,  Sicard,  and  Fococke, 
considered  it  as,  next  to  Cairo,  the  most  important  in  all  Egypt.;];  It  is  built  of  brick, 
on  a  navigable  canal,  and  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  always  under  crop.  Aboosir, 
the  ancient  BtuireSf  formerly  occupied  the  central  point  of  the  Delta.  Samanoud, 
or  Djemnouti,  the  ancient  S^benrnfUu^^  a  large  town  on  the  river  of  Damietta,  is  fa* 
mous  for  producing  numerous  and  excellent  pigeons. 

The  city  of  Tenta  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  considerable  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.  It  is  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.  The 
inhabitants  estimate  the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at  160,000.  The  object  of 
these  meetings  is  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-el« 

*  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Egypt,  p.  34.    Abolpharag.  Chron.  Syrisc,  vers,  h  p.  529.    Index  G^o- 
S^b.  ad  Bohad.  vit.  Salad,  edit,  Scbultensy  in  voce  Damiata. 
t  Malufly  M^moire  sur  VEgypte,  t.  i.  p.  212.  #  See  llartmann,  Bgyptien,  p.  789. 

*  §  D'AnviUe,  M^m.  lur  I'Egypte,  p.  85.  and  Qoatrem^rc,  Mem.  Hist,  ct  G^org.  i.  p.  503. 
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Bedaooi.  Commerce  derives  from  them  some  advantages.*  Kenoof  is  the  q 
of  the  smiling  and  fertile  province  of  Menoufieh,  which  contains  also  the  city 
Shiquin-el-Koom. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the  t&onastery  of  Saint  Germioian, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  both  for  Christians  and  Mahometans.  The  surroundiog  ^km 
are  covered  with  tents  ;  horse  races  are  held  ;  wine  and  good  living  aounate  the 
pilgrims  ;  the  festival  continues  for  eight  days  ;  it  brings  to  the  place  a  great  number 
of  dancing  women,  who  contribute  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion)  pleasures 
which  are  kept  up  day  and  night.  In  this  country,  the  night  being  cooler  than  tk 
day,  18  more  favourable  to  amusements. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosetta,  amidst  a  great  number  of  Nou- 
rishing villages,  and  fields  covered  with  excellent  produce,  we  remark  the  towns  of 
Berimbal  and  Fouah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seat  of  thattndc 
which  has  since  been  transferred  to  Rosetta. 

wSt*rf *S^*  I  ^^  ^^^  place  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  joins  the  Nile,  we  find  ibc 
otiiM,  |.  large  town  of  Rahmanie.     On  another  canal  is  situated  the  small  town 

of  Damanhour,  a  mart  for  the  cottons  produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a 
place  where,  in.  the  time  of  the  fairs,  the  coarse  rejoicings  of  the  peasantry  soiDe- 
times  remind  the  spectator  of  the  noisy  orgies  of  ancient  Egypt  Terraneh,  wliick 
derives  prosperity  from  the  natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mle, 
and  above  it  Wardan,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  a  journey  of  twenty-four  hours  txoiii 
Cairo. 

Gimnd  caira.  |  At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuriance.  Mount 
Mokattan  raises  on  one  side  its  arid  head,  on  the  other  we  find  Djizeh,  with  its  eter- 
nal pyramids.  Opposite  to  these  mountains,  the  eye  descries  in  succession,  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boolak,  New  Cairo,  and  Old  Cairo. 

Boolak^is  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the  vessels  he  that  come  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along  the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  commerce.  In  the  harbour  of  Old  Cairo  the  vessels  he  that  have  arrived  trona 
Upper  Egypt.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Cairo  have  here  a 
sort  of  country  seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile.  Between  these  two 
cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals,  Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
name  Kahera^  sigiiifies  "  the  victorious."  This  city  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tbe 
Nile,  extends  to  the  mountains  on  the  east,  which  is  nearly  three  miles.  It  is  stir- 
rounded  by  a  stone  wall,  surmounted  by  fine  battlements,  and  fortified  with  lo»y 
towers  at  every  hundred  paces.  There  are  three  or  four  beautiful  gates  buih  bjthc 
Mamelukes,  and  uniting  a  simple  style  of  architecture  with  an  air  of  gnndearaod 
Origin  of  magnificence.    According  to  Abd-el-Rashid,  £1-Kaherah,  or  Cairo, i^ 

*^"'~-  built  in  the  360th  year  of  the  hegira,  the  970th  of  our  common  era,  t»; 

the  Caliph  Almanzor,  (61-Moez-le-Dym  illah  ^Im  el  Mansoor,)  the  first  of  U^^ 
mite  caliphs  who  reigned  over  Egypt.  Thatbity  was  aflerwards  joined  to  tbaj™ 
Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Arabians.  Salahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  572 
of  the  hegira,  (A.D.  1176,)  buUt  the  ramparts  with  which  it  is  sunounded.wbiciiaie 
18,116  yards  in  length.  But  in  this  vast  extent  we  find  only  one  narrow  u^^^ 
street  The  houses,  Uke  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of  earth  or  indiwr«D^ 
bricks,  but  differ  from  most  others,  in  being,  like  those  of  Rosetta,  two  or  three 
stories  high.  Being  lighted  only  by  windows  looking  into  back  courts  orceatra 
squares,  they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many  prisons.  The  aspect  of  Caiio  is 
a  Uttle  relieved  by  a  number  of  large  public  but  irregular  squares,  and  many  "''^ 
mosques.  That  of  Sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  contaiiu^ 
the  citadel,  is  very  large,  and  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  a  deep  frieze  goes '  ^ 
the  way  round  the  top  of  the  wall,  adorned  with  sculptures  which  we  call  gotbic,  « 
which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Arabians.  . , 

Mmnen  «nd   I      The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shows  like  all  the  people  of  W 
•nm^witau.    |  ^j^-^g^  ^^^^^  thcmsolves  chiefly  with  feats  of  bodily  exercise,  sucu  ^ 

•  Savary.  Lett,  sup  I'Egyptc,  t.  i.  p.  281,  282.    Girard,  in  the  M^moircs  sur  I'Egyp^**  ^'  '"•• 
p. 356 — 360. 
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leaping,  rope-dancing,  and  wrestling  matches;  also. singing  and  dancing.  They 
have  bufibons,  whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the  ready  laugh  among 
an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  The  almeJtSy  or  female  improvisatores,  who  amuse 
the  rich  with  the  exercise  of  their  talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  to  the  common 
people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  harem,  where  they  teach  the  wo- 
men new  tunes,  and  repeat  poems  which  excite  interest  from  the  representations 
which  they  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate  the  Egyptian  ladies  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  art,  and  teach  them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming 
character.  Some  of  these  iinprovisatrici  have  cultivated  minds  and  an  agreeal)le 
conversation,  speaking  their  native  language  with  purity.  Their  poetical  habits 
make  them  familiar  with  the  softest  and  best  sounding  expressions,  and  their  recita- 
tions are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The  edmehs  are  called  in  on  all  festive 
occasions.  During  meals  they  are  seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  sing.  Then 
they  come  into  the  drawing  room  to  perform  their  dances  or  pantomimic  evolutions, 
of  which  love  is  generally  the  ground  work.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along 
with  it  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  They  make  their  appearance  covered  with  a  piece 
of  light  transparent  gauze,  and  the  spirit  of  thd^scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors,  castanets, 
and  flutes.  Thus  we  Hod,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and  music  made  subservient  to 
voluptuous  indulgence,  and  employed  as  the  aUics  of  Ucentiousness.  * 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives.  To  the  west  of  this  city 
stand  the  three  pyramids^  which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  celebrity, 
have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  structures  of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that 
is,  forty  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in 
London.  The  length  of  the  base  is  720  feet  The  antiquity  of  these  elections, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  information.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such  as  that  of  establishing 
the  proper  length  of  the  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and  height  a  certain 
number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  progress  in  astronomy  ;  for^  their  sides  are  accurately 
adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whether  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses, 
and  intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been  doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  laborious  excavations.  The 
drifting  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  country  above  the  level  which  it 
had  when  Utiey  were  constructed.  The  entrance  to  the  chambers  had  also  been,  in 
the  finishing,  shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  biiilt  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the 
rest  of  the  exterior.  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been  opened, 
and  some  chanobers  discovered  in  it,  but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison, 
British  consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1 763,. when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley 
Montague  to  Egypt.  He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  descended  the 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  165  feet*  Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal  obUque  passage  200  feet  farther  down 
than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
This  circumstance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twenty-eight  feet  far* 
ther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal  height, 
under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  thecay  or  sarcophagus,  though  now  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  la 
^irty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper  chamber,  35|  feet  by  17^,  and 
1^1  high,  still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in  supposing  that  the  water 
^^  the  Nile  could  ever  surroiind  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids  which  have 
l^een  opened,  the  principal  passage  preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26°  to  the  hori- 

,  *  See  Walpole's  Interesting  Collection  of  Memoirs,  rehting  to  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, X817. 
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Behoni^fope*  1  zon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M.  Belzoni,  after  some  a<;ute  ob- 
JJJ^  JlJJi*  1  servations  on  the  appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyraoiid,  or  that 
">»«>•  1  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.     The  stones,  which  had  con- 

stituted the  coating,  (by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids  which  now  rise  in 
steps  had  been  formed  into  plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of  compact 
and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a  formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  po^ 
terior  to  the  erection.     On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid,  he  discovered  the  fotmda- 
dation  of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above  ground,  wbicfl 
had  induced  him  to  explore  that  part.     Between  this  and  the  pjrraroid,  from  which  it 
was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round  te  pyra- 
mid; but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance.     On  the  north  side,  thoagh  the 
same  general  appearance  presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  one  oi' 
the  stones,  though  nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose;  and  when 
it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from  the  roof:  it 
was  therefore  abandoned.    Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid, which  is^o  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  found  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.     AAer  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages  all  cut  out  of  the  sohd  rock, 
and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen  feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet 
six  inches  high,  containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer,  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of 
granite.     When  opened,  t2*ter  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain  bones,  whidi 
mouldered  down  when  touched,  and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turned 
out  to  be  bones  of  an  ox.     Human  bones  were  also  found  in  the  same  place.     An 
Arabic  inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall,  signifying  that  *'  the  place 
had  been  opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the  Master  Othjaan, 
and  the  King  AliJ  Mohammed,"  supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  1. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    It  was  observed,  that  the  rock  sutroundinf 
the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber.     It  is  evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were  roost 
probably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  many  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  s6  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been 
brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  pa- 
nite  brought  from  Syene.     The  operations  of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.    That  they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.    Their 
obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the 
sun's  rays  at  the  summer  solstice.     The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  tlieir  funerals ;  for  zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about  the  pyra- 
mids as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  suf^posed  to  indicate  the  period 
of  their  construction  tb  have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  writing, 
though  some  think  that  the  difierence  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  tlie 
usages  of  different  places  and  ages.     Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  some 
hieroglyphics  in  one  of /the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid.    The  first  pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  the  sli^t- 
est  mark  of  any  coating.     The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating  had  been 
executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  iiaa  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.* — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  second  py- 
ramid: The  basis,  684  feet ;  the  central  Une  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  the 
basis,  668 ;  tlie  perpendicular,  466  ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends,  140. 
These  dimensions  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 

♦;««  ^«j*^"'»'s  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  discoveries  iu  BgyiJt  and  Nabi%  second  Kdi- 
lion,  vol.  I.  p.  3y5.  425.  ** 
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first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from 
the  base  as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sand. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egypt,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Djizeh ;  it  was,  at  an  expense  of  £800 
or  £900,  (contributed  by  some  European  gentlemen,)  cleared  from  the  accumulated 
sand  in  front  of  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  CavigUa.  This  monstrous 
production  consists  of  a  virgin's  head,  joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body 
is  principally  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extending  for- 
ward fifty  feet  from  the  body;  between  the  paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  small  temple ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar  with  horns. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Sakhara,  near  which  are  many  pyra- 
mids, some  of  them  formed  of  brick.  They  are  dispersed  over  a  line  of 
eleven  miles,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir.*  At  the  foot 
of  this  chain  of  mausolea,  lies  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  has  lefl  some  of  the  rub- 
bish of  its  immense  buildings  at  Mitrahenoo,  and  probably  extending  to  Mohannan.t 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,  the  embalmed  bodies  of  men  and  of 
sacred  animals  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  seen 
the  famous  mosque  called  Atsar-en-Neby,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  mussul- 
mans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  stone  marked 
with  a  perfect  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  rich 
veil  which  the  priests  of  the  mosque  raise  only  for  the  gratification  of  those  true  be- 
lievers who  evince  their  piety  by  means  of  certain  offerings.  Atfi6h,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Atfieheli,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank,  as  Savaiy  has  observedi  in 
opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  geographers. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  the  mountains 
open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Faioom,  the  ancient  province  of 
Arsinoe,  The  Bahr  Yoosef  coming  from  the  Nile,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley  in  various  serpentine  turns, 'till  it  reaches  the  Faioom.  In  the  north  part  of 
this  extensive  and  fuie  district  is  lake  Moeris,  round  whi^h  the  soil  is  |  LikeMcnb. 
barren  and  wild.  This  lake,  which  is  now  called  Cairoon,  is  much  inferior  in  size 
to  what  it  waA  in  ancient  times,  when  described  with  enthusiasm  by  Strabo,  as  re* 
sembling  the  sea  in  its  extent,  in  the  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding shores ;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  its  length  bein^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  six.;{;  Its  shore  towards 
the  Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  a  slight  saline  impregna- 
tion, but  is  very  well  fitted  for  human  use.  It  contains  somo  fish,  and  thus  supports^ 
a  few  fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  difierent  towns. 

This  lake  has  been  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  excavation  executed  by 
MoDris  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who  most  probably  only  formed  the  canal  by  which 
it  is  filled  from  the  Nilo.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  retained  by  a  dam  a^ 
its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  second  irrigation  thus  produced.  This  at  least  is  con- 
sidered by  that  traveller'  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resemble  the  artificial  tanks  which  at  pre- 
sent abound  in  India,  but  to  the  first  irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary. §  This 
canal,  however,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  depositions  of  earth  brought  by 
the  Nile  have  elevated  the  surface  of  the  whole  Faioom,  which,  though  displaying 
traces  of  its  former  fertility  has  by  the  circumstances  now  specified,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  former  extent  All 
the  villages  in  it  except  four,  pay  a  fixed  tiitn,  independent  of  what  is  |  PM«iitriHid. 
due  at  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  financial  arrangement  must  be  very  |  **** 
ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  in  consequence  of  the  great  expense 
at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  rendered  this  country  habitable.     At  the  entrance 

•  Abdollatif.  p.  204. 

t  Compare  Pococke,  Description,  i.  p.  39—393.    D'Anville,  M€m.  p.  138.    Larchcr,  Hero- 
dotus, ii.  362-^366. 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  169.  ^  Behoni's  Ntmtiye,  vol.  ii.  p.  150—152. 
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of  the  Faiooro  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet-el-Faiooro,  (the  word  Medtneh 
signifying  ^^  the  City;")  near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  JltsinStm     These 
ruins  contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this  place  and  at  the  pyramids, 
and  many  of  them  are  seen  among  the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Mc^dineb  is 
built.     In  this  town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stnffi;  of 
oil  and  rose  water.     The  last  article  supplies  the  immense  consumption  which  takes 
place  among  the  great  people  who  keep  their  divans  covered  with  it,  and  are  m  the 
habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.     Wines  also  are  made,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
formerly  produced  in  this  Arsinoitic  district.     In  this  district  was  situated  the  Laby- 
rinth so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  3000  chambers,  one-half 
above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below.    These  have  left  no  correspond- 
innr  marks,  at  least  none  visible  above  ground,  to  render  its  exact  situation  ceitain. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
palace  of  Caroon  are  now  found,  about  three  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lake.     Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall,  fragments  of  columns,  and 
blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.     The  town  is  a  mile  in  circumference.     In  the 
middle  is  the  temple,  which  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  of  a  singular  constrac- 
tion,  different  from  the  Egyptian,  having  probably  been  at  some  period  altered  or  re- 
built.    It  contains  no  hieroglyphics.     Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
situation  of  the  labyrinth.     That  traveller  visited  some  other  ruins  of  ancient  Greek 
towns,  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     He  found  among  tho  blocks  some  fiag- 
ments  of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture.     When  the  sand  is  re- 
moved, the  roofs  of  habitations  are  found,  with  their  wooden  materials  in  a  state  of 
preservation.     This  traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth  might  perhaps 
be  discovered  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove  the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  states 
that  several  ancient  remuns  are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water,  that  many  oi 
them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  annually  accumulating  depositions  from  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  brought  by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  discoyery.*     All  along  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  this  traveller  found  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of  beau^ful  co- 
lours, of  white  marble  and  of  granite.     The  Faioom  contains  a  town  called  Fedmin- 
el-Eumois,  or  ^'  the  Place  of  Churches,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  once  consisted  of 
300  Christian  churches,  which  the  Mahometans  converted  into  a  town.     One  part 
of  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  other  by  Copts,  who  live  on  very  tolerant 
terms  with  one  another;  but  the  latter  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  educat- 
ing their  children. 

Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  also  Benisoef,  where  there  is  a  roanniacture 
of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  is  ele- 
vated above  the  adjoining  lands;  Ansana,  or  Ensineh,  where  the  statues  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  have  given  rise  to  a  notion  among  the  Ambs  that  homan 
bodies  had  been  petrified;!  McUavi,  a  prettily  situated  town,  which  annually  esports 
400,000  sacks  of  wheat;  and  Momfaloot,  known  for  its  manufactures. 

At  the  town  of  Sahoodi  is  the  beginning  of  the  caverns  of  the  Tbd)aid. 
These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the  anchorets,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, retired.  They  have  an  extent  of  fifly-six  miles;  and  the  hieroglyphics  fbcnd 
in  them  prove  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  th«r 
marble  from  this  place  at  a  very  remote  period. 

Ancient  The  grottos,  near  the  city  of  Sioot,  contain  very  curious  antique 

pamtmgs*  paintings  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  city,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Said,  is  the  resort  of  the  caravans  of  Nubia.  Its  vicinity,  and  that  of  Abooliah, 
produce  the  best  opium.  | 

Among  the  other  villages,  we  remark  on  the  east  bank  Gau-Shenki^h,  which  has 
succeeded  to  Anteopolis.  Here  was  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Anteus.  The 
porch  still  remains,  which  is  supported,  according  to  Norden,  by  columns,  and  yshkb 

« 

•  Belzoni,  voL  iL  p,  161—163.  |  YakooU,  Not  ct  Extraits,  p.  245. 

t  Notices  et  Extr.  t  ii.  p.  434. 
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appears  to  be  of  one  stone,  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  This  splen- 
did work  now  forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable,  where  the  Turks  keep  their  flocks. 
Akmioy  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  |  AkmSm. 
Shemmis  or  PanopoUa*  Ancient  ruins  are  found  here  on  the  outside  of  the  present 
town.  Abulfeda  mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  astonishing  size,  which  he 
ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient  monuments.  Mere  fragments,  however, 
are  all  that  now  remain.  The  modem  town  is  handsome;  very  commercial,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It  has  a  regular  and  strict  police,  and 
its  territory  is  fertile  in  all  sorts  of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  large  town  of  |  mcAahi. 
Mcshi^h.     Here  all  the  boats  which  go  from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  ca- 
taracts to  Cairo,  stop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Seventeen  mUes  to  the  south-east  of  Meshi6h,  we  find  Djirdj6h,  the  |  i^diima; 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  lately  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 
bishop.     The  city  is  modem,  and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  convent  dedicated 
to  St.  George.*    It  has  public  buildings  and  squares,  but  no  monumepts.     It  is  a 
place  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile. 

Denderah  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but  travellers  visit  |  Deadmh. 
it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins  found  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  it.    Bruce,  Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  it  with  the 
ancient  Tenii^a.  * 

The  remains  of  three  temples  still  exist.     The  largest  is  in  a  singularly  |  iti  tempiM. 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enormous  masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are 
so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just  proportions.     It  is  the  first  and 
most  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending  the  Nile,  and  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of  a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.     From  the  superi* 
ority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandriab  library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical 
society  of  the  Museum.     Here,  Denon  thought  himself  m  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.     The  columns  which  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
divided  into  four  rows.     Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surrounded  with  columns  with 
square  capitals;  the  shafts  and  every  part  of  the  wall  are  closely  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  figures  in  basso-relievo.     On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal  head  of  the 
goddess  Isis,  with  cow's  ears,  with  a  simple  and  almost  smiling  expression.     The 
ceiling  contains  the  zodiac,  inclosed  by  two  female  figures,  which  extend  from  one 
side  of  it  to  the  other.     The  walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments^ 
each  containing  figures  of  deities,  and  priests  in  the  act  of  ofiering,  or  immolating 
victims.     On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  village  which  is  now  de* 
sorted  and  in  ruins-f 

As  for  the  sodiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high  |  ThezodiM^ 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary  has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  | 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes,  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bending  to  the  east.  At  the 
elbow  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea,  stands  Eenneh,  the  ancient  Cenopozisy  a  town  which 
once  carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Cosseir.  According  to  Irwin,  an  English 
traveller,  this  city,  which  is  still  of  considerable  size,  retains  traces  of  many  ancient 
customs.  In  the  funeral  processions,  the  women  dance  to  the  sound  of  Remaimofia- 
dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.  The  festivals  here,  as  in  the  ***^  «««^ 
Sa'fd  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night,  and  on  the  river.  They  are  concluded 
with  a  drama,  partaking  a  little  of  a  mythological  character.  The  dancing  women 
plunge  almost  naked  into  the  water,  where  they  swim  about  like  so  many  nymphs  or 
naiads.  § 
Kefl  seems  to  be  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  city  of  Eopt  or  Eoptos,  |  Kefi. 

•  Denon,  Voyages,  i.  p.  304.    Sonnini,  ii.  p.  375.         f  Bclzon's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  52—57. 

t  Visconfi  in  Larchers  Herodotus. 

%  Irwin's  Journey  to  the  Red  Sea.    Compare  with  Somini,  Denon,  and  others. 
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from  which  some  authors  derive  the  appellation  ghren  to  the  Coptic  natioiL*  hilj 
that  country  the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  vessels  of  light  and  porous  claj,  whkd 
by  allowing  the  water  slowly  to  transude  so  as  to  keep  up  an  external  eTapontioa, 
communicate  a  refreshing  coohiess  to  that  which  remains.  These  are  used  througa 
the  whole  of  Egypt. 

The  village  of  Luxor,  that  of  Kamak,  and  some  oihers  on  the  eastern  bank^cofi- 
tain  more  ruins.     The  case  is  the  same  with  the  western  side.  Savary,  Bruce,  Nor* 
den,  Browne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration  of  the  ancirat  rains  of 
Ririiu  of        I  these  places.     New  researches  have  proved  that  they  belong  to  aodeot 
iiiebef.         I  xhebes,  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates,  known  to  Homer,  and  wiiicb  ins 
400  Egyptian  stadia  in  circumference.!     Diodorus,  who  speaks  of  Thebes  as  of  a 
city  already  in  ruins,  takes  particular  notice  of  four  principal  temples.    He  speaks 
of  sphinxes,  colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrances,  porticoes,  pyramidal  gateways, 
and  stones  of  astonishing  magnitude  which  entered  into  their  structure.    lo  the  (i^ 
scription  given  by  the  travellers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded  them, 
these  monuments  cannot  be  mistaken.     Browne  telb  us.  thaf  there  reinamfour 
immense  temples,  yet  not  so  magnificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as 
those  of  Denderah."     "  It  is  surprising,"  says  Norden,  "  how  well  the  gilding,  lie 
ultramarine,  and  various  other  colours,  still  preserve  their  brilliancy."    He  speaks 
also  of  a  colonnade  of  which  thirty-two  columns  are  still  standing,  of  platfonns,  p»> 
served  galleries)  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  represented  is  lus 
plates,  and  which  he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  that  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  that  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  his  account  of  the  temple  of  Menmoo. 
Templet.        |      No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  wonders  of  anti- 
quity, both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number  and  their  gigantic  size.    Their  fons, 
proportions,  and  construction,  are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitude.   The 
forests  of  enormous  columns,  towering  high  above  the  palm  trees  of  the  countir, 
with  their  capitals  gracefully  adorned  with -the  lotusy  and  the  shafts  covered  with  ona- 
mental  figures,  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  miles  in  length,  the  colossi  placed  at  the 
numberless  ghtes,  all  produce  a  most  bewildering  impression  on  the  miod  of  the 
admiring  traveller.     The  temple  of  Tentyra,  being  in  high  preservation,  pleases  b/ 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  sculpture  ;  but  at  Thebes  the  mind  is  lost  in^ 
mass  of  colossal  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  its 
whole  attention.     On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Kamak,  and  Luxor,  amidst  tho 
multitude  of  the  temples  there  are  no  tombs  ;  these  are  confmed  to  the  west  haat 
An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under  one  of  the  buried  statues  nearly  of  the  sbipe 
of  those  which  are  now  in  use,  though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  lain  there 
since  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  the  superstitioDS 
to  save  them  from  destruction.  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  others,  have  been  busily  emplop 
in  uncovering  and  carrying  away  specimens  of  these  antique  remains,  sucJi  as 
Tombiuid        sphiuxcs,  obelisks,  and  statues.     On  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Goor- 
mummy  piu.      ^q^,^  Mcdiuet  Aboo,  and  Behan-el-Malook,  are  numberless  tombs  in  the 
form  of  subterranean  excavations,  and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the  state 
of  mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  and  other  ancient^'*' 
riosities.     These  have  been  the  subjects  of  ardent  research;  and  the  trade ««'^" 
ging  for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has  been  resorted  to  by  ""'"?^ 
Arabs  belonging  to  the  place.     The  tombs  and  mummies  of  persons  o(  c(m 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  people,  by  the  care  and  cxp«D^ 
displayed  in  preparing  them ;  and  from  the  state  in  which  they  are  found  manji? 
resting  conclusions  are  drawn  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  ^^^^^j 
Egyptians,  who  employed  their  wealth  in  nothing  more  lavishly  than  in  their  dwo« 
disposing  of  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  kindred.  K'tiitions 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or  traces  of  ancient  human  "^'^.^j^ 
are  met  with 
valued  by 


ith  ;  but  at  Medinet  Aboo  there  are  not  only  Propylaa,  and  ^^"^P^^^^ 
the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling  houses  which  seem  to  point  out  that  p 


•  MTichaeUB  ad  Abulfedam,  not.  155,  p.  73,    Hartmann,  Edritt  Africa,  P.  Sl^  SSO, 
t  Account  of  Thebes  in  the  description  de  TEgypte.    Monumens,  vol  u* 
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have  been  once  a  roytd  refiidbnce.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  with  octagonal  columns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  so  completely  unique 
in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consider  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found  in  wooden  cases  shaped 
like  the  human  body.  These  belonged  to  persons  superior  to  the  lowest 
rank,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linen  in  which 
the  body  had  been  wrapped.  The  mummies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  found  with- 
out any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.  These  differ  from  the 
former  also  in  being  often  accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  on  which  Belzoni 
supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  simi- 
lar account  was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent.  The  cases  are  generally 
of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very  different  from  one  another  with  respect  to  plainness 
or  ornament.  Sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer  one« 
Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia  are  oflen  found  round  the  body,  and  sometimes 
lumps  of  asphaltum,  as  much  as  two  pounds  in  weight  The  case  is  covered  with  a 
cement  resembUng  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are  cast. 
The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on  which  are  hie- 
roglyphics and  figures  of  green.  The  tombs  of  the  better  classes  are 
highly  magnificent,  consisting  of  different  apartments  adorned  with  figures 
representing  the  different  actions  of  Ufe,  such  as  agricultural  operations,  religious 
ceremonies,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions,  these  last  being  generally  predominant. 
Their  paintings,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  contain  numerous  articles 
illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians.  Small  idols  are  found  lying  about, 
and  sometimes  vases  containing  the  intestines  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked 
clay  painted,  some  few  of  alabaster ;  there  is  much  pottery  besides,  and  many  wooden 
vessels.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  No  in- 
struments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.  This  gentleman  only  found  an  arrow 
with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one  end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.  Figures 
of  the  scarabeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyptians,  are  some- 
times foimd  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  antico,  and  other  materieds. 

From  the  garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  sometimes  wrapped,  it 
appears  that  hnen  manufactures  were  brought  to  equal  perfection  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  they  are  now  among  us.*     They  understood  the  tanning  of 
leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  found.     Some  of  the  leather  is  stained  with  various 
colours,  and  embossed.     The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them  in  a 
state  of  great  perfection.    They  knew  how  to  ca^cSpper,  as  well  as  how 
to  form  it  into  sheets.  A  few  specimens  of  varnishing  are  found  which  show 
that  this  art  and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  perfection,  that  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be  any  where  imitated.  Id  the  art  of  painting  they 
were  a  little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  relief  by  shading;  but  their  colours,  par- 
ticularly the  red  and  green,  are  well  disposed,  and.  produce  a  splendid  effect,  espe- 
cially by  candle  light.]*    Their  drawings  ar6  always  in  profile.     Some  drawings  are 
found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on  the  walls,  and  others  in  difierent  stages  of  their 
execution.     Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed  by  learners,  and  after- 
wards corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with  a  different  coloured  chalk. — This 
gentleman  saw  in  some  brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  |  ArehUeetore. 
Uiat  the  Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key-stone,  though 
their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in  the  construction  of  their  lai^e  temples, 
led  them  in  these  buildings  to  neglect  the  arch.;]!    Their  sculptures  are  executed  in 
four  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone  which  is  comparatively  soft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone, 
breccia,  and  granite.    This  last  is  more  finely  polished  than  it  could  be  by  our  pre- 
sent tools. 

The  Arabs  of  Goornoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  in  the  entrance  I  j^  j^„^ 
of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place  of  convenient  dimensions,  and  |  of  ooonrao. 
shut  up  the  entrance  between  them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole  to 

*  Bolzoni's  N«mtive>  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  371.  *  Ibid.  p.  9^^ 
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creep  through.  Here  their  shoop,  as  well  as  themselves  are  housed.  They  s^ 
lamps  of  sheep's  tallow  :  the  walls  are  black  like  chimneys,  and  human  bones  %£ 
pieces  of  mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They  live  almost  nak-r 
their  children  entirely  so.  They  are  oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulat.n. 
wealth,  yet  are  reconciled  by  custom  to  their  situation,  and  on  the  whole  haj»]y. 
Their  women  are  very  ambitious  of  such  jewellery  as  beads,  coral,  and  pieces  &' 
coin,  and  look  down  with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.  A  mat,  a  few  earthen  poL«, 
and  a  grinding  stone,  are  all  the  household  furniture  they  require.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly expert  in  the  art  of  cheating  strangers,  which  constitutes  the  height  of  thej 
ReMrcbeior  virtuc  and  a  great  part  of  their  industry.* — ^The  researches  of  Mt,  Bci- 
Bdzoiu.  zoni  have  had  the  effect  of  cnricliing  the  British  Museum  with  some 

interesting  specimens  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  among  which  are  a  fine  ob^isk  froii: 
the  island  of  Phila)^  and  a  colossal  bust  called  younger  Menmon.  The  model  which 
he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  particularly  gratifjring  to  aotiquaiian  curiosity. 
While  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  made  moulds  of  every  individual  sculptured  figure,  aid 
other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  built  on  the  rame  scale  as  the  original,  witk 
fac  similes  of  all  its  contents  executed  with  correctness  in  form,  relief,  and  colouring. 
It  is  seen  by  candle  light,  and  gives  precisely  the  same  effect  with  the  original  exca- 
vation. 

2^,^^  ^  I  The  ancient  Hermonthis  is  represented  by  the  village  of  Erment.  k 
Hemonchii.  |  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a  very  good  state  of  presena- 
tion,  and  the  paintings  of  which  represent,  among  other  animals,  the  girafie,  an  ani- 
mal at  present  unknown  in  Egypt-I  A  learned  discussion  has  recently  confinned 
d'Anville's  conjecture,  according  to  which  the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the 
modem  town  of  £sneh,;|:  where  a  temple  of  very  high  antiqui^  is  found.  This  tovra 
situated  on  a  height  where  vegetation  is  supported  by  artificial  irrigation,  was  (Ti- 
riched  by  the  residence  of  some  Mameluke  beys,  who  spent  here  the  money  wfaicli 
they  extorted  from  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbourhood.  Esneh  displays  more 
luxury,  and  a  more  refined  industry,  than  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Egypt.  Amons 
other  things,  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  cotton  stuf&  and  shawls  called  Malayclu 
much  used  in  Egypt,  are  manufactured  here.  The  caravan  firom  Sennaar  brio^s 
hither  also  the  different  articles  of  its  commerce,  particularly  gum  arabic,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, and  ivory.     Wood  in  this  place  is  extremely  rare. 

GftfciM  or  i  Esneh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt.  But  a  litde  higher  up  we  fine 
siy^ii.  I  some  interesting  ruins.  At  Elythia  there  are  two  caverns,  contaiiliag  a 
great  number  of  paintings,  representing  the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  particularly  the  faA)us  fornas  of  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  iii>- 
plements.§  At  Edfoo  is  a  large  temple,  the  corridors  and  mysterious  passages  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  forming  a  haifoour,  we  find  the 
ruins  of  Ombos  on  a  hiU  called  Koom-Ombos.  In  the  great  temple,  some  paindo£> 
which  have  not  been  finished  show  that  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  drawings 
the  same  geometrical  methods  with  the  modems.  They  divided  the  surface  ioto 
small  squares, — a  method  which  they  also  no  doubt  employed  in  geography.  || 
RoinioT  '  Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Syenk^  consisting 

&jtnL  q£  some  granite  columns,  and  an  old  square  building,  with  openings  at 

top*  The  researches  made  here  have  not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savaiy,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians,  where,  with  some  dig- 
ging, the  ancient  well  might  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  image  of  the  sun 
was  reflected  entire  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  lat  24^  6'  23"  of  north 
latitude.  If  this  place  was  formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished 

*  Belzoni,  vol.  i.  p.  391—282. 

t  Account  of  Hermonthis  by  M.  Jomard,  in  the  Description  de  I'Egypte,  Mmnnnem*  to).  I 
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But  we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations  made  by  the  ancients, 
which  have  conferred  so  much  celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno- 
mon, is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  th^  visible  diameter  of  that  luminary, 
which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the  northern 
margin  of  the  son's  disc  should  reach  the  zenith  of  Syen6  on  the  day  of  the  summer 
solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  object.  N0W9  in  the  second 
contury,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
was  23**  49'  25".  If  we  add  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  which  is  15^  tn"^  wq^find 
for  the  northern  margin  24^  Sf  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  latitude  of 
Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  23^  28'  the  northem  hmb 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Syen^  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious  reason  for  admitting  a  greater 
diminution  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by  real  astrono- 
mical observations  of  the  most  exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syen6 
is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science 
seem  to  have  believed.* 

Syen6,  which,  under  so  many  different  masters,  has  been  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  confused  mixture  of  monuments  which,  even  in  the 
destinies  of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  us  of  human  instabiUty.  Here  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  are  found  half 
buried  under  the  drifting  sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  the  Romans  and 
the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains  of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found, 
attesting  that  the  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of  modem  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatoi^ies  on  this  spot.  But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  pre- 
sents a  still  more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  granite 
of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite,  a  term  applied  to  those  rocks  which 
differ  from  granite  in  containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty  terraces, 
shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majesti- 
cally his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from  which  the  obeUsks 
and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
and  still  remaining  attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious  and 
patient  efiforts  of  human  art.  On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hieroglyphic 
sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  deities,  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which  more  than  any  other  has  identified  itself  with  the  country  which 
it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  engraved  the  records  of  its  glory  on  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally  skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  de- 
licious islands  covered  with  palms,  date  trees,  mulberries,  acacias,  and  napecas,  has 
merited  the  appellation  of  "  the  Tropical  Gardens."  The  one  called 
El-Sag,  opposite  to  Syen6,  is  the  ElephaiUine  of  the  ancients;  while  the 
ancient  PAt/ce  is  recognised  in  the  £1-Heif  of  the  modems.  Both  of  them,  especi- 
ally the  latter,  filled  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other  monuments,! 
attest  the  ancient  civilization  of  which  they  must  have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  prol>able  that  the  two  names  of  Phila  and  Elephantine  are  origi- 
nally one,  for  Fil  in  these  Oriental  languages,  signifies  an  elephant,  and 
these  islands,  fertiUzed  by  the  deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  must,  in  ancient 
times;  have  attracted  elephants  by  their  rich  vegetation.  This  ingenious  conjecture 
explains  the  reason  why  Herodotus  has  not  named  Phila  in  describing  Elq>httntiney^ 
60  as  to  give  the  idea  Uiat  he  placed  it  to  the  south  of  the  first  cataract     It  explains 
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the  posBtbilitj  of  a  former  kingdom  of  Elephantine,  a  kingdom  which  could  not  b^ 
confined  to  a  single  island  1400  yards  long  and  400  broad.  JuUus  Africanus  bear> 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  duration.  The  Augustine  history  speaks  of  a  king  • 
Thebes,  an  ally  of  Zenqbia.  These  facts,  taken  altogether,  show  that  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  retreat  of  small  and  almost  indf- 
pendent  states. 

Shores  of  the  From  the  ever  memorable  scenes  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  "wb  cro«« 
lied  sm.  narrow  gorges  and  sterile  plains  covered  with  sand,  where  even  the  ser- 

pent  and  the  lizard  cannot  find  subsistence ;  and  where  no  bird  dares  to  extend  lu5 
flight, — and  arrive  at  the  no  less  arid  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  coasts  of  this  sea 
are  rich  in  coral,  madrepores,  and  sea  sponges.  Among  the  reefs  of  coral  is  found 
coMeEr.  I  the  port  of  Cosseir.  The  town  of  this  name  is  only  a  collection  of  old 
houses,  and  large  storehouses  occupied  from  time  to  time  by  the  caravans,  but  with- 
out any  fixed  inhabitants.  It  labours  under  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  only  pro- 
duce of  the  vicinity  is  the  coloquintida.* 

But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  lying  between  this  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  not  equally  sterile  in  every  part 
Mr.  Irwin,  who  travelled  from  Eenn6  to  Cairo  by  a  road  which  passes  obliquely  the 
northern  part  of  this  desert,  found  by  the  sides  of  frightful  ravines  and  black  chasms, 
some  valleys  in  which  acacia  bushes,  covered  with  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  fizr- 
nished  a  delightful  shade  to  the  timid  antelope.  Some  tuf\s  of  wild  wheat,  a  dale 
tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto  called  to  mind  the  old  anchorets,  who  chose  in  these  sdn 
tudes  to  relinquish  their  intercourse  with  a  perverse  world.  Two  similar  verdant 
spots  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  nearer  to  Suez  than  Cosseir,  co]}> 
tain  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  surrounded  with  hand^ 
some  orchards  of  date  trees,  olives,  and  apricots.  The  first  of  these 
convents  has  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  white  wine.")* 

cicyoTSuex.  |  A  route  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  town  »> 
tuated  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The  port  of  Suez  has  only  a  bad  quay  at  which 
small  boats  can  scarcely  land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  the  inhabitants  have  is  one  brackish  spring. 
The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  but  they  are  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  wanting  in  this  wretched  place,  which  is  situated  in  a  parched  sandy  plain, 
about  a  league  from  the  roadstead.  The  fortress  is  of  a  piece  with  the  town,  con- 
sisting  of  some  towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 

In  the  most  southerly  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  latitude  of  Assouan  or  Syeoe, 
The  ineient  is  thc  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Berenice,  delightfully  situated  in  a  plain 
"•■^'***  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.     Its  niins 

are  still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses  is  nearly  covered  by 
the  sand.  The  temple  is  built  of  sofl  calcareous  stone,  and  sandstone.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  found  it  adorned  with  Egyptian  sculpture,  well  executed  in  basso-relievo,  and 
carried  away  a  tablet  of  breccia  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.  The  soil  of 
the  plain  is  sandy,  but  appears  susceptible  of  cultivation  for  pasture  and  odier  pur- 
poses. It  contains  some  bushes  which  make  good  firewood.  Mr.  Belzoni  caJcn- 
lated  from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  ruins  and  the  size  of  the  houses,  that  this  sea- 
port had  contained  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  with  a 
northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by  nature. 

EiMiaid  I  Not  far  from  this  place  are  the  famous  mountains  of  emeralds,  the 
"'****"'*"^  I  highest  of  which  is  called  Zubara,  and  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Belzoni.  The  present  pasha  of  Egypt  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  eme- 
rald mines,  and  had  about  fifiy  men  employed  as  miners  in  the  year  1818,  but  the 
mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  ancients.  The  miners  were  exposed 
to  great  inconvenience  and  risk,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  caravans  fix)m 
the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days  journey.     From  the  negligence  of  the  pur- 


•  Dubois.Aym^  dans  la  Description  de  PEf^yptc,  i.  p.  193,  194. 
t  Sicard,  Cartes  dc»  deserts  de  la  Th(^baide,  aux  environs  des  i 
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vcyors  it  was  oRen  late  in  arriving ;  and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  These  miners  sometimes  rose  against  their  leaders 
and  kilied  them.  The  old  excavations  consisted  of  low  galleries  much  obstructed 
with  rubbishy  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roof.  The  passages 
wcDVvery  far  into  the  mountain,  along  the  strata  of  mica  and  of  marble,  and  eme- 
ralds were  found  at  a  great  distance  from  the  surfacCi  and  chiefly  at  the  place  where 
two  marble  strata  enclosing  the  mica  between  them,  met  one  another. 

The  deserts  of  eastern  Egjrpt  are  inhabited  by  some  tribes  of  Arabs,  |  Anb  tribes. 
who  call  themselves  its  sovereigns.  Those  who  occupy  the  countries  between 
the  isthmus  and  the  vallej  of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or 
Antonis,  which  to  us  seems  a  corruption  of  Saint  Antony,  whose  name  was  given 
to  a  part  of  these  deserts.  The  tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the 
Hooatal,  who  occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez;  the  Mahazch,  who 
live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Antony ;  and  the  Be- 
ni-Wasell  who  live  in  the  latitude  of  Monfaloot  and  Minieb.  All  these  Arabs  are 
enemies  to  the  Ababdehi  who  rule  ever  all  the  deserts  from  Cosseir  to  a  distant  part 
of  Nubia. 

In  the  topography  of  Egypt  we  must  include  the  oases^  which  have  |  iiieOJiBei. 
always  formed  a  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo,  gives  an  excellent  definition  of  the 
word  oasis.  '^  This,"  says  he, ''  is  the  name  given  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  inhabited  cantons,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  vast  deserts,  in  which  they 
resenible  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean."  The  Arabs  call  them  Ooadeh, 
and  in  a  Coptic  dictionary  we  are  told  that,  in  the  Coptic  language,  that  word  sig- 
nifies an  inhabited  place.*  There  are  three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which  this  name 
is  particularly  applied.  The  term  oasis  is  somewhat  ambiguous  from  being  indis- 
criminately used  to  signify  either  one  of  these  islands,  or  a  collection  of  them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  the  ancients  are  each  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spots  generally  separated  by  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.     These 
places  have,  like  Egypt  itself,  been  described  in  very  opposite  colours  by  difierent 
writers.     The  Greeks  called  them  '*  the  islands  of  the  blessed,"  {Mttztt^m  y«r«f,) 
and  they  certainly  appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  for  days  been 
traversing  the  parched  and  sterile  desert.     But  the  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated 
countries  have  habitually  viewed  them  with  horror.     They  were  often  assigned  as 
places  of  banishment     They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  described  by  grave  wri- 
ters in  terms  unusually  poetic,  and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal  according  to 
the  prevalent  bent  of  the  respective  authors.     Even  the  physical  delineations  of  them 
have  oflen  laboured  under  essential  errors.     Their  physical  character,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chiefly  derived  from  subterranean  springs, 
by  means  of  which  vegetation  is  created  and  maintained,  and  a  vegetable  mould 
formed.     The  springs  are  accounted  for  by  the  high  lands  with  which  these  oases 
are  universally  surrounded.     Wells  are  often  dug  to  a  depth  of  300  and  sometimes 
500  feet,  and  the  water  is  drawn  up  from  them  for  irrigation.     M.  Maillet,  in  de- 
scribing these  spots,  allows  his  imagination  to  be  so  far  deceived  by  what  he  knew 
of  the  Faioom,  as  to  say  that  these  oases  are  watered  by  canals  connected  with  the 
Nile.     Their  fertility  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated.     Strabo  mentions  the 
superiority  of  their  wine  ;  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  the  luxuriance  of  the  palm-trees  ; 
and  Yansleb,  the  Dominican  traveller,  states  that  they  exported  sweeter  and  finer 
dried  dates  than  were  to  be  found  any  where  else.     Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  states 
that,  in  one  of  them,  he  passed  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  acacias  far  exceeding  in 
size  any  he  had  ever  seen,  the  trunks  of  some  of  them  measuring  more  than  seven- 
teen feet  in  circumference.! 

The  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  south  and  the  east,  is  formed    The  omt 
of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  which  lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the    ^^ 
course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Eg3rpt  on  the 
west   These  patches  of  firm  land  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deserts  of  twelve 

*  LangUi,  Voyaj^e  de  Homemum,  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  243,  &c. 

t  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone's  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  1822,  p.  44. 
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or  fourteen  hours  walk;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  oasis  is  neatly  106  miles. 
the  greater  proportion  consisting  of  a  desert    M.  Poncet  visited  it  in  1698.     He 
sajs  it  contains  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its  pahn  groves  exhibe 
a  perpetual  verdure.     According  to  a  mere  recent  account,  it  contains  figyptiaa 
ruins  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    *The  principal  town  is  called  £J-Kar* 
Temple  of        %^^*     Here  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  beautifully  situated  in  the  mids 
EkKatgeh.        of  a  rich  gTovo  of  palm  trees.f    The  temple  stands  east  and  west,  and 
a  rich  cornice  runs  all  round  the  top.     The  front  is  covered  with  colossal  figures  and 
hieroglyphics.     There  are  several  chambers  still  entire,  containing  hieroglyphk^  is 
stucco,  with  marks  of  red  and  blue  paint ;  but  the  roof  of  a  great  part  has  &llen  ic 
It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a  triple  wall ;  each  wall  had  its  propyloo  or  door- 
way,  and  these  are  all  standing.     One  of  the  propyla  is  covered  over  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  consisting  of  a  long  rescript,  published  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  respecting 
a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  and  other  Egyptian  territories.^ 
Haerapoifc      |      Near  £1-Kargeh  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis,  or  cemetery,  con- 
taining 200  or  300  buildings  of  unbumed  brick,  chiefly  of  a  square  shape,  and 
each  surmounted  by  a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  the  graves  of 
sheiks.     One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has  been  used  at  one  time  as  a 
Christian  church,  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  walL     8ir  A. 
£dmonstone  found  them  to  be  vety  different  in  form  from  any  other  cemeteries  tbat 
he  had  seen,  and  represents  in  a  plate  the  general  aspect  of  this  curious  group  of 
buildings.§    At  distances  of  a  few  miles  some  other  remains  of  ancient  temples  are 
found.     This  whole  oasis  has  always  been,  and  still  is  dependent  on  £gypt.    It 
serves  as  a  place  of  r^reshment  for  the  caravans,  being  on  the  route  from  Abysnnia 
and  from  Darfoor  to  £gypt.     Its  distance  from  Egypt  is  five  days  journey,  by  the 
route  from  the  Faioom  to  the  Great  Oasis,  and  about  two  days  journey  west  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.     Bf  r.  Belzoni  found  in  the  aidjoimag  de- 
sert about  thirty  tumuli,  some  large  enough  to  contain  100  corpses :  he  supposes 
them  to  "contain  the  bodies  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  Cambyses  which  was  s^it  to 
conquer  the  Ammonii  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  who  were  left  to  perish  m  the 
desert,  in  consequence  of  being  betrayed  by  their  guides.     But  tlmt  is  a  mere  sar- 
mise.     The  question  naturally  arises.  What  set  of  people  can  we  suppose  to  have 
so  far  interested  themselves  about  these  unfortunates  as  to  give  them  intement,  and 
collect  stones  over  their  graves?  Edmonstone  considers  them  as  natural  hillocks. 
WeitemOtib.  |      At  the  distance  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Oasis,  there  is 
another  which  was  never  visited  by  any  European  before  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  ISIB, 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Arabian  geographer  excepting  Olympf- 
odorus.     The  chief  town  of  that  Oasis  is  El»Cazar,  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocks  rising  abruptly  behind  it,  and  encircled  by  exten- 
sive gardens  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  trees.    It  contains  a  strong  sulphureous 
chalybeate  spring,  on  which  the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are  some  mommy 
pits  in  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  recks.     A  few  miles  from  £1- 
Cazar  are  the  remaias  of  a  temple  called  Daer-al-Hadjar,  very  much 
choked  up  with  sand,  like  other  Egyptian  antiquities.     But  some  chambers,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  blackened  with  tiie  lamps  of  the  ancient  worshippers,  are 
accessible,  and  their  roof  is  still  entire.     This  oasis  contains  in  all  twelve  vittagcs. 
The  climate  is  extremely  variable  in  winter.     The  rains  are  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant, though  some  seasons  pass  without  any.     Violent  winds  are  frequent,  aad  the 
khamseen  in  May  and  June  is  severely  felt.     The  plague  is  unknown,  but  intermit- 
tent fevers  are  common  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer.    The  soil  ts  a  very  red 
light  earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly  bariey  and  rice. 
The  inhabitants  are  Bedouins.     They  are  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbery  or  Mogrebbin  Arabs.    From  this  to  TripoU  is  thirty  days'  journey  of  ten 

*  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  zxi.  p.  163. 

t  KdmonstoRe's  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  £|^'P^- 

^  Ibid.  p.  74—98.    Classical  Joumil,  No.  45  and  46. 

i  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  p.  108, 109. 
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lOurs  each.  Lions  and  hymram  are  not  uncommon.  At  a  village  called 
iellata,  indigo  is  manufactured.  The  dry  plant  is  put  into  an  earthem 
ar  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  round  and  worked  till  the  colour  is  pressed  out  Thn 
iquor  is  then  strained  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar,  where  it  is  left  for 
iight  or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured  afterwards  into  a  broad  shallow  hole  in 
he  sandy  which  absorbs  the  water,  anid  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes.  It  is  one 
>f  the  few  manufactures  which  the  pasha  of  Egypt  has  not  monopolized.  This 
A^e8tem  oasis  is  connected  with  the  great  oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of  rooun- 
ains,  with  a  table  land  on  the  top,  along  which  travellers  proceed  from  the  one  to  the 
3ther.  The  elevation  of  this  table  land  makes  it  comparatively  cold.  In  the  course 
>f  this  track  are  found  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  called  £na- 
oioor.  The  inhabitants  have  some  vague  reports  about  other  oases  to  the  west  and 
to  the  north,  which,  however,  are  otherwise  alike  unknown  to  them  and  to  geogra* 
^ers. 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  little  frequented;  Ptolemy  |  Little ouia. 
makes  its  latitude  2S^  25'.  Such  is  the  position,  probably,  of  its  principal  place. 
This  oasis  produces  the  best  dates  known  in  Egypt.  According  to  Browne,  it  is  a 
kind  of  head  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  or  western  Arabs,  who  extend  as  far  as 
Fezzan,  and  even  to  Tripoli.  Towards  Uie  isthmus  of  Suez,  there  is  |  ouctiatbe 
an  oasis  called  Eorayn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  contains  |  ^*'*'™  ^^'^ 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  ivith  their  gardens,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same 
direction  is  Saleheyd,  another  oasis  shaded  by  a  wood  six  miles  long.  It  contains 
ten  villages  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Egypt,  which  we  have  described  in  a  physical  and  topographic  point 
of  view,  has  in  modem  times  been  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and,  like  all  the  great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at 
the  head  of  the  government  This  situation  did  not  confer  much  authority,  but  was 
very  lucrative.  It  was  an  object  of  keen  solicitation  at  Constantinople,  and  generally 
weU  paid  for  to  the  intriguing  characters  of  the  Seraglio.  The  pasha  held  his  place 
only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt  he  reoeived  great  honours.  He 
presided  over  the  divan  at  public  ceremonies;  yet  was  only  the  idle  spectator  of  the 
act?  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those  military  chiefs  who  held  the  efficient  authority  in 
their  own  hands,  and  even  cUsmissed  the  pashas  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
conduct.  The  Forte  has  repeatedly  submitted  to  this  indignity.  The  pasha  had  a 
feeble  militia  of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and  raw  undisciplined  Amauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the  Grand  Signior,  by  |  itmi  tennm. 
the  multecymSj  a  sort  of  nobility  who  in  Turkey  Proper  are  called  timarioii.  Almost 
all  the  fiefs  of  Egypt  were  till  lately  in  the  hands  of  the  Mameluke  soldiery  and  their 
Beys.  In  its  internal  administration,  Egypt  was  divided  into  twenty-four  provinces, 
called  Kirrais.  The  command  of  the  provinces  was  every  year  distributed  among 
the  Beys.  They  made  their  respective  circuits  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes,  keep 
the  Arabs  in  subjection,  and  maintain  the  police.  The  Bey  possessed  of  most  in- 
fluence generally  resided  at  Cairo,  with  4he  title  of  Sheik-el-Beled,  (Sheik  of  tho 
country.) 

The  revenues  were  of  two  descriptions ;  those  which  belonged  to  the  |  Rcvenao. 
government,  and  those  which  belonged  to  the  Mamelukes.  The  first  comprehended 
the  tnm,  or  terriiorial  tax,  valued^  either  in  money  or  in  produce ;  the  customs,  or 
duties  on  inland  commerce:  the  rent  of  certain  mines;  and  the  kharadj^h,  or  capita- 
tion tax  paid  by  foreigners.  These  revenues  were  charged  with  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  the  surplus  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople;  but  the  dif- 
ferent agents,  from  the  receivers  up  to  the  Beys,  managed  so  well,  that  the  Grand 
Signior  seldom  touched  any  part  of  all  these  imposts.  They  even  charged  to  his 
account,  expenses  incurred  by  repairs  of  buildings  and  canals  which  never  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  revenues  of  the  Beys  were  composed  not  only  of  whatever  they  received  from 
the  villages  assigned  to  them,  but  abo  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless  ways. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew  from  Egypt  in  public  and  private 
revenues,  about  a  nullion  and  a  half  sterlings    lYhile  the  French  were  in  poasesdon 
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of  the  countfy,  they  Taried  from  year  to  year  aeconHng  to  the  state  of  the  wu*  Ge. 
nerai  Reyaier  raluea  them  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  (from 
dS833,333  to  JS1,041,666.) 

VopukiiaB.  I  The  population  of  £gypt  haa  often  been  rated  at  two  millions  and  a 
half:  but  it  has  never  been  numbered,  and  we  do  not  even  know  whether  this  esti- 
mate includes  the  Arabs  who  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  country* 

The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  French  invasion  a 
serious  shock,  from  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  recover.  The  Ar- 
nauts,  or  Albanian  troops  who  came  to  subjugate  the  country  to  the  Turks,  sought 
to  seize  it  as  a  sovereignty  for  themselves*  Egypt  was  distracted  by  numerous  par- 
ties, and  seemed  to  long  for  another  European  invasion.  But  a  pasha  of  energetic 
character  arrived,  who  stuck  at  no  cruelty  or  perfidy  in  the  execution  of  his  pohcj, 
andy  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together  into  his  palace  under  the  pretext  of  an 
entertainment,  put  them  to  the  sword.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
fled  to  Nubia,  where  they  established  themselves  first'  at  Ibrim,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  stand.  Driven  from  that  place  by  the  arms  of  the  pasha,  they  retreated  to 
Dongola  to  the  number  of  500,  where  they  armed  4000  or  5000  negro  slaves,  and 
surrounded  their  city  with  a  wall.  At  their  head  was  Osman  Bey  Bardlisi,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he  ^ould  enter 
Cairo  in  triumph.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  farther  extension 
of  the  warlike  operations  of  the  pasha  Mahomet  Ali,  they  have  been  forced  to  leave 
that  station,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number  by  war  and  hardships,  and 
that  their  slender  remains  had  found  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  where 
their  restless  character  was  Ukely  to  procure  their  speedy  annihilation. 
ett«°"^^raie  I  '^^^^^  famous  Mamelukes,  the  tyrants  of  Egypt,  were,  as  is  well 
ibnwUiiies.  |  known,  military  slaves,  purchased  by  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  to  form  their 
body  guard.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil 
administration,  the  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own  military  organization,  and 
was  always  recruited  in  the  same  manner.  Turkish  merchants  brought  to  Egypt 
slaves  collected  from  diflerent  countries.  Some  were  Germans  and  Russians;  the 
greater  part  were  from  the  Caucasian  countries,  firom  Georgia  and  Circaasia,  and 
were  generally  from  fifteen  to  sevmiteen  years  old.  The  Mameluke  chiefs  always 
purchased  some  of  them.  These  children  were  employed  in  personal  attendance  on 
their  masters,  who  gave  them  an  education  entirely  military.  Each  styled  his  master 
father,  and  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  family. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  services  gave  them  their  freedom,  they  led  bis 
house,  taking  with  them  some  property :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves. 
They  were  always  ready  to  obey  him  and  follow  him  in  war.  The  great  badge  of 
their  liberty  was  permission  to  let  the  beard  grow. 

The  spirit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  the  sentiment  of  parental  afiection.  The 
children  of  Mamelukes  only  succeeded  to  the  personal  efiects  of  their  father,  never  to 
his  rank  and  power.  A  child  reared  by  the  women  in  the  harem  was  an  object  of 
contempt.  Perhaps  that  mode  of  thinking  arose  from  an  observation  verified  by  long 
experience,  that  in  Egypt  foreign  races  degenerate  like  exotic  plants  in  the  second 
or  third  generation. 

In  general,  the  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  lived  like  those  of  the  Osmanhs ;  for 
their  husbands  were  equally  jealous.  But,  as  the  children  could  never  succeed  to 
the  situations  or  the  titles  of  their  fathers,  they  were  less  addicted  to  the  delights  of 
maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dispense  with  the  privilege  of  becoming 
mothers  took  the  requisite  means,  without  attaching  to  the  act  any  notion  of  crimi- 
nality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completely  Turkish  in  its  character  than  under  the 
Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many  of  his  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Signior,  in 
this  respect  resembling  most  other  pashas  placed  in  his  commanding  situation ;  but 
he  does  not  declare  himself  independent.  On  the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sultan's  throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the  Wafaahees, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the  captive  chief  of  that  formidable 
sect  to  Constantinople,  to  give  the  supreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
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For  this  he  received  the  distinguishing  title  of  Khan,  which  carriea  with  it  a  perpetual 
immunity  from  the  risk  of  jadicial  decapitation.  His  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians, 
and  Syrian  cavalry,  and,  like  other  Turkish  armies,  occasionally  prone  to  formidable 
mutinies,  one  of  which  lately  occurred  among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was 
in  the  country,*  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  lawless  disorder,  more 
especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  pasha  to  introduce  European  discipline  and  tactics^  and  it  was  only  on 
abandoning  that  design  that  the  Soldiers  were  appeased,  and  the  pasha's  own  security 
for  power  and  life  restored.  The  energy  of  that  ruler,  has  created  a  greater  degree 
of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  before  existed  in  modem  times.  His  police  is 
vigilant,  and  Europeans  can  consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  those  dangers  and  indignities  which  formerly  rendered  a  journey  through 
Egypt  a  scene  of  perilous  adventure  and  perpetual  suffering.  This  regularity  is  kept 
up  by  a  system  of  summary  justice  in  cases  of  murder,  and  other  lawless  acts.  The 
pasha  encourages  the  introduction  of  European  improvements,  wherever  the  preju- 
dices, and  the  established  and  immediate  interests  of  the  natives  do  not  present  an 
unsurmountable  obstruction :  but  that  is  not  always  the  case  even  in  the  most  civi* 
lized  states.  He  has  introduced  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  the  refining  of  sugar, 
the  making  of  fine  indigo,  and  the  silk  manufactures,  from  which  he  derives  great 
advantage.  He  is  always  inquiring  after  novelties  in  experimental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  economical  arts.  He  is  very  active,  and  constantly  in  motion.  His  leisure 
time  is  mostly  spent  at  Soubra,  a  pleasure-house  furnished  with  delightful  garden?, 
three  miles  from  Cairo,  where  one  of  his  quondam  Mamelukes  who  had  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  recommended  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  his  gene- 
ral intelligence,  occupies  the  situation  of  governor. 

The  Copts  may  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  proprietors  of  Egypt. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that  the  Gauls  did  to  the 
Franks  under  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings.  But  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
have  not  been  amalgamated  into  one  national  body.  The  Arabs  in  their  fierce  into^ 
lerance  reduced  the  unhappy  Greeks  and  Eg3rptiaflB  to  a  state  of  oppression.  They 
thus  forced  them  to  live  separate  from  themselves,  forming  a  different  nation,  ruined, 
and  almost  annihilated.  They  did  not,  however,  peremptorily  insist  on  the  alterna- 
tive of  conversion  or  extermination  and  exile,  as  the  Romish  Christians  did  with  the 
Arabian  Mussulmans  in  Spain;  and  the  talent  for  writing  and  keeping  accounts 
which  the  Copts  possessed  proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  thus  keep- 
ing up  the  existence  of  their  race.  The  Arab,  who  knew  no  art  but  that  of  war,  saw 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  preserving  them.  The  present  number  of  Copts  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  families,  or  according  to  other  data  200,000  souls.  They  are  scat- 
tered partly  over  the  Delta ;  but  they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  Saide 
they  are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  whole  villages.  They  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  mingled  with  the  Persians  lefl  by  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 

According  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travellers,  the  Copts  are 
distinguished  by  a  darker  complexion  than  the  Arabs,  fiat  foreheads,  and 
hair  partaking  of  the  wooUy  character ;  the  eyes  large,  and  raised  at  the  angles ; 
high  cheeks ;  short,  though  not  flat  noses,  wide  unmeaning  mouths,  far  from  the 
nose,  and  surrounded  with  rather  thick  lips ;  thin  beards,  want  of  grace  in  their 
shape,  bandy  legs  ill  adapted  for  agility,  and  long  flat  toes.t 

Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  peculiar  language,  which 
is  still  employed  in  their  worship.  It  is  a  relict  of  the  ahcient  Egyptian, 
mixed  with  some  Arabic  and  Greek  words.  Though  generally  superseded  by  the 
Arabic  in  common  conversation,  it  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  Coptic  town  of  Na- 
gad6h.;{;  Two  dialects  of  this  idiom,  the  Memphitic  or  Bahiritic  and  the  Saidic,  arc 
known  to  us  by  difierent  religious  books  written  in  them :  a  third,  the  Bashmooric, 

•  Relzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  i. 

t  Voyage  de  Denon,  t  i.  p.  136.    Planche,  108.  No.  33.  Wansleb.  Volncy. 

I  InformatioB  from  a  native  Copt«-<»TB. 
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baa  oocamon^d  great  diaeussioiM  among  phBologistfi,  and  tbejr  are  not  yet 
about  its  nature  and  origin.*  The  general  character  of  the  Coptic  language  csr 
siats  in  the  shortness  of  its  words,  which  are  often  monosyllables,  in  the  simplir' 
of  its  grammatical  modifications,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  expressing  genders  ar> 
cases  by  prefixed  syllables,  and  not  by  terminations. f  Compared  with  all  otk' 
known  languages,  it  has  only  been  found  to  have  some  feeble  indications  of  an  a:^ 
cient  connection  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopian*  Without  any  foreign  d€m> 
tion,  or  known  affinities,  it  seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  its  own.  IV 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and  arbitrary  language  for  tb* 
nation,  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  body  to  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours*  The 
Coptic  alphabet,  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greek,  contains  somediancien 
neKKiiM.  I  belonging  to  the  ancient  alphabet  or  alphabets  of  £^pt|— Tbe  Copt^, 
at  first  attached  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Great  Eastern  Greek  Church,  weredn^Kn 
off  by  tiie  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites,  whose  creed  confounds  under  oi» 
the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  rehgioas  ceT^ 
mony,  is  practised  among  them  as  contributing  to  decorum  and  deanUness.  Tt:; 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  gives  himself  out  as  the  successor  of  St  Mark  the  efaD^^ 
list,  whose  body,  or  the  head  at  least,  the  Yenittans.pretend  to  have  remored.  Acute. 
sober,  avaricious,  and  grovelling,  the  Copts  of  the  towns  succe^Bd  in  natters  o; 
business,  and  make  themselves  useful  to  the  ignorant  Mamelukes  and  Turkish  go* 
vomments. 

These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identity  of  this  nation  with  theapcien! 
inhabitants  of  Eg3rpt,  who,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars,  necessarilj  n»n?!' 
Name  of  ^^^^  ^^®  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.    Some  hav?  derived  di^ 

coptt.  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  city  Koptos  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  (lis 

city  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  distinction,  being  only  one  of  the  nine  residencfs 
of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the  term  with  a  Greek  word  signifying  ^^i^* 
cumci8ed.§  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Copts  themselves  would  adoptanickn&in^' 
of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  identical  with  M^^i  "f^^^ 
was  also  written  j£goptios,||  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  an  artide.  It  is  tf 
same  with  the  term  Icypt^  kibi^  or  kebt,  employed  by  the  Copts  as  a  designstio 
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their  country.  IT  Homer  seems  to  have  given  )he  name  of  i£gypto8  to  the  Nile 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital,  was  called  Egjp^"^ 
which  at  least  serves  to  prove  that  this  term  was  equally  indigenous  with  C^^  ^ 
Ohemt,  under  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  designated  their  countiy.^ 
Tiie  Anbi.  I  After  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of. the  inkabifant^ 
of  modern  Egypt;  distinguished  by  a  lively  and  expressive  physiognomy,  sank^siwu 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  general  angularity  of  form,  short  pointed  beards,  tbeirlips^' 
bitually  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  muscular  arms,  the  whole  body  morewniMKj 
able  for  agility  than  beauty,  and  more  nervous  than  handsome.  Such  is  the  p^^ 
and  more  civilized  Arab.§§  The  Bedouin,  or  independent  Arab,  has  a  wilder  plijj^ 
ognomy.     The  Arab  cultivators,  including  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as 


Fdkhi.  I  sheiks  or  heads  of  villages,  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  the  boufakiFSort^e: 

gars,  and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of  different  professions,  present  a  c 
Ttttkfc  I  racter  less  distinctly  marked.  ||  ||— The  Turks  have  graver  feature «" 


gars,  and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of  different  professions,  present  a 
Ttttkfc  I  racter  less  distinctly  marked.  ||  || — ^The  Turks  have  graver  fta^""" 

sleeker  forms,  thick  eyelids  allowing  little  expression  to  the  eyes,  largo  noses, 


.et 


•  Quatremere,  Rccherches  aur  la  litt^rature  Egypt,  -p.  17S,  174.    Idem,  Mem.  t^ 
hifltor.  ear.  I'Egypt,  i.  p.  335.    Muntcr  de  indole  vetaionia  Sabidicx. 

t  Vater  in  Adelung'a  Mithridatea,  t.  iii.  p.  87.  ,      ^-vr.rA 

i  Zoega,  de  orig.  ct  uau  obeliscorum,  sect.  iv.  ch.  2,  p.  424—483,  p.  497.  TychKn,  »^° 
de  Pancienne  literature,  ch. 

§  Du  Bumat,  Nouv.  M^m.  dea  Misaion.  iS.  p.  13.  01.  cb.^'' 

I  Manus  in  Syror.  peculio.  quoted  by  Brerewood  in  bia  Recherehea  aur  letU^^ 
Dea  Cophtitea. 

1  D'  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  orient    See  Kebt  and  Kibt. 

**  Schlichthorst,  Geog^.  Homeri. 

tt  Herod.  Euterpe  in  prlnc.  p.  59,  editio  H.  Stephani. 

**  Kircheri,  Prodromus  Koptua,  p,  293.  .  ,^  ijo  L 

« Denon. PI.  109,  No. 4.  Illdcni, PI  9.  fig.  1,$  Pl.lOT.fig.^.;  PUO^^"* 
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soma  mouths,  good  lips,  long  tufted  beards,  lighter  complexions,  short  necks,  a  grare 
Bind  indolent  habit  of  body  ;  and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight  which  they  associate 
with  the  idea  of  nobleness*  The  Greeks,  who  must  now  be  classed  as  |  Gictb 
foreigners,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  regular  features,  the  delicacy,  and  the  versatility 
of  their  ancestors  :  they  have  the  character  of  shrewdness  and  roguery  in  their  trans- 
actions. The  Jews,  who  have  the  same  physiognomy  as  in  Europe,  but  among 
whom  some  handsome  individuals,  particularly  among  the  young,  remind  us  of  the 
head  consecrated  among  painters  as  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ,  are,  as  every 
where  else,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Despised  and  incessantly  buf* 
fetted  about  without  being  expelled,  they  compete  with  the  Copts  in  the  large  towns 
of  lilgypt  for  situations  in  the  customs,  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of  Arabs,  who  I  contiwt  of 
are  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  distinctions  of  hereditary  rank,  a  nu-  |  "Miuen. 
mcroua  class  whose  respect  was  all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations 
were  unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  quahties,  raised  him  to  the  first 
honours  in  the  country*  ''  I  have  heard,''  says  General  Reynier,  '^  both  Turkish  and 
Mameluke  officers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts,  '  He  is  a  man  of  the 
best  connexions ;  he  was  purchased.'  "^  On  the  contraiy,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as 
soon  as  they  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  household,  and  a  certain  number  of  horse- 
men, get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them  to  descend  from  some  illustrious 
personage* 

Besides  the  various  alliances  which  subsist  among  tribes,  the  Arabs 
have  leading  parties,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  confedera- 
cies, and  are  headed  by  powerful  sheiks.  Some  oftheso  are  found  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  Delta.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,"  says  M.  Girard,!  ''  form  two  hos- 
tile parties,  who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  injure  each  other.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellations  of  the  Saad  and  the  Hharam.  In  the  civil  wars  whiph 
desolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the  hegira,  under  the  caliph  Yezyd-ebn-Ma'ouyeh, 
the  two  armies  used  these  words  as  their  respective  watchwords  during  the  night. 
They  were  the  family  names  of  their  respective  chiefs.  The  combatants  and  their 
posterity  adopted  them  ever  after,  and  under  them  perpetuated  their  discords.  The 
Arabs,  who  have  at  difierent  times  come  to  settle  in  Egypt,  brought  along  with  one 
or  other  of  these  names  a  blind  hatred  towards  the  opposite  faction. 

Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  firom  the  other  Ori- 
entals* A  country  frequently  laid  under  water  makes  the  art  of  swim- 
ming a  valuable  acquisition.  The  children  leam  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become 
fond  of  it,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  village  with  all  the  dex- 
terity of  the  fabled  njrmphs.;];  At  the  festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several 
professional  swimmers  pubhcly  perform  a  swimming  mock-fight,  and  land  to  attack 
an  enemy  in  presence  of  the  pasha.  Their  evolutions  are  executed  with  surprising 
vigour.  They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs,  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  while  their  feet  are  tied  together  with  an  iron 
chain.  §  The  Egyptians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  animals.  Sad- 
dled goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their  backs,  and  asses  as  well  trained  and 
&8  docile  as  English  horses.  Carrying  pigeons  were  more  common  here  cmnj^ 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  east.  In  the  17th  century  the  govem^or  of  p*"""- 
Bamietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  of  Cairo  by  means  of  these  winged  messen- 
gers. ||  Mallet  mentions  this  as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.1F  The  most 
^tonishing  phenomenon  of  this  description  is  the  power  which  certain  persons  have 
of  handling  and  governing  the  most  venomous  serpents.  The  modem  I  irniiiMitffw 
psylka  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient.     They  suffer  vipers  to  twine  round  |  ^  ■•«»««• 

*  Reynier,  I'Egypte,  p.  68.  f  M^m.  sur  PEgypte,  lii.  p.  358. 

^  Tott,  Memoires,  t.  iv.  p.  60.    Savary,  Lettrei,  t.  i.    Sicard,  Nouv.  Mem.  ii.  p.  190. 

^  Wandeb.  deux  Voyages,  p.  279. 

I  De  la  Valle,  p.  138.    Monconya,  p.  295. 

1  MiUet.  Deacript.  ds  TEgypte,  ii.  p.  36r. 
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their  bodies ;  they  keep  them  in  the  folds  of  their  shirts;  they  make  theni  ip>  e«c 
bottles,  and  come  out  again :  sometimes  they  tear  them  with  thehr  teeth,  and  eat  tiHt 
flesh.*  The  secrets  on  wliich  these  practices  depend  are  unknown :  they  are  foimdr: 
on  address  and  observation,  tliough  the  Orientals  ascribe  them  to  ma^ct 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modern  Egypt,  we  sliall  give  a  brief  view  of  rj 
trade  and  manufactures.  , 

iv^tery.  |  It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  earthern  jars,  heart 
called  balasses,  arc  manul'actured.  These  manufactures  supply  not  only  the  whok 
of  Egypt,  but  Syria  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  have  iLc 
property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually,  and  thus  keep  up  a  refre^ing 
coolness  by  its  evaporation.  The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  they  arc  sold 
so  very  cheap  that  tiic  poorest  person  can  command  as  many  as  he  wants,  and  they 
often  enter  among  the  materials  for  building  the  walls  of  houses;  nature  funiisbes 
the  raw  clay  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  in  the  adjoining  deswt  It  consiats  of  a  fet, 
fine,  saponaceous  and  compact  mari,  which  only  requires  moistening  and  working  up 
to  become  pliable  and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned  from  it,  after  being 
dried  and  half  baked  in  the  sun,  are,  in  a  few  hours,  completed  by  .the  heat  of  a 
slight  straw  fire.  They  are  sot  up  in  rows,  which  are  described  by  all  travellers  m 
AnUqoitiet  of  Egypt.  8uch  is  the  stability  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  arts  in  this  sib- 
tbistrt.  gjjiar  country,  that  M.  Denon  observed  jars  of  the  same  sort,  of  tiV 

same  shape,  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  set  on  the  same  tripods  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in  manuscripts. 
WttTiag.  I  In  Sioot  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lin€«  i* 
manufactured;  at  Djirdjeh,  Farshyoot,  and  Kenneh,  cotton  stuffs  and  shawls  of  a 
much  closer  fabric.  The  cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is  brought  fron 
Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  which  is  produced  in  the  country  being  only  employed  at 
Esneh,  where  the  handsomest  cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made.  From  this 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  grain,  linen,  and  cottoc 
stufls,  and  diflerent  sorts  of  oil.  It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  from  the  Delta. 
soap,  silk,  and  cotton  stufls  from  Syria,  and  different  European  articles,  such  as  irou. 
lead,  copper,  woollen  cloths,  and  tar. 

Bote  wftier.  |  It  is  only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.  When  the  roses  are 
plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employed  at  Medineh  for  distilling  them.  The 
apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of  wooUen, 
cotton,  and  hncn  ^tuffs  and  shawls.  Sometimes  8000  shawls  are  exported  from  this 
place  in  a  month. 

Abytstnkn  Tlic  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through  the  desert,  on 

cartTftDs.  ^jjg  ^^^  Qf  ^Ijp  'Nile,  as  far  as  Esneh.     They  bring  ivory  and  ostiich 

featliers ;  but  their  principal  trade  consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sexes. 
Cairo  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  latter,  and  the  place  where  their  sales  are 
made.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manufactures,  woollen  dresses,  cotton  and 
linen  stufls,  blue  shawls,  and  some  other  articles  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to  Esneh  for  metals,  uten- 
sils,  and  such  grain  as  they  require.  I'hey  sell  slaves,  camels,  acacia  gum,  which 
they  gather  in  their  deserts,  and  the  charcoal  which  they  make  from  the  acacia  tree^; 
but  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  they  bring  is  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the 
mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  high  as  Syene,  and  farther  sooth, 
where  it  grows  without  culture.  Tlie  iuhabitants  of  Goobanieh,  a  village  four  hours 
walk  below  Syene,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in  company  with 
the  Ababdehs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  to  the  interior  of  the  deserts  which  lie  south- 
west from  the  flrst  cataract  to  collect  alum,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable  part 
of  the  exports  of  Egypt. 

coromeree  oT         The  trade  to  Cosscir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  only  a  feebto 
"""•  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once  enriched.     The  <ixporLs  ar^ 

wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  sugar,  carthamom  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  but- 
ter.    The  importations  are,  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian  muslins,  English  silks,  spice:s 

•  Idem,  i.  p.  152.  Sivary,  TUevcnot.  f  Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  76—80.  (in  GermauL  > 
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leense,  and  Cashmere  shawls.    This  trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  their 
iigrimage  to  Mecca. 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  year  from  Daifoor,  each  composed  of  camvam  fkom 
tOOO  or  5000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  persons,  who  bring  to  Sioot  and  Dwfbor. 
o  Cairo  elephants'  teeth,  rhinoceros'  horns,-  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds, 
tatron,  and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  5000  or  6000  annually,  chiefly 
/^oung  girls  or  women.  One  author  says  that  the  number  of  slaves  sometimes 
Linounts  to  12,000,  and  that  of  the  camels  to  15,000.  t 

Etgypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barbary,  and  from 
SeDnaar.  Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  tobacco,  silk  and  wollen 
fluffs,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins,  and  other  objects  of  consumption.  The  caravans 
from  Sennaar  are  smaller  than  those  from  Darlbor,  and  bring  nearly  the  same  arti- 
c^les,  together  with  civets,  and  the  teeth  and  skins  of  the  hippopotamus.* 

Such  is  the  present  languishing  condition  of  Egypt,  that  celebrated  country  which 
Mras  once  covered  with  towns,  temples,  palaces,  obelisks  and  pyramids.  Yet  Egypt  is 
still  a  civilized  and  happy  country  in  comparison  of  some  others  in  Africa  which  are 
immediately  to  come  under  our  review. 

Table  of  Gtographical  Posiliaru^  ctstronomically  observed  by  M,  JVbue^ 


other  aum- 

vuu. 


FUces. 


Aboo-el-Sheik,  (on  the  canal  of  Soveys) 

Alexandria,  (at  Pharos) 

Antinoe,  (its  ruins) 

Belbeys 

Beni-Sooef 

Damietta 

Denderah,  (temple) 

Dybeh,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)  .     . 

Edfoo,  (town  and  temple) 

£sn6,  (town  and  temple) 

Djirdjeh 

Hoo 


Isle  of  PhilcB,  (temple  above  the  cataracts) 
Cairo,  (house  of  the  Institute)       .     .     . 

Karnac,  (ruins  of  Thebes) 

Koom-ombos,  (temple) 

Lesb6h 

Longsor,  (ruins  of  Thebes^  .... 
Medinet-Aboo,  (ruins  of  Thebes)      .     . 

Minieh 

Omfar^ge,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)  . 
Palace  of  Memnon,  (ruins  of  Thebes)  . 
Pyramid  north  of  Memphis  .... 
Kaoo-el-Koobra,  (town  and  temple)  .     • 

Kenneh  

Rosetta,  (north  minaret) 

Suez 


Saleh-hiyeh 

Syenfc     

Sioot 

Tannis,  (island  of  Lake  Menzaleh) 

Tower  of  Aboo  6ir 

Tower  of  the  Janissaries,  (Cairo) 

Tower  of  Boghaseh 

Tower  of  Boghaz     .     .     .     ... 

Tower  of  Maraboo 


Long.  £. 
from  Lon. 

Lat.N. 

vcg,   inin*  ICC* 

31  52  16 

dcg.  roin.  lec 

30  31  10 

29  55  45 

31  13  5 

30  55  29 

27  48  15 

31  33  8 

30  24  49 

31  13  0 

29  8  28 

31  50  0 

31  25  0 

32  40  57 

26  8  36 

32  8  0 

31  21  24 

32  53  59 

24  58  43 

32  29  56 

25  17  38 

31  55  42 

26  20  3 

32  21  12 

26  11  20 

32  54  31 

24  1  34 

31  IS  45 

30  2  21 

32  39  49 

25  42  57 

32  59  24 

24  27  17 

31  47  35 

31  29  8 

32  39  53 

25  41  57 

32  37  47 

25  42  58 

30  49  37 

28  5  28 

32  31  54 

31  8  16 

32  38  19 

25  43  27 

31  12  17 

29  59  5 

31  32  9 

26  53  33 

32  45  15 

26  9  36 

30  28  50 

31  24  34 

32  35  50 

29  58  37 

32  0  15 

30  47  30 

32  0  4 

24  9  23 

31  13  35 

27  10  14 

32  12  30 

31  12  0 

30  7  18 

31  19  44 i 

31  19  56 

50  2  8 

31  53  36 

31  21  41 

31  52  22 

31  30  7 

29  49  56 

31  9  9 
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We  shmll  not  underteke  to  give  a  comparative  tabular  view  of  the  andeoi  and  ao- 
dem  divimons  of  Egypt  For  such  a  task  we  have  not  sufficient  data.  The  reate 
who  wishes  for  such  information  as  history  affords  on  this  subject,  may  consuh  t 
work  by  the  learned  M.  Champollion,  entitled,  <'  PEgypte  sons  les  Phaiaoos." 


UjiperNilai 


BOOK  LXni. 

« 

NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA  AND  HABESH. 

Wa  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a  minuteness  corresponding 
to  its  great  celebrity.  Our  survey  of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
course  of  this  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  not  to  include  in  this  division  the  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  which  are  watered  by  the  Bahr-el*Abiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile 
of  Abyssinia.  The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus  restricted,  will  corFe- 
spend  to  the  Ethiopia  wpra  Xgyptutn  of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which 
ancient  history  furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  lights,  such  as  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  researches  of  Strabo,  the  travels  of  Artemi- 
dorus  and  Agatharchides,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of  AduUs,  which 
are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  an  Abyssinian  kin^,* 
and  the  information  given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our  History  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

vubii.  I      The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascending  the  Nile, 

BtobMBiMiMi  I  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  extensive  region,  Uie  bomda- 
ries  of  which  are  vague  and  uncertain.     Bakooi  makes  the  road  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,t  thirty  days  journey  in  length.     Edrisi,  who  most  probably  inckides 
Sennaar  under  the  same  name,  says  that  two  months  are  required  f<Hr  crossing  Nubia,;^ 
an  account  which  in  that  case  coincides  with  the  journals  of  Poncet  and  Brace, 
oionter        |      While  authors  difier  widely  in  several  particulars  relative  to  Nubia, 
they  all  agree  respecting  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.     From  January  to  April 
it  is  scorched  up  with  insupportable  heats.     The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to 
September,  with  frequent  irregularities.     The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  119 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  burning  sands  render  travelling  impracticable  except 
newcci.         I  by  night.  §     The  high  lands  consist  entirely  of  frightful  deserts.     That 
which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nubia  extends  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  from  Syenc  to 
Gooz.     The  traveller  constantly  marches  either  over  deep  sand  or  sharp  stones.    In 
several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  rock-salt,  or  studded  with 
masses  of  granite,  jasper,  or  marble.     Now  and  then  we  find  a  grove  of  stunted  aca- 
cias, or  tufls  of  colocynth  and  of  senna.     The  traveller  often  finds  no  water  to  alky 
his  thirst,  except  what  is  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  murderous  Arab,  the  sangoinaiy 
Bishareen,  the  fanatical  Jahalee,  the  Takakee,  and  the  Shaigee,  lie  in  ambiuii  near 
the  few  springs  which  the  country  contains.  ||     The  western  desert,  less  arid  and 
less  extensive,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahiooda.     Between  these  two  solitiidea, 
condemned  by  nature  to  an  unvarying  and  utter  sterility,  lies  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
Nile,4¥hich,  tiiough  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  regular  inundations  in  con«eqii«ice 
of  die  height  of  the  surface  above  the  river,  has  some  districts,  and  more  particularly 

*  Compsre  the  secount  in  the  Ifistory  of  Geomphy  with  the  obterfatioot  of  Mr.  Sidt^  and 
with  Silvestre  de  Sacy'g  M^ro.  fur  nnscription  d'Adulia. 
t  Notes  et  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotb.  du  Roi,  ii.  396. 


^  Bdriit  Cliin.  i.  4.    Hartmann,  Comin.  de  G^og.  Edriai,  p.  50. 

i  Abulfeda»  Africa,  ed.  Eicborn.  Arab.  p.  29.  I  Bruce,  i.  viit.  cb.  11  et 
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islands^  in  which  a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the  industry  of  those  who  raise  by 
artificisd  means  the  waters  of  the  river.^  The  southern  parts  of  Nubia,  watered  by 
the  'Facazz6,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  present  a  very  diiicrent 
appearance.  Under  the  shade  of  close  forests,  or  on  the  verdant  surface  of  vast 
meadows,  are  seen  sometimes  the  heavy  buffalo,  sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Fr^ 
quently,  however,  the  extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  salt- 
salya  fly,  spread  desolation  over  these  countries,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scnnaar.  The  dourra  and  the  banunia,  (the  last  of  which  is  described  by  Prosper 
Alpinus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of  grain,  ^ough  wheat  and  millet  are  also  cultivated. 
Two  sorts  of  senna  are  exported;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which  abounds  along  the  course 
of  the  ^ile,  is  not  turned  to  any  account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  fo- 
rests,')' which  also  contain  many  species  of  palms. 

The  .Acacia  vera  and  Mimosa  nHotica,  from  which  the  gum  is  obtain-     vegetable  spe- 
ed, extend  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.     Pliny  seems  to  reckon  the  large    ^^ 
wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees  of  Nubia. ;{;     About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees, 
according  to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were  covered  with  hair  instead 
of  wool.§    Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  all  the  Afri*  |  Aninwb. 
can  animals,  perhaps  even  the  giraffe,  ||  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.     The  gold  of  Sen- 
naar  is  sometimes  mentioned;  but,  though  Ibn-al-Ooardy  says  that  there  |  BfinenJi. 
are  niines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  situation.     The 
famous  mountain  of  emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  belongs  to  its  northern 
part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt.     It  is  called  Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea.     Of  these  mines,  in  their  present  state,  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  the  ancient  Meroe^  which  corresponds  with  South- 
era  Nubia,  contained  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  and  of  iron.  IT 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  politi-  |  nifiriaiM. 
cal  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  litde  known,  and  involved  in  so  wild  astate  of  anarchy 
We  shall  merely  give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject.  Turkish 
Nubia  extends  from  Assooan,  or  Sym^,  to  the  fort  of  Ibrim,  (or  Ibra- 
him,) which  Father  Sicard  dignifies  with  the  title  of  its  capital.**  The  power  of  tiie 
beys  or  pashas  of  Egypt  over  this  remote  district,  has  always  been  uncertain  and 
temporary.  At  present  the  energetic  and  enterprising  Pasha  Mahomed  AH  has  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Nubia 
Proper,  and  even  taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  numerous 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks,  and  statues.  Some  of 
these  monuments  are  Egyptian,  others  Grecian. 

At  Taffii,  the  granite  rocks  rise  prerupt  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  the  chain  cross- 
ing it  at  this  place,  and  appearing  as  if  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the 
river.  At  Katabish^  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarazenic  houses,  and  an  elegant 
Egyptian  temple,  thought  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  in  that 
neighbourhood  the  ruins  of  a  small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been 
overturaed  by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp  was  found  buried  under  the 
ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  lower  Nubia,  consists  of  several  groups  of  houses  |  Deir. 
built  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river's  edge,  but  the  houses  have  been  |  Oirfn. 
deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left  the  place  on  their  retreat  to  Dongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  river  beyond  Itnrim. 
He  found  the  remains  of  a  well  constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.  |  Mogof. 
The  people  here  are  exceedingly  poor  and  dirty,  sometimes  eating  the  raw  entrails 
of  animals,  after  dipping  them  once  slightly  in  water.     At  Ebsambool  |  Etembooi. 
ve  some  temples  and  colossal  statues.    Some  of  the  latter  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 


Toriciab 
Nubie. 


Skfllelietorto- 

pOi^|»hTUld 

■ntiquitlet. 


*  Poncet,  Lettres  6^t  t  iv. 

t  Idem,  lib.  zui.  cap.  12. 

I  Bar.  Hebneus,  e\t6  par  Brans. 

**  N.  Him.  de  b  Comp.  de  Jetus.  ii.  186. 


t  Plin.  ].  vi.  chap.  $0. 

§  Strabo,  lib.  zvii.  p.  5^,  Casaub. 

1  Diod.  SiC.  i.  p.  39,  p.  145.    W«m. 
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are  thirty  feet  high*  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  neighbowhood  le«d  the  jm 
abject  lives  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Cachef  and  his  servants  make  the  (iff? 
use  of  the  property  of  the  people,  taking  without  ceremony  whatever  thejvanu  1 
refused  they  use  force,  and  if  resisted  they  murder  the  opponent  In  this  nmh 
fril  the  time  of  the  rulers  is  spent ;  and  in  this  manner  they  live.  Their  purcba.^' 
and  sales  are  entirely  conducted  by  J^arter,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  found  it  almost  impo^- 
ble  to  convince  them  that  money  could  procure  dourra  or  other  articles  fromSvac 
and  other  distant  places. 

At  Ooadi-Halfa,  above  Ebsambool,  is  the  second  cataract.  The  rock  forming  i: 
is  black,  probably  basaltic.  It  seems  not  to  be  navigable  at  any  season.  Tfae  hi^i: 
lands  of  northern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two  almost  independent  Denude  tribes. 
BtimbcM.  I  One  of  them  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  called  theBanbras. 
They  are  a  very  lean  race  of  men,  apparently  destitute  of  both  fat  and  of  flesh,  and 
made  up  of  nerves  and  tendons,  with  a  few  muscular  fibres,  more  elastic  than  stron:. 
Their  shining  skin  is  of  a  transparent  black  and  brown.  They  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  negroes  of  the  west  of  Africa.  Their  hdlow  eyes  sparkle  under  an  uacooinoDiy 
projecting  eye-brow,  their  nostrils  are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  the  mouth  wide  jet  tk 
lips  thin  ;*  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  and  in  small  tuib.  Wiinkled  aia^^ 
early  ege,  but  always  Uvely,  always  nimble,  they  only  betray  tlieir  age  hj  the  vbiie- 
ness  of  their  beards.  Their  physiognomy  is  cheerful,  and  their  dispositions  liirelv 
and  good  humoured.  In  Egypt  they  are  generally  employed  to  watch  the  magazines 
and  wood  yards.  They  dress  in  a  piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen  eioth,  earo  ven 
little,  subsist  on  next  to  nothing,  and  are  always  attached  and  faithful  to  their loasters.' 
The  AimMn.  \  The  descrts  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  the  valley  of  Cesser 
till  we  proceed  far  south  in  Nubia,  are  occupied  by  the  Ababd^s.  They  are  eae- 
mies  to  all  the  tribes  which  live  between  the  valley  of  Cosseir  and  the  isthmus  o: 
Suez.  The  Ababd^s  differ  entirely  in  their  customs,  language,  and  dress,  from  th' 
Arabs  found  in  Egypt*  They  are  black,  but  have  the  same  form  of  head  as^e 
Europeans.!  Their  heads  are  uncovered,  but  their  hair  is  worn  long.  Tb^^r  ciottt- 
ing  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  fixed  over  the  haunches.  They  anoint  their  bodies- 
and  particularly  their  heads,  with  suet.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  and  few  horses 
They  rear  a  sort  of  camel  which  they  call  agtanty  which  is  smaller,  better  raade, 
and  more  active  than  the  common  kind.  Their  warlike  amusements  are  ^^^^^ 
by  a  music  less  pensive  and  dull  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  same  indivwusi 
is  both  poet  and  musician,  and  he  accompanies  his  song  with  a  sort  of  mandolioe- 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  not  rigid.  They  bury  their  dead  by  covering  the  bodies 
with  stones. 

stetfl  or  Don.  The  middle  part  of  Nubia  contains  a  state  or  kingdom  conccrnm? 
goia.  which  we  have  httle  recent  information.     It  goes  under  the  name  o^ 

Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital, — ^a  city  rich  and  corm^^^  ^^ 
containing  10,000  families,  according  to  the  Arabian  authors  of  the  middle  a^e-. 
Poncet  found  the  city  ill  built,  the  cabins  formed  of  clay,  and  the  intervenmgspa^ 
encumbered  with  sand-hills.  §  The  castle  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ci  ' 
spacious  but  poorly  fortified,  though  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  ia  check. 
fields,  watered  by  the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September  an  agreeable  veww^ 


The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity  with  great  cunning.     The  palace,  like  ^'l^^^^^j^ 
the  kings  of  Africa,  is  a  vast  cottage.    According  to  Thevenot,  the  king  ^' ^^^  .j 


dust,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and,  according  to  Leo,  musk  and  sandal-wood.  1   y 
Bambras,  or,  as  Thevenot  calls  them,  Barberins.     Persons  of  rank  here  go   .^^ 
headed,  their  hair  being  disposed  in  Presses,  and  their  whole  ^^^^''^  *^^*L. 


rude  vest,  without  sleeves.  They  are  very  skiUul  riders,  and  have  beautiuu  ^ 
They  profess  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  continually  repeat  its  brief  ^^^r^^ 
hensive  creed,  but  know  nothing  farther.     Their  Uves  are  extremely  dissoi^  e. 

•  Costaz,  Mdm.  sur  les  Barabras,  dans  la  Dcscript.  de  TBgypte.  Dcnon,  Pi  1^7,  "5-  • 
enot,  Voyage,  p.  i.1.2.  ch.  69.  ii^kooUC' 

t  M^m.  8ur  rEgj'pte,  iii.  p.  280.  i  Leo  Africanus,  rii.  cap.  IT.    »»«"' 

4  Poncet,  Lettr.  ^dif,  iv.  p.  8.     (JVli^.  Gondak  i»  a  typographical  error.) 


Kinf^tlom  of 
Sennaar. 
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Mamelukos,  when  they  fled  from  Bgypt,  lately  took  possession  of  Dongola,  but  sub- 
sequently Mahomed  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  this  part  of 
Nubia^  and  added  it  to  his  dominions. 

Ascendibg  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  occupy 
the  space  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  Merocy  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of 
-^gyp^>*  »nd  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civilized  and  a  very 
powerful  state.  Bruce  thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  under  the  village 
of  Shandy,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  ami 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that  position ;  and  the  island  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  formed  the  port  of  Meroc,  is  found  to  correspond  with  equal  probability. 

The  J^uhiz  of  Ptolemy  lived  more  to  the  west.  They  probably  ox-  |  inhabSiinu. 
tended  to  the  countries  adjoining  the  Nile,  above  the  fall  of  Meroe.  These  people 
are  a  gentle  sort  of  Negroes,  with  small  features,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  |  TheNgbfam*. 
speaking  a  sof\- sonorous  language  totally  distinct  from  that  of  their  neighbours. 
They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  according  to  Bruce,  they  appear  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Sabeans.  They  worship  the  moon,  and 
always  do  homage  to  that  luminary  while  she  shines  during  the  night.  At  new  moon 
they  issue  from  their  dark  huts,  and  pronounce  some  forms  of  religious  words. 
They  seemed  to  Bruce  to  show  less  respect  to  the  sun.  The  Nubaj  resemble  tlie 
Mahometans  in  being  circumcised,  but  they  keep  flocks  of  pigs,  and  eat  pork  freely. 
They  probably  were  once  subdued  by  the  Arabs ;  for,  according  to  Bakooi,|  tlie 
Nubians  had  a  king  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Homerites.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, as  this  same  author  aflirms,  that  they  may  have  been  Christians.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  was  lost  for  want  of  priests,  which  they  could  no  longer  procure  from 
^gyp^j  ^^^  with  which  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  supply  them.  J 

In  1504  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  leaving  the  west  bank  of  |  The  suiiooks. 
the  White  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  embarked  on  this  river,  and  came  down  to  invade 
the  lands  of  the  Nubian  Arabs.  The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved  favourable 
to  their  cause.  These  negroes  called  themselves  Shillooks.  They  demanded  that 
the  Arabs  should  give  them  every  year  one-half  of  their  flocks.  On  this  condition, 
they  allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  o^vn  chief,  under  the  title  of  tcerf-aofid,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  their  tnalek.  On  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  Shillooks  founded 
the  city  of  Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Poncet,  contained  100,000  in-  city  of  sm- 
habitants.§  It  is  a  commercial  place,  and  sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  ™*'' 
Nigritia,  and  to  the  port  of  Jidda  in  Arabia.  The  brick  walls  of  the  rmdeh^s  palace, 
and  some  Persian  tapestry  displayed  in  the  interior,  announce  the  magnificence  of  a 
great  sovereign  for  this  country.  The  town  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the 
river,  being  only  as  high  above  it  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  being  flooded.  The 
soil  of  the  adjoining  district,  for  a  breadth  of  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is 
uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  great  abundance  of  food.  But  the  coun- 
try is  unhealthy  to  men,  and  no  domestic  animals  can  live  in  it  The  latter  are 
reared  on  the  neighbouring  sands.  The  king  of  Sennaar  cannot  maintain  a  single 
horse,  while  the  sheik  of  the  desert  has  a  regular  establishment  of  cavalry. 

To  the  north  of  Sennaar  we  And  Gherri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nubians;  Hal- 
fuya,  which  is  built  of  hewn  stone ;  Harbagi,  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow 
<uid  blue  flowers  of  a  very  thorny  acacia  exhale  their  perfumes,  and  where  the  licenc 
is  animated  with  paroquets,  and  a  thousand  other  birds.  To  the  south  we  And  Gisiiie, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  doomtj  palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making  sails 
and  cordage,  while  their  fruit  contains  a  juice  very  pleasant  to  drink, ||  then  Deleb; 
and,  after  crossing  a  forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  And  Serke,  a  town  of  700  houses 
on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

*  H«eren,  Idem  ubcr  Politick,  &c.  i.  262,  &c.  Ist.  edition. 

t  Not  etExtr.  de  BISS.  de  la  Biblioth.  ^  Alvarez,  IliBt.  ^theop.  c.  57. 

§  Poncet,  p.  25  and  36.  1  lb.  p.  47. 
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I  The  Shittooks  were  originally  idolaters,  but  their  iuteieourae  with  tk 
£gyptiaiis  brought  them  over  to  Mahometanism.  Their  govemmenl  is  despoUc, 
yet  mild.  They  attach  to  the  title  of  slave  the  same  honour  which  in  £iirope  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  a  nobleman.  The  kingdom  is  hereditary,  deacendin^  to  las 
eldest  son,  and  all  the  other  sons  are  put  to  death*  A  council  of  the  grandees  c^ 
the  state  has  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  or  condemning  him  to  death. 
During  his  reign,  there  is  one  of  his  relations  whose  office  it  is  to  act  the  execo- 
tioner's  part  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  and  who  has  the  title  of  the  royal  hangman. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  distinction;  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  lives  on  terms  <^ 
sufficient  cordiahty  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  stands  in  so  singular  a  reiatioo. 
Some  of  them  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  exercise  their  function.  The  army 
consists  of  1800  Shillook  cavalry,  and  12,000  Nubians  armed  with  lancea.  The 
On  liw  BMM  I  name  of  Fungi  by  which  the  Shiliooks  are  called,  is,  according  to  Bnms, 
of  wungL  I  Qj^^y  g^  honourable  title  of  Arabic  derivation*  signifying  victors.  But  i: 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Funchena  to  a  nation  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  Congo*  Sennaar,  however,  is  included  among  the  recent  con- 
quests of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  and  if  the  former  government,  with  its  laws  and  ar- 
rangements, is  permitted  to  remain,  it  is  only  as  the  vassal  of  that  Turkish  power. 

According  to  some  geographers,  we  must  also  comprehend  in  Nubia 
three  provinces 'situated  to  the  south  of  Sennaar.  The  first  is  £1- 
Aice,  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  great  river,  a  country  peopled  by  fishermeny  who  id 
their  small  barks  boldly  pass  the  cataracts. 

Kordofon  extends  along  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  There  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  slaves, 
brought  from  Dyre  and  from  Tegla,  unknown  countries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bahr-el»Asurek,  or 
the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  The  public  revenues  here  are  paid  in  gold  or  in  slaves. 
These  three  countries,  however,  seem  to  undergo  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  and, 
according  to  Browne,  Kordofan  was  about  twenty  years  ago  subject  to  the  sultan  of 
Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nubia  on  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
but  several  reasons,  both  geographical  and  historical,  have  determined  us  to  connect 
that  territory  in  the  same  description  with  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  which  will  be  found 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  Book* 

To  the  south  of  Nubia  are  situated  the  extensive  provinces  which 
lave  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Abyssinia.     We  have  not  much  certain  and  authentic  information,  respect- 
ing this  country.     The  accounts  given  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Bakooi,  Edrisi, 
and  most  particularly  by  Macrizi,!  show  us  that  the  Mahometans  have  had  little 
Gounection  with  this  Christian  empire.     The  modem  geography  of  the  country  is  al* 
most  entirely  derived  from  the  travels  of  the  Portuguese,  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  Payz, 
Almeida,  and  Lobo,  carefully  extracted  by  their  countryman  Tellez,  and  learnedly 
commented  on  by  the  German  Ludolf,  the  Strabo  of  these  countries.     To  this  wc 
must  add  a  few  notices  furnished  by  Thevenot  and  Poncet.     An  important  narrative 
by  Petit-la-Croix,  dated  in  1700,  partly  drawn  up  from  information  furnished  by  Aby&- 
sinians  whom  the  author  had  known  in  Egypt,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  libnuy  at 
Leyden.|     At  last,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  appeared  the  famous  work  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  best  known,  though  not  the  purest  of  all  our  sources  of  information.    It 
has  since  received  confirmation  in  some  points,  and  correction  in  othcra,  from  Mr. 
Salt. 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has  to  make  out  a  description 
of  Abyssinia.  This  description  must  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  ac- 
count of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  rigorous  precLsica; 
situmtioaaiid  for  the  limits  which  separate  the  Abyssinians  from  Nubia  on  the  north, 
extent.  fj.Q|^  ^1^^  Galla  on  the  south-west  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 

Adel  on  the  south-cast,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  frequent  appeals 


belong,  or 


•  Afrika,  t.  ii.  p.  31.  f  Bruni,  Afrika,  U.  49— Sr. 

i  iJixriistahl,  Voyage,  p.  391.  (in  German.)    Druns,  Afrika,  ii.  65, 
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to  aroMu^  If  W9  tochide  jmii  (he  coanto  of  the  Rild  Seat  and  ^  provincei  occi^iad 
by  the  GaJksy  we  may  give  Ab^ssinia-a  leiigkh  of  660  miles,  from  the  ISth  to  the  7th 
parallel  of  ocirth  liyUtude^atd  a  breadth  of  640  miles  from  the  82d  to  the  42d  degree 
of  east  tangitode^  T akeo  in  this  geographical  and  histocical  acceptation,  Abyssinia 
would  have  an  elktent  of  322,000  square  'miles.  This  country  corresponds  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mtkitpia  supra  JSBgtfpiufn  jof  the  ancients,  «nd,  although  we 
are  certim  that  tha  deHonlinatien  o€  Ethiopians  is  of  Greek  origin,  and'  I  DiflrenAt 
has  been  eapfeyad*  to  mgnify  evety  pepple  of  a  deep'complexiaii,  the  |  "*"^ 
Abyssioians  stiU  call  themselves  JHo^waft^  aad4heiivcountry  Itiopiiw  Bnl  they  prefer 
the  name  of  Agaz&a  fof  the  people,  and  that  of  Agailf,  or  Gbez.  for  the  kingdom. 
The  name  of  Habesh,  givento  them  bytfoe Mahometans^  and ffom  which Ihe £tiro- 
pcaxLs  have  coined  such  names  as  MasH  and  Jiby9si0ii,  is  an  Arabic .  term,  sigmfyiag 
^^  a  mixed  peof^,"  and  the  Abyssunans  scornfully  disclaim  it^ 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Abyaaima  forms  a  table  land  genHf  incHned  to  the  north- 
west, and  having  two  great  steeps  on  the  east  and  en  the  souths  the  first  towaitis 
the  Arabian  Gal^  and  the  second  towards  the  interior^  Africa.  Bo  |  uaitrnMSm, 
these  two  steeps  consist  of  regular  chains?  or  use  they  bnlytorowned  with  isolaied 
motintaias,  like  Lamahnon  mid  Amba'^Credeoal  These  are  questions  which  we  are 
not  yet  prqiared  to  answer.  Travellers  only  apeak  in  a  geneml  way  of  the  extraor- 
dinary confignmtion  of  these  mountahis.  They  ^hoot  up  dklmost  every  where  in 
sharp  peaks,  and  are  ascended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders. « The  rocks  resemble 
the  ramparts  and  traces  of  ruined  towns.  Fattier  TcJlez  pretends  that  these  moun- 
tains ore  higher  than  the  Atps,t  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped  with  snow,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  Ihe  province  of  T^ie,  and  that  of  Namtoa  in 
Gojam.J 

The  nomber  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  thiff  country  is  one  ovi«-  |  nivcn. 
denco  of  its  great  elevation*  Beginning  in  tiie  west,  the  Malegv  the  B«di»rel-A7.urek, 
or  Abyssinian  Nile,  (the  Astagus  of  the  ancients,)  the  Kated,  whidt  receives  the 
Dender,  and  the  Taoazz^,  which  recekes  the  Mareb,  all  contribute  to  form  or  to 
augment  the  great  Nile,  while  the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash  disappear  under  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  Arri)ian  Gh1£  '«  The  Zeb6e  mnii  perhaps -to  the  coasts  of  Zan- 
quebar.  According  to  Pettt^la-Croix,  it  is  k>s^]n  the  sands  of  the  so^rthem  |ilaiteatt.§ 
We  must  also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Deaabea,  which,  like  all  those  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  changes  its- size  mth  the  revelutions  of  the  seasons. 

In  general,  the  rivers,  tha  raine,  and  the  elevatieo  of  the  emface,  rea-- 1  TosiMMtaM. 
der  the  temperature  nwoh  cooler  than  that  of  Egypt  and  of  NUbia*  Tha  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  judging  ^  the  feelings  of  the  haman  body,  is  much  lees  than  that 
indicated  by  the  thermometer.  ||  Some  of  the  projfinees  are  eten  more  temperate 
than  Portugal  or  Spain ;  but  in  the  lew  villages,  the  efeets  of  aimlEbcatiiig  heat  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  exhalatioiiB  ef  stagnant  watet,  to  give  otigin  to  elephan- 
tiasis, ophthalmia,  and  many  fatal  diseases.  IT  « 

The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  la  so  ftir  as  weather  ia  concerned,  begins  hi  |  aauMM.. 
June,  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  ^ptember.  The  rmn,  oRen  attended  with 
thunder  and  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants,  to  intermit  ailiheir  labours, 
and  puts  a  stop  to^all  military  operations.**  The  o&er  vionllis  of  the  year  are  not 
entirely  exempt  from  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  thosie  of  December  and 
January.  This  is  tfie  general  character' of  Ike  elimate,  parlicuku-ly  in  the*  interior 
of  the  country.  But  the  mountainous  surface-  of  Ai^ssioia  gives^rise  to  many  va- 
riations. In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red .  Sea,  between  0ie  shore  and  tlie 
mountains,  the  rainy  season  begins  when  it  is  over  in  Ae  inteiior.  This  singularity 
greatly  surprised  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at  Dobbttf  found  himself  transported 
at  onoe  from  winter  to  summer. tt 

*  Lndolfy  Hiat.  L  i.  ch.  i.  Comment,  p.  50.  |  Ludolf,  UisU  i.  6.  ^ 

i  Lobo,  Hist.  JEth.  i.  p..  141.     Hkt.  dc^equi  s'esl  passe,  ^.c.  p.  131. 

§  Brims,  Afrika,  ii.  87.  I  iiUiinenbadi's  Notes  on  lirucc,  v.  ^74. 

\  Alvarez,  Hist.  c.  41.  c.  67,  'Druce,  &c. 

••  Lobo,  Hist,  k  101.    Bruce,  &c!  if  W«»^  c.  A7, 
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Mbeni  pfD.  I  Abyastuia,  beinf  ftjA  of  inoimtmiis,  cannoi  bo  deatHote  xi  takers 
****^  I  According  to  tbe  nianuaoript  of  FeliUla-Croix,  it  containa  taai^  wm^ 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  aulphur,*  bat  no  mention  ia  made^of  them  by  truT^ers.  Th 
washing  operations  of  Damota,  and  the  shallow  mines  of  Enarea,  produoe  a  gold :: 
extreme  finenes8.t  Bruce  informa  us  that  the  tinest  gold  is  found  in  the  wmtc 
provinces,  at  theieet  of  the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla.  The  great  plains,  a- 
vered  with  rock-salt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  mountaina,  have  excited  the  adin> 
ration  of  travellers.  The  salt  here  forms  crystals  of  uncommon  lan^^ 
Piaou.  I      In  a  mountainotia  humid  country,  warmed  by  a  vertical  may  tbe  vege- 

table kingdom  naturally  displays  a  magnificence  whiob  botanista  are  sony  tfai/hax 
not  an  opportunity  of  surveying.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  Mr.  finice  h5< 
deceived  our  hopes.  He  gives  little  information  that  k  really  now.  The  «wo  tret, 
for  example,  which  he  has  named  Bankna  Abyarinkaj  had  been  previously  deecnbed 
by  6odigny.|  Meaara.  BlumeDbach  and  Grmelin  had  been  long  acquainted  with  ibe 
girgtr,  a  gramineous  plant,  which  the  Enghsh  traveller  considered  as  a  diBcoven  o: 
his  own.  Tho  trees  of  Abyssinia  hitherto  described,  though  probably  not  the  pnu- 
cipal  ones  of  the  coantry,  are  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Erythrina  eordlodindrcn,  the 
tamarind^  the  date,  tbe  coffee  tree,  a  large  tree  used  for  buiMing  boats  which  Brace 
calls  the  rak,  and  two  species  of  gum-bearing  mimosas.  The  Rtpkorbiimerbon^^rj 
ia  found  on  some  of  the  arid  mdontains.  A  shrub  called  in  the  language  ot  th^ 
country  tooaginoosy  the  Brticta  antidysonteriea  of  Bruce  and  Gnuelin,  is  just)/  prautt: 
by  the  English  traveller  for  its  medical  powers. 

AHiiiaitarf  The  chief  ahmentaiy  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  aod  tct), 

J^**  besides  which  there  ai*  many  others.     All  travellers  concur  in  praisin? 

the  fine  wheaten  bread  of  Abyssinia;  but  it  is  only  eaten  by  people  of  rank. 

The  t^  or  tafo  is  a  grain  smaller  than  mustard  seed,  well  tasted,  and  not  liablo  to 
the  depredations  of  Worms.  §  Blumenbacfa  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  i^<^ 
Abyssinica.  'The  gardens  of  Abyssinia  contain  many  species  of  fruit  trees,  and  oi 
leguminous  and  oily  phnts  which  are  unknown  tou8.||  There  Bte  ^QBnily  vx' 
harvests,  one  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September; 
the  other  in  spring.  At  Adowa  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  three  crops. 
Here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  grain  is  thrashed  by  the  feet  of  cattle.  Some  vines  are  cul- 
tivated, and  wine  is  made,  though  m  very  small  quantity;  for  this  liquor  is  not  much 
relished  by  the  inbabitants,  who  prefer  a  sort  of  hydromel  mixed  widi  opiom.  The 
natives  cultivate  great  quantities  of  a  herbaceous  aliniDntary  plant  resembli^'^^ 
banana,  which  serves  them  for  bread,  and  which  Lobo  calls  en8ett.%  The  ^?^' 
AffOBMtitiRci.  I  rus  papyrus  is  fbund  in  the  marshes  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  io  ^^'f 
Mr.  Bruce  asserts,  that  the  tree  which  produces  the  balm  of  Judea,  and  myrr"^^ 
indigMous  in  Abyissinia,  or  more  properly  speaking,  on  the  coast  of  Adel,  from  t 
StraiU  of  Bab-d-^nandeb  to  Cape  Gimrdafooi.  He  expresses  his  apprehen^pn^ 
that  the  odoriferous  forests  of  that  country,  which  were  known  even  to  H^'J^^^:'), 
were  cat  down  so  fast  that  they  were  in  clanger  of  soon  disappearing.  Tn^  ^  ^^'^' 
of  Abyssinia  is  scented  with  the  perfunoes  exhaled  from  the  roses,  jessamines, ""''» 
and  primroses  with  which  the  fields  are  covered*  ^ 

aiUbmIi.  I  The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and*  abundance.  ^ 
cattle  ate  numerous  and  of  large  size,  with  horns  of  enormous  length.  '^^^  .Jj 
wild  buffaloes,  which  ^sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  "*"^^  *^^'*p|y 
this  country  the  place  of  tha  camel.  The  horses,  which  arc  small  but  extre  ^^^ 
lively,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries,  are*  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  ^'  ^j^ 
T«o4iom*d'  two  horned  rhinoceros  is  seen  wandering  in  numerous  flocks.  1  '  ' 
Maoctrm.  mat  differs  essentially  from  the  -«ne-homed  rhinoceros  of  ^\^]^e 
and  Bruce  both  tliink,  in  opposition  to'the  general  opinion  of  naturalists, 

•  Brans,  ii.  117. 

i  Alvarez,  a  39,  c.  133.    Ludolf,  Hist.  i.  7.    Th^venot^  ii.  69.  p.  7^0. 

*  Bruns,  Afrika,  ii.  115. 

^  Gmelln'B  Appendix  to  Brace's  Travels,  p.  59  of  Rinteln's  Germin  transhtiwi-        i^j. 
!  ?*S*?:'*"^''*'^*»  *^-  ^-     Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  44.  c.  48.       4  Lobo,  Voyage  »istonq«e»  1. 1 
Phrlosophical  Transactions,  Ixv.  409. 
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oseJiomed  rhlnocetoB  is  akofbund  in  AbyBsima.  But  Lobosays  that  he  haiTfMuid 
in  the  aocQunts  given  by  aoine  of  hb  own  countrymen,  another  animal  quite  different 
irom  the  rhinoceros*  This,  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  onicom,  which  Resembles 
the  horse,  end  is  furnished  with  a  mane«*  Tery  probably  these  Portuguese  had  seen 
the  sam^  animal  which  has  lately  been  seen,  and  authentically  described,  by  Sfr. 
CampbeUy  in  exploring  the  south  of  Africa,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in 
a  subsequent  Book. 

It  18  uonecesaaty  to  name  th%  lions,  panthers,  and  various  other  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the  native  coantzy.  The  giraffe  extends  to  [  TheBinHiB. 
Abyssinifu  Marco  Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  Browne  says  tl^it  it  is  found  in  Dar- 
foor*  So  numerous,  so  feipcious,  and  so  bold  are  the  hysBnas  in  Abyssinia,  that  they 
sometimes  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  during  the  night  There  are  also  wild 
boars,  gazelles  or  antelopes,  and  monkeys ;  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind 
which  eoromits  serious  ravages  among  the  com.  .  Lobo  and  PetitpLa-Groix,!  de- 
scribe the  zebra  so  minutely  as  to  show  that  this  animal  is  found  in  Abys-  \  ThttZebn. 
sinia.  Tlie  Aahkokoy  described  by  Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  Cavta  copenis  according  to 
Blumenbach,  and  the  booted  lynx  according  to  Gmelin.ij;  There  is  also  a  great 
number  of  serpents  of  remarkable  speciea,  and  enormous  in  size.  The  l^ces  and 
rivers  swarm  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  The  species  of  birds  are  no  less 
numerous.  One  of  these  is  the  great  gilded  eagle.  Alvarez  and  Lobo  mention 
many  singular  birds  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  ostrich,  and  other  species 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  aquatic  birds  are  rare* 

Travellers  speak  of  many  species  of  wild  bees,  whidh  build  their  |  imhu. 
combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent  honey.§  The  most  remarkable  insect 
is  a  fly,  the  stmg  of  which  is  dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole  tribes 
to  change  their  residence,  a  circumstance  which  Agatharcides  had  anticipated  Bruce 
in  renarking.  ||  The  locusts  are  still  more  destructive.  Their  numberless  swarms 
devastate  whole  provinces,  and  involve  the  inhabitaats  in  the  ipiseties  of  famine. IT 

Thid  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  roust  be  subject 
to  many  local  gradations  and  modiificaiions,  depending  on  4be  different 
positions  of  its  component  parts.  But  our  topographical  information  respecting 
Abyssinia  is  so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  even  give  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  provinces.  Ludolf  speaks  of  nine  kingdoms  and  five  provinces.  The- 
venot,  from  the  information  of  an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  th^re  are  seven  king- 
doms and  twenty-four  provinces.  Bruce  mentions  nineteen  provinces,  and,  lastly, 
Petit-la-Croix  enumerates  thirty-five  kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  be- 
longed to  the  Abysnnian  monarch,  of  whieh  he  retains  only  six  kingdoms  and  a 
half^  with  the  ten  provinces.** 

Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another  place, 'we  must 
begin  our  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^,  which  forms  the  north-east- 
ern extremity  of  Abyssinia.  This  large  and  very  populous  province  contains  the 
city  of  Axum,  which  is  120  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.tt  I^  is  ^^e  ancient  |  cuybf  Azam. 
residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  who  still  go  thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation. The  learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  was 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Strabo.  The  first  author  who  mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in 
his  Periplus  of  the  £rythrean  Sea.  In  the  sec(nid  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  ivoiy.ij;;];  Its  flourishing  condition  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  attested  by  the  descriptions  left  us  by  Procopius,  Ste- 
phanus  Byzanttnus,  Cosmos,  and  Nonnossus.§§  The  Portuguese  travellers  found  in 
it  magnifioent  ruins,  the  remains  of  temples  and  palaces,  obelisks  without  hierogly- 

*  Lobo,  Short  Helat  p.  23.  \  Idem.  Voy.  Hlbt.  1.  291—293.  Bninvii.  91. 

%  See  finioe'i  Travels,  Appendix.  4  Ladolf,  Hist.  i.  13.    Lobo,  i.  p.  89, 

I  Agath.inGeogr.  Min.HudsoD,!.  43.  i  Alvarez,  c.  82,  83.  Lobo.  Ludolf. 

••  PetiMa-Croix,  ch.  21.        ^  ft  D'Anvillc,  Mem.  sur  TEgyptc,  p.  265. 

i^  Hudson,  Geog^.  Minor.  1. 1.  1.  3. 

\h  Quoted  by  Ludolf,  Hist.  £tbiDp.  ii.  cb.  11.    Conmcnt*  p.  60  and  251. 
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phies,  one  of  which  was  mty-ibur  feet  in  Height,  comiBting  of  a  sntgle  block  of 
granite,  tenoinated  by  a  crescent  with  mutilat^  figured  of  lions,  bears,  and  do!\ 
and  Greek  and  Latin  characters.*  According  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  obelisk,  which  is  su: 
standing,  is  eighty  feet  high.  There  w^  fiAy-four  others  which  had  been  tbroK^. 
down  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  a  Ckristaan  princess.  The  seat  on  which  the  )mp 
used  to  sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  freat  of  the  great  church,  h^ 
iMoripcian.  |  an  Ethiopic  inscription.  Another  Greek  inscriptioaon  a  monumeDt,  \k 
original  purpose  of  which  is  unknown,  attests  the  vioiories  of  King  Aeizanes.  The 
existence  of  that  inscription,  establishes  the  autkesticity  of  the  one  seenlhy  Cosmas 
at  Adulis.  But  the  one  which  Brace  pretended  to  have  discovered  at  Axmvppem 
to  have  been  ameie  fU)rication.  The  modem  town  of  Axum  reckons  600  boo^, 
but  no  remarkable  buBdings.  It  contains  manufactories  of  good  parcbmest,indof 
coarse  cotton  stuffii.  This  last  branch  of  industiy  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ei- 
tent  at  Adonra,  a  town  of  300  houses,  which  has,  since  1769,  beoome  tlie  d^Hta)  of 
the  province.  The  neighbourhood  of  Adorva,  though  containing  steep  mouDtains 
3rields  three  tsrops  in  the  year.— In  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  on  the  roiii 
niwb  I  from  Masuah  to  Axum,  is  Dixan,  a  considerable  town  with  ftit-roofed 

houaes,  on  the  tops  of  which  two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead  of  chimnep. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  diity.  The  women  perform  the  drudgeries 
of  agriculture,  to  which  they  go  out  carrying  their  children  on  th^  backs.  The 
people  are  very  ignovant,  and  the  few  who  can  read  are  considered  as  fulij  qoalified 
for  the  priesthood.  It  »  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  white  cloths,  tobacco,  pepper, 
looking-glasses,  and  spirits^  Many  children  are  ako  sold  and  sent  to  the  iralH>i» 
ivmpie  of  I  of  Mecc^ — At  Abuhasubba,  between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there  is  a  I^£ 
^***^**^  I  church  cut  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  its  rooms  is  fi^ 
feet  by  thirty :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet  high.  The  walls  are  carved,  adorned 
with  crosses,  Ethiopic  inscriptions,  and  paintings  representing  Christ,  the  *P^^!^ 
and  St.  George.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tigr6  is  the  town  of  Aatale^  i*jcni 
during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Salt,  was  the  seat  of  government,  being  the  residepce  o^he 
viceroy,  Has  Wellata  Selasse.  It  consists  of  about!  000  hovels  of  mud  tad  strav, 
MoMMterroT  togetHor  with  the  palace. — In  this  province  is  the  monasteiy  of  *  w- 
'**'~^  mona,  which  has  always  been  the  chief  establishment  of  the  Jesuit^ 

It  is  about  a  mile  is  drcumference,  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  so 
pierced  for  rousquQ^.    It  appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  more  the  air  of  a  ca5  e 
than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  the  most  defensible  place  that  he  saw  in  AbjssmiE.  i 
province  of  Tigr6  in  general  is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  a  lerocio  , 
blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidipus  race.t  q-^w 

notiiiM  or  The  provinces  adjoining  Tigr6  on  the  west  are  called  ^pS^J 


WogvnjSI- 
fdi,  be. . 


and  Samen.     Wogara  is  one  of  the  granaries  of  Abyssinia. 


The 


mid  plains  of  the  Sireh  produce  numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  ^ 
banks  of  the  Tacazz6,  on  its  borders,  are  very  beautiful,  from  the  number  o 
trees  with  which  they  are  decorated.  In  Samen  we  find  several  mouown  f  ^^^ 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba-Gideon.  The  **^^*|J^j| 
perly  a  table  land,  which  has  so  steep  a  descent  all  round  as  to  be  rendered  ^^^ 
inacdsssible,  but  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support  a  whole  ^^^^^ 
was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  who  were  once  mastei* 
province  of  Samen.  -  ,.    |g)ce 

Mcdomof  To  the  south-west  of  Tigr^,  in  the  fertile  plains  ^^^fjl^^, 

Dcmbn.  Tzana,  lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Dembea,  where  we  fin 

the  modem  capital  of  Abyssinia.  .  (jfjujd 

This  city,  according  to  the  report  of  a  native,  *^*^*  ^^-j,er  of  i^ 
Cairo  in  extent  and  population.;^    But  Bruce  reduces  the  ^*"^y  ^ib 
to  10,000  famaies.§    The  houses  are  built  of  fed  stone,  and  foo 


City  of  Go*. 
dar. 


inhabitants 


•  Lobo,  Voyage,  255.    Alvarez,  cap.  38.    flitt  de  oe  qui  s'eft  paii^i  *•*  P' 

t  Petit-la.Croix,  ch.  10.  "  t^ 

♦  Abraham,  an  Abysiinian»  quoUd  by  Sir  Yf,  Joncs,  in  his  Awatia  Bc«ew*^ 
^  Bruce'fl  Traveh. 
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latch.  It  contains  a  hundred  Christian  churches.  One  quarter  of  the  city  is  peO' 
prt«d  with  Moors.  The  king's  pdace  resembles  a  Gothic  fort.  The  trade,  l^hi^h  is 
extensive,  is  citfried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the  goods  are  daily  expose^Ton 
mats.  Tiifi  current  media  of  exchange  are  gold  and  salt;  sometimes,  alsc^  the 
woollen  cloths  mamifactured  at  Adorva.  The  province  of  Dembea  contains  also  the 
town  of  Emfras,  consistkig  of  300  houses,  and  a|f  eeably  situated*  TWs  province 
is  reraarkabljf  fertile  in  grain. 

To  the  south  of  Dembea,  the  Nile  winds  round  the' kingdom  of  Go-  I  ringdomor 
jam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.    This  part  of  the  river  has  a  most  I  ^'^v*^ 
magnifiaent  waterfall,  the  whole  river  falling  down  from  a  height  of  forry  feet,  with 
tremendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin  where  it  wheels,  round  in  numerous  eddies. 
Abounding  in  all  sorts  of  productions,  this  province  derives  its  chief  riohes  from  its 
herds  of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Amhara  and  Begam-  |  fiesamdM.  ■' 
der;  the  name  of  the  latter  of  whioh  signifies  *^  the  Sheep  Country."  -  It  also  con- 
tains horses,  and  tts  inhabitants  are  very  Warlike.  The  mountainous  country  called 
Liasta,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  is  generally  independent,  contains  sojne  iron  mines. 
Amhara,  to  the  south  of  Begamder,  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the  f  Anhu*. 
principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  brave  nobUity.*  Here 
is  the  famous  state-prison  of  Geshen,  or  Amba-Geshen,  i^hich  Is  now  |  sttte-priMo. 
sacceeded  by  Wechneh  in  the  province  of  Begamder.  It  seems  to  consist  of  steep 
mountains,  which  contain  either  a  natural  cavern  or  an  artificial  ditch,  into  which  the 
prisoners  descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  monarch  causes  to  b^ 
kept  under  his  own  eye  all  those  princes  of  his  family  from  whom  he  thinks  he  has 
any  thing  to  apprehend.  It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  Mving  beings  that  the  gran<ifees 
of  the  kingdom  come  to  select  the  prince  whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  burth,  or  from 
pure  affection,  they  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  however,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  according  to  the  anarcfi^cal  or  compar 
ratively  peaceful  state  of  the  country.t 

When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa,  or  Shoa,  formecf 
by  a  large  valley  very  difRcult  of  access,;]:  and  that  of  Damota,  rich  in 
gold,  in  crystal,  and  in  cattle  with  monstrous  homs,§  we  have  gone  over  the  Abys* 
sinian  empire  properly  so  called.  Lobo,  who  resided  for  a  time  in  Damota,  extols 
it  as  the  most  delightful  country  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  without  having  the  appearan<ie 
of  wild  and  irregular  forests.  Vegetation  here  is  perpetually  active :  the  operations 
of  sowing  and  reaping  are  common  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  scene 
has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure  garden.  As  for  Shoa,  its  ruling  prince  is  stated  by 
Bruce  to  be  rather  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassaL 

The  more  remote  provinces  are  mostly  under  the  yoke  of  the  ferocious 
Galla,  and  other  savaige  tribes  hostile  to  the  Abyssinians.  To  the  east 
are  the  countries  of  Angot  and  Bali :  to  the  south  we  are  told  of  those  o 
Yvat,  of  Cambat,  and  most  especially  the  kingdom  of  Enarea,  which,  from  Bruce's' 
account,  seems  to  be  a  table  land,  watered  by  several  rivers  which  have  no  visible 
outlet,  and  deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation.  The  inhabitants,  who  in 
the  mountains  have  pretty  clear  compleifions,  trade  with  the  people  of  MeUnda  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  with  those  of  Angola  oa  the  Ediiopic.  The  hilly  district  of 
Cafia  must  be  conterminous  with  Enarea  on  the  south.  All  these  heights  are  covered 
with  coffee  trees.  But  this  report,  from  a  traveller  in  other  respects  not  very  scru- 
pulous, requires  further  confhrmation.|| 

In  the  topographical  sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  given,  we  observe  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  population  of  this  countiy.  We  shall  first  take  a 
glance  of  the  Abysduis,  or,  as  they  eall  themselves  the  Agazians.  In 
their  handsome  forms,  their  long  hair,  and  their  featnres,  they  approach  to  the  Euro- 


provineea. 

Fatgar,  of 


iBkl^tlllU. 


*  Thevendt,  p.  9^64.  f  Bruns,  Afrika,  ii.  • 

*  Salt's  Travels.  §  Ucroze,  quoted  by  Bruas,  Afrika,  ii.  p.  217. 
I  Bruns,  Afrika,  u.  2ir,  218. 
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pean;  but  thej  are  diiCiiigiiiihed  from  all  known  HM^es  bj  a  complexiott  tftogethe 
peculiar,  which  Mr.  Bruce  compai^  sometimes  to  that  of  pale  ink,*  soraetinaeas  to 
elite  orown^  and  which,  accordiogto  the  French  Institute  of  £g7pt,  seems  to  pj 
take  of  a  bronze  colour.  The  portraits  of  the  Abyssinimis,  given  by  Ltidoir 
Brucoi  betray,  however,  some  traits  of  similarity  to  the  negroes*  When  we  att 
UagviSMk  I  to  their  language,  we  find  that  the  Gheez,  which  is  spoken  in  the  kini* 
dom  of  Tigr6,  and  in  whiah  the  books  of  the  Abyssinisms  are  written,  iiTregarded  br 
all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  Amharac  language,  usee 
at  the  Abyssinian  court  since  the  14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
has  also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its  sjmtax  evidences  of  a  peculiar  origin. 
The  Ghees  language,  harder  than  the  Arabic,  contains  five  consenants  whidi,  to  the 
organs  of  a  European,  are  unutterable.  The  Amharic  id  much  softer,  but  has  not 
Ihat  variety  of  grammatical  forms  which  ^characterizes  the  Asiatic  lo&guagea.t  I: 
Would  appear,  therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous  and  primitive 
race,  has  reeeived,  move  especisdly  in  its  northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  c<^ny  c: 
Arabs,  and  probably  of  the  tribe  of  Gush^  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic  book]?  <'t' 
Scripture,  apphed  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and  to  Ethiopia.;];  This  Arabian  origin  ot 
a  part  of  the  Abyssinians  explains  the  reason  why  several  of  the  Byzantine  author> 
have  placed  the  country  of  the  Jlbaaeni  in  Arabia  Felix. 

Bjito^efti       I      "^^^  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained  with  tke  natioor 
epoAi.  I  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  descent  from  the  Kashite  Arai>?. 

The  indigenous  history  of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  n?,  fioe- 
ifo  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  travelled  to  Judea  to  admins 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon.     The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  ha  i 
the  two 'names  of  David  and  Menihelec.     His  descendants  continued  to  reign  tiiJ 
the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era.-*-Under  the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  A£baii&«  io 
the  year  330,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia.     In  522,  kini; 
Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  alUance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  foa|rht  several 
campaigns  in  Arabia  against  the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.     The  Zogajfc  dynasty 
reigned  for  340  years.     The  most  celebrated  king  of  that  family,  Lalibala,  cairsril 
several  dwellings  to  be  cut  In  the  rocks,  and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which  i 
traveller  of  the  16th  century  has  given  representations  in  plates.     In  136S,  the  gran- 
dees of  Shea  reinstated  a  branch  of  the  old  Solomonic  djniasty  on  a  throne,  of  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  continued  in  possession.     Among  the  princes  of  this  djnastj, 
Amda  Zion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerfid  [nince. 
Zara  Jacob  sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors,  who  declared  for  the  eastern 
church. — Under  the  unfortunate  David  III.  began  the  connections  of  Abysttnia  wicli 
Portugal.    His  son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  prince  of  the  highest  endowmenbi:, 
had  to  contend  at  the  sailie  time  with  the  ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  his 
empire,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  who  laboured  to  subject  him  to  the  ai}- 
thority  of  the  Pope.     He  kept  up  the  aDiance  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1542, 
sent  him  an  auxiliary  body  of  450  men,  under  the  command  ^f  Christopher  de  Gams. 
That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting  against  a  numerous  army  of  Moors,  and  the  king 
himself  lost  his  life  i^  a  subseqneni  battle^     Under  the  reigns  of  his  8occes9on« 
the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  continued  unsuccessfiil ;  and,  when  aHast,  in 
the  year  1620,  the  leartfed  and  able  father  Paez  succeeded  in  making  the  kxogSoci- 
nios,  or  Susneus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church  of  Rome,  the  only  result  was  a  train 
of  the  Moodiest  civil  wars.     In  1632,  king  Basilides,  or  Facilidas,  put  an  end  to 
them,  by  expelling  the  cathoHcs,  and'securing  the  exclusive  svray  to  the  Abyssinian 
churoh.     From  that  period  Abyssinia  ceased  to  be  known  in  £urope.     But  in  1691, 
king  Tasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  Batavia.     This  monarch,  distinguished  for  his 
virtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of  the  famous  mount  Wecneh,  caused  all  the  princes  who 
were  immured  in  that  place  of  cof&finement  to  be  brought  before  him,  consoled  them, 

*  Adelang,  Mitbridates,  i.  404. 

t  Ludolf,  Gramm.  Amharica. 

i  Michielis,  Spicriegk  Georg.  Hebr.  Ezterae,  t.  i.  p.  143^15^.  Eiehhom,  Progmana  de 
Kuachoeia.  Aniatadt,  1774.  Compare  laaiab,  cap.  18  and  20.  Ezekicl,  cap.  39.  t.  10.  cap.  30. 
V.  3.  T.  9.    Nehemiahg  cap.  3.  v.  8.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  i.  6.  §  S.  fee,  fcc. 
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passed  some  weeks  in  their  society,  and  left  them  so  BeKghted  wiA  his  Undoesi,  fhat 
ihey  returned  with  good  will  to  Uieir  dreary  abode.  The  vices  of  the  children  of 
UTasoos  I.  .favoured  for  a  moment  the  enterprises  of  a  usurper  who*iilIed  the  throne^ 
and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Yasoos  II;  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  studying  the  arts,  particularly  architecture.  He  married  a  piincess  from  one  of 
the  G«lla  tribes;,  and  his  successor,  by  his  marriage,  gave  occasion  to  eivil  wars,  by 
conferrinff  some  of  the  government  appomtments  ^n  the  Gallas.- — ^At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bruce's  visit,  the  reigning  king,  called  Tecla  Haimanut,  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  these  troubles  ;  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince,  he  left  his  coun- 
try a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  rew,  or  governor  of  Tigr^,  the  powerful  Wellata  Selasse, 
whom  ^r»  Salt  visited,  supports  a  nominal  king  who  lives  at  Azura,  whfle  Guzo,  a 
Galla  chief^  has  set  up  another  nomin^  sovereign.* 

Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natural  obstacles,  and  |  adigioii. 

insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan  and  Pagan  nations,  the  Abyssinians,  though 

possessing  vigour  and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  fiurope  in  the 

12th  centiiry.    Their  Christianity,  mixed  with  Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision 

in  both  sexes  as  a  harmless  practice.     They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath  and  the 

first  day  of  the  week.     During  the  great  discussions  which  were  held  on  abstiact 

doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by  its 

geographical  position  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  of  which  it  forms  a 

leading  branch  along  with  the  Copts  of  Egyptf    Tet,  in  their  numerous  festiva]s,ln 

the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration  almost  divine  which  they  pay 

to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  come  near  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians^!]; 

They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water.    The  sacraments  which^they  aeknow- 

ledge  are  baptism,  confession)  and  the  eucharist.     They  take  the  last  in  both  kinds, 

and  believe  in  transubstantiation.     Their  Bible  contains  the  same  books  as  that  of 

the  catholics,  besides  an  additional  one  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr. 

Bruce  brought  home  three  copies.  §    In  the  metropolitan  church  of  Axum,  a  holy 

arch  is  kept  4jp,  which  is  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  empire.     The  Abuna, 

who  is  the  head  of  the  clergy,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ex(trck$j  is  nominate  by 

the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is  always  a  foreigner.     The  monks  of  the 

two  orders  of  Saint  Eustathius  and  Saint  Tecla  Haimanut,  make  themselves  useful 

ia  cultivating  the  ground.  ||     The  marriage  of  priests  is  alloyred  as  in  Ike  Greek 

church. 

If  this  religion  be,  as  the  Abyssinians  pretend,  one  of  the  most  .an- 
cient forms  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  has  little  influence  on  the  civili- 
zation of  the  people.     Every  thing  almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Turkey.     The  Abyssinian  monarch,  an  absolute  despot,  sells  the  provincial  govern- 
ments to  other  subordinate  despots.  IT     Some  of  these  governors  have  contrived  to 
render  their  dignity  hereditary.**  The  Yizier  or  prime  minister  has  the  tille  of  Ra$, 
The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the  royal  family,  the  number  of  ^ld^chis 
augmented  by  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which,  &ough  condemned  by  the  church,  is 
kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Those  prinpes  who 
have  pretensions  to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison.     According 
to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  the  right  of  property  ;  yet  other 
accounts  mention  a  sort  of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proprietor,  a  procedure  which  seems  to  suppose  consi- 
derable  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. If  Justice  is  administered 
with  great  promptitude  ;  punishments  of  the  most  barbarous  kind  seem  to  be  fre- 
quent    There  are  tribunals  of  twelve  persons  with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like 
the  old  Gothic  tribunals,  hold  their  court  in  the  open  air.    The  king's  revenues  con- 
sist of  supplies  of  grain,  fruit,  and  honey,  with  some  slender  payments  in  gold. 

• 

•  Sftlt's  Travels. 

t  Teda  Ab^ss.  quoted  by  Thomti  k  J^sds,  de  Convers.  gent.  vii.  1.  c  13. 
i  Ludolf,  Hist.  iii.  cap.  5.    Lobo,  ii.  90,  91. 
.  ^  Slh«stre  de  S«cy,  Magasin  Eueyclop^d.  1800. 
I  Petit-]a«Croix,  eh.  17*20.  I^c.  1  Lobo,  i.  323. 

**  PetiMa-Croix,  cli.  21.  tt  Unins,  Afrika,  iL  126. 
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Sveiy  tiree  yeus  m  tanfli  paA  of  &e  cattle  v  apfRropnalpl  bjr  tiie  gov^wmen^* 
Ttetmy.  |  The  annj,  which  ia  paid  by  grants  of  land,  a^lo^nt8  to  40,00O  dmb.  * 
tenth  pait  of  wh^in  are  cayaby.  Some  cany  short  firelocks,  which  they  nevor  fir 
withoiH  resting  them  one  post  The  greater  part  are  armed  «ith  lances  and  swordi. 
The  braveiy  of  the  Ab^mnmoB,  not  toing  directed  by  tactics,  has  osuallj  no  oih^ 
efiect  Uiaa  that  of  exposing  them  to  extensive  carnage*  When  victorious  Aay  ^pw 
foil  scope  to  their  ferocity,  mutilating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  &  sboidiic , 
manner,  and  exhibiting4>ublicly  the  most  indecent  trophies  of  their  success,  f 

•  This  single  feature  most  excite  in  our  readers  a  disgust  sufficient  to  snppross  aH 
avidity  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssiaiaos ;  we  ahall  there- 1 
wi»ri  I  fore  only  sul^join  such  brief  sketches  as  are  necessary.     Thc^  lire  ia  i 
fpund  hovels  with  conie^  roofs, «  form  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  violent  rains.     A 
light  cQttpa  dressi  some  pieces  of  Persian  carpet,  and  a  lew  artideo  of  handsome 
Mack  pottery,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxmy.    The  children  go  naked  till  the  a£re , 
of  fifteen.;}^  'The  arts  and  mechanical  professions  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hand*  . 
of  strangers,  and  especially  of  the  JewB*§    To  these  last  belong  all  the  smithf,  \ 
masons,  and  thatohers  in  the  country.  I 

The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssinians  is  shown  in  their  manner  of  eatting.  The 
-g^at  locds  ha"^  servants  at  table  to  introduce  their  newly  dressed  victoala  into  their 
mouths* 

aM^Dtai      I      It  seemscertain,  after  much  discussion  maintained  on  the  point,  tbn{ 
^^^  I  the  Abyssinians  have  no  repugnance  to  raw  flerii,  accomfuinied  with  a  i 

gravy  of  fresh  blood,  and  rather  consider  it  as  a  deKcacy.|j  Bruce  has  perhaps  exag- 
gerated in  saying  that  they  cat  slices  from  the  live  ox  for  immediate  use,  the  bkxKl 
of  the  animal  staining  tbo  entrance,  and  his  bellowings  mingling  with. the  festne 
noise  of  the  company*  The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is  animated  by  hydromci 
in  which  opium  is  dissolved.  The  two  sexes  indulge  pubUcly  in  freedomo  which  to  j 
other  nations  seem  licentious,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  gross  debaocheiieo  of  irhKb  ; 
they  have  been  accused.  i 

9tch  beiqg  the  character  of  the  Ohristians  of  Abyssim'a,  we  cannot  be  mqnrised  i 
at  any  thins  in  the  manners  of  the  more  savage  nations  that  live  in  tboa  eouncry. 
eivi«en»tioiM.  I  The  ferocity  and  the  dirtiness  of  3ie  CrsUas  surpass  every  idee  that  can  | 
t>e  formed.    They  liye  entii^ely  on  raw  meat;  they  smear  their  faces  with  &e  blood  ! 
of  their  slain  enemies^  and  hang  their  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave  diem 
wMb  thefr  hair.     The  incursions  of  these  nomade  and  pastoral  tribes  are  sodden  and 
disastrous.    £very  living  thing  is  pnt  to  the  sword ;  tney  butcher  the  in&st  io  the 
mother's  womb ;'  and  the  youths,  after  being  mutilated,  are  sold  by  them  into  davery.  i 
These  people  are  distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  thm  deep  i 
brown  complexions,  and  their  long  hair.    These  African  Tartars,  who  first  made  tbcar 
appearance  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy  &yr 
or  six  great  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the  topography.     They  are  dmded 
into  many  tribes,  which  according  to  some,  are  arranged  into  three  national  comom* 
nities.     Those  of  the  south  are  tittle  known;  those  of  the  west  are  called  Bertuma- 
Galla:  they  have  kings,  or  war-chiefs,  called  Loobo:  those  in  the  east  are  called 
Boren-Gella,  apd  their  chiefs  Mooty.    Their  chiefs,  who,  aocordtag  to 
Loho,  only  enjoy  a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretched  hovels. 
.Their  guards  and  courtiers  beginning  by  beating  with  bludgeons  any  stiai^r  who 
4>resents  himself;  then  introduce  him  into  the  king's  presence,  and  comphnent  him 
as  an  intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dismissed.**  The  Gallas  | 
worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars.     They  believe  in  nia|[i€, 
apd  in  a  future  state.    The  rights  of  property,  marriage,  and  'the  support  of  a^d 
relations,  are  made  binding  by  their  laws.     Warriors  are  allowed  to  esqpose  that 

* 

•  PetU-la-Croix,  ch.  22.  f  Bruce's  Travels. 

^  Pctit-h-Crofx,  ch.  11.  V  Ludolf,  L  iv.  c  5.    Pt:Ut4a-Cn»ix,  ch.  9,  Stc  | 

V  Brunt,  AMka,  ii.  137.  I 

1  Brucc's  TwivcU.    Ladulf,  Ilislor.  ^Iiiop.  i.  15, 16.    Valciilia's  Vuyjigps  and  Trarcls,  iiL 
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children.     In  their  distant  expeditions  across  desert  countries,  they  live  on  poonded 
:ofIee. 

The  Abyssinians  consider  the  G alias  as  originally  belonging  to  the  east  coast  of 
ifrica.  Their  name  seems  to  figure  among  the  nations  which  were  Tanquished  or 
subjugated  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  inscription  of  Adulis.  When, 
ilong  with  these  circumstancesi  we  take  into  view  the  physical  features  which  dis- 
inguisb  them  from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  hypothesis  of  some  geo- 
sraphers  who  would  represent  them  as  a  colony  of  the  Galla  negroes  of  the  Pepper 
Coast.      They  belong  more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  southern  central  Africa. 

The  other  pagan  and  savage  races  are  not  quite  so  formidable.  In  the 
north-west  parts,  and  to  the  east  of  the  river  Tacazz^,  the  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  wooded  heights  which  are  called  Kolla  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  visages 
of  these  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apes.  They  spend  one  part  of  the 
year  under  the  shadows  of  trees,  and  the  rest  in  caverns,  which  have  been  dug  in  the 
soft  sandstone  rocks.  Some  of  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
uthers  on  lions  and  boars;  one  of  them  subsists  on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked, 
and  are  armed  with  poisoned  javelins.  The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts. 
These  tribes,  the  description  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr. 
Brucc's  account,^  were  long  ago  designated  by  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of 
locust-eatei:s,  ostrich-eaters,  and  elephant  eaters.f  The  nature  of  the  soil,  alterna- 
tively covered  with  water,  and  baked  and  cracked  into  chinks  by  the  violent  heat,  ex- 
cludes every  sort  of  culture. 

There  are  tw^o  nations  called  Agows.'  The  one  lives  in  the  province  |  tim  Agows. 
of  Lasta,  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze,  the  other  possesses  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  Possessing  fertile  but  inaccessible  coun- 
tries, courageous,  and  provided  with  good  cavalry,  they  maintain  their  independence 
both  against  the  Gallas  and  Abyssinians.  The  Agows  of  the  Nile  furnish  Gondar 
with  beef,  butter,  and  honey.  Although  they  retain  some  traces  of  the  progress 
which  the  Christian  religion  formerly  made  among  them,  their  principal  worship  is 
addressed  to  the  spirit  whom  they  consider  as  presiding  over  the  bources  of  the  Nile. 
Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  cow  to  that  spirit,  and  some  neighbouring  tribes,  among 
whom  are  the  Gafates,  join  in  the  {sacrifice. 

The  Gafates  are  a  numerous  people,  who  speak  a  distinct  language  |  TbeGftfstM. 
and  live  in  Damot.     Their  country  produces  very  fine  cotton. 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  Uve  in  the  hollows  |  Theoanfi. 
of  rocks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia.     Bermudas  places  them  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oggy,  contained  in  the  list  of  provinces  given  by  Petit-la-Croix.+    "  This  country," 
says  that  author,  "  produces  musk,  amber,  sandal-wood,  and  ebony,  and  is  visited 
by  white  merchants.*' 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Falasja,  or  "  the 
exiled,'*  present  the  most  extraordinary  historical  curiosity.  That  na- 
tion seems  to  have  formed  for  ages  a  stale  more  or  less  independent  in  the  province 
of  Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  always  bore  the  name  of  Gideon, 
and  the  queens  that  of  Judith.  §  That  tamily  being  now  extinct,  the  Falasja  submit 
to  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  j|  Tliey  exercise  the  vocations  of  weavers,  smiths,  and 
carpenters.  At  Gondar  they  are  considered  iis  sorcerers,  who  during  the  night  as- 
sume the  form  of  hyaenas.  According  to  Ludolf  they  had  synagogues  and  Hebrew 
Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hebrew.  U  Ikuce  asserts  that  they  have  the 
sacred  books  only  in  the  Ghecz  language ;  that  they  have  lobt  all  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  themselves, -and  know  nothing  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Targorun,  or  the  Cabbala.  The  greater  part  of  the  Falasjas  hve  on  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  among  the  Shillooks.  This  is  the  very  country  that  was  occupied  by  the 
Egyptian  exiles,  the  Asmach  and  Sebrid®.     Perhaps  a  company  of  Egyptian  Jews 

*  Blumenbach  in  bis  translatiun  of  Bruce,  v.  260. 

t  Agatharch.  in  Geogr.  Mid.  Hudion,  i.  37.     Diod  Sic.  iii.  &c. 

♦  Brum,  Afrik»,  ii.230.  S  Bruce*a  Trareli. 

8  Sail's  Travels.  1  Ludolf,  Hist.  *thiop.  1.  i.  cap.  14 
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followed  tha  steps  of  these  emigrants,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have  been  mu- 
ed  together. 

«riSe'm^or  I  Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  comprehending aU ths 
HabMh.  I  African  coasts,  from  Egypt  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  under  ibf 
general  name  of  Troglodytica,  the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  or  New  Aralui 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  that  interesting  division,  in  relation  lu 
history  and  to  physical  geography.  We  have  found  that  neither  Nubia  nor  Abyssinia 
have  any  fixed  limits :  and  an  Arabian  geographer  of  great  weight,  Abulfeda,  make^ 
a  formal  distinction  between  Nubia  and  the  maritime  parts.* 

The  ancients,  whom  we  must  oHen  take  for  our  guides,  represent  tbe  chain  of 
Miiieniii.  |  mountains  which  skirts  the  Arabian  Gulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Agatharchidesl  and  Diodorus;j;  make  mention  of  mines  of  gold  which 
were  worked.  These  were  contained  in  a  white  rock,  probably  granite.  Pliny  makes 
these  riches  common  to  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Gulf.^ 
The  Arabian  geographers  hav^  confirmed  these  accounts  as  well  as  those  which  re- 
wukcorwtter.  |  late  to  a  quarry  of  emeralds.  But  the  excessive  heat  and  the  scarciiv 
of  water  render  the  low  part  of  the  coast  uninhabitable.  Cistfems  must  be  evenr 
whei^  used,  as  there  are  no  springs.  ||  In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  holes 
with  their  trunks  and  their  teeth  to  find  water.  The  Etesian,  or  north-east  niods, 
bring  the  periodical  rains.  IT  The  small  lakes  or  marshes  which  abound  on  the 
Vofrubies.  coast  are  then  filled  with  rain  water.  The  palms,  laurels,  oli?e  tresis, 
Animaii.  styraxes,  and  other  aromatic  trees,  cover  the  islands  and  low  coasts.  In 

the  woods  are  found  the  elephant,  the  giraffe^  the  ant-eater,  and  numerous  sorts  ol 
monkeys.  The  sea,  which  is  not  very  deep,  is  green  like  a  meadow,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  algsB  and  other  marine  plants  which  it  maintains.  It  likewise  contains 
much  coral. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  uniform  state  of  savase  wretchedness.     Divided  into  tribeF, 

MI  r 

and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they  lived  formerly,  and  stni  li»'t\oD 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  of  goats,  and  by  fishing.  The  hollows  of  the  rocb  «cre 
and  still  are  their  ordinary  dwelling.  From  these  caverns,  called  in  Greek  troglO) 
is  derived  the  general  name  under  which  they  are  designated  by  the  ancients.  That 
kind  of  lodging  was  anciently  used  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world.  We  m 
Troglodytes  at  the  bottom  of  CaucasusFand  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Moesia,  in  ItalyjW^ 
in  Sicily.  This  last  mentioned  island  contains  an  example,  of  a  whole  city,  (ono^ 
by  excavation  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain.**  But  of  all  the  races  that  haw  Mt 
in  caverns,  those  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  have  longest  preserved  the  habits  and  theoamc 
of  Troglodytes. 

mannafaiid  According  to  the  ancients,  these  people  are  of  Arabian  origin.  Br«cc 

cnttomi.  considers  them  under  the  general  and  comprehensive  name  of  A^f 

Gheez,  which  means  shepherds.  They  speak  the  Gheez  language,  which  is  a  flis- 
lect  of  the  Arabic  ^he  uncouth  and  singular  sounds  of  this  language  i^^^^^ 
ancients  say  thatthe  Troglodytes  hissed  and  howled  instead  of  speaking.  The/ 
were  said  to  pi'^se  circumcision  on  both  sexes.  They  employed  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom, which  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Kora^Hottentots,  that  of  a  partial  casl^ 
tion.  j^t  In  ancient  times  they  observed  none  of  the  laws  of  marriage;  tbe  wives  w 
the  chiefs  of  tribes  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to  have  husbands.  + 
They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with  white  lead,  and  hung  round  their  necks  shells 
which  they  believed  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sorceiy.   Som«  ^ 

*  Abulfeda,  Afrika,  edit.  Eichhorn,  tab.  xxvii. 
f  Agatharch.  de  Mar.  Kub.  Geogr.  Mln.  Hudson. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  §  Plin.  vi.  30. 
U  Idem.                                                              ^  Slrabo. 
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••  Traveb  in  Sicily  by  Prince  Biscari,  in  Italian.  .     .., 

tt  "  ll8  «e  privaicnt  d'un  testicule,  coutume  barbare  qui  se  retrouvc  aujourd'hui  cnw 
3ra-Hottentots."  * 
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these  tribes  killed  none  of  their  domestic  animals,  but  lived  on  their  milk,  as  the  Ha« 
eorta  still  do;  others  ate  serpents  and  locusts,  a  food  still  reUshed  by  various  tribes 
of  the  Shangallas ;  finally,  there  were  among  them  some  who  devoured  the  flesh  and 
bones  of  animals  mashed  together,  and  cooked  in  a  bag  formed  of  the  skin.  They 
manufactured  a  vinous  liquor  from  certain  wild  fruits.  The  most  wretched  among 
them  repaired  in  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  marshes  or  lakes,  to  allay  their  thirst.  This 
picture  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  is  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  the  present 
inhabitants  of  these  coasts. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  who,  in  his  excursion  to  the  Red  Sea,  came  near  the  countries  now 
under  consideration,  met  with  a  fisherman,  who  was  probably  a  fair  spe-  |  ratormeo. 
cimen  of  that  department  of  the  population.*  He  lived  in  a  tent  only  five  feet  wide, 
with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law.  He  had  no  boat,  but  went  to  sea  on  the 
trunk  of  a  doomt  tree,t  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round;  a  small  hole  for  a  mast;  and  a  shawl  for 
a  sail,  managed  by  means  of  a  cord.  On  this  apparatus  two  fishermen  mount  as  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which  they  dart  at  the  fish  when  they  see  them. 
The  weather  requires  to  be  very  favoumble  when  they  go  to  sea,  this  being  imprac* 
ticable  during  the  east,  and  dangerous  in  west  winds. 

We  shall  begin  the  topography  of  the  coast  with  the  proniontor}*  Ral-  |  Toposnpiir* 
el-enf,  or  the  Mons  Smaragdui  of  the  ancients.  Mr.  Bruce  places  opposite  to  this 
Cape  an  *'  Isle  of  Emeralds,"  where  he  found  fine  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar.  But 
the  famous  emerald  mine,  which  was  worked  by  the  Egyptians,  was  on 
the  continent.  The  Arabian  geographers  place  it  in  a  mor&  southerly 
latitude  than  Assouan  or  Syene.  They  say  that  the  mountain  is  shaped  li 
and  that  the  emeralds  are  found  sometimes  in  sand,  sometimes  in  a  blackish  gangue.;}! 
Some  moderns  have  given  vague  confirmations  of  the  existence  of  this  mine.§  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by  Belzoni.  Pliny  extols  its  precious 
stones  for  their  hardness,  ||  and  they  are  in  great  request  in  the  east,  under  the  name 
of  "  emeralds  of  the  Saide."ir 

Zomorget  Island,  which  is  farther  from  the  continent  than  the  Isle  of    lOt  of  To- 
Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island  of  the  ancients.**  It  is  a  barren     ''•*■* 
rock,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
quarry  of  beautiful  stones,  which  the  ancients  called  topazes,  and  the  working  of  them 
was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

The  coast  makes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  ancient  and  modem  naviga- 
tors, Foul  Bay.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  is  the  port  o£  the  Abyssinians.  The 
Arabian  geographers  give  the  coast  nearest  this  port,  the  name  of  Baza, 
Beja,  or  Bodsha.  According  to  them  it  is  a  kingdom  separated  from 
Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds,  fj*  We  have  very 
discordant  accounts,  both  of  the  orthography  of  the  name  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  The  name  of  Baza  is  found  in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Baziwn  by 
the  ancients,  and  now  Raz-el-Comol.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  are 
called  Bugiha  by  Leo  Africanus,  Bogtales  in  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and  Bedjah 
by  the  generality  of  the  Arabians,  lead  a  nomade  and  savage  life.  *  They  derive 
abundant  aliment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels.  Cattle,  and  sheep  ;  every 
father  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule  in  his  family,  and  they  have  no  other  government 
Full  of  loyalty  to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  they  continually  rob  the 
neighbouring  agriculturists,  and  trading  caravans.  Their  cattle  have  horns  of 
enormous  size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.  The  men  are  all  subjected  to  the  bar- 
barous and  indecent  mutilation  already  mentioned  of  the  Gallas  and  the  Eora-Hot- 
tentots.     There  are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which  the  front  teeth  are  extracted ; 

•  Narrative, 'Vol.  ii.  p.  68.  1 1*be  Cud/era  Thebaica  of  Delille,  a  palm. 
%  Edrisi,  Bakooi,  Ibn«al*Ooardi,  in  Edriai's  Africa,  ed.  llartmann,  p.  79. 

§  Ma'illet,  Descript.  de  PEgypte,  p.  307.    Niebubr»  Voyage»  i.  210.  Lucaa,  &c.  &c 

11  PVtn.  xxxvu.  16. 

•j  Otter,  Voyage,  &c.  i.  208.     Wansleben,  in  Pauliis,  Collect,  des  Voyages,  &c.  i.  33. 

*  *  D'Anville,  Descr.  du  Gulfe  Arab.  p.  233.    Gosselin,  Uecherches  sur  la  Geographic  des 
Anciens,  ii.  196. 

tt  Abulfeda,  loo.  cit.  Edrisi,  Africa,  p.  .78 — 80. 
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anid  there  is  a  society  of  women  who  manufacture  arms,  and  lead  the  lives  of  Ama- 
zons.*    The  custom  of  hanging  up  a  garment  on  the  ond  of  a  pike  as  a  signal  id 
peace,  and  for  commanding  silence,  is  common  to  them  with  the  Hazorta,  a  tribe  os 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia. f — Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Oheez,  or 
Abyssinian  language.     But  the  Arabian  historian  of  Nubia  makes  them  belong  to 
the  race  of  Berbers,  or  Barabras.     A  learned  orientalist,  M.  Quatremere,  has  en- 
deavoured  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bugihas  or  Bejahs,  with  the  JBUmmfes 
of  the  ancients,  or  the  Bahiemoois  of  the  Coptic  writers.     The  descriptiona  of  the 
ancients  appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Ababdehs.     The  other  bypo« 
thesis  is  formally  contradicted  by  a  passage  of  Strnbo.    '*  The  Megabari,''  says  that 
geographer,  ''  and  the  Blemmyes,  live  beyond  Meroe,  on  the  banks   of  the  Nile 
nearest  the  Red  Sea.     They  are  neighbours  to  the  Egyptians,  and  subject  to  the 
Ethiopians,  but  on  the  sea  shore  live  the  Troglodytes."];     From  this  passage  we 
must  consider  the  Megabaris  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  M akorrah  of  the  htstoriaa 
Abdallah,  the  Blemmyes  by  the  Ababdehs,  and  the  Troglodytes  by  the  Bejahs. 
PortofAidati..  |      The  port  of  Aidab,  called  Gidid  by  the  Portuguese,  long  served  as  a 
point  of  communication  between  Africa  and  Arabia.     It  was  a  great  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Mahometan  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.     The  Samoom  wind   renders 
this  place  scarcely  habitable. 

Suakem,  called  Szawaken^  by  M.  Seetzen,  in  the  latitude  of  Dongola 
in  Nubia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  port.  .The  town  is  surrounded 
with  some  redoubts,  and  is  mostly  built  on  an  island.  It  possesses  mosques  and  ev^n 
schools,  and  has  a  garrison  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca.  The  adjoining: 
coast  has  no  river,  and  is  badly  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  it  contains  calcareous  rock, 
potters  clay,  and  red  ochre,  but  no  metals.  Here  some  dourra,  tobacco,  water-melons, 
and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  Among  its  trees  we  fmd  the  sycamore,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Persea,\\  the  ancients  mention  as  growing  in  Troglodytica.  The  forests  con- 
sist of  ebony  trees,  gummy  acacias,  and  many  varieties  of  palms.  There  is  a  large 
tree  which  produces  a  fruit  resembling  grapes.  Here  are  found  the  girafle  and  nu- 
merous herds  of  elephants.  Tlie  sea  yields  pearls  and  black  coral.  Besides  ail 
these  productions,  the  city  exports  slaves  and  gold  rings  brought  from  Soodan.1f  The 
inhabitants  of  Suakem,  and  those  of  Hallinga-Toka,  the  adjoining  tribe  of  the 
Bishareens,  and  that  of  Iladindoa,  speak  a  peculiar  language.*^ 

The  promontory  of  Ras-Agecg,  or  Ahehas,  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Bejah. 
or  Bodja,  or  Baza  country.  After  this  promontory  comes  adescrt  coast  lined  with  isJets 
and  rocks.  It  was  here  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  the  elephants  which  they  itquirvd 
for  their  armies.  Here  Lord  Valentia  foimd  a  large  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
iiiami  of  Da.  of  Port  Mornington.  The  tirst  considerable  island  met  with  is  called  Da- 
"''^^  halac,  the  largest  indeed  belonging  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  more  than 

sixty  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  level  on  the  side  towards  the  continent  but  rises 
eastward,  and  has  a  rocky  precipitous  coast  towards  the  sea-tt  It  contains  goai5 
with  long  silky  hair,  and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-loc,  the  produce  of  a  particular 
shrub.  Jt     The  pearls  formerly  got  here  had  a  yellowish  water,  and  were  of  little 


value.§§  To'this  island  vessels  repair  for  fresh  water, |  ||  which,  however,  nccording 
to  Mr.  Bruce's  account,  is  very  bad,  being  kept  in  370  dirty  cisterns. 
u»mn,         I      In  the  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is  found  Massua, 
orMatzua,  an  arid  rock,  with  a  bad  fortress  and  a  very  good  harbour.    It  is  here  thui 
travellers  land  who  go  to  Abyssinia  by  sea.     At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  the  town  of 

•  Abdallah,  flistoire  de  la  Nubie,  d'apres  Makrisi,  trad.  par.  M.  E.  Quatreroerc.    M^m. 
Hist.  G6ogr.  sur  I'Efifypte,  ii.  p.  135. 
f  Compare  Qualremcre,  ibid.  p.  159,  and  Salt's  Travels. 
i  Geoj^phia,  lib.  xvii.  in  principio. 

^  Sz  in  the  Polish  language,  is  pronounced  like  our  tfh.  |  Strabo,  loc.  cit. 

t  Sectxen.  information  received  from  a  native.    Zach's  Correspondence,  July,  1809. 
••  Mithridate,  t.  iii.  p.  120,  from  a  manuscript  note  of  M.  Seetzen. 
ft  Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  20.     D'Anville,  Descript.  du  golfc  Arab.  p.  206. 
*♦  Vincent  J.eblanc,  p.  i.  ch.  9.    Coronelli,  Isol.  p.  110.  §§  Lobo.  L  51. 

IB  Poncet,  German  transl.  171. 
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Atkiko  commands  an  anchorage,  which  is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds.    It  con- 
tains 400^houBes,  some  of  which  are  buih  of  clay,  and  others  of  plaited  grass.* 

This  loW)  sandy,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  is  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  different  nomade  tribes,  as  the  Shihos,  who  are  very 
black  in  complexion,  and  the  Hazortas,  who  are  small  and  copper- coloured.  These 
people,  like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  rocks,  or  hovels  made  of 
rushes  and  sea-weed.  Leading  a  pastoral  life,  they  change  their  dwelling  as  soon 
as  the  rains  give  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  burning  soil;  for,  when  the  rainy 
season  ends  in  the  plains,  it  begins  among  the  mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  since  the  sixteenth  centaiy,  gav6 
the  government  of  it  to  an  Arab  Sheik  of  the  Bellowe  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of 
Naib*  But,  according  to  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  governor  of  Abyssinia 
and  of  Tigr6,  has  resumed  his  ancient  influence  over  this  part  of  the  Abyssinian  em- 
pire.']' The  last  traveller,  Mr.  Salt,  found  the  Naib  independent  of  the  Turks,  and 
acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Rais  of  Tigr6. 

The  government  of  the  coast,  called  in  ancient  accounts  the  territory 
of  the  Bahar-Nagash,  that  is,  *^  the  King  of  the  Sea,"  formerly  extended 
from  Suakem  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Dobarva,  or  Barva, 
its  ancient  capital,  was,  in  Bruce's  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Naib  of  Massua.  This 
town,  situated  on  the  Mareb,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  Abyssinia  towards  the  sea. 
During  tlie  existence  of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  place  of  great  trade,|  but 
it  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt. 

To  the  south  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  the  name  of  Dankali,  or,  as  |  dmOcaIL 
Niebuhr  calls  it,  Denakil,§  a  sandy  country  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  chief 
port  of  which  is  Bayloor.     The  inhabitants  are  called  Taltals,  and,  though  Mahome- 
tans, are  in  alliance  with  Abyssinia. 

The  country  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is,  in  the  best  modem  maps,  called 
Adeil ;  but  we  know  not  whether  it  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  or,  as  the  name  seems  to 
indicate,  to  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  Bruce  mentions  some  magnificent  ruins  at  Assab, 
the  chief  port  of  this  province,  but  gives  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  place  and 
country. 
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THE  REGION  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS,  BARBARY,  AND  ZAHARA. 


PART  I. 

General  Features  of  these  Countries. 

From  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  we  have  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as 
we  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  history  and  of  the  journals  of  European  travellers.  Be- 
fore attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  centre  of  northern  Africa,  we  shall  com- 
plete our  view  of  its  more  accessible  parts,  turning  our  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  mount  Atlas,  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    A  straight  line 
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•  Bruce's  Travels,  lib.  v.  eh'.  12. 

t  Bruns,  Afrlka,  ii.  195.    Lett,  dt  S.  Ignicio  di  Loyola,  &c.    Kome,  1790,  p.  21. 

f  Alrarez,  c.  18, 20. 23. 128.  §  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  1' Arable,  tab. 
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passing  fiDm  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Blanco,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Sene^. 
will  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region  now  to  be  described.  Here  physical 
geography  presents  us  with  two  leading  and  characteristic  phenomena,  the  greates 
desert  in  the  known  worlds  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  mountain  chains.  These 
two  features  belong  to  two  distinct  regions.  We  shall  first  trace  that  of  Mouot 
Atlas,  to  which  the  common  practice  of  Arabian  and  European  geographers  has  given 
the  name  of  Barbary,  or  more  properly  Berbery,  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  mo^t 
ancient  indigenous  race  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mount  Atlas  has  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  celebrity,  being  repre- 
sented by  Homer  and  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  hearen.     Ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  "  Atlas  is  a  hero  metamorphosed  into  a  rock.     His  robust  limbs 
are  converted  into  pillars ;  he  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  entire  heavens,  with  all 
their  orbs,  without  feeling  oppression  from  their  weight.     His  head,  crowned  wilb  a 
forest  of  pineS)  is  continually  girt  with  clouds,  or  battered  by  winds  and  storms.    A 
mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders,  and  rapid  torrents  flow  down  his  venerable 
beard."    But  this  famous  mountain  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to  Europeans, 
and  we  wait  for  some  fortunate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  and  complete  de- 
scription of  it.     M.  Desfontaines,  who  with  the  eyes  of  a  learned  Imtanist  surveyed 
a  great  part  of  this  system  of  mountains,  considers  it  as  tlivided  into  two  leading 
chains.     The  southern  one,  adjoining  the  desert,  is  called  the  Great 
Atlas,  the  other  lying  towards  the  Mediterranean  is  called  the  little  chain. 
Both  run  east  and  west,  and  are  connected  together  by  several  intermediate  moun- 
tains running  north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them  both  valleys  and  table 
lands.     This  description,  though  general  and  rather  vague,  is  the  clearest  that  ve 
possess.     It  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  desciibes 
Atlas  as  a  series  consisting  of  many  ranges  of  hills  successively  increasing  in  eleva- 
tion, and  terminating  in  steep  and  inaccessible  peaks.*    But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at  Cape 
Felneh,  and  the  other  at  Cape  Cantin,  diifer  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the  main  system,  to  form  promontories  on 
the  sea  coast.     Another  question  is,  whether  is  the  principal  chain  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  east  of  the  smaller  Syrtael  or  do  the 
mountains  of  Tripoli^  of  Fczzan,  and  of  Barca,  form  separate  systems  ?     The  Ara- 
bian geographers  seem  inclined  to  the  former  opinion,!  and  no  person  is  prepared  to 
contradict  them.  •  They  tell  us  that  "  Mount  Daran  extends  eastward  from  Sus  in 
Morocco,  joins  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  then  is  lost  in  a  plain.'*     These  ex- 
pressions are  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  Atlas  is  completely  terminated  on 
the  south  of  the  Great  Syrtse,  from  whence  it  is  probable  that  a  low  lying  territory 
extends  a  great  way  into  the  interior. 

The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  which  cover  ita 
summits  in  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32®.  J  According  to 
Humboldt's  principles,  these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Leo  Africanus,  who  travelled  hero  in  the  month  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being 
buried  in  an  avalanche  of  snow.  In  the  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow  disappears  on  tlie 
tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizia  in  the  month  of  May,  and  covers  them  again  before 
the  end  of  September. §  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  35**  55',  and  forming  an  in^ 
termediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one  and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  snow  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.||  Even  to  the  east,  where  the  ele- 
vation appears  to  diminish,  the  Gariano,  or  Garean  mountains  to  tlic  south  of  Tri- 
poli', arc  covered  with  snow  for  three  months. 

The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco^  which  were  vi- 
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*  Shaw's  Travels  and  Observations,  p.  5. 

t  Abulfeda.    See  Busching's  Magasin>  Geogr.  t.  iv.  p.  418.    Hartmans,  Edrisi,  Qtogr. 
p.  143, 144. 

*  Hxst's  Adcmint  of  Morocco,  p.  78,  (German  translation.)    Chenier  Histoire  de  Nteroc. 
%  Uelation  dii  royaume  d'Algcr,  (AUona,  179S,)  t.  i.  p.  152. 

» Ibidero,  249.  * 
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Bited  by  M.  Desfontaines,  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  of  limestone,*  and  this 
gentleman  adds  that  he  found  in  the  mountains  large  heaps  of  shells  and  marine  bo- 
dies, at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  all  modern  travel- 
lersyf  and  which  also  struck  the  less  observant  minds  of  the  ancients.|  Some  of 
the  elegant  marbles  of  Numidia,  exiiausted  by  Roman  luxury,  were  of  a  uniform 
yellow;  others  were  spotted  with  various  colours. §  The  Carthaginians  employed 
them  previously  to  the  Romans,  for  constructing  pavements  in  mosaic.  But  the  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  and  other  mines,  worked  in  Morocco  and  Agiers,  show  the  existence 
of  schistous  or  granite  rocks.  M.  Foiret  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bana,  a  maritime  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  rocks  are  of  quartz  mixed  with 
mica,  II  and  Shaw  mentions  that  a  sort  of  sandstone  is  employed  for  building  in  Al- 
giers. IT  The  hills  which  terminate  the  Atlas  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  are  calcareous 
masses  surrounded  by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  the  mountain 
of  Harutch,  observed  by  Hornemann.  According  to  Pliny,  tlie  sides  of  the  Atlas 
which  look  toward  the  Western  Ocean,  that  is,  the  south  sides,  raise  their  arid  and 
dark  masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand,  while  the  more  gentle  north- 
em  declivity  is  adorned  with  beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures.^* 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  described  really  the  Atlas  of  the 
ancients?  This  is  denied  by  a  learned  German,  who  reasons  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

^'  In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  Fhenicians  ventured  to  pass  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  *  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
and  Lixus  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.     From  these  settlements  they  na- 
vigated northward  to  the  coast  of  Frussia,  where  they  found  amber.     In  the  south 
they  proceeded  beyond  Madeira  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Yerd.     They  frequented, 
most  especially,  the  archipelago  of  the  Canaries.     Here  they  were  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  height  of  which,  in  itself 
very  great,  appears  still  greater  by  shooting  up  immediately  from  the  flat  surface  of 
the  ocean.     The  colonies  which  they  sent  to  Greece,  and  most  especially  that  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  settled  in  Beeotia,  brought  to  these  countries  some  in- ' 
formation  respecting  that  mountain  which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  Happy  Islands  over  which  it  presides,  embellished  with  oranges,  called  in 
their  phraseology,  golden  apples.     This  tradition,  propagated  over  Greece  by  the 
verses  of  the  poets,  was  handed  down  ta  the  era  of  Homer.     His  Atlas  I  The  Atiuor 
has  its  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  lofly  pillars  reaching  |  ^<^'°^* 
from  earth  to  heaven.|t  The  £lysian  Fields  J;'!  are  described  as  an  enchanting  coun- 
try, situated  somewhere  in  the  west.     Hesiod  speaks  of  Atlas  in  a  similar  style,  de- 
scribing that  personage  as  the  near  neighbour  of  the  Hesperian  nymphs. §§    He  calls 
the  Happy  Islands  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  places  them  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  earth,  jl  II     Later  poets  added  new  embellishments  to  the  fables  of  Atlas  and  the 
Hesperides,  their  golden  apples,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  describing  them  as 
the  destined  habitation  of  the  righteous  afler  death.    With  these  they  have  connected 
the  expeditions  of  Melicertes,  the  Tynan  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules.     It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Greeks  began  to  rival  the 
Carthaginians  and  Fhenicians  in  navigation.     They  visited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages  in  that  ocean  were  greatly  extended. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  for  they  thought  it  necessary  to  search  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the 
Atlas  which  their  poets  and  their  traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  lofty 
mountain  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  earth.     It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Pto- 

*  Flora  Atlantica,  preface^  p.  3. 

t  Stiaw's  TraveU,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbaric,  ii.  p.  279. 
i  Strabo's  Geography,  xvii.  at  the  end. 

i  Pliny  and  laidorua.    Compared  in  the  notes  of  Justus  Lipsius  on  Seneca's  Epistles. 
I  Poirct,  ii.  p.  277.  1  Shaw,  p.  152.  ••  PUny,  v.  cap.  1. 

ft  Odyssey,  Book  i.  verse  52. 

U  liisd.  Book  iv.  v.  5ol.    The  Word  is  of  Phenictan  origin,  and  signtfiea  the  abode  of  joy — 
(A  note  by  M.  Ideler.) 
h^  Theogonia,  lib.  v.  v.  517.  81  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  167. 
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lemy,  and  other  geographers,  have  altered  its  position.    But  since  there  is  not  foimd 
in  the  north-west  of  Africa  any  mountain  of  remarkable  height," — (this  ia  a  misf  ake'- 
— <<  much  difficult  J  arose  in  recognising  the  true  position  of  Atlas.  Sometimes  search 
was  made  for  it  on  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  sometime^} 
near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sometimes  fartlier  to  the  south.     In  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  when  the  Romans  carried  their  arms  into  the  interior  of  Mauritania  and  Su- 
midia,  the  habit  sprung  up  of  giving  the  name  of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    Pliny  and  Solinus  perceived  that  the  descriptions 
of  Atlas  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  to  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains.    They,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  find,  in  the  unknown  part  of  ceatrai 
Africa,  a  locality  for  this  Peak,  of  which,  while  tiiey  copied  poetical  traditions,  they 
drew  so  agreeable  a  picture.     But  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  can  only  be  the 
Peak  of  TenerifTe,  while  the  Atlas  of  the  Greek  or  the  Rom^n  geographers  must  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Africa."* 

This  reasoning  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded.     The  passages 

referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodotus,  are  extremely  vague. 
The  Atlas  of  Herodotus  might  be  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising  finom 
the  plains  of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  Saluban  in  Bildulgerid  appears  to  be.  It 
agrees  with  the  distances  assigned  by  this  historian.  It  is  besides  possible,  that  all 
these  contradictions  may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion  by  which  a  chain  of 
mountains  seen  in  profile  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  peak.  ''  When  at  sea,*' 
says  Humboldt,  "  I  have  oflen  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated  mountains.'^  This 
explanation  might  be  still  further  simplified,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlas 
belonged  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for  form  and  its  peculiar  isolated 
situation,  such  as  most  of  those  on  tlie  coast  of  Morocco.     A  curious  passage  in 

Maximus  Tyrius  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis:  "  The  £thio* 

pian  Hesperians,"  says  he,t  "  worship  Mount  Atlas,  who  is  both  their 
temple  and  their  idol.     The  Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  concaLvc,  and 
open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.     Half  way  from  the  mountain 
a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  very  remarkably  fertile  and  adorned  with  richly  laden 
fruit  trees.     The  eye  plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice 
is  too  steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and  the  descent  is  prohibited  by 
feeUngs  of  religious  awe.    The  most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  ivaves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining  plains,  but  stopping  short  before  Mount 
Atlas,  and  standing  up  hke  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  valiey, 
though  not  restrained  by  any  earthy  barrier.     Nothing  but  the  air  and  tlie  sacred 
thicket  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  the  mountain.     Such  is  the  temple  and  the 
g2»d  of  the  Libyans ;  such  the  object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths.*' 
In  the  physicai  delineations  contained  in  this  account  we  perceive  some  features  of 
resemblance  to  the  coast  between  Capo  Tefelneh  and  Cape  Geer,  which  resembles 
an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  detached  rocks. ;|;     In  the  moral  descrip- 
tion, we  find  traces  of  fetichism;  rocks  remarkable  for  their  shape  being  still  wor- 
shipped by  some  negro  tribes. 

Leaving  these  dubious  questions  to  the  sagacity  of  authors  who  make 

them  a  subject  of  express  research,  we  shall  now  give  a  view  of  the  ac- 
tual physical  geography  of  the  region  of  Mount  Atlas. 

vegetatioii.  |  The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  celebrated  by  Strabo  and  Phny. 
The  latter  extolled  its  figs,§  olives,  ||  cora,ir  and  valuable  woods.^^  He  observed  that 
the  wines  had  a  certain  sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to  them  a  Uttle 

•  Ideler,  in  M.  dc  Humboldt's  Tableaux  dc  la  Nature,  i.  p.  141,  &c.  trad,  dc  M.  £yri^«.   Com- 
pare Bory  Saint- Vincent,  Essai  siir  les  lies  Foi'ttindes,  p.  427. 

f  Max.  Tyr.  Dissertat.  xxxviii.  p.  457,  458,  edit.  Oxon.  c  theatre  Sheldon. 

♦  Dalzel,  Instruction  sur  les  cdiea  d'Afrique,  Trad.  Manuacrite,  avec  Notes,  par  M.  Mallard 
Dubec^. 

S  Pliny,  lib.  XV.  cap.  18.  I  PHny.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  12. 

1  Idem,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7.  *•  Idem,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  15—19. 
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plast6Fy*  mid  (KLja  that  the  vineyards  had  a  northern  and  western  exporare.t   8trM>0' 

says  that  the  vme  trunks  were  sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarcely  clasp 

them  round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cubit  in  length. |     A  horrible  government, 

and  jB.  total  absence  of  civihzatton,  have  not  succeeded  in  annihilating  these  bounties 

of  nature.     Barbary  and  Morocco  still  export  large  quantities  of  grain.     The  olive 

tree  is  superior  here  to  that  of  Provence«§  and  the  Moors^  notwithstanding  the  hoa* 

tiliiy  to  Bacchus,  >vfaich  marks  their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varieties  of  the  vine* 

The  soil  of  the  plains  in  many  places  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  being 

light  and  sandy,  and  containing  numerous  roeks:  but  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas, 

and  those  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  it  to  tiiie  Mediterranean,  are  covered 

with  a  compact,  fertile,  and  well  watered  soil.     Hence,  the  most  common  native 

plants  flourish  on  their  banks,  or  strike  their 'roots  .deep  into  the  moveable  sands, 

while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  marshes  and  the  forests.     The  arid  shores  are 

covered  with  numerous  saline  and  succulent  plants,  suah  as  the  Salaola  and  SitUcomid 

the  PancrcUium  nuvrt/tmum,  and  the  Scilla  mariiimay  with  different  species  of  hardy 

long-rooted  plants,  among  which  are  the  Lygeum  apartwnj  the  Pandcum  humidum, 

the  Saccharufn  cylindricum,  and  the  AgroHis  pungmsj  mixed  here  and  there  with  the 

Heliotropium  and  SoldaneUa.  \\     The  dry  and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie 

between  the  valleys  of  the  interior  greatly  resemble  the  downs  (landea) 

of  Spain.  They  abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees,  and  evergreen  oaks,  under 

whose  shadow  sage,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance, 

and  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.     The  tall-stemmed  Genista,  the  different  species 

of  ciaiiis,  mignonette,  sumac,  broom,  agaoe,  and  many  species  of  eupharbwm  and 

cetchtSf  adorn  the  windings  and  clefts  of  the  rock^,  where,  braving  the  heat  and 

drought,  they  furnish  a  shade  *and  a  wholesome  food  for  the  goats. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  mountains  in  the  |  The  tbieiti. 

northern  parts  of  these  countries  are,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  composed  of 

different  species  of  oaks,  as  the  Q^ercus  ilex,  coecifera,  and  Balloiti,  the  acems  of 

which  f6rm  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.     The  mastic  tree,  the  Pietacia  At" 

lanticay  the  Thuiya  articukUa,  and  the  Rhus  peniaphyUwn,  are  frequently  fbund  here. 

The  large  C3rpress,  like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretches  its  branches  towards  heaven ; 

the  wild  olive  yields  excellent  fruit  without  culture.     The  Arbutus  unedo  bears  a  red 

fruit  resembling  strawberries.     The  tall  broom  tree  diffuses  widely  its  delightful  per- 

fumest     All  the  valleys  that  have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so 

many  little  Elysiums.     The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  verdure,  the  |  vioven. 

diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of  agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  the 

senses  of  the  botanist,  who,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  native  couBtry, 

were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants.lT     On  the 

coasts  and  in  the  plains,  the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  lupine,  the  virgin's  bower, 

and  the  narcissus,  are,  in  the  month  of  January,  covered  with  flowers  and  young 

leaves!     But  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  parched  and  cracked  soil  is 

only  covered  with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering  plants.     The  cork  tree 

darkens  the  forest  with  the  gloom  of  its  scorched  bark.     Yet  at  this  season,**  the 

rose-bay  displays  its  bright  flowers  on  the  banks  of  all  the  torrents  and  rivers,  from 

the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  deepest  valleys. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  hard  wheat,  barley,  maize,  the  HoU  I  Aifanenttrr 
eus  sorghum,  and  the  Holcus  saccharatns ;  rice  in  the  lands  capable  of  |  ^^"^^ 
being  inundated,  tobacco,  dates,  oUves,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  jujubes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  saffron,  the  white  mulberry,  the  Indigofera  glauca,  and  the  sugar-cane. 
The  gardens  yield  almost  all  the  species  of  pulse  known  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  preserve  their  grain  for  several  years^  by  burying  it  in  large  holes 
in  dry  situations.    Wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  gathered  in  April  or  May.    Maize 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  9.  t  Mem,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  2. 

i  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  568.  §  Poiret,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  81. 

i  Desfontaines,  Flora  Atlantica.  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  poBnm, 
t  Poiret,  ii.  p.  ri.  ••  Poirct,  p.  129. 
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and  iorghum  aro  sown  in  spring,  and  cut  down  in  sammer.*  Oats  grow  spontane- 
oiisly.!  Some  of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  fig,;|;  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
Europe :  but  the  .acorns  of  the  oak  taste  like  our  che8nutB.§ 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  the  species  known  in  (be 
rest  of  Africa;  we  must  except  from  these  the  rhinoceros,  the  hipp 
potamus,  the  giraffe,  the  zebra,  and  several  of  the  monkeys. 

Nature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of  Zahara  with  the  neaosof 
oiindof  the  I  crossing  the  immense  deserts  of  western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  MooDtni 
^^^^'^  I  on  the  fieiree,  or  camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  drwnedeiT, 

and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of  figure,  the  Arab,  aker  tviiij; 
up  his  loins,  his  breast,  and  his  ears,  to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  adaflge- 
rous  wind,  traverses  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that  burning  desert,  the  fiery  auco- 
sphere  of  which  deeply  affects  respiration,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  ssffoateany 
unwary  traveller.  The  motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh  and  riolent,  that  do 
person  could  bear  them  without  all  the  patience,  the  abstinence,  and  toilsome  habits 
Dfi^reef  or  of  the  Arabs.  The  most  indifferent  variety  of  these  camels  is  caiW 
•wutncn.  talayeh,  a  term  denoting  that  the  animal  cannot  accomplish  more  tlun 

throe  ordinary  days  journey  in  a  day.  The  most  abundant  variety  caHed  w^  ca 
make  out  seven.  There  is  a  kind  which  accomplishes  nine,  and  is  called  tarn},  but 
these  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  bring  enormous  prices.  The  Arab  in  his  figuratjre 
phraseology  thus  describes  the  s witness  of  the  camel  of  the  desert— "When  tou 
meet  a  heirety  and  say  to  the  rider  scUem  alik,  (peace  be  with  you,)  he  is  out  of  sis\A 
before  he  can  return  the  alikaalemy  for  he  flies  like  the  wind.''  Mr.  Jackson  rebtp* 
facts  on  this  subject  which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiree  arrived  at  Senegal  m 
seven  days  from  Mogadore,  having  traversed  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  inclufling 
the  windings  of  the  road,  had  travelled  1000,  or  1100  English  miles,  making  150  in 
a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  his  heiree  in  the  morning,  went  to  Morocro, 
which  is  100  English  miles  off,  and  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  with  a 
parcel  of  oranges,  for  which  one  of  his  women  had  longed.  Mr.  Jackson  allow 
that  these  facts  put  the  faith  of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test;  but  three  okJntraypWc^ 
give  similar  accounU?.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that  camels  of  this  quality  are 
but  few.[|  Geography  might  receive  some  interesting  accession,  if  Europeans,  «^i' 
armed,  and  in  sufficient  number,  could  procure  these  fleet  creatures,  and  leani  to  me 
otherdomei-  I  them,  in  order  to  explore  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa.  Asses  are  aljw 
tie  maimak.      |  ^^^^^  ^„  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  stpong  and  large,  the  other  very  enall 

Morocco  produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In  the  whole  of  Barbwj^^^ 
cattle  are  small  and  lean;  die  cows  give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste- 
Goats  and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhorrence  among  the  Mabonietai^' 
are  only  found  in  the  houses  of  Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  ponluy*'* 
common.     The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees. IT  .     . 

Wild  raimaii.  |      The  panther  has  in  all  periods  been  a  famous  animal,  l>^*^  ^^  ^^ 
within  these  few  years  that  he  has  been  described  with  precision.**  The  ounce 
leopard  of  BufTon  seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  yet  it  would  be  iw 
expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of  quadrupeds.     The  huhakuy  an  aniroai  ot 
antelope  kind,  belongs  to  the  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.    It  lives  in  a  pep^ 
rious  state,  and  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  marshes  and  canals  ofEgy^^^^^ 
their  thirst     The  hieroglyphics  in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  contain  se^ 
figures  evidently  representing  this  animal.     Among  the  other  animals  of  tne 
genus  common  in  these  countries,  the  pasan  is  the  most  frequent,  then  the  co    ^ 
gazelle,  which  diflers  very  little  from  the  kevel,  or  proper  gazelle. ft  ^.c^ 
and  deserts  are  found  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  Airican  bear,  two  •P^f*    jj^j 
hyaena,  the  ferret,  which  lives  in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes,  among  whico 

•  Besfbntainet,  Flora  Atkntica.  t  Shaw,  p.  tj* 

♦  Poipet.  ii.  p.  267.  §  ^«?*'fiWr web 
^    I  Hoett'a  Account  of  Moroeoo,  translated  ftem  Danish  into  GernuUtP*  2^-  °''* 

ui  Barbuy,  p.  157.    Lempri^re's  Travels. 

L^^."^******  ""^  Bemcrkungen  uber  Algier,  &c.  t.  iii.  _,  ^^nne. 

•_!  Cuvicp,  M^nagerio  du  UvMvm,  article  Panther.  ft  Idem,  ibid,  art.  Connn*^ 
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old  man  and  the  baboon.  According  to  a  conjecture  of  H.  Wakke&aer,  the  rata 
seen  by  Windbus  the  traveller,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mequinez,  '^  rata  as  large 
as  rabbits,  and  which  like  them  burrow  in  the  earth,"  were  arctomys  gundi^  a  kind  of 
marmots.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are  any  bears  in  Africa. 
The  learned  Cuvier  doubts  their  existence  in  such  southerly  latitudes, 
but  Baldius,  a  well  informed  writer,  says  that  he  saw  them  in  Ceylon.*  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  two  grave  authors,  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  assert  the  existence  of  the 
bear  in  Africa,  distinguishing  him  from  the  lion  and  from  the  panther.  Dion,  or  his 
abridger  XiphiUn,  makes  a  similar  assertion ;  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Martial  might  be 
quoted  to  the  saitie  effect.'l'  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  exclude  the  bear  from 
Africa.  I(  On  these  accounts  we  o^ight  not  yet  to  reject  Uie  testimony  of  modem  tra- 
vellers, who  maintain  the  existence  of  this  animal  in  the  high  parts  of  Mount  Atlas, 
only  acknowledging  that  it  cannot  be  very  common.  § 

Ostrich  hunting  is  a  curious  amusement  of  this  country.  Twenty 
Arabs  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  desert,  which  are  as  transcendent 
among  horses  as  the  heiree  is  among  camels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of  an 
ostrich  track,  and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it  in  a  body  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity, keeping  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  one  another.  The  ostrich,  fa- 
tigued with  running  against  the  wind,  which  beats  against  his  wings,  turns  about  to 
tho  hunters  and  attempts  to  penetrate  their  line ;  but  they  surround  him,  and  all  at 
once  fire  on  the  bird,  when  he  falls.  Without  this  address  they  could  never  take  the 
ostrich,  which,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of  flying,  surpasses  in  running  the 
swiAest  animals. 

The  south  wind  brings  alcmg  with  it  clouds  of  locusts,  which,  by  devastating  the 
fields,  create  famines,  and  oflen  cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  travel- 
ler lose  his  way.  II  The  wild  bee  fiUs  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  aromatic  honey, 
and  with  wax,  which  are  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  in  great  abundance. IT 

To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  applicable  to  the  states  |  laktitenti. 
of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  we  shaU  subjoin  an  ecjually  general  view 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains  are  distinguished  by  |  The  Moon. 
the  name  of  Moors.     Though  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  ex- 
pressions peculiar  to  themselves,  their  physical  constitutibn,  their  complexion,  which 
is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  countenance,  which  is  more  full,  the  less  ele- 
vated nose,  and  less  expressive  physiognomy,  seem  to'  show  that  they  are  descended 
from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Numidians,  with  the  Phenicians, 
Romans,  and  Arabians. — Since  Sallust  asserts,  that  the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians 
had  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  colony,  composed  of  Modes,  Armenians,  and  Persians,^* 
it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms  of 
the  Moorish  language.f  |  The  acounts  given  by  European  travellers  make  the  moral 
character  of  this  nation  a  compound  of  every  vice.     Avaricious  and  debauched, 
blood-thirsty  and  efieminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet  fawning,  they  do  not  re- 
deem these  vices  by  a  single  good  quality :  But  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  hatred 
which  the  Moors  have  vowed  against  their  Christian  persecutors,  ever  since  they 
were  driven  out  of  Spain,  has  excited  corresponding  feelings  among  travellers  ?  The 
Moors  are  Mahometans,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect  called  Maleki.  They, 
like  the  fanatics  of  many  other  religions,  consider  their  piety  as  compensating  for 
every  moral  defect,  and  heresy  as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tole- 
rable by  the  brightest  assemblage  of  moral  virtues. — They  have  among  I  MiMiriiii&i»> 
them  many  saints  ;  some  distinguished  by  their  absolute  inaction,  others  |  ^'^^' 
by  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  insanity.    These  last  have  been  seen  to  knock  down 

*  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Gesduchte,  &c. 

t  Salmasii,  Exercitationes  Plinianae,  i.  p.  228.  i  Hiat  AnimaliuiD,  viii.  p.  28. 

§  Poiret,  ii.  p.  238.    Shaw.  p.  177.    Hocst.  p.  291. 

I  HoBSt,  p.  300.    Agrell,  Lettrea  sur  le  Maroc,  p.  319. 

1  Poiret,  i.  p.  324.    Hoeat,  p.  303.  ••  Sallust  in  Jugurtba. 

it  Morbcvy.  Disput.  de  gente  et  Ungua  Maroduio,  Lund,  in  Scanis,  1797. 
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an  ass,  and  detour  the  flesh  still  reeking  and  bloody.*  Several  of  the  wnpenri 
horses  haye  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  saintship :  one,  in  particular,  when  Con* 
modore  Stewart  was  there,!  ^'^^^  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  monarch,  that  am 
person  who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crime,  or  had  even  killed  a  prince  s' 
the  blood  royal,  was  perfectly  secure  as  soon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  sainted  ammsi 
Several  Christian  captives  had  by  this  manceuvre  saved  their  lives.  Whea  \u»  oor 
jesty  intended  to  confer  a  signal  mark  of  favour,  he  and  his  horse  drank  soccessivelr 
from  the  same  bowl,  and  then  caused  it  to  he  handed' to  the  distinguiaed  individmL 
These  people  are  addicted  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  the 
influence  of  evil  eyes.  An  emperor  of  Morocco  kept  his  son  in  a  stat^  of /^rcos 
confinement,  to  preserve  him  from  that  fatal  iofluence.  One  part  of  their  marriage 
ceremonies  is  to  make  a  solemn  procession  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaiidDg 
the  purity  of  the  betrothed  maid.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  men  discovtf 
more  sensitive  jealousy,  both  before  and  after  wedlock.  In  Morocco,  and  throQ|h 
the  whole  interior,  the  Moors  are  temperate  in  their  eating,  and  simple  in  their  dres, 
but  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the  women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glittering  irith  gold  aod 
diamonds. ;(  The  whiteness  of  their  skin  is  only  discovered  by  their  bare  feet  To 
be  able  to  read  the  Alcoran  is  in  the  eyes  of  n^ost  Moors  the  summit  of  poKteieim' 
ing.  They  have  also  their  astrologers,  and  they  are  fond  of  history  and  poetir. 
Their  square  flat-roofed  houses  are  sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  rich 
carpets  and  salient  fountains.  Horse-exercises,  and  shooting-matches,  with  feats  of 
rope^ancing,  form  their  favourite  pastimes.  At  their  funerals,  a  long  train  of  wo- 
men, paid  for  crjring  and  howling,  accompanies  the  dead  bodies  to  flieir  Umhs, 
Anhi.  I      The  nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan  religion  froo 

Asia,  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  more  masculiae 
physiognomy,  more  hvely  eyea,  and  almost  olive  complexions.     Th^  women,  des- 
titute of  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  freedom.     There  would  be  oo 
use,  indeed,  in  concealing  their  brown  and  haggard  countenances,  whidi  operate  ra* 
ther  as  antidotes  than  incitements  to  guilty  passions.     The  women  of  some  tribes 
ingrain  black  lines  and  figures  on  their  cheeks  and  bosoms.  §  The  tents  of  the  Arabs 
covered  with  a  coarse  stufi*,  or  with  palm  leaves,  have  preserved  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted boat,  which,  according  to  Sallust,  was  that  of  the  tnapaUa  of  the  Numidiafi£.i 
They  call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shainuif  and  a  group  of  them  forms  a  dssr,  or  hamlet, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the  Sheik's  house  in  the  centre,  and  is  frequently 
surrounded  with  a  thorq  hedge,  as  a  defence  against  the  lions  which  t(ai  vofoi 
them.    The  nun^ber  of  these  Arabs  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  alone  i^sonetioies 
estimated  at  40,000.    The  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Moors,  send  caravans  o(}^^ 
to  Mecca.    In  Asia,  both  these  classes  of  people  are  comprehended  under  tbeoasie 
of  Magrebi,  or  Mognebbins,  a  term  which  signifies  *^  people  of  the  west.'' 
TbeBecben.    |      The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Mo«^ 
seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northern  Africa.     They  probably  coinpreheiMX» 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Geiuloi  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  ^^3^.^ 
the  east.tr    They  form  at  present  four  distinct  nations.     1.  The  Amazirgb,  callea 
by  the  Moors  Shilla^  or  Shulla;  in  the  mountakis  of  Morocco.    2.  The  Cab;'^  ^ 
the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.     3.  The  Tibbos,  in  the  desert  between  Fezzan 
and  Egypt;  and,  4.  The  Tooariks  in  the  great  desert     The  identity  of  the  bu^ 
spoken  by  these  difierent  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  ibcff  ^^*" 
bularies,**  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  history* 
This  language  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  show  any  analogy  to  that  ^^^.^ 
bras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  Shillooks  of  Abyssinia,  hot  it  is  not  impossible  tta^ '•'™" 

•  Bnins,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  126.  f  Windhas's  Journey  of  Mequincz,  (London,  1723.) 

^  Nachrichten,  &c.    An  account  of  Algiers,  i.  p.  493.    Attona,  1798. 

§  Agrell,  p.  39,  German  translation. 

I  On  the  etymology  of  this  word,  see  Bochart,  Canaan,  L  ii.  cap.  9. 

1  Mithridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  iii.  p.  45.  gi-iuj^ 

••  HoBSt's  Account  of  Morocco,  (in  Danish,)  p.  128.    Jones's  Diascrlation  de  lin^i^minB. 

in  tbc  Diasertat.  ex  Occai.  Sylloges,  &c  Amstcrd.  1715.    Shaw'a  TriTels^  p.  S2,  Hemcfl* 
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researches  may  discover  a  connection.    The  Berber  language,  which  the  Amazirgfa 
call  the  Tamazeghif  and  the  Cabyls,  Showia,  seems  to  us  to  have  quite  an  original 
character,  though  approaching  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phenician.    The  Berbers  have 
a  complexion  of  mixed  red  and  black,  a  tall  and  handsome  form,  of  spare  habits,  and 
a  lean  body.*     In  religious  fanaticism  they  surpass  even  the  Moors.     When  an 
opportunity  is  presented  they  occasionally  gratify  their  antipathies  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  Jews  and  of  Christians..    The  Shillahs,  however,  eat  the  Hesh  of  the  wild 
boar,  and  drink  wine.     The  Maraboots,  who  are  honoured  as  a  sort  of    TbeHam- 
saintSy  exercise  in  many  of  'the  Eabyl  villages  a  despotic  authority.     '***^ 
These  hjrpocrites  distribute  amulets^  and  afiect  to  work  miracles.     Two  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  at  present  in  Morocco  are  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alarbi,  and  hardly 
any  thing  is  done  in  that  empire  without  consulting  them.     Though  they  are  consi- 
dered as  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  distinguished 
in  the  least  degree  by  personal  austerity  or  self-denial.     In  their  respective  districts 
no  tribute  is  paid  but  to  them.     With  their  revenues  and  the  valuable  offerings  which 
they  continually  receive,  they  support  an  armed  force,  with  which  they  are  always 
surrounded,  and  maintain  a  liberal  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines,  without 
incurring  the  slightest  abatement  from  the*  sanctity  of  their  character.     In  other  si- 
tuations, especially  among  the  Shillahs,  there  are  sheiks  who  rule  the  small  tribes 
into  which  the  nation  is  divided.    Those  who  live  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
are  almost  entirely  independent.    In  Morocco  some  tribes  have  joined  together  under 
princes  or  hereditary  kings,  called  Amargar,  whose  patriarchal  authority  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  punishment  of  thefl  and  murder.    They  manufacture  their  own 
gunpowder.    Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and  water.     The  poverty 
and  dirtiness  of  their  dress  give  them  a  most  savage  appearance^     Tet  the  Berbers 
maniiest,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition,  and  a  degree 
of  intelligence  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account.    They  furnish  the  bdolent 
Moors  with  wheat,  olives,  and  all  sorts  of  provisiens.    Their  villages,  some  of  which 
may,  for  size  and  population,  be  called  towns,  are  fortified  with  watch-towers,  from 
which  they  can  spy  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     On  the  slightest  signal  all  the  men 
are  in  arms.     They  handle  the  musket  with  much  skill,  tossing  it  in  the  air,  catching 
it  again,  add  discharging  it  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Besides  these  genuine  African  nations,  the  northern  plurt  of  this  continent  con- 
tains some  foreign  colonists,  among  whom  are  the  Turks,  the  masters  of  Algiers, 
and  once  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  the  Jews  who  are  spread  over  the  whde  of 
Barbary,  even  among  the  valleys  of  the  Kabyls. 

This  country,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and  the  most  propitious  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  human  race,  b,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular 
government,  exposed  to  calamitous  visitations,  and  particularly  to  the  ravages  of  the 
plague.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  has  drawn  a  hor- 
rible picture  of  a   plague,  which^  some  years  ago,  depopulated  the 
empire  of  Morocco.      The  deaths  in  the  city  of  Morocco  amounted  to  50,000, 
those  at  Fez  to  65,000,  at  Mogadore  to  4500,  and  at  Saffi  to  5000.     The  survivors 
had  not  time  to  bury  the  dead  with  any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into  large 
trenches,  which,  when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth.     The  young,  the 
healthy,  and  the  vigorous  were  first  attacked  ;  then  the  women  and  children  ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  lean,  the  exhausted,  the  valetudinary,  and  the  aged.     When  the 
scourge  disappeared,  a  total  revolution  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  ^e  fortunes 
and  situation  of  individuals.     Some  who  had  previously  been  plain  mechanics,  now 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  and  sometimes  purchased  horses 
which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  mount.     Provisions  were  sold  in  great  abundance, 
and  extremely  cheap.  Flocks,  with  their  shepherds,  wandered  in  the  pastures  without 
owners.    Great  temptations  were  thus  presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,"  and  the 
Moor,  all  equally  prone  to  thefl.     But  they  were  restrained  by  an  apprehension  for 
their  lives :  for  the  plague,  (el  khercy)  is  believed  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment 
in  punishment  of  their  crimes.     It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to  avoid 

*  Host,  p.  141.    Lempriere,  Chenier,  Shiw,  &c. 
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being  caught  bj  the  avenging  angel  in  the  flagrant  act,  and  rather  to  regulate  ther 
conduct  BO  aa  to  prepare  themselves  for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  sooc 
out  of  all  bounds ;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  working  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demands  of  the  rich  who  were  able  to  paj  them,  the  latter  found 
themselves  under  the  necessitj  of  performing  little  domestic  oflkes  with  their  ovs 
hands.  They  ground  com  and  baked  bread,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  agt 
seemed  to  spring  up  in  this  recommencenient  of  the  organization  of  society.  Manj 
large  estates  which  remained  without  owners  were  seized  by  the  Arabs  c^  the  de- 
sert.* 


^m 
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THE  BARBART  STATES,  AND  THE  GREAT  DES£BT  OF 

ZAHARA. 


PART  U. 

Detailed  DetcrifHona. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  physical  geography  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  the  whole  Atlantic  regions.  We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  diiTcient  stales 
or  kingdoms  of  Barbary,  and  th^  cities  and  towns  included  in  these  political  division;?. 
We  shall  first  turn  our  atti^ntion  to  the  small  states  scattered  over  the  desert  which 
bounds  Egypt  on  the  west.  Then  passing  the  Syrtcsj  we  shall  follow  the  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiezs,  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 
JJjJJSJ^"'  I  The  country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our  way  on  leaving 
jontm.  I  Egypt.     Some  call  Barca  a  desert,  and  the  interior  certainly  merits  that 

natne  ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom^  an  appellation  founded  on  tlie  existence  of  this  coun- 
try as  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyreniy  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  Ptolemies 
The  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its  threefold  crops,*)'  is  now  very  ill  cultivated ; 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  security  to  their 
labours.  The  sovereignty  of  it  is  divided  between  two  Beys,  one  of  whon  resides 
at  Deme,  a  town  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreshing  rivulets :  Lis 
subjects  may  amount  to  30,000  tents  or  families.  The  other  Uves  at  Bengali,  a 
town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  on  a  shore  abounding  with  fish, 
and  in  a  fertile  territory,  from  which  much  wool  is  exported.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli 
appoints  these  two  governors,  whose  obedience  to  his  authority  is  often  arob%uous.;^ 
RaiM  of  1  -^ropng  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Cyreni,  the  limpid  spring  still  flows 
cyreo^  I  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A  tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents 
amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues,  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolometa,  or  the  ancient 
Fiolemaisy  the  port  of  Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a  temple,  and  some  inscrip- 
tions.  This  coast  seems  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies ;  it  soem^ 
to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or  people.    A  colony  established  here  would 

*  Jackaon's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1809. 
t  See  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  our  volume  on  the  History  of  Geography, 
t  Lemaire*  consul  Fran^ais,  Vayage  dans  ks  Montagnes  de  Deme,  dam  k  dcusitee  Tayaec 
de  Paul  Lucas,  ii.  p.  110,  &c.       '  ^  -'-^ 
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re^diseover  those  beaiitiiitl  places  which  the  ancients  surnamed  the  Hilk  of  the 
Crraces,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Such,  howevw,  is  the  latent  rivalry  of 
tlie  civilized  world,  in  matters  connected  with  power  and  vanity,  and  the  phantoms 
attached  to  the  ideas  of  national  greatness,  and  even  national  existence,  that  the  most 
beneficent  efforts  of  any  people  are  liable  to  be  resisted  by  the  jealousy  of  another  of 
equal  pietensions. 

The  travels  of  the  intrepid  Homemann  have  procured  for  us  a  little  information  re- 
specting the  countries  situated  beyond  Barca.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  west  from 
the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking  successively  the  names  of  Mokarra 
and  Gulsdoba,  extends  to  the  oasis  of  Audjelah,  being  about  four  miles  in  length. 
These  mountains  are  calcareous,  naked,  and  precipitous.  At  their  feet  we  pass  over 
a  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  to  six  miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Fol« 
lowing  these  mountains  westward,  we  first  arrive  at  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  which  forms 
a  small  independent  state.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Tibbo  dialect  of 
the  Berber  language.  This  is  the  country  of  Ammon  of  the  ancients. 
The  ruins  of  Oummibida  seem  to  belong  to  a  fortifi^  caravansera,  connected  with 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  contain  some  hieroglyphics  in  relief.  Their 
materials  consist  of  a  limestone  brought  fVom  the  adjoining  mountains,  containing 
petrified  shells  and  marine  animals.  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  temple  situated  in  the ' 
port  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  forest  near  the  fountain  of  the  sun.^  The  arable 
territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  chief 
plantations  consist  of  date  trees ;  there  are  also  pomegranates,  fig  trees,  olives,  apri- 
cots, and  bananas.  A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddish  grained  rice  is  cultivated 
here,  being  a  different  variety  from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  It 
also  produces  wheat  for  the  consun^tion  of  the  inh&bjtants.  Abundance  of  water,, 
both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.  The  fresh  water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are  ac« 
cused  of  giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers,  when  used  by  strangers.f  The  population 
of  Siwah  is  capable  of  furnishing  about  1500  armed  men.  This  country  is  the  San- 
tariah  of  Abulfeda,  and  the  Sant-Ryah  of  Edrisi.  According  to  Ebn-Ayas,  an  Ara* 
bian  author,  the  zebra  is  met  with  in  the  adjoining  des^rts.^ 

From  Siwah  to  Audjelah,  the  mountains  rise  in  peaks  from  the  midst  of  the  plainw 
The  naked  rock  is  not  covered  with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  sand.  A  sandy 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  surface  an  immense  horizontal 
calcareous  bank,  which  contains  no  traces  of  petrification,  while  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, abo  calcareous,  are  full  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals  and  shells.  These 
are  also  met  with  here  in  large  isolated  heaps. 

The  oasis  of  Audjelah,  the  Augila  of  Herodotus,  contains  three  towns 
or  villages,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bey,  who  is  dependent  on  the  bey 
of  Tripoli.  The  town  of  Aucyelah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains 
only  three  narrow  and  ^rty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  Umestone.  The  pubMe 
buildings  have  a  most  wretched  aspect  At  Audjelah  is  the  termination  of  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  south,  and  separates  it 
from  that' of  Libya,  turning  west  to  Fezzan.  A  tittle  beyond  this  we  find  another 
chain  called  Maraii,  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we  know  but  little,  only  that 
it  appears  to  send  off  ramifications  to  the  north.  Then  we  find  the  sin- 
galar  hilly  desert  called  Haroodj6,  which  is  probably  the  Mon$  aUr  of 
Pliny.  It  commences  at  two  or  three  days'  journey  firom  Audjelah,  reaches  the 
mountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  north  of  Fezzan; 
but  the  branches  .which  it  forms  in  this  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south,  are  less 
known.  Haroodjeh  presents  a  mass  of  broken  mountains,  mostly  bare  and  sterile, 
composed  of  black  basalt  Their  appearance  is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild.  In 
several  places  the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  limestone.  The  low 
calcareous  hills  bounding  the  [dains  are  composed  of  petrifactions,  which  consist 
mostly  of  the  heads  of  fishes* 

*  DiodoniB,  edit.  Wessel,  p.  589. 
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ntaiqn       I      It  is'probably  in  Haroodj^  that  the  solution  will  one  day  be  found  of 
^*^  J  the  enigma  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  respecting  a  town,  which  they 

call  Raz  Sem,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  turned  into  stone.  Shaw  and  Brace 
did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  procure  information  deserving  of  reliance.  The  tra- 
dition has  the  appearance  of  concealing  under  it  a  curiona  fact,  the  existence  of 
mummies  in  some  J>recrapoli3f  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt. 
rcssaa.  I  From  the  Haroodji  we  enter  Feszan.  Major  Rennel  and  the  learned 
Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the  ancient  country  of  the  Garamantes;  a  point  atiUf 
however,  very  doubtful,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  History  of  Geography. 

Fezzan  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Tripoli  on  the  north,  by  the  desert  of  Barca  on 
the  east,  and  by  the  great  desert  of  Zahara  on  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  cultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  255  mfles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  east  to  west;  but  the  mountainous  region  of  Ha- 
roodjeh  is  comprehended  in  its  territory.  According  to  Homemann,  this  small  state 
contains  100  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moorzook  is  the  capitaL  Sakna,  Wadan, 
and  Germah,  are  the  names  of  others,  the  last  of  which  resembles  the  ancient  (ro-' 
rama.  There  is  alse  Zooilah,  which,  according  to  old  travellers,  contained  magnifi- 
ciitttfe.  I  cent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  by  Homemann.  Dming  the  south 
'wind  the  heat  here  is  scarcely  supportable  even  to  the  inhabitants,  vdio  then  sprinkle 
their  rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  breathe.  The  winter  ia  not  so 
mUd  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  a  cold  and  piercing  north  wind,  which  eompletely 
chilled  the  inhabitants  while  Homemann  was  there,  and  obliged  this  traveller  himself, 
though  inured  to  a  cold  climate,  to  draw  near  a  fire.^  Rains  here  are  infrequent  and 
scanty.  Hurricanes  sometimes  blow  from  the  north,  darkening  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 

In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy  of  notice. 
The  soil  is  a  deep  sand  covering  rocks,  and  sometimes  calcareous  or 
argillaceous  earth.  -  There  are  numerous  springs,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture.     The  whole  of  Fezzan,  indeed,  abounds  in  water,  at  a  moderate  depth 
under  ground,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hiHs  more  or  less  dis- 
tant, perhaps  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed  by  the  sand,  find 
their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across  a  broad  extent  of  desert,  till  they  become 
accessible  in  Fezzan,  and  impart  to  this  country  its  characteristic  fertihty.     Dates 
are  the  natural  produce  and  the  staple  commodity  of  Fezzan.     Figs,  pomegranates, 
and  lemons,  abo  succeed.     A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivated;  bat 
the  inhabitants  do  not  raise  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  receive 
a  great  part  of  what  they  use  from  the  Arabs.     Some  ascribe  this  to  their  indolence ; 
but  remarks  of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions,  arising  from  a  deficient 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  wealth  and  commerce.     If  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
dolent, how  do  they  contrive  to  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these  Arabs  for 
their  wheat  ?     The  latter  may  feed  them  because  they  are  rich,  but  not  simplj  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  woric.     Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  on 
the  subject,  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry  of  the  people  was  such 
as  to  produce  a  population  greater  than  the  food  produced  in  the  countiy  is  abfe  to 
maintain,  or  that  a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by  them  to  the  import- 
ing Arabs,  in  exchange  for  an  article  which  goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
ment    Fezzan  abounds  in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.     The  most  common 
domestic  aninial  is  the  goat.     Sheep  are  reared  in  the  southern  parts.     Hie  ass  is 
their  beast  of  burden  and  draught.     Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced. 
All  these  animals  are  fed  on  dates  ^or  date-stones.    In  the  province  of  Mcndrah, 
natron  floats  in  large  masses  on  the  surfaces  of  several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog 
is  frequently  seen  to  hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombuctoo,  and  Bomoo.  They  trade 
in  gold  dust  and  black  idaves.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cypkraa 
moneta^  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  their  comercial  relations  extend  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea.!    From  October  to  February,  Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  ren* 

•  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.  i. 
t  Bran's  Afrika,  v.  p.  315. 
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dcKTOus  of  the  different  caravans  which  come  from  Cairo,  Bengazi,  Tripoli,  Gadani^, 
Tooat,  and  Soodan.  ^ 

According  to  some,  the  sultan  of  this  country  is  tributary  to  the  Bey  of  |  ooTmunenu 
Tripoli  ;*  according  to  others,  he  only  sends  him  a  present-t  According  to  Home- 
mann,  his  revenues  arise  from  his  landed  estates;  others  mention  three  or  four  mo- 
ilcrute  taxes.  The  population  of  Fezzan  is  estimated  by  Homemann  at  I  T«h««ttmti. 
60 ,000  or  70,000  souls.  The  variety  of  their  complexion  shows  that  they  are  a 
mixed  people.  The  indigenous  race  is  of  middling  stature,  of  little  vigour,  with 
l>rown  complexions,  black  short  hair,  a  form  of  countenance  which  in  Europe  would 
be  called  regular,  and  a  nose  less  flattened  than  that  of  the  negro.  The  women,  as 
in  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  immoderately  fond  of  dancing.  According  to  Homemann 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans ;  according  to  others,  there  are  also  some  pagans 
among  them,  who  live  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  Mussulmen.;];  The.Fez- 
zanese  intoxicate  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  date;  in  other  respects  they  are 
very  sober,  which  is  partly  the  result  of  necessity.  Homemann  says  that  a  person 
who  can  afford  to  eat  bread  and  meat  daily  is  esteemed  a  man  of  great  wealth.  The 
houses  of  Fezzan  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  made  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
earth.  They  are  extremely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  the  door.  In  this  country 
young  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transformed  into  eunuchs. 

The  Tibbos,  a  Berber  nation,  occupy  the  almost  desert  countries  to  I  Tibim. 
the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these  extend  eastward  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Haroodjeh,  and  the  desert  of  Audjelah,  as  far  as  the  vast  sandy  desert  of 
Ijevata,  by  which  Egypt  is  hemmed  in  on  the  west.  This  desert  is  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Tibbos.  The  space  on  tlie  south,  lying  between  the  Tibbos  and  the  kingdom 
of  Borneo,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  some  of  whose  tribes  live  in 
caverns  or  grottos  during  the  intense  heats.  Berdoa,  an  oasis  mentioned  by  Leo, 
is  perhaps  identical  with  Boorgon,  the  capital  of  the  Tibbos. 

The  state  of  Tripoli,  properly  so  called,  extends  on  the  north  of  Fez-  |  TVipoS. 
zan  between  the  great  and  the  little  Syrta;  that  is,  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and 
that  of  Gabes. 

Here  the  climate  is  extremely  unpleasant;  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the 
coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  insupportable.     From  the  month  of 
May  till  the  end  of  October  no  rain  falls.     Vegetation  is  more  abundant  in  winter 
than  in  summer.     The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  dates,  oranges,  citrons,  figs, 
almonds,  and  many  other  fruits.     In  winter  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  pulse,  - 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions:  in  summer  cucumbers  and  melons.     Two  days'  jour- 
ney south  from  Tripoli,  tliere  is  on  Mount  Garcan  a  great  plantation  of  saffron. 

Lions  and  panthers  are  rarely  seen ;  the  jackals  and  hedgehogs  are  numerous.  Much 
ijiconvenience  is  created  by  serpents  and  scorpions.  § 

The  comparative  geography  of  the  towns  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  |  Towns, 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissipate.     There  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in 
tiie  Syrtic  region;  and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  the  name  of  Tripoli, 
NvUich  means  "  the  country  of  the  three  cities ;"  but,  in  order  to  determine  what  these 
towns  were,  and  what  modern  localities  correspond  to  them,  would  require  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.     It  seems  to  be  certain,  that  during  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Arabians,  the  city  of  Sabrata,  apparently  the  capital  of  the  province,  had 
in  common  language  received  the  name  of  Tripolis.     It  is  still  called     Antiquity  or 
Sabart,  and  **  Old  Tripoli."     Its  uihabitauls  took  refuge  in  the  place     **'"?"•»• 
now  called  New  Tripoli.     This  city  may  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Byzan- 
tine authors,  but  it  was  certainly  different  from  that  which  Pliny  and  the  rest  of  tho 
ancients  designated  under  that  name.     Was  it  identical  with  Ocea?    This  has  been 
denied  without  decisive  evidence.    It  is  at  least  an  ancient  city,  for  it  has  a  triumphal 
arch,  dedicated,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  the  inscription,  to  Marcus  Aurelius 

*  Abderrhtman  Aga,  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  Account  given  to  Mr.  Nicbuhr  in  the  New  Ger- 
man Moseum,  lii.  p.  993. 

t  Proceedin|(8  of  the  African  Association,  i.  i  Kouv.'Mas.  Allem.  p.  993. 

,  %  Hothmann's  Letters  on  Tripoli,  in  SchlaeUeer's  Political  Correspondence,  vol.  ix.  No.  vi. 
(m  German.) 
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Antonius,  mimained  the  philosopher,  and  to  his  imperial  coHeligae,  Luciia  Verus.* 
\Mr  being  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  occupied  by  the  troops -i 
Charles  V.  and  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returned  into  the  hands  of  la 
Mussulmans;  but  industry  and  trade  have  been  much  injured  by  these  revolatioD.! 
Some  stuffs  are  manufactured  here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a  semicircular  form,  m 
a  feebly  protected  by  old  fortifications. 

DUAftnc  1  To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Lebida,  the  ancient  Leptis  magna,  %r: 
"^•~'  I  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  an  aqucduet;t  also  M^ 

surate,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence  of  a  bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sofiaett 
importance  in  the  fifUi  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  provinte  which  iras  callfl 
ArzugUin  Regio;  and  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi,  now  called  ZerbL  Tbtsm^ 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  two  Syrt»,  obscure  in  modem,  as  they  were  ia  mcieirt 
geography,  seem  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  like  that  of  the  shifting  sand  bills  k 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Garean  are  partly 
composed  of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs  are  sometimes  over  thedw«llii^3 
of  the  living.;}; 

The  state  of  Tripoli,  possessing  an  extensive  territory,  butdepoputaec, 

full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  to  anarchy,  is  the  weakeat  of  theBtf- 
bary  States'.  The  hereditary  prince,  or  pasha,  who  reigns  here,  doca  not  annex  j^ 
his  name  the  title  of  Dey,  but  only  that  of  Bey.  He  is  more  dependent  on  the  hub- 
lime  Porte  than  the  -princes  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  He  does  not  maintain  reguJar 
troops,  and  his  navy  consists  of  some  xebecs  and  armed  polacres.  The  ^^'^^ 
gate  the  Naiad,  of  40  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sten-bUle,  waa  pertidioitfK 
inveigled  into  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  whole  Tripohtu 
navy.  The  frigate  drove  off  all  the  xebecs  and  polacres,  and  made  Ae  P^"*  "^ 
ble  in  his  palace,  so  that  he  offered  more  moderate  conditions  than  he  uaually  exacts. 
Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barca,  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  skives  brought  ima 
the  interior  of  Africa,  senna,  wax,  and  morocco  leather.  Caravan^  annuall7am\e 
here  from  Fezzan,  Morocco,  and  Tombuctoo.  .. . 

To  the  west  of  TripoU  is  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  theanciwA^F^ 

Propria,  and  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  power.     In  the  miMw.  ««f ' 
f  Tripoli  was  subject  to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbyrossa  took  possession  w 
1533.     At  the  present  day,  the  Tunisians,  more  civilized  than  the  Algeiincs,  are 
their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  difficulty  to  support  their  independence.     _ 
State  contains  four  or  fivo  millions  of  inhabitants.     The  Moors,  who  are  t^^^ 
culturists  and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  than  the  nomade  Arabs.    The  i    * 
and  Mameluke  soldiery  are  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  ^f^^^ 
now  deprived  of  all  influence.     The  princes,  who  are  hereditaiy,  are  I  ^**^ 
descended  from  a  Greek  renegade,  and  a  Genoese  fenaale  slave,  birt  ^^T^^J- 
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rounded  by  an  army  of  Moors.     The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  ^y»*P^(,„i 
extraordinary  vigour  of  character,  and  has  now  reigned  nearly  thirty  fCtfs, 
any  attempt  having  been  made  to  shake  his  authority.     He  is  not  the  '^    .  J 


to  20,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of  a  few  vessels  armed  for  &^^\^^^  to 
dieted  to  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  the  Tunisians  ^^^^^  a 
piracy  than  the  other  people  of  Barbary.    The  state  revenues  may «»»" 
miUion Sterling^  ^  ,,    .    ,  ,        .  *     ..*  whentl^csooth 


I      The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  July  and  August,  ▼»»»  ^^  ^^ 

wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  interior  of  Africa.     Some  ^^^^^^  ji^ 
contain  elevated  and  temperate  regions.    A  fertile  plain  lies  along  the  rm 

•  Pioturesque  Travels  in  Canonania,  Sec.  from  the  cabmet  of  Sir  Robert  AifliH^' 
1809. 

t  Stromberg'a  Remarks  on  the  Trade  of  Tr^oli,  (in  Swedish.) 

#  Rothmann,  Lettres  8ur  Tripoli.  ««  ^'tft  AccoQD^  ° 
%  Chat^ubriand,  M^moire  sur  Tunis,  dans  Plttnemii^  4  JefUial«V«    IbC^^  * 

Tunis.    London*  1811,  p.  34— 39,  &c. 
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the  Bagradas  of  the  ancienta.  Among  its  minerals  are  fomid  alabaster,  |  FroduciioiM. 
crystal,  clay,  plumbago^  iron,  and  lead.  The  cattle  are  small  and  delicate.  The 
horses  are  a  degenerate  breed.  The  sheep  of  Zaara,  which  are  bred  here,  are  as 
larg^e  as  deer.  Here  are  lions,  panthers,  hyssnas,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 
The  southern  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and  dried  up  by  the  solar  heat. 
It  contains  a  large  shallow  lake  called  Loodeah,*  which  is  the  Pcdus  Tritonis  of  the 
ancients.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in  olives,  and  contains  many  towns 
and  populous  villages.  But  the  western  part  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  with  highly  fertile  banks,  yielding  the  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops.  Even  the  Mejerda  is  not  navigable  in  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil 
is  impregnated  witli  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are  more  plenty  than  fresh 
ones* 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.     It  has  a  harbour  with  |  city  of  Tmii. 

good  fortifications.     The  only  fresh  water  to  be  had  is  rain  water.     This  city 

has   manufactures  of  velvets,  silks,  cloths,  and  red  bonnets,  which  are  worn  by  the 

people.     The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stuffs,  red  bonnets,  gold  dust,  lead, 

oils,  and  morocco  leather.     The  most  active  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 

France.     In  no  part  of  Barbary  are  the  Moors  so  tolerant  and  so  courteous  as  here. 

Tho  commercial  spirit  of  ancient  Carthage  seems  to  hover  over  this  locality,  so  long 

the  focus  of  African  civilization  and  power.     The  ruins  of  that  ancient    RuiMorctew 

city  are  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis.     Her  harbours,  once  the  asylum  of    ^^'^^^ 

so  many  formidable  fleets,  seem  partly  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  ground.    In 

the  south-east  part  are  seen  remains  of  the  moles  by  which  they  were  bounded. f 

A  noble  aqueduct  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which 

the  second  Carthage  flourished.     The  emperor  Charles  V.  caused  a  drawing  to  be 

made  of  it,  and  the  design  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Titian,  to  serve  as  a  model 

for  some  tapestry  to  be  executed  for  the  Austrian  court.;|; 

Among  the  modern  places  we  may  mention  Barda,  the  Tunisian  Versailles,  being 
the  palace  in  which  the  Bey  resides.  The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortress,  com- 
mands the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  of  a  large  pool,  wliich  is  scarcely 
navigable  for  boats.  Biserta,  a  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  stocked  with  fish,  and  might  be  formed  into  a  magnificent  harbour. 

Porto-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-west  on  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  has  become  foul  with  rubbish.  The  ancient  XJtica,  where  the  younger 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place.  Sooza,  a  trading  town,  built  on  a 
rock,  has  a  castle,  and  a  good  harbour,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hamamet,  Sfakes, 
and  Gabes,  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  interior  we  notice  Kairooan, 
a  town  founded  by  the  Arabians,  and  for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  Africa*  The 
Mussulmans  boast  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  they  say,  by  500  granitic 
columns.     Foser,  on  Lake  Lioodeah,  is  a  great  mart  for  wool. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  sometimes  disputed  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  I  state  of  o*. 
the  sovereignty  of  the  small  state  of  Gadames,  which  is  at  a  distance  in  |  ^""^ 
the  interior,  to  the  south  of  the  lesser  Syrtse.  Gadames  had  once  a  flourishing  trade, 
which  has  decUned  since  the  caravans,  in  going  from  TripoN  to  Tombuctoo,  have 
stopped  at  Agadez,  instead  of  this  place.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  bring 
slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  amber,  senna  leaves,  and  gold  dust.  Gradames  is 
called  by  a  modem  author  Gdamsia.§ 

Proceeding  westward,  we  enter  the  state  of  Algiers.  ||     This  king-  I  state  or  ai- 
doro,  watered  by  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi-Jiddi,  is  crossed  in  its  southern  |  "^"^ 

*  Bran's  Afrika,  vi.  p.  329. 

t  Chtteaubriand,  Uineraire,  iU.  p.  186,  &c.   Jackson,  Memoir  on  the  Kuins  of  Carthage. 

t  Fischer  d'Erlacb,  Architecture  Historique,  liv.  ii.  p]anche  ii.  Vienne,  1721. 

i  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2. 

1  A  yery  intereating  account  of  Algiers,  was  publiahed  in  1626,  by  Mr.  Shaler,  American 
Consul  reudent  at  that  place.  According  to  his  account,  the  weatern  limit  of  Algiers  ia  at  a 
plaee  called  Tvrunt,  (about  forty  miles  eaat  of  the  great  river  Malucha  or  Malva,  and  nxteen 
minutes  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,)  from  whence  to  Taburca  ita  eaatem  limit,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Zalae,  in  9^  W  £.  long.,  the  distance  is  about  500  miles.  The  breadth 
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part  by  the  chains  of  the  Alias,  called  Lowat  and  Aromer.     We  have  deschl^ 
theae  chains,  and  mentioned  Uie  mountain  of  Jurjura,  one  of  the  highest  io  Barbar. 


uuQcartatiH  the  northern  border  of  the  Sahara  never  having  b^en  determined  by  obserraticm 
me  whole  territory  is  moiinUinwis,  but  the  natives  aay  none  of  the  mounUina  are  bald,  th&i: 
eumroits  being  inhabited  by  the  Kabyles,  who  find  there  sufficient  pasturage  for  their   flock-. 
and  ai^ble  land  to  subsist  upon.    The  city  of  Algiers,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  reaenkbles  a  shrp'. 
topsail  on  a  green  field.    The  country  enjoys  a  healthy  and  agreeable  tempcnrature.  neitfaer 
oppressive  in  summer  or  severe  in  winter,  except  during  the  winds  from  Sahara,  which  blor 
occasion^ly  in  midsummer  four  or  five  davs,  when  the  mercury  often  risea  to  108<».     Fn>r 
April  to  September,  the  winds  are  usually  from  the  eastward,  damp  without  rain;  the  resx  el 
Uie  yesr  westerly.     The  season  of  rain  is  from  November  to  April,  sometimes  excesaVe  in 
November  and  December.    The  quantity  of  rain  falling  annually  is  24  to  28  inc^hes.   The  soil 
throughout  is  equally  fertile;  in  some  places  black,  and  in  some  red— rarely  ia  any  gnbi  cul- 
tivated  but  wheat  and  bariey.    The  wheat  is  of  the  hard  species.    Nothing  ia  more  rare  th»n 
to  find  forest  trees  in  ihc  plain.    The  only  meUls  known  to  exist  at  Algiers  are  iron  and  le*i 
Inexhaustible  mines  of  the  finest  fossil  salt  abound  in  the  mountains.    The   river   Shellltf  is 
the  most  considerable;  its  sources  are  in  the  Sahara;  it  approaches  within  50  miles  of  Aigier* ; 
when  becoming  a  river  of  some  consequence,  it  turns  to  the  west,  parallel  to  the  coast,  ai.: 
disembogues  in  I®  Sa  E.  long.    There  is  no  other  remarkable  river,  thou^  there  are  attmc- 
rous  streams  which  reach  the  sea.     The  sea  cosst  is  every  where  bold  and  free  from  hidden 
dangers.     Its  only  known  good  harbours  are  Boujaiah  and  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  which  are  ven 
spacious  and  afford  perfect  shelter  at  all  times.    Bona,  Algiers  and  Uran  have  safe  anchora;,; 
in  ordinary  times,  but  afford  no  shelter  from  the  northerly  gales,  which  sometimes  in  winter 
blow  with  excessive  fury.    Mr.  Shaler  says,  although  the  Barbary  horses  have  had  much  repu- 
tation, he  does  not  recollect  having  seen  a  fine  horse  in  Algiers.    In  every  respect  the  hones 
appeared  to  him  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  SUtes.    The  neat  cattle  are  very  small,  anU 
the  cows  give  very  little  milk.    The  wool  is  of  good  quality,  and  in  its  unsorted,  unwashed 
stale  usually  commands  50  franks  per  English  quintal  in  France  and  Italy.    The  territory  of 
Algiers  IS  politically  divided  into  three  provinces— Oran,  the  western;  Titterie,  the  southern, 
and  Constantine,  the  eastern.    Titterie  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Ifaasafean  in  3^ 
ly  E.  long.,  which  separates  it  from  Oran ;  and  by  the  river  Boobrak  in  4*'  15'  E.  long.,  whicii 
separates  it  from  Constantine  on  the  east.    The  capiul  of  the  kingdom  is  on  the  coast  of  Tit- 
terie, in  lat.  36°  48'  N.  and  long.  S^  30'  E.,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  anaent 
Jcosium.     It  exercises  an  indefinite  jurisdiction,  several  governments  in  the  fhiee  provinces 
depending  directly  upon  it.    It  may  therefore  be  termed  a  fourth  province.  The  ci^ca  except 
the  capital  are  of  little  note.    Tlemsen  has  fallen  into  entire  decay,  and  U  now  sttpposed 
to  contain  a  population  of  3000  souls.    Oran  contains  about  8000,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  se- 
cond place  in  tlie  kingdom,  taking  its  advantages  into  view.— Musliganim,  formerly  a  Moorish 
city  of  much  importance,  has  fallen  into  entire  decay.— Bel idah  is  a  town  of  8  or  10,000  inhi- 
bitants.     Median  the  capital  of  Titterie,  is  a  town  of  about  the  same  size  and  importance. 
Constantine  the  ancient  Cirta,  and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  province,  is  sUted  by  tbe^natives 
to  conUin  25,000  inhabitants.    Bona  contains  about  3  or  4000  inhabiUnts.    Boujaiah  has  the 
best  harbour  on  the  coast.    It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  total  decay,  with  about  2000  inhabi- 
lanla,  and  known  only  as  a  place  where  coarse  pottery  is  made.    Shershell,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Shaw  as  of  some  consequence,  has  dwindled  into  total  insignificance.  Mr.  Shaler  from  the  best 
estimate  he  can  make,  thinks  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiera  is  rather  under  thsa 
over  one  million  of  souls.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  appears  to  hare  been  creatir 
fh^if fowo  attempted  to  describe  it    Mr.  S.  does  not  estimate  it  at  jnoii 

Islfcmism  is  the  only  religion  of  the  country,  and  no  other  is  tolerated  except  the  Jewish.- 
^^!.;t?5"T'  *''°^^"  ""^  ^^^^r^**"?  Turkish.  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  the  Showiah,  that  of  the 
independent  mountaineeiM,  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  to  be  An  anciest  and 

TnTlt^rv^^'J^''^^^^^^^  "  **^*'  "^  '^^  government,  the  Arabic  L  pvcdJ^lJ^!^^. 
I^lv'"?  r  r  **  *  *L»r^':,""»  compound,  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
foreigners  and  natives.  IheDeys  of  Algiers,  though  now  elected,  continued  to  be  appointedby 

iw  «°ni^  "?.•  ""-^  f^t  '^'^^^''  •^  ^^^  wventeenth  century.  The  government  c^^sls  of  a 
Dey,  and  a  Uivan  indefinite  m  point  of  number,  and  composed  of  the  ancient  mintair  wiio  arc 
or  have  been  commanders  of  corps.    It  is  in  fact  a  miUtary  republic,  with  a  chief  elective  for 

Janissar  es.    Ihe  Divan  electe  the  Dey,  and  deliberates  on  such  affairs  as  he  chooses  to  lav 


«irdp?1  ,•  !  ?  n^P'^^l^*^  ^»*^  residence  of  the  Dey,  into  the  citadel,  the  Divan  mav  be  re- 
Snl«t^rf  w;.K  o  J."^""  ""  * u^  constitution.  The  Dey  appoints  his  own  ministers ;  a^  tlie« 
3-  Dev?,  hn,^l  v'^''^*  *'^  ^]!f  ^^  government,  free  of  any  control  by  the  Divan.-  The  title 
or  Dey  IS  hardly  known  in  Algiers,  and  is  used  only  by  foreigners.  It  is  probably  a  nici. 
name   meaning  m  Turkish  "  m,cle,"    His  ordinary  title  is  Bashaw  P^^^Y  »  ^ 

amonS  ^mJZ^'"'!^'/^*^"..^?"*^'  ^  ^^  ^'*"^  Seignor,  once  in  tliree  yem,  a  mesent 

S  of  inurmtr^^^  ^^^  ^  "'*"^?"  °^  ^^"»"-    '»  '«^"«'"  ^^^  ''orte  usoal^r  sends  S^  a 

»ei  or  war  with  mUitary  and  naval  stores,  and  gives  them  permission  to  recruit  in  its  domi. 
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This  chain  is  about  twenty-two  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west:  the  chains 
of  Wannoogah  and  of  Auress  form  the  continuation  of  it  to  the  cast.     Full  of  rocks 

nions.  The  Al^erines  have  not  always  respected  the  Ottoman  6ag.  although  the  solemn  intsal- 
lation  of  the  Dey  never  takes  place  till  the  recognition  of  the  Grand  Scignor  is  received, 
Kut  this  is  never  refused.  The  three  provinces  are  governed  by  Beys  appointed  by  the  Dcy, 
and  each  province  is  taxed  in  a  specific  sum,  which  is  paid  semi-annually  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. Kach  visit  of  the  Beys  of  Oran  and  Constantine  cost  those  governors  in  expenses, 
bribes^  &c.  not  less  than  300,000  dollars,  no  part  of  which  goes  into  the  treasury.  These 
visits  are  required  to  be  once  every  three  lunar  years,  and  are  very  splendid.  The  officers  of 
tlie  regency  receive  no  salary  but  their  pay  and  rations  as  Janissaries.  They  depend  on  their 
Various  extortions  for  what  ihey  want  beyond  these. 

A  general  system  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  except  a 
few  articles  which  constitute  monopolies,  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  most  deplorable 
state. 

'l*he  corps  of  Turks  has  in  latter  times  seldom  exceeded  5000,  and  at  this  time  is  probably 
tinder  4000.  The  navy  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  this  service  native  Algerincs 
may  rise>tothe  highest  rank.  The  sons  of  Beys  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  their  fathers, 
and  Colories  (sons  of  Turks)  have  been  appointed  Kaids,  or  governors  of  districts,  probably 
through  corruption,  but  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  a  Bev  of  Oran,  who  in  1814,  marched 
an  army  within  three  leagues  of  Algiers,  it  will  probably  be  never  again  permitted.  The 
corps.of  Turks  is  kept  up  by  recruits  from  the  Levant,  the  sweepings  of  prisons,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  society.  The  pay  of  the  Janissaries  on  their  first  arrival  hardly  exceeds  half  a  dollar 
per  month,  but  is  gradually  increased  to  eight  dollars.  Though  the  Turks  are  essentially  sol- 
diers, part  of  them  are  separated  into  a  civil  division,  termed  the  corps  of  Khodglas,  writers, 
which  enjoys  superior  privileges,  and  furnishes  writers  to  the  public  offices.  The  Turks  are  a 
plain,  prudent,  sensible  people.  In  general  their  word  may  be  relied  on,  and  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  they  are  courteous,  friendly  and  humane,  but  in  their  political  career  have 
all  the  ferocity  of  barbarians.  Taverns  arc  kept  by  Jews,  where  the  indulgence  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery  in  wine  and  spirits  is  connived  at  on  condition  that  no  scandalous  scenes  are  exhibited. 
The  constraint  under  which  the  Janissaries  are  held  is  evidently  irksome,  and  they  desert 
whenever  they  can. 

The  Colories,  or  sons  of  Turks,  are  believed  to  exceed  20,000.  They  have  no  sympathies 
with  the  Turks,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  class  distinct  from  tlie  general  population. 

Since  1815,  the  government  has  derived  no  benefit  from  pillage.  If  the  taxes  were  col- 
lected with  the  good  faith  under  which  they  are  assessed,  they  would  not  only  be  light  but 
afford  a  more  abundant  provision.  Oppression  has  depopulated  the  country,  by  driving  the 
inhabitants  from  the  fertile  plains  into  less  accessible  positions  in  the  mountains,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  and  evidently  tends  to  the  extinguishment  of  this  government. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  in  1822,  were  in  Spanish  dollars,  434,000 

Expenditures, 859,000 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  treasury  of 425,000 

But  the  regency  receives  annually  from  various  Sheiks  and  Beys  200,000  measures  of  wheat 
and  20,000  measures  of  barley. 

The  military  establishment  consists  of  15,000  men  including  Turks,  Colories  and  Arabs.  The 
two  former  infantry,  the  latter  cavalry,  in  this  army  a  large  part  is  merely  enrolled,  and  doing 
duty  only  by  rotation ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  organization  or  discipline,  and  they 
are  the  most  inefficient  body  ever  put  under  arms. 

The  government  maintains  constantly  in  service  about  3000  seamen,  which  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency may  be  increased  to  6000.  Their  vessels  as  ships  of  war  are  contemptible.  The  sea- 
men have  little  skill,  and  the  desperate  intrepidity  for  which  they  have  had  credit  is  purely 
gratuitous  and  without  any  foundation.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Shaler  says  the  power  of  Al- 
giers is  utterly  insignificant.  Since  the  attack  by  the  British  and  Dutch  in  1816,  a  battery  of 
36  heavy  cannon  has  been  constritcted  opposite  the  mole  head,  which  rakes  the  position 
taken  by  Lord  Exmouth's  fieet ;  but  as  vessels  may  be  anchored  in  the  bay  without  the  range 
of  cannon  shot,  the  city  may  be  bombarded  with  complete  effect. 

Algiers  on  the  land  side  is  nearly  defenceless.  The  several  expeditions  against  it  have  landed 
in  the  bay  to  the  eastward.  This  discovers  an  unpardonable  ignorance ;  for  all  the  means  of 
defence  are  concentrated  there.  Any  force  might  be  landed  in  the  fine  bay  of  Sidi  Ferrajh 
without  opposition,  whence  by  a  single  march  they  might  arrive  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
mand tho  Castle  del  Bmperador,  the  walls  of  which  could  be  scaled  or  breached  in  a  short 
time.  This  position  being  mastered,  batteries  might  be  established  on  a  height  commanding 
the  citadel.  On  this  height  formerly  stood  a  fortress,  which  the  government  destroyed,  be- 
cause it  commanded  the  citadel  and  of  course  the  city.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  with  a 
more  vigilant  police,  or  where  there  is  better  security  for  person  and  property  than  in  Algiers. 
The  property  of  a  native  who  is  passive  in  political  revolutions,  is  as  well  protected^here  as  iii 
any  otiier  countr}'.  Algiers  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world  in 
metallic  wealth,  llie  widow  of  Achmet  Pashaw,  with  whom  the  United  States  concluded  the 
lirst  peace,  lately  died  with  a  fortune  of  several  millions  of  dollars.   The  heirs  of  hit  successor 
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ftnd  precipicesi  they  are  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  nine  months,  perhaps  the 
whole  year. 

possess  real  estate  worth  half  a  million.  Both  these  chiefs  were  publicly  executed.  It  is  sop- 
posed  that  the  Dey  Alt  Kbadgia,  not  many  years  sincct  removed  into  the  citadel  fifty  miUioDi 
of  dollars  specie  belonging  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race ;  few  surpass  them  in  beaaty  of  configuration,  and  their 
features  are  remarkably  expressive,  whilst  their  complexions  are  hardly  darker  than  those  of 
the  inhsbitants  of  the  South  of  Spain.  Their  finest  women  are  in  the  wane  at  twenty-five, 
when  they  are  often  grandmothers.  Mr.  Shaler  never  remarked  any  thing  in  the  character  of 
the  people  that  discovered  extraordinary  bigotry,  fimatidsmt  or  hatred  of  those  who  profess  a 
different  religion. 

The  sciences  are  unknown  or  disregarded  in  Algiers.  No  pretension  is  made  to  the  heaCaif 
art  beyond  charms  and  amulets.  Several  of  the  naval  captains  have  learnt  ironi  forcignen  to 
determine  the  latitude  by  a  meridian  observation,  and  have  translated  the  neceasary  tables. 
Their  usual  praetice  when  they  go  out  of  the  Straits,  is  to  impress  some  person  capable  of 
directing  their  route. 

Schools  are  numerous,  where  boys  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  it  is  probable  their  practice  is  the  origin  of  the  Lancaalenaa  ^atem. 
These  people  stand  on  the  brink  of  civilization,  and  might  be  easily  led  to  it.  Algerioes  are 
generally  contented  with  one  wife.  The  nature  of  the  government  has  had  a  silent  and  sure 
effect  in  favour  of  the  sex,  and  the  women  are  less  slaves  to  their  husbands  than  to  custom  and 
long  received  notions  of  decorum.  On  the  celebration  of  marrisges,  the  female  relatires  and 
friends  assemble  and  enjoy  themselves  during  several  days,  to  the  utter  discomfitare  of  the 
men,  who  are  driven  out  of  the  house  or  compelled  to  hide  themselves. 

The  Jews  are  about  5000,  who  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws  in  civil  Cases  by  a  chief  of  their  own  nation  appointed  by  the  Baahaw.  They 
are  the  only  dealers  in  money  and  exchange. 

The  streets  of  Algiers  are  mere  alleys,  in  most  of  which  two  persons  on  horsebaek  would 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  without  a  shock ;  but  they  are  paved  and  kept  clean.  There  is  one  street 
where  two  carts  might  pass  with  care.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  nine  large  mosques^  and 
a  number  of  minor  places  of  worship ;  five  barracks;  three  colleges ;  five  bsgnios»  where  for- 
merly Christian  slaves  were  confined ;  several  open  bazars  or  market  places;  and  the  old  palace. 

The  Citadel,  now  the  residence  of  the  Dey,  is  an  immense  fortified  enclosure,  occupying  ail 
the  superior  part  of  the  city,  and  one  tenth  of  its  superficies.  It  contains  a  grand  mosque, 
several  palaces,  and  accommodations  for  a  large  garrison. 

The  Coral  fishery  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  export  trade  of  Bona,  is  fiumed  to  France 
for  30,000  dollars  annually.  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  oil  and  gnin 
there  is  never  a  surplus.  In  1819,  such  was  the  scarcity,  that  50,000  busheb  of  wheat  were 
imported. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  are  fixed  at  five  per  centam,  ami  don* 
ble  this  amount  when  imported  by  Jews,  and  by  foreigners  who  have  no  stipulation  by  trea^. 

Imports  in  1822, $$1,200,000 

Exports, 273,000 

The  balance  of       .......        .         927,000  is  rcssttfid 

annually  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  plain  of  Matijah,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  contiguous  to.  Algiers,  u  one  of  the  meat 
valuable  expanses  of  territory  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  1000  square  miles,  is  wateied 
by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  is  capable  of  subsisting  a  greater  population  Ihsn 
any  territory  of  its  size  on  esrth. 

The  Biscaries  inhabit  the  southern  region,  or  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  south  of  the  great 
salt  marsh  called  the  Schott.  They  are  a  swarthy,  serious  people,  differing  much  in  appear* 
ance,  spirit,  and  manners  from  the  other  African  tribes.  They  are  the  nuist  quiet  subjecu  of 
the  Hegency.  They  are  a  quiescent  faithful  people,  are  employed  as  confidential  aervants, 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  bake  houses,  are  the  only  porters  and  labourers  on  the  public  works. 
Blindness  appears  to  be  an  infirmity  of  this  little  nation. 

The  Hozabis  inhabit  a  district  of  the  desert  20  days  journey  of  a  caravan,  south  of  A^ers, 
at  least  five  days  south  of  the  regency  without  water.  Mr.  Shaler  says  there  is  no  ascertSning 
the  distance,  as  some  persons  have  told  him  it  was  forty  days' journey.  There  are  five  <^tricts 
of  this  nation — Gordica,  Berigun,  Wargab,  Engoussa,  and  Nadeam.  Major  Renners  map  does 
not  correspond  with  Mr.  Shaler's  information,  unless  a  days  journey  be  reduced  to  IS  miles. 
They  are  independent  of  the  Regency  of  Algiera.  The  Mozabis,  in  exchange  for  foreign 
goods,  import  into  Algiers  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  camels,  and  dates.  They-  bring  dates  of 
the  choicest  quality,  consisting  of  a  single  cluster  weighing  from  6  to  10  pounds,  in  dried  goat 
skins.  A  Thaleb  of  this  people  told  Mr.  Shaler  that  the  Tuarics  were  a  ferocious  nation  of 
robbers. 

/***»«  Kabyles  are  most  deserving  of  attention  of  any  people  in  this  northern  portion  c^  Africa. 
1  hey  have  always  maintained  their  independence.  They  are  also  called  Berebers  or  Bnbeis, 
and  are  probably  remn:^nts  pf  the  NumidtCQ  •MsttritwuMui.    They  ace  of  light  complexion!^ 
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According  to  M.  Desfontainos,*  the  tenritoiy  of  Algiers^  with  the  ex-  I  soUtodpro. 
ception  of  the  parts  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  less  sandy  and  more  |  *''«*''«^ 
fertile  than  that  of  Tunis.  He  (bund  the  cUmate  more  temperate,  the  mountains  higher 
and  more  numerous,  the  rains  more  plenty,  the  springs  and  streams  more  frequent, 
the  vegetation  more  active  and  more  diversified.  The  mountains  arrest  the  clouds 
that  come  from  the  north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the  snows  which  cover 
their  sinnmits,  so  that  they  fall  down  in  rain.  There  are  many  rivers  and  salt  springs, 
and  near  the  lake  called  Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  siedt.  Several  mineral 
springs  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  disastrous.  There  is  a  sandy 
plain  which  the  Moors  call  Shott  or  Shatt,  which  is  sometimes  inundated,  and  re- 
ceives five  small  rivers. 

According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  boundary  of  this  state,  with  that  of  Mo-  |  Bouadwiet. 
rocco,  is  Mount  Trara,  which  lies  north  and  south,  forming  with  its  northern  extre- 
mity Cape  Hone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Hunein  or  Mellack:  others  |  DhkioBa. 
extend  it  to  the  little  river  of  Mulloia  or  Malva.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as 
the  country  which  lies  between  these  two  states  is  the  desert  of  Angara,  a  sandy 
country,  which  appears  to  be  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  the  abode  of  lions, 
ostriches,  and  Arabian  robbers,  who  plunder  eveiy  defenceless  traveller.  On  the 
south  the  state  of  Algiers  extends  no  farther  than  the  river  Wadi-Jiddi.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces,  Mascara  in  the  west ;  the  province  of  Algiers :  Titeri  to  the 
south  of  it ;  and  Constantino,  which  is  most  easterly,  and  conterminous  with  Tunis. 
The  country  of  Zab,  in  the  south,  inhabited  by  Arabs  or  nomadic  Berbers,  yields 
a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Algiers,  the  southern  limits  of  which 
are  uncertain,  and  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  which  contains  a  population  of  80,000  souls,  |  CifyofAJgim. 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the  extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground, 
which  however  is  not  safe  in  a  north  wind.  The  numerous  and  handsome  country 
seats  scattered  over  an  amphitheatre  of  hUls,  among  groves  of  olive,  citron,  and  ba- 
nana trees,  present  a  rural  and  peaceful  landscape,  very  dissimilar  in  character  to  a 
nation  of  pirates.f  In  the  province  of  Algiers  the  city  of  Shersel,  the  ancient  Ce- 
sarea,  exhibits  its  ruins  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  orchards.  On  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  Mostagan,  a  large  town ; 
Arseoo,  a  harbour  from  which  grain  is  exported ;  and  Oran,  a  fortress 
long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  restored  it  to  the  Algerines,  reaerviiig  to  them- 
selves the  fort  of  Marsal-kibir,  so  situated  as  to  command  a  large  and  good  ancho- 
rage. Telerasen  is  always  the  chief  city  of  the  interior,  although  the  governing  bey 
has  established  his  residence  at  Mascara,  a  fortified  place.  At  Telemsen  there  are 
some  woollen  manufactures.     Among  the  nomade  tribes  of  this  province,  the  Beni- 

with  Yaar  nearly  flaxen,  resembling  rather  the  peasants  of  the  North  of  Europe  than  Africans. 
Mr.  Shaler  has  seen  some  of  the  fairest  complesdons  with  light  flaxen  hair.  The  Kabylcs  in- 
habit the  moantatns  to  their  highest  summits,  and  never  descend  into  the  plains  but  for  the 
paq)ose8  of  war  or  adventure.  The  Kabyles  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  Alge- 
rine  population. 

The  Beni  Abbass  command  the  passes  in  the  mountains  between  Algiers  and  Constantine» 
and  are  alone  capable  of  coping  with  all  the  force  of  the  Regency.  The  Kabyles,  although 
professing  Ifahometanism  when  at  Algiers,  are  not  required  to  do  so  when  at  home.  Although 
Dr.  Shaw  says  they  speak  a  language  called  the  Shillah,  or  Showiab,  Mr.  Shaler  could  not  find 
that  thqie  terms  are  now  known  at  alL 

The  basis  of  the  Algerine  metallic  currency  is  the  messoon,  a  small  silver  coin,  sixty  of 
which  are  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar.  The  messoon  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  asperos,  a  small 
base  coin  resembling  bitf  of  tin.  The  gold  coins  are  the  sequin  of  108  messoons «  the  half 
aeqiun ;  and  the  mahboob  of  72  messoons. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1825,  at  half  past  9  A.  M.  a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Algiers,  and  was  followed  by  others  in  the  space  of  48  hoursy  which  totally  destroyed 
the  town  of  Belidah,  not  leaving  a  single  dwelling  standing.  Few  of  its  inhabitants  escaped. 
According  to  the  most  moderate  reports  10,000  persons  puished. 

The  authentidty  of  the  information  in  this  note,  will  it  is  hopedt  apobgise (for  its  length; 
especially  as  the  author  of  the  principal  work  has  been  brief  on  the  subject  of  Alters. 

Phil.  Ed. 

*  Flora  Atlantiea,  preface,  p.  3. 

t  Hebenstreit,  dans  Bemomlliy  Collect  des  Voyages,  ix.  p.  333. 
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Ammer  had  in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  SpaDianLs 
c>r  Omn. — In  the  province  of  Titeri  is  the  town  of  Bleda,  occupying  a  cheerfoi 
situation.    It  contains  some  independent  tribes. — The  province  of  Coo- 
stantine,  governed  by  a  very  powerful  bey,  almost  fotms  an  independent 
state.     On  the  coast  we  have  the  town  of  Boogia,  with  a  good  harbour,  where  the 
mountaineers  sell  ship  tifiibcr,  figs,  and  oil;  Coolloo,  which  exports  cowhides;  Bona, 
in  a  country  so  rich  in  olives,  lemons,  jujubes,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  that  they  are  suf* 
fcred  to  rot  on  the  trees';  and,  lastly.  La  Calle,  lately  the  station  of  a  French  com- 
mercial cdmpany,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  coral  fishery.     The  interior 
contains  the  towns  of  Tubnah,  Messila,  Medrashem,  with  the  tomb   of  Sjphax. 
There  is  also  Tifseh,  a  place  fortified  to  cover  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  TudU*, 
and  the  capital  Constantine,  containing  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  adorned  witk  many 
fine  remains  of  Roman  arcliitecture.     A  short  way  from  this  city,  the  petrifying 
springs,  called  the  enchanted  baths,  form  small  pyramids  by  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous earth  with  which  their  waters  are  impregnated.     The  Coocos  and  Beni-Abbesv 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boogia ;  the  Henneishas,  on  the  Tunisian  frontier,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mejerda,  are  the  powerful  tribes  of  Eabyls,  who  yield  to  the  bey  of  Constan- 
tine  an  obedience  equally  precarious  with  that  which  he  yields  to  the  D^y  of  Algiers. 
In  the  mountains  of  Auress,  the  romantic  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  with  a 
tribe  distinguished  by  a  white  complexion  and  red  hair,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Vandals.*     They  mark  their  foreheads  with  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  watered  by  the  river  £1-Djidid,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
marsh,  supports  with  much  difficulty  its  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Biscaris.  It  is  a 
desert,  containing  some  scattered  groves  of  date  trees.  The  countries  of  Wadreag 
and  Guargala  in  the  south,  and  of  Sobair  and  Tegorarin  in  the  west,  seem  to  belong 
to  independent  Berbers. 

iniMbiuiici.  I  In  Algiers  tliere  are  about  14,  or  16,000  Turks.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  consists  of  Coloris,  or  Kulogloos,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabian  shepherd?^ 
negro  slaves,  and  Christians,  part  of  whom,  till  lately,  were  in  a  state  of  sJavory^ 
part  free.  The  Coloris,  or  Kulogloos,  are  the  posterity  of  Turks,  by  Moorish  and 
negro  women.  They  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Moors  and  Turks.  They 
occupy  some  offices,  but  not  the  highest ;  many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  differ 
little  from  the  Turks  in  figure,  and  a  mutual  jealousy  subsists  between  these  two 
classes.  The  government  is  both  despotic  and  aristocratic.  The  army,  which  b 
composed  of  Turks,  chooses  the  Dey,  or  Sovereign^  whose  arbitrary  power  seems 
to  be  mitigated  by  the  principal  officers  composing  the  Divan,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  from  the  oldest  warriors.  The  army  consists  of  about  6500  Turks ;  but 
during  war,  and  when  the  Coloris  are  armed,  the  city  of  Algiers  can  send  16,000 
men  into  the  field.  The  revenues  raised  in  the  three  provinces,  from  taxes  on  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  Algiers,  from  the  government  monopoly  of  grain,  the  sale 
and  ransom  of  prisoners,  and  confiscations,  amount  to  a  million  and  nine  thousafid 
Algerine  piasters.  The  sciences  and  arts  hero  arc  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The 
Algcrines  are  even  indifferently  skilled  in  ship-building,  and  their  compass  is  only 
marked  with  eight  points.  The  chase  is  with  them  an  interesting  occupation,  lii 
autumn,  and  in  winter,  fifly  or  sixty  persons  join  together  to  hunt  the  lion,  Uic  leopard, 
and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  is  a  remnant  of  the  great  African  monarchies, 
founded  by  the  Arabs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites,  whose  capital  at 
one  time  was  Eaironan,  and  more  lately  Tunis,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which  re- 
sided at  Fez,  were  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites,  who  afterwards  being  occupied  with 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  allowed  their  western  possessions  to  be  usurped  by  the  Zei- 
ritcs,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Hamadians  and  the  Abuhafsians  in  the  pro\iaces 
of  Tunis  and  Constantine.  But  in  the  western  extremity,  a  prince  of  the  Lemtu- 
naas,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  Desert,  at  present  unknown,  chose  for  tlie 
reformer  of  his  people,  their  legislator  and  high  priest,  Abdallah-Ben-Iasin,  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  lived  on  water,  game,  and  fish,  but  who  married  and  divorced 
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many  women  every  month.  This  artful  fanatic  created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  furious  zeal,  and  always  extremely  ambitious  and  enterprising,  called  the 
Almoravides,  or  more  properly  Morabeth.  It  issued  from  the  desert  like 
a  iiery  hurricane,  threatening  by  turns  Africa  and  Europe.  The  su- 
preme head  of  these  conquering  zealots  took  the  title  of  £mfV-a2-JVft/menttn,  or 
Prince  of  the  Futhful.  In  1052,  Abutasfin  built  the  city  of  Morocco,  or  Merakash. 
Joosooph  invaded  and  subjugated  the  finest  part  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  the 
religious  and  political  rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiers,  the  Great  De- 
sert, Tombuctoo,  and  other  towns  of  Soodan ;  but  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere 
character,  the  Mooahedes  or  Almohads,  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in  1 146 
the  great  empire  of  Mogreb,  or  the  west.  Though  less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they 
extended  their  power  in  Africa  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Their  princes  took  the  title  of 
£mir-al-Mumenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliph.  Afler  the  lapse  of  a  century,  intestine 
discords  laid  the  Almohads  open  to  the  successful  attacks  of  several  rivals,  among 
whom  were  the  Merinites,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco. This  dynasty,  more  bent  on  retaining  than  on  extending  its  possessions, 
made  no  effort  to  re-establish  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb.  In  1547,  a  Sherif,  or 
descendant  of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Merinites.  His  posterity 
still  reigns,  afler  having  weathered  frequent  revolutions.  The  sovereigns  of  Mo- 
rocco conjoin  the  title  of  Sherif  with  that  of  Sultan. 

The  State  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the  origin,  still  embraces  a  |  Boundwies. 
territory  of  500,  or  550  miles  in  length,  and  420  in  breadth,  almost  as  large  as  Spain, 
even  (when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Segel- 
mesias,  Tafilet,  and  Darah,  situated  near  Mount  Atlas.     All  travellers  join  in  prais- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  one  of  which  is  situated 
to  the  north  and-the  other  to  the  west  of  the  Atlas.     This  fertility,  how-  |  Prodoctioni. 
ever,  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  in  which  sufRcient  supplies  of  water  co- 
operate with  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate.     Though  the 
inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect  cultivation,  fruit  and  grain  are  produced,  not  only 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  also  for  exportation.-     Mo- 
rocco supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these  necessaries  of  life.     The  principal  grain  is 
wheat*     Barley  is  also  abundant.     It  comes  into  ear  in  the  month  of  March.     Oats 
grow  spontaneously.     The  olive  in  its  best  state,  the  citron,  the  orange,  and  the  cot- 
ton tree,  cover  the  hills.     In  the  sandy  plains,  the  Moors,  by  dint  of  irrigation,  rear 
a  variety  of  pulse,  melons,  and  cucumbers.     Many  varieties  of  the  vine  succeed  in 
the  northern  provinces.     The  forests  are  full  of  oaks,  with  sweet  acoras,  cork  trees, 
cedars,  arbutuses  and  gum  trees.     The  minerals  are  neglected  ;  copper,  tin,  and  an- 
timony are  found ;  but  they  are  only  worked  superficially.*     The  climate,  excepting 
for  three  months  in  summer,  is  very  pleasant,  but  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert 
prevails  for  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  before  the  rainy  season,  which  commences 
in  September.     At  this  time  the  rains  are  not  constant.     Much  snow  falls  in  the 
valleys  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  rivers  are  shallow,  and  generally  have  a  bar  at  their  mouth,  which  |  Riren. 
prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.     The  largest  rivers  are  the  Mulluia  which 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean;  the  Subu  ;  the  Morbeia,  or  Ommirab6e,  and  the 
Tensif  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 

Without  bewildering  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  topography  of  the  provinces, 
we  shall  take  notice  of  the  principal  cities.  Fez,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  that  name,  is  conspicuous  among  the  African  cities  for  its  ancient 
literary  renoMm.  The  passion  for  study,  however,  is  now  extinct.  It  has  preserved 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  red  morocco ;  it  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  population  of  30,  or  according  to  others,  60,000  souls.  Mequinez,  in 
the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  climate,  been  fre- 
quently selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan.  On  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  fortresses  of  MeUIla,  of  Pennon-de-Velez,  and  of  Ceuta,  possessions  of 
little  use  to  Spain,  are  memorials  of  the  attempts  which  the  Christians  have  made  to 

*  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco.    Hcssl's  Relation  du  Maroc. 
Vol.  II.--3  S 
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invade,  in  their  turn,  the  territories  of  lalamism.    In  Tetuan,  a  town  of  20,000  smd^ 
the  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  and  good,  but  die  streets  are  eictrem^ 
narrow  and  gloomy.     Their  mode  of  building  is  to  make  a  large  wooden  <:ase  lor  tke 
wall,  or  for  a  part  of  it,  into  which  they  put  the  mortar,  and  when  it  is  dry  the  case  is 
removed.     The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  women,  who  Uve  in  the  higher  apartments, 
walk  along  them  in  paying  their  mutual  visits.     The  women  are  so  handsome,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jealously  has  been  ohliged  to  pro- 
hibit Europeans  from  settling  in  it*    Tangier,  or  Tandja,  a  town  pleasaatiy  situated 
on  the  Straits,  has  become  the  residence  of  most  of  tlie  European  consuls.     F^issing 
Cape  Spartle,  we  find  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  large  town  of  Larasji, 
or  £i-Araish,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Luccas,  which  here  forms  a  port :  tfame/a 
on  the  south  side  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  and  Saleh,  forroeriy  a  sort  of  fiialkal 
republic,  now  a  commercial  town,  the  residence  of  the  French  consul,  and  s^uated 
by  the  river  Buragrag  from  the  town  of  Rabat,  or  New  Saleh.     At  Asamor  on  the 
Morbeya,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and  that  of  Morocco  begins. 
JJJJJ^J^^         The  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Sulfas, 
Morocco.  is  properly  called  Merakash.     It  contains,  according  to  the  best  autho- 

rities, from  20  to  30,000  inhabitants,  silk,  paper,  and  red  morocco  maiuiiactures, 
large  magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  directions  of  a  Danish  architect,')'  and  numer- 
ous mosques,  one  of  which  had  minarets,  surmounted  with  four  golden  globes,  which 
were  said  to  be  enchanted,  but  which  a  Sheriff  had  courage  enough  to  order  lo  be 
removed.|  On  the  coast  we  find  Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  onsuc- 
cessfully  besieged  by  200,000  Moors. — YaJadia,  the  best  situation  for  a  harbour  on 
this  coast,  where  rapid  currents  and  violent  squaJls,  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most 
valuable  object  to  the  seaman : — Safi,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  Monat 
Atlas  : — Mogadore,  the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  empire,  regulariy  built,  on  plana 
given  by  a  French  engineer,  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  harbour,  which,  how- 
ever, like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is  filled  with  sand. — Next  comes  Agadir ;  and 
lastly,  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  southerly  port  of  Morocco,  situated  in  t2ie  pnormce  of 
Sua,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large  inland  town,  and  a  military  stalion  for 
resisting  the  depredations  of  the  nomades. 

Towns  to  the  I  The  citics  of  Tafilet,  and  Segelmessa  on  the  south-east  of  Mount  Atlas, 
•oath  of  the  I  tjjQugij  QQ^  mtig  known,  were  once  very  flourishing  places.  The  cara- 
vans bound  to  Soodan  and  Egypt,  seem  still  to  join  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  or 
at  least  both  pass  through  it.  According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet  possesses  excellent 
woollen  manufactures. 

The  writer  now  mentioned,  who  officiated  as  British  consul  at  Moga- 
dore, has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population  of  Morocco,  very  different 
from  what  is  entertained  by  the  greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  countxy 
as  extremely  depopulated,  containing  not  more  than  five  or  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants.§  This  author  says  he  has  collected  minute  information  on  this  subject ;  but 
he  does  not  always  mention  the  precise  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen  the  imperial  registers,  in  which  the  names  of  all  taxed  posons 
are  inscribed  ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  these  registers  are  kept,  and  what  evidence 
WjB  have  of  their  correctness.     The  following  are  ther numbers  which  he  assigns: 


PoimhilioBor 


Cities  and  towns  of  the  Empire      ---....  936,000 

Kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas       -         -  10,300,000 

Nomade  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Atlas 3,000,000 

Tafilet,  a  kingdom  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas 650,000 


Total  population  of  the  empire 14,886,000 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  359,380  square  miles,  ||  the  popu- 

•  A^rell,  Lettres  sur  le  Maroc.  -f  Hoest,  p.  76—78,  &c. 

i  Swnt-Olon,  quoted  by  Bniyaen  Li  Martiniare,  under  the  article  Mar^c. 
?  Cncnier,  Lampriire,  &c.  &c.    See  Bruns,  Afrika,  vi.  p.  60. 
I  Gauerer's  Gco^^apby,  p.  123,  (German.) 
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latlon  would  average  forty-two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  but  it  consists  of  two 
very  different  countries ; — ^that  which  lies  to  the  west  and  the  north  of  the  Atlas,  and 
that  which  lies  to  the  east  and  the  south.     As  the  latter,  which  gradually  passes  into 
the  desert,  would  only  contain  700,000  persons  on  a  surface  of  134,225  square  miles, 
making  five  or  six  to  each  square  mile,  the  maritime  part,  or  the  kingdom  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  would  contain,  on  a  surface  of  201,544  square  miles,  more  than  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would  make  the  relative  population  amount  to 
seventy  per  square  mile :  a  proportion  perhaps  equal  to  what  exists  in  Spain  or  Tur- 
key, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  without  further  inquiring  into  a  country  so  much 
exposed  to  intestine  troubles,  so  ill  governed,  and  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  civih- 
zatlon.     Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  city  of  Morocco  to  contain  270,000  inhabitants, 
and  Fez  380,000, — assertions  too  extravagant' to  require  discussion.     Travellers  of 
excellent  character  give  the  first  of  these  cities  no  more  than  30,000,  and  the  other 
70,000,  and  yet  seem  to  think  it  possible  that  they  exaggerate  them.* 

The  subjects  of  this  empire  are  slaves  to  an  absolute  despot,  and  |  Gowiantnt. 
strangers  to  the  benefits  of  fixed  laws,  their  only  rule  being  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
Wherever  this  prince  fixes  his  residence  he  distributes  justice  in  person;  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  holds  a  court  twice,  and  sometimes  four  times  in  the  week,  in 
a  hall  of  audience  called  M'shoire.t  Here  all  complaints  are  addressed  to  him; 
every  person  has  access;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or  natives, 
man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Distinctions  of  rank  have  no  influence,  every  person 
being  entitled,  without  hindrance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  the  common  sove- 
reign* Sentence  is  promptly  pronounced,  always  with  absolute  and  ultimate  decision, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  justice. 

With  the  exception  of  these  imperial  audiences,  the  administration  |  Admi&iicnfioa. 
under  this  government  is  a  tissue  of  disorder,  rapine,  and  violence.     The  governors 
of  provinces  have  the  title  of  kalifj  or  lieutenant,  that  of  pasha^  or  of  hMd;"]^  and 
combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power.     They  only  remit  to  the  judges  some 
complicated  causes.     In  some  of  the  towns,  such  as  Fez,  there  are  kadisy  or  inde- 
pendent judges,  who  are  invested  with  great  powers.     Oppressed  and  harassed  by 
the  sovereign  and  the  courtiers,  all  these  governors  and  judges  oppress  the  people 
in  their  turn.     The  lowest  oflicer  pillages  legally  in  his  master's  name.  |  CMicondiciaB. 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  falls  in  the  end  into  the  coffers  of  the  sultan,  who,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  causes  those  who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dismissed 
from  oflice,  accused,  and  condemned.     The  sovereign  can  deprive  a  subject  of  eveiy 
thing  belonging  to  him  except  what  is  strictly  necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation. 
The  confiscated  sums  are  said  to  pass  into  the  common  treasure  of  the  Mussulmans ; 
this  is  all  the  account  of  them  that  is  given.     The  consequences  of  such  a  system 
may  be  easily  conceived.     The  people,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  respect  no 
sort  of  obligations.     Their  universaJ  aim  is  to  pillage  one  another;  no  confidence, 
no  social  tie  exists  among  them,  and  scarcely  even  any  momentary  feelings  of  affec- 
tion.   The  father  dreads  the  son  and  the  son  detests  the  father. 

The  different  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God  are  tolerated.  |  ]iei%ioM. 
There  are  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  at  Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequines, 
and  Tangier;  but  the  Romish  monks  at  Morocco  and  at  Mequinez  are  closely  watch* 
ed  and  exposed  to  vexations.  §  The  Jews,  who  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  ex« 
tend  even  among  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barba- 
rity. Their  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country,  is  a  most  singular 
phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand,  their  industry,  their  address,  and  their 
intelligence,  make  them  masters  of  all  the  trade  and  manufactures.  They  direct  the 
royal  coinage;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports;  and  officiate  as  interpre- 
ters and  men  of  business.  ||  On  the  other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odioua 
vexations  and  the  most  dreadful  usage.  They  are  prohibited  from  writing  in  Arabic, 
or  even  learning  the  characters,  because  for  them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  pro- 

*  Hoft,  p.  78  and  84.  f  Chenier  writes  it  Meicboaar ;  Hccst,  Mofchooar. 

*  Hoest,  p.  184.    Jackson.  4  Hoest^p.  161.    JLempriire,  p.  168. 
I  Hatt,  Relat.  p.  144.    Lempri^r^  p.  102, 165.  • 
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fanation.*     Their  women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article  of  clotliin^Cf 
and  are  only  allowed  to  veil  one-half  of  the  face.     A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  s^iia- 
gogues  without  ceremony,  and  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins*     In  passing  a 
mosque,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  feet,  and  remove  their  slippers  to  a  respectful 
distance.     They  dare  not  be  seen  on  horseback,  or  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of 
a  certain  rank.     They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  blackguards  in  the  public 
walks,  who  cover  them  over  with  mud,  spit  in  their  faces,  or  knock  them  dowH;  they 
are  obliged  to  ask  pardon,  and  call  the  person  ndt,  or  ^^  sir,"  who,  the  moment  be- 
fore, most  outrageously  maltreated  them.f     Should  a  Jew,  under  any  provocatfon, 
raise  his  hand  to  strike  a  Moor,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally  condemned. 
When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  the  Jews  receive  no  pay,  and  think  themselves 
happy  if  they  are  not  beaten.     One  prince,  Ishem^  ordered  a  dress  from  a  Jewish 
taUor;  the  dress  when  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit  him;  the  prince  proposed  to  kiU  the 
Jew  on  the  spot;  the  governor  of  the  city  interceded  for  him,  and  he  got  off  with 
having  his  beard  pulled  out  hair%y  hair.|     At  Tangier,  an  order  of  govemnaent  once 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  every  Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  hung  up  by  the  feet.     To  crown  all,  they  are  frequently  condemned 
in  Morocco  to  be  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  a  den  of  lions;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the 
lions  are  themselves  Jews,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  consequences  ensue.     The 
keepers  use  the  precaution  to  feed  the  lions  abundantly,  and  not  to  leave  their  coun* 
trymen  exposed  longer  to  them  than  a  single  night.  § 

Pride  of  ibe  The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and  their  coun- 

**"**"•  try.     These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  Europeans  agein,  or  barbarians. 

They  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  virtues.     A  Moor  never  alMmdons  himself  to 
despair;  neither  sufferings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a  single  murmur;  to  every 
event  he  submits  as  decreed  by  the  will  of  God;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times. 
The  Moors  admit  of  no  distinction  founded  on  birth;  nothing  except  public  office 
confers  rank.     Among  the  points  of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court 
of  the  princes  of  Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  the  author 
whom  we  follow.    The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence  of  the  sultan.   When 
it  is  unavoidable  to  mention  to  his  sovereign  the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed 
by  such  words  as,  "  He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,"  on  which  the  monarch  gravely  re- 
marks, ^'  God  be  merciful  to  him."     Another  point  of  whimsical  superstition  is,  that 
the  numbers  five  and  fifteen  must  not  be  mentioned  in  presence  of  the  prince.  || 
Rerenon.       |      Mr.  IIcBst  estimates  the  revenues  at  a  million  of  piastres,  the  chief 
sources  of  which  are  the  customs  and  the  land  tithes.  The  sultan  generally  amasses 
treasure.     The  army,  composed  of  24,000  negroes  and  12,000  Moors,  is  ignorant 
of  discipline  and  manoeuvring.     The  navy  consists  entirely  of  corsairs,  w£ch  are 
sometimes  fifly  in  number.     It  is  only  by  the  position  of  their  country  that  these 
ignorant  and  cowardly  seamen  are  enabled  to  inflict  inconvenience  on  Europeans. 
Export  tnde.    |      Raw  produce  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civilization  can  ex- 
port.    The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports,  according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of 
travellers:  wool,  wax,  (5000  quintals,)  ox-hides,  morocco-leather,  ivory,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, poultry,  and  eggs,  (to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  francs,  or  J^83,3dd,  by 
the  ports  of  Larache  and  Tangier  alone,  according  to  Lempriere,)  cattle  for  Portu- 
gal, mules  for  the  West  Indies,  gum  arabic  of  indifferent  quality,  crude  copper, 
almonds,  oil  d^argane^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap  ;  various  bruits, 
Imports.         I  and  wheat,  when  the  exportation  of  it  is  allowed.  The  imports  are  dotbs, 
pottery,  Biscayan  iron,  spiceries,  and  tea ;  also  ship-timber,  which  is  not  to  be  had 
on  the  coast,  though  probably  it  would  be  found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were  taken 
to  inquire  for  it.     In  1804  the  exports  from  the  harbour  of  Mogadore  did  not  exceed 
j61  28,000  sterling,  duties  included,  and  the  imports  amounted  to  J  150,000.     The 
most  active  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Moroccans  seems  to  be  that  which  they  cany  on 
with  Tombuctoo,  by  means  of  a  caravan  which  goes  from  Akka  in  the  province  of 
Darah.  • 

•  Agrcll,  p.  263,    Halt,  p.  145.  f  Hast,  p.  143,  209. 

♦  Agrell,  p.  89.  §  Hot§t,  p.  290.  IHa«t,p.2JZ    Agrrell,  p.  296. 
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Now  that  we  have  taken  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Barbaiy,  from  the  coniines 
of  £gypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should 
bring  us  to  Bildulgerid ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such  geographical  divi-  |  siUuigerid. 
sion.  The  name  of  Belad'el'Djeridj  or,  the  ''Land  of  Dates/'  falls  under  the  same 
description  with  those  of  Belad-d'Tolfoly "  the  Pepper  Country,"  and  Belad-el-Tibry 
''  the  Land  of  Gold."  Such  appellations  cannot  apply  to  a  country  of  definite  limits. 
The  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  the  ''  Land  of  Dates,"  to  all  the  countries  situated  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great  Desert.  This  stripe  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Egypt.  It  includes  Darah,  Tafilet,  Sedjclmessa,  Tego- 
rarin,  Zab,  Guargala,  tlie  country  of  Totser,  Gadamis,  Fezzan,  Aujelah,  and  Sivah.* 
All  these  districts  have  been  already  mentioned  in  their  proper  places :  the  country 
of  Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and  some  others  give  the 
special  name  of  Belad-el-Djerid,  is  properly  the  Eastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, f  Other  travellers,  with  rather  less  impropriety,  give  the  name  of  Bildul- 
gerid to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  of  Morocco. 

The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas  to  the  banks  of  Niger.  But,  as  Fezzan  and  Agadez,  at  least  according 
to  the  latest  notions,  separate  the  deserts  of  Bilma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of 
Zahara,  we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our  view.  The  great  desert  of 
the  north-west  of  Africa  seems  to  be  a  table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  covered  with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing  some  rocky  heights 
and  some  valleys,  where  the  water  collects  and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns, 
and  grass.];  The  mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  in  no  continued 
chain,  but  only  in  detached  peaks.  Towards  the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain 
/covered  with  white  and  sharp  pebbles.  The  sand  hills,  being  frequently 
moved  by  the  wind  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the  surface  of  an  agitated 
sea.  At  Tegazza,  and  some  other  places,'a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies 
in  extensive  strata  under  a  bed  of  rock.§  No  other  mineral  substance  belonging  to  this 
desert  is  mentioned  by  authors ;  but,  on  its  southern  margin,  Golberry  found  masses 
of  native  iron,  his  confused  description  of  which  texcites  our  curiosity  without  giving 
any  satisfactory  information.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  dry  heated  |  cttnate* 
air  has  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a 
series  of  volcanoes.  ||  The  rain,  which  falls  from  July  to  October, IT  does  not  extend 
its  precarious  and  momentary  blessings  to  all  the  districts.  An  aromatic  |  vegetatkn. 
plant  resembling  thyme,  the  same  which  bears  the  grains  of  Zahara,  acacias,  and 
other  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the 
desert.  It  is  rarely  that  a  grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be  seen.  The 
forests  of  gum  trees,  (the  Mimosa  Senegal  of  Linnaeus,)  situated  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  desert,  seem  to  be  detachments  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  Sene- 
gambia.  Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support  themselves  on  |  Animah, 
this  scanty  vegetation.  The  ostrich  also  lives  here  in  numerous  fiocks,  feeding  on 
lizards  and  snails,  together  with  some  coarse  plants,  such  as  apocynums.**  Lions, 
panthers,  and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  add  to  the  horrors  of 
these  frightful  solitudes.  Ravens,  and  other  birds,  dispute  with  the  Moorish  dogs 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  quadrupeds.  These  ^^nimals  live  here  almost  without 
drinking.  The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  horses,  which  are 
very  rare,  sometimes  receive  milk  to  allay  their  thirst,  for  want  of  water. ff 

The  coast  of  Zahara  contains  some  harbours  and  roadsteads.     Those  |  The  eo«it. 
of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St  Cyprian,  are  formed  by  large  creeks,  resembling  the 

*  Leo  Africanus,  p.  623,  e^t  Ela. 

f  Abulfeda»  Africa,  p.  25.    Timimi,  quoted  in  Edrisi,  Rartinann*s  edit.  p.  256.    Paulas, 
Memorabil.  iii.  p.  239. 
i  Marmol,  Afrique,  iii.  p.  41.    Leo,  Elzevir's  edit.  p.  6T.  §  Leon,  p.  633. 

II  Brisson,  Voyage,  p.  24.  35,  36.  (German  edit.) 
i  Follie,  Voyaf^,  p.  63,  tr.  allem.   Brisson,  p.  45. 161. 

**  Cadamosto  in  Sprengel,  Breytrxge,  xi.  p.  112.    Shaw,  p.  453.    Poiret,  i.  p.  280. 
ft  Brisson,  p.  161.    FoUie,  p.  63.    Compare  with  Leo,  p.  48. 
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mouth  of  rivers.  The  Gulf  of  ArduiUy  and  the  Portendic  road,  have  often  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  Ota  the  same  line  are  Cape  Bojadore,  the  terror  of  the  navi- 
gators of  the  middle  age,  and,  down  to  1533,  the  fatal  limit  of  all  sea  voyages  in  Hus 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  was  the 
limit  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Cathaginians. 

noc^o^aT  '^^^  people  called  Mooselmins,  live  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bojadore. 
Biuieo.  Their  territories  are  intermediate  between  Morocco  and  the  desert 

These  people  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive 
Moors  from  Morocco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertility,  and  the  limits  be- 
tween them  and  the  desert  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  lofty  pillars.  Their  life  ts 
intermediate  between  the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  com  is,  in  har- 
vest, deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  in  which  the  different  individoala  have 
tthares  proportioned  to  the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  fields  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander  in  all  directions  with  thek 
cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  taking  with  them  only  necessary  article  and  re- 
turning to  their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  The  more  opulent  among 
them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns.  The  former  are  proprietors  of  cattle,  whk£ 
are  abroad  in  the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitous  hospital]^  is 
habitually  practised  in  the  country,  but  not  in  the  towns.  Their  government  is  re- 
pubhcan,  and  their  chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though  their 
numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  frequent  warfare  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.  These  people  are  better  clothed  and  niore  prosperous  than  the  Moroc- 
cans. They  are  almost  continually  on  horseback.  They  excel  in  breaking  and 
managing  their  horses,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.  The 
Mongearts  live  between  Cape  Bojadore  and  Cape  Blanco.  On  the  heights,  along 
this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to  the  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to 
allure  them  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  These  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  posses- 
sion both  of  the  goods  and  crews.  The  Wadelims  and  the  Labdesaeba£f,  who  live 
near  Cape  Blanco,  are  described  as  monsters  of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had 
Fate  of  the  ^^®  misfortune  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.  The  fate  of  the  pri- 
«i»tivefc  soners  is  truly  lamentable.     The  Moors,  in  conveying  them  to  the  heart 

of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  themselves,  fiHy  miles  per  day,  giving  them  in 
the  evening  only  a  barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of  these  nomades. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  European  swell  dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the  burning 
sand,  in  which  the  Arab  travels  without  inconvenience.  The  master  soon  perceives 
how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and  toils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  him.  Afler  a  succession  of  hard  marches,  he  generally 
meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who  are  settled  at  Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the 
desert  with  their  merchandise.  The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for  a  little  tobacco, 
salt,  and  clothes.  This  person  afterwards  writes  to  the  agent  of  the  £uropeaii  na- 
tion  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  for  his  liberty  as  high  a 
ransom  as  he  can.* 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal,  are  in  the 
possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas,  Aulad-el-Hadgi,  and  £bni- 
1  the  three  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  speak  their  mother  tongue :  they 
are  Mahometans,  and  live  in  camps,  without  any  fixed  houses. 
Tiie  TmnM.  |  The  territory  of  the  Trarsas  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Senegal.  Their  capital,  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  t^m,  is 
in  an  oasis,  the  name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.  To  this  place  they  seem  to 
retire  during  the  rainy  weather;  but  they  anxiously  conceal  the  place  of  th^  retreat, 
which  they  call  their  country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oases  are 
situated  between  the  18th  and  the  22d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of  longitude,  (reckoning  from  the  island  of  Feiro.)  The 
territory  of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the  Auled«el-Hadgi,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas,  on  the  south  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar. 
On  the  north  they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the  rest.     • 

*  Jackson's  Account  of  Morofco.    Brisson,  snd  FoUie. 
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Portendiky  on  the  coast,  is  the  harbour  where  the  trade  with  the  Trarsas  is  carried 
on.     Fodor,  on  the  Senegal,  is  the  resort  of  the  most  easterly  tribes. 

These  Moors  or  Arabs,  are  m  general  a  base  and  perfidious  people, 
although  individuals  have  been  found  among  them  distinguished  for 
courage  and  other  virtues.  Cruel  wherever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — treach- 
erous and  faithless,— they  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  generosity  or  humanity. 
Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  to  their  barbarous  manners.  Even  in  their  copper 
complexion,  containing  a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  to  be  something 
that  indicates  badness  of  character. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  picture,  saw  their  women  in  a  more  agreeable  light, 
at  least  during  youth.  According  to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age ; 
their  features  are  fine,  mild,  and  regular ;  theur  colour  inclines  to  a  pale  yellow,  but 
fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  men.  They  live  in  tents ;  men,  women,  children, 
horses,  camels,  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  promiscuously  under  the  same 
cover.  The  camps,  which  they  form  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the 
better  sort  of  tribes.  They  Uve  on  millet,  maize,  dates,  and  gum  ;  and  their  sobri- 
ety and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inconceivable.  The  greater  part  of  their  fruits 
are  furnished  by  the  oases :  the  date  palms,  above  all,  grow  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  the  back,  and  excellent  horses,  whose  rapid 
pace  equals  the  speed  of  the  ostrich. 

Our  arts  and  trades  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  these  barbarous  people:  they 
even  practise  some  of  them  with  skill.  They  have  weavers  who,  with  the  simplest 
portable  looms,  make  stufis  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  especially  the  camel  and  the 
goat.  They  have  even  the  secret  of  manufacturing  morocco-leather.  They  know 
how  to  apply  to  purposes  of  utility  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  pantiiers,  and  hippo- 
potami. They  reduce  lamb's  skins  to  the  thinness  of  paper,  then  dye  them  with 
difierent  colours,  and  fashion  them  into  ornaments.  They  form  stirrups  and  bridle- 
bits  of  single  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and  poniards;  incrust  and  damaskene 
the  handles  of  the  latter,  and  adorn  the  scabbards  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  have  their  itinerant  goldsmiths  and  jewellerB,  who  make  bracelets,  chains,  gold 
rings,  filligrees,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  by  which  they  compose,  with  no  small 
skill  and  taste,  pieces  of  ornamental  dress  for  ladies  and  royal  personages. 

Farther  to  ihe  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only  by  the  Mo-  I  xiieauavii* 
roccan  caravan,  or  akkabahj  yufhich  travels  every  year  to  Tombuctoo.  |  ««"Mofoeeo. 
The  akkababs  do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line  across  the  immense  desert  of  Zahara, 
which  would  afford  no  practicable  road,  but  turn  sometimes  westward,  sometimes 
eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the  different  oases.     These  verdant  lands, 
scattered  over  this  vast  desert,  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  men 
and  animals.     So  violent  is  the  burning  wind,  called  the  samoom  or  shoom,  that  the 
scorching  heat  oflen  dries  up  the  water  contained  in  the  leathern'  bottles  which  the 
camels  carry  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  the  drivers.     There  was  a  monum^it 
here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  attested  the  deplorable  fate  of    Dtngmen- 
a  driver  and  a  merchant,  the  one  of  whom  sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to    c^^^^^*^ 
the  other  for  ten  drachms  of  gold.     Both  had  perished,     hi  1805,  an  akkahahy  con« 
sisting  of  2000  persons,  and  1800  camels,  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  resting- 
places,  died  of  thirst,  both  men  and  animals.     The  vehemence  of  the  burning  wind, 
which  in  these  vast  plains  raises  and  rolls  before  it  the  waves  of  red  sand,  makes  the 
desert  so  much  to  resemble  the  stormy  sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it  the  name  of 
a  dry  sea,  (Bahar  biUa  maia.)    Possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  they  use  the  polaic  star  for  direction,  and  oflen  prefer  travelling  during  the  clear 
nights  of  these  cUmates,  rather  than  brave  during  the  day  the  intense  heats  of  a  burn- 
ing sun. 

The  Akkababs  of  Morocco  take  about  130ilays  to  cross  the  desert,    RoateoftiM 
including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at  the  different  oases.     Leaving    ""a^^- 
the  city  of  Fez,  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  travelling 
seven  hours  each  day,  they  arrive  in  six  at  Wadi-Noon,  Akka,  or  Tatta;  here  they 
stop  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  caravans  which  are  to  join  them;  sixteen 
more  days  are  then  occupied  in  travelling  from  Mka  to  Tarassa,  where  they  rest 
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fifteen  days.  They  then  set  out  for  Torobuctoo,  where  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  daj, 
afler  a  journey  of  129  days,  being  fifty-four  of  travelling,  and  seventy-five  of  rest 
Another  caravan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and  Sola-Assa,  crosses  the  desert  between 
the  black  mountains  of  Cape  Bojadore  and  Galata,  goes  to  the  western  Tarassa, 
(probably  the  country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to  procure  salt,  and  arrives  at 
Tombuctoo  after  a  journey  of  five  or  six  months.  This  akkabah  goes  as  far  as  Jib- 
bel-el-Bud,  or  the  white  mountains  near  Cq)e  Blanco,  and  crosses  the  desert  of  Ma- 
gafira,  to  the  district  of  Agadir,  where  it  rests  twenty  days.  These  caravans  obtain 
an  escort  from  each  tribe  through  whose  territories  they  pas^.  Thus,  in  crossing 
those  of  Woled- Abuseed,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  anil 
two  sebayers  or  chiefs  of  clans,  who,  afler  conducting  them  to  the  territory  of  lFoie<^ 
Deleim,  receive  their  remuneration,  and  commit  the  akkabah  into  the  han^  oi  the 
chiefs  of  this  district:  these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Magaia, 
where  other  guides  convoy  them  to  Tombuctoo.  Sometimes  a  caravan,  twlderor 
more  hurried  than  the  rest,  attempts  to  cross  the  desert  without  an  escort;  but  tbej 
seldom  fail  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  by  falling  into  the  hapds  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Dekna  and  Emjot,  which  inhabit  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  desert 
of^niTd!^  I  S^hig  subject  to  a  religious  code  which  forbids  the  use  of  inebriating 
icn.  I  liquors,  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  know  no  other  drink  than  water; 

dates  and  barley  meal  serve  them  for  food  during  a  journey  of  many  weeks  across 
the  desert  Their  clothing  is  equally  simple.  Fortified  by  this  frugalitj,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  prospect  of  returning  to  their  homes,  they  sing  as  they  trudge  aloog, 
to  shorten  the  long  hours  of  travel.  When  they  come  near  a  few  houses,  or  wbcn 
their  camels  seem  in  danger  of  dropping  down  with  fatigue,  their  songs  ac<[uire  addi- 
ttonal  spirit  and  expression;  their  melody  and  sweetness  restore  animation  to  the 
toiling  camels.  At  four  in  die  evening  they  pitch  their  tents,  and  join  in  prayer;  to 
this  act  of  devotion  supper  succeeds;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  converse  or  recite 
stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Arabic  language  becomes  eitreme/j 
agreeable  in  the  mouths  of  the  camel  drivers;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  nod  more  so\)o- 
rous  than  the  Italian;  their  particular  dialect  resembles  the  ancient  langosge  ot  toe 
Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years  has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs 
of  Mogaffra,  and  those  of  Woled- Abuaebah,  compose  extemporaneous  verses  with 
gveat  readiness;  the  women  are  good  judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  lavour 
for  those  young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise.  i 

SSJrfS?  I  ^^  ^^  "^*  ^^^  ^^^  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of  Zuen^  a^^^ 
centre.  |  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo:  they  must  be  to  the  north  of  ^^^.^^l^ 

Thuat     The  Lemtuna  people  of  this  writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariiso 
modems.     Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants,  and  situated  o    . 
south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Tuarik,*  probably  as  being  tne  c 
settlement  of  that  people.  .    , -j 

Origin  of  tbe  May  not  the  great  desert  which  we  have  now  described  be  toe 

*«^  basin  of  a  sea?  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  lake  of  the  Hespende^  JjJ^^ 

wa^  turned  into  dry  land  by  an  earthquake ;  perhaps  the  countries  of  Moun  ^^^ 
ODce  surrounded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  celebrated  ^*^"°^^i'|i,g 
Which  is  sought  for  in  every  direction  and  nowhere  found.  On  the  ^^'  j  ^^hg 
great  desert  there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  marine  aium8»* 
Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  but  the  deserts  of  Zahara  are  covered  ^^  !j,|g  ©r 
and  Leo  concur  in  saying  that  in  several  districts,  sal-gem  was  cut  uke  ^^  ^^ 
jasper,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  houses.  These  facts  seem  ^*^°J?^^|j  theo- 
hypothesis  now  mentioned;  but  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknown;  *°  -j^Baiion 
ries  do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  retrospective  geology,  admit  of  any  ^ 
to  proof. ' 

*  Abderrhaunan,  ia  dans  le  Nouv.  Mua.  AUem.  liL  p.  988. 
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Thb  country  which  we  are  now  to  Tisit,  affords  a  rdmaifcable  example,  both  of 
the  beneficence  of  nature  and  of  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Those  coun- 
tries, in  which  tyranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy  the  inex- 
haustible fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the  present  times,  been  the  theatre  of 
eternal  robbery,  and  one  vast  market  of  human  blood. 

The  sea-coasts  of  this  country  experience  the  most  intense  heat  that 

is  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.     The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 

in  the  east  winds  ^ich  arrive  on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over 

the  burning  surface  of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth.*    At  Groree,  in  the  years  1787  and 

1788,  in  November  and  in  May,  the  thermometer  stood  at  68*^  and  88}^ :  during  the 

night  it  did  not  faU  below  60"".     From  May  till  November  it  did  not  fall  below  77*^9 

nor  rise  above  99}.     Thus  there  are  just  two  seasons ;  the  one  may  be  considered 

OS  a  moderate  summer,  the  other  as  a  continuation  of  burning  dog-days.     But,  dur* 

ing  the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  unsupportable.     At  Senegal  it  is  most 

intense,  amounting  to  113^  and  sometimes  to  131°.     The  barometer  almost  always 

rises  in  those  eirofimstances  under  which  it  falls  in  France,  that  is,  at  the  commence* 

nient  of  a  stonn.     The  north  and  north-west  winds  blow  almost  without  |  Wndb. 

interruption.     The  east  or  trade  winds  are  only  fek  within  90  or  120  miles  of  the 

coast.    The  south  wind  is  very  rare.     During  the  great  heats  a  dead  calm  prevails 

for  about  thirty  days,  which  is  enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions.    From 

the  beginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eighteen  heavy  rains 

fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  inches  of  water.     A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as 

much  as  six  or  seven  inches.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  heavy  dews.t 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  A^ca,  the  Gold  Coast  seems  to  be  [  Tempmraw 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.  Near  Rio  Y olta,  Isert  saw  the  ther-  |  ^  ^^^"^ 
mometer  of  Fidireaheit  rise  to  95|  within  an  apartment,  whileit  was  134  in  the  open 
air,  which  surpasses  by  26  degrees  the  greatest  heats  observed  by  Adanson  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  (he  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  |  wmds. 
wliich  makes  it  difficult  for  vessels  which  venture  into  it  to  get  out     This  dfa-ection 
of  the  wind,  being  contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  part  of  Africa, — a  circumstance  from  whith 
some  infer  the  absence  of  high  mountains. 

Between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  hurricanes  called  toma-  |  Hurrkanca. 
does,  from  a  Portuguese  term  for  whirlwinds,  are  very  frequent  in  summer  and 
autumn ;  their  approach  is  announced  by  a  small  cloud,  apparently  five  or  six  feet 
broad)  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot  This  soon  extends,  and  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  horison.  An  impetuous  whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  but  in  this  short  space,  enormous  trees  are  torn  up  bj 
the  roots,  cottages  are  thrown  down,  entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  drivea 
from  their  anchors  and  wrecked.  This  scourge  is  unknown  on  the  Senegal,  and 
even  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  do  Verga;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara. 
The  winds  raise  the  impalpable  sand,  forming  them  into  columns  which  rise  to  an 
immense  height,  ancT  become  a  sort  of  sand-spout  After  different  changes  of  form, 
they  are  either  dissipated  through  the  air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great 

•  Schotte  dans  Fonter  et  8pr«iigel,  Becueil  des  M^rooires  pour  U  Gdograpbie  et  rEthno- 
grtphie,  i.  p.  55. 
t  Adanson,  Voyage  au  Senegal.    Wadairom,  aur  lea  Colonies^  p.  SS,  trad.  Alwni.  de  M. 

Zinunermann. 
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difltancefl ;  sometitnes  they  break  through  in  the  middle  with  a  crash  like  (he  expio- 
Bion  of  a  mine.*  The  harmattan,  the  name  of  which  Beems  to  be  of  European  o^ 
gin,  (atV  maian)  is  an  east  wind  which  prevails  chiefly  in  Benin,  and  extends  to  tbc 
Gold  Coast ;  it  brings  on  a  dry  haze ;  the  horizon  is  daikened,  the  skins  of  animab 
and  men  become  contracted  and  chopped.    These  harmattans  are  Mt  about  the 

solstices,  t 

MMmdim.  |  Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  tiie  Joliba  or  Niger,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Mesurado,  tiiere  is  a  nucleas  of  mountains  from  which,  according  to  tb! 
most  recent  accounts,  some  bmnches  go  off  like  so  many  rajs,  wtncb  niigfa(]eadu5to 
suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains,  yet  the  numerous  ftkintk 
riven  seem  to  indicate  a  surface  rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  calcareous. 
Some  of  them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of  the  negroes  to  M.  M- 
lien  were  correct,  that  to  the  south-east  of  Timbo  and  the  sources  of  the  great  mer, 
some  of  the  mountains  "have  a  white  hat."t 

The  mountains  on  the  coast,  iVom  Cape  de  Terde  to  the  Gambia,  present  indica- 
tions of  volcanoes,  which,  however,  are  allowed  to  be  equivocal,  as  (be  laro?  of 
authors  may  be  considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  foot  of  Sierra  Leon  Gapeir^^'R- 
circled  with  basaltic  rocks,  called  by  the  English  Carpenter's  Rocks,  nnd  the  wh'le 
coast  has  the  same  general  appearance.  Immense  alluvial  tracts  make  Seoegsmbii 
to  have  some  resemblance  to  Guinea.  The  islands  to  the  south  t)f  the  Gambia  iir<^ 
partly  inundated,  and  continually  accumulating. 

Riven.  The  rivers  of  this  country  are  veiy  numerous.    The  Senegal,  loo? 

ite  BtntgtL      confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  the  country  of  Foota^allon,  noar 
Timbo,  about  10''  N.  lat.  and  has  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  noni)- 
west,  then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the  ^cean^   Amon^ 
the  falls  of  this  river,  thaf  of  the  Feloo  rock  merits  most  particular  aftentioD.   For 
seven  months  in  the  year  the  rock  stops  the  course  of  the  water,  but  during  the  other 
five  they  rise  high  enough  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  rock.     Atthemootliortiie 
Senegal  there  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  dmw  more  tlian 
ten  feet  of  water,  though  immediately  within  the  bar  the  river  fe  thirtj  feet  deep. 
La  Barthe  observes,  that  in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  from  the 
island  of  St  Louis,  though  now  it  is  fourteen.     These  variations  are  of  great  impor- 
tenee  in  determining  the  mooring  grounds.     They  are  owing  to  the  correots  in 
•ppoeite  directions,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  strength,  deposit  the  sm 
in  a  place  from  which  they  afterwards  carry  it  away.     Similar  shiftings,  takepla« 
over  the  coast  in  general.     The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become  highly  pictnresque 
when  we  ascend  140  miles  from  the  sea.     Lined  with  hills  and  mountains,  «^eie 
tall  trees,  mixed  with  handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches,  and  amphitheatres,  tbh 
river  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  voyages  in  the  world,  were  noti>^ 
charms  so  essentially  impaired  by  the  unwholesoroeness  of  the  air,  the  hideous  asp^ 
of  the  crocodiles,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  hippopotamus.    The  merchants  erco 
lie  Gtmbiiu   I  avoid  it,  and  prefer  going  by  land.  ||     While  the  Senegal  is  &ofyo«^Y7 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except  in  the  dry  season.  *^1 
gun  frigates  can  go  up  thirty-seven  miles,  and  large  merchant  (vessels  ^^/l?  1 
rains  give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same  time,  such  w^°* 
rapidity  that  no  vessels  can  stem  the  current     This  river,  though  e^^eedinglr^^P 
and  wide,  has  only  a  course  of  610  miles.     The  Rio  Grande,  no  less  renwfffl  ^ 
both  for  depth  and  width  at  its  mouth,  which  is  encompassed  with  islanfc  ^ 
course  only  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  Gambia.     The  Rio  Mesumdo  is  ^y. 
for  its  short  and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little  known.    The  ritewot 


r  m!II!?~?^^  '^"?"-  ^1-  P-  ^''®-  t  Aitkin's  Voyage.  V'^^'  ^2. 

I  Mollitn      '*^***  ^  ^^  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  edited  by  DowditcHiP' 

1  ^^Zh^i^t^.^''^^^' P-  ^^'    ^™^'  TAfrique et  le  peuple  African. 
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the  Calabar,  and  other  broad  and  deep  streams,  which  form  at  their  termination  a 
delta,  larger  than  that  of  Egypt  We  shall  afterwards  state  some  reasons  for  con- 
sidering  these  rivers  as  the  mouths  of  the  Niger. 

At  the  head  of  the  troes  of  these  regions  stands  that  colossus  of  the  |  vcgMMka. 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baobab,  tho^Adantania  digitata  of  Linnseus.    Isert, 
a  learned  Dane,  observed  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  |  rweutntu 
has  been  hiUierto  botanically  known.*    Its  fruit,  sunuimed  monkey^s  bread,  affords 
abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes,  who,  at  sun-rise,  wat<;h  religiously  the  opening  of 
Its  flowers,  which  have  been  closed  during  the  night.    The  whole  of  Senegambia 
and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green  elliptic  axches.     The  name  of  Cape  de  Yerd 
is  said  to  have  been  particularly  suggested  .by  the  foliage  of  this  tree.     The  wide 
trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter  is  augmenting,  and  the  cavern  which 
it  forms  is  Surge  enough  to  serve  as  a  temple  to  the  negroes,  a  hall  of  assembly  to  a 
tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families.     Its  height,  however,  is  very  mo- 
derate.    Mr.  Golberry  observed  one  which  was  twenty-four  feet,  high,  by  thirty-four 
in  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.     The  forests  of  these  countries,  equally  close 
with  those  of  Guiana  or  Brasil,  contain,  like  them,  cocoa  trees,  palms,  maiigos,  ba- 
nanas or  pisangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, and  sycamores.!     Among  the  rest  we  remark  the  courbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a 
species  of  Uymenoia^  which  yields  an  agreeable  beverage  ;|  the  ElaU  GtUneMis^  from 
which  oil  and  a  kind  of  butter  are  obtained;  a  pea-tree,  a  new  species  of  Robtma^ 
found  on  the  Gold  Coast;  a  tree  resembling  the  tulip«tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in 
the  Linnean  class  of  Teirandria;  and  another,  improperly  called  a  cedar,  which  is  a 
new  species  of  Avicennia,§    The  valuable  »hea,  or  butter-treC)  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambook;  but  that  tree,  probably  a  species  of  crolon^ 
belongs  more  properly  to  Nigritia.||   The  tallow-tree,  however,  according  to  Rcsmer, 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nutmeg,ir  and  the  cinnamon-tree,^*  grow  here 
spontaneously,  though  in  small  number,  but  the  assertion  requires  to  be 
accompanied  with  stronger  evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Laurua  jioaaia  grows  in  the  forests.  The  existence  of  the  cofiee-treejl  is  only  pro- 
bable. We  know  that  it  grows  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  is  precisely  the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatic  plants,  Senegambia  and 
Guinea  possess  a  species  of  pepper,  the  Cardamomum  majfia^  called,  from  its  locality, 
malaguetUj  also  pimento,  Spanish  pepper,  and  ginger.  Cotton  succeeds,  and  even 
excels  that  of  Brazil. 

The  indigo  of  this  country  is  excellent.  A  great  number  of  valuable  |  Cama. 
gums  which  this  country  furnishes  as  articles  of  commerce  are  well  knovn,  such  as 
gum  guaiac,  the  red  astringent  gum,  gum  copal,  the  inspissated  juice  of  cuphorbium^ 
and  Sanguis  dracanis.  The  courageous  and  able  Wadstrom,  a  Swede,  had  brought 
from  Africa  fourteen  kinds  of  valuable  woods,  among  which  were  acajou  and  ebiony. 
Several  dye-woods  are  found  here. 

Alunentaiy  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two  species  of  Holcm 
are  cultivated,  the  $orgkum  and  the  dourra.  There  is  a  third  species, 
called  by  Isert  the.  Uolcus  bicolor^  which  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name  mt'/Ao,  or 
millet,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of  160  for  one.  Bice  is  cultivated  in 
the  high  lands.  Africa  has  received  maize  from  America  \  but  the  potato,  which  in 
Fetoo  is  called  hroddij  seems  to  be  indigenous.^];  The  other  esculent  herbaceous 
plants,  are  the  yam,  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  the  large  bean  produced  by  the  Dolichos 
HgnotuBf  the  delicious  pine-apple,  wliich  grows  in  the  most  desert  places,  and  lastly, 
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•  Isert,  Voyage  k  la  Guin^e,  p.  110—281. 

'  Labat»  Nouvelle  Description,  8tc.  i.  p.  62,  ii.  p.  322,  iii.  p.  12—37,  &c.    Schott,  in  Spren- 
,  i.  p.  66, 67.    Adanson,  Voyage  su  S^n^gal. 
i  Ubat,  iv.  p.  363.  S  iMTt,  p.  116, 182,  &c. 

I  Labat,  iii.  p.  345.    Ehrmsan,  Hlatotre  det  Voyages,  iii.  p.  72.    Compare  Uaemer,  Relat.  de 
la  cAte  de  Guin^e,  p.  175. 
H  Clarkson,  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  14. 
**  Smith's  New  Vc^ge,  p.  162.    Bhrmann,  Histoire  dea  Voyages,  x.  p.  40. 
tt  WsiUtrom,  Essai  aur  lea  Colonies,  p.  84.  i\  MoUien*  p.  241. 
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iiftronl  species  of  smIoos  and  of  onoiimbenu    Oraiigs,  busas»  $ui  papaw  Itn 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Poitugime,  and  grow  in  abondance  and  pofoctioo. 
Tobacco  is  found  eveiy  where  in  great  abundance ;  that  of  Senegal  is  excelkn 
bul  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  of  the  most  indifferent  kind.     The  negroes  are  so  ki 
of  aiBokiag  this  plant  that  they  complain  less  <^  hunger  than  of  the  want  of  tobacc . 
Theaugar-cane,  though  abundant  and  eicellent,  serres  only  to  feed  tbeelepbaoL-, 
the  pigs,  and  the  buffidoes,  \fbo  are  extremely  fond  of  iu*    The  negroes  9(miim 
drink  the  juice  of  it.    The  exuberant  abundance  of  the  ah>es,  babeuM,  G^r 
mtpmrhm^  tuberoses,  lilies,  and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countnes i  looli  >( 
pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  £im>pean  traveller   The  dk^^i 
singular  feature  of  the  Afiicmi  vegetation,  is,  perhaps,  the  hmght  to  viiicir  ^e 
0iriaMi|n»      I  Guinea  grass  grows..     This  plant  fbnns  immense  fensts^fron  ten 
to  thirty  feet  in  height  where  flocks  of  elephants  and  boars  wander  mileeo.  The 
enormoin  boa  serpent  conceals  himself  in  this  gigantic  turf.     In  (»der  lo  reader  tin 
air  more  salubrious,  or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the  negro  firequentlj  aeU  fire  to 
these  savannahs,  which  shme  in  long  lines  during  the  night,  re8eRd>liiigri?i»3ofiirr, 
that  refieve  the  gloom  for  a  great  way  round ;  by  day  they  cover  tha  borisoD  wiih 
oohunns  of  smoke ;  and  the  birds  of  prey  follow  these  conflagratiooa  in  flock  to 
devour  the  serpents  and  lizards  which  Uie  flames  have  sufibcated.    This  pnctice  h^ 
appeared  to  some  of  the  learned  to  furnish  the  most  natural  explanatioii  of  the  ^  tor- 
rents of  fire,"  seen  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  in  his  voyage  to  the  soudi  ctCem.^ 
aiteah.  I      No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of  eiephanb, 

monkeys,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squirrels.    In  every  part  of  Afinea  tbeel^ 
phant  lives  in  a  state  of  nature ;  he  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  observed, 
that  the  African  ele|^uuit  is  smaller  and  less  courageous  than  the  Asiatic ;  but  hs 
organs  of  defence  are  much  larger,  the  substance  of  his  tusks  is' harder,  aod  less  apt 
to  become  yellow,  and  furnishes  almost  all  the  ivoiy  of  commeree.    Tbe  method  ot 
catching  them,  employed  by  the  chiefs,  is  to  assemble  the  young  men  aad  take  ibem 
out  into  the  woods;  at  the  seas<m  when  the  grass  is  dry,  they  set  fire  to/ft«^n^/^'' 
round  the  elephants,  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  escape  firoa  the  flane8>  pensb 
in  the  conflagration,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  bj  which  nfians 
tiie  negroes  procure  a  large  quantity  of  ivoiy.    The  hippopotamus,  which  lives  in 
Aerii  water  and  marshy  places,  grews  to  a  monstrous  sise,  and  ia  nu^t  fi«q»^"/ 
seen  to  the  south  of  the  river  Cassemance^    The  rhinoceros  is  scarceijr  town  eves 
in  Benm.    The  lion  is  less  common  than  the  panther  and  die  leopard.   The  ^^^ 
or  striped  hyana  is  frequent  in  the  countiy,  but  the  common  species  ia  von^amaoa 
in  the  north  of  Africa.    The  jackal,  however,  is  more  formidable  and  ^^^^ 
The  girafie,  which  has  been  seen  by  Mungo  Park  and  other  travellers  io  ritgm 
sometimes  wander  over  these  coasts.^  ^  lu,  kia 

The  sebra  is  met  with  in  droves,  and  the  negroes  hunt  it  for  the  sake  of  tbe  «<» 
and  the  fleidi.  n 

MHteff.  I     The  most  remarkable  species  of  monkey  is  the  ^*"*^^^^^ 

ed  kmpanzay  in  Congo.    It  is  the  jocko  of  Buflfon,  who  has  confounded  it  ^^ 
ourang-otttang  of  India.    This  monkey  has  less  approximatioQ  to  the  ^^^"'^•^ 
than  the  ourang-outang;  but  perhaps  surpasses  him  in  inteUigence..  '^^ Sticks 
attack  people,  especially  women  who  carry  any  provisions,  and  beat  theaa  ^^.[^^^ 
tillthejrlet  go  their  burden;  when  pursued  and  attacked,  they  defend  ^^^^^  ^j^ 
hurling  stones  and  biting;  and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  ^^^^t 
........particdarly  fieroe  and  courageous  in  their  resistance.^    A  recent  ^^^^j^j^^  bis 

this  animal  is  far  from  being  common.  The  hideous  mandril  variea  a<^<*^^, 
age;  whence  Linnaaus  has  erroneously  divided  this  species  into  two,  (^^^^^hiek/ 
man  and  Mormon.)  According  to  a  learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  ^^.^^^  bi. 
except  in  Guinea  and  on  the  Congo.  ||  We  likewbe  meet  with  ^^F  ^qsIbc; 
niadryad,  the  Simia  Uanma^  or  macaque;  the  diana;  tbe  Simia  cepm^t  ^ 

•  Wtdstrom,  p.  67.  f  See  our  Hiito^  of  GeogrtP^^ 

i  Sprengel  and  Foster,  i.  p.  73,  iii.  p.  140.  §  MolUen,  p.  390. 

11  CuTier,  Meaagerie  du  Moa^ttm,  art.  Mandrill. 
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the  CaUOriekef  or  green  ape;  the  Sbnia  toteft;  tbe  ivlihe-BOse,  or  SUmia  pHamufa; 
\\\  short,  almost  all  the  tailed  apes  add  baboons,  of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be 
in  a  particular  manner  the  native  country.    Two  remarkable  animals,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe,  hare  hitherto  been,  found  only  in  Senegambia.    These  are  the  LewMtr 
ffoiagoj  and  the  Lemir  nubMua.    The  peto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea*    The 
Senegal  negroes  catch  the  zibeA  in  a  very  yoiuig  stale,  and  tame  it    Among  the 
antelopes,  or  gazelles,  the  kob,  the  nanguer,  and  the  nagar^  inhabit  the  banks*  of  the 
Senegal  and  Rio  Yolta.    Some  kevels  and  corinnfls  are  also  found:  these  antelopes 
fi;o  in  niiii^riess  flocks,  which  oflefi  contain  upwards  of  a  thousand.*    The  boor  of 
Kthiopia  peoples  the  marshy  woods;  but  the  pig  of  this  country  is  small  and  Weak« 
The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  setters,  but  approach  somewhat  to  the  mastiff;  they 
do  not  bark,  and  their  hair  is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  countries.!    The 
horsea  of  the  €rold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly;  but  Adanson  admires  the  I  Doroesdciii> 
horee.  of  Senegal.    That  river  is  probably  the  southern  Ihntt  of  the  Ber-  |  ""^ 
ber^  or  Moorish  breed.    The  ass  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  vexy  strong*  Camels 
are  sometimes  seen  here,  but  never  to  tbe  south  of  the  SenegaL    The  negroes  rear 
cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.    The  trumpet-bird,  or  monoceros,  is  found  in  aU 
the  cotvt-yards  of  the  negroes,  together  with  the  armed  swan,  the  £gyptian  swan, 
the  pintado,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry  known  in  Europe.    Among  the  mul- 
titude of  birds  which  inhabit  the  forests,  we  remark  the  Ardea  alba  minor ^  or  aigrette, 
the  feathers  of  which  form  an  article  of  trade.    The  beautiful  paroquets  are  in  unli« 
mxted  nambers.    Swarms  of  them  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  trees,  frightened  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkeys.    Adanson  saw  the  nest  of  an  enormous  species  of  eagle,  or 
vulture,  called  by  the  natives,  n'n/oit».    This  nest  was  three  feet  high.    Numerous 
families  of  sparrows  and  humming  birds  sport  round  the  hut  of  the  negro,  and  the 
immense  baobab  supports  the  nest  of  the  enormous  pelican.| 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  disgusting  reptiles^  |  laiMti. 

and  clouds  of  locusts.     Of  the  last,  Isert  distinguished  more  than  twenty  different 

species  on  the  Gold  Coast    On  that  coast  cameleons  are  very  common.    The  ser^ 

pents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enermoua  size*     M.  Mollien  mentions  a 

enakei  the  bite  of  which  occasioned  the  skin  to  fall  off  in  scales,  an  instance  of  which 

came  under  his  eye.    There  are  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  the  honey  and  was 

of  which  are  objects  of  trade  among  the  negroes.    In  the  sequestered  forests,  the 

termites,  impropmily  called  ^diite  ants,  display  their  astonishing  industfy.  \  ^nsmiieb 

Golbeny  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayava  and  Albrida,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia, 

some  pyramidal  buildings,  formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  ibet  high, 

and  the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100  to  110  square  feet.    In  these 

nests,  the  wild  beee  generally  deposit  their  honey,  to  obtain  which,  the  natives  set 

,  them  on  fire  during  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  th^  risk  of  being  stung  by  the 

bees.§    The  crocodiles,  the  oacholots,  and  the  manatis,  sometimes  inhabit,  in  one 

common  society,  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.     Oysters  i^e  said  to  fasten  in  great 

multitudes  on  the  immersed  branches  of  the  mango  with  which  these  rivers  are  bor« 

d^red.    They  are  large,  fat,  and  very  good  to  eat,  though  less  fresh  and  cool  than 

those  found  in  mor^  northern  situations.     Cowries,  the  shells  called  by  |  ComOta, 

natumlists  CyproM  moneto,  which  are  used  as  money  in  all  these  countries,  as  well 

as  in  mai^  parts  of  India,  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  Congo  and  Angola,  ||  and  are 

not  brought  hither  from  India  as  some  travellers  have  asserted.    We  are  not  certain 

if  they  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  precise  state* 

ments  on  that  pointlT    Much  coral  and  ambergris  is  also  procured  on  all  these 

coasts.** 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is  probably  as  |  iftiewR 
rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  so  g^reat  proportion,  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  since  mineral  prdductiona  are  not  influenced  by  climate ;  but  we  know  little 

*  Golberty,  Frafpmeni  aur  I'Afrique,  t  ii. 

t  Roemer,  p.  273.    Mailer*  p.  344w  ^  Molfien,  p.  51. 

§  Molli«n»  p.  227.  I  Proyart»  Kebt.  p.  35. 

1  Bruns,  Afrik^  it.  p.  347.  **  WadatroiD»  p.  73. 
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Qtu  wtmL    I  of  their  mineralogy,     iftnong  die  otjjeett  most  worthy  of  att^idon 
are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  eountiyof  Bambook,  situasad  Ih:- 
tween  the  Senegal  and  the  CSmmbia,  at  pqual  distances  fiom  the  two  riven.     If  we 
belieye  two  French  writers,  Pelays  and  David,  who  were  sent  into  these  countries 
by  the  old  French  Indian  Company  to  examine  these  nines,  they  are  situated  near 
the  villages  of  Natakon,  Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kombadyree  ;  but  theee  grooods 
from  which  the  negroes  obtain  gold,  are  only  alluvial  deposits,  derived  firom  real 
mines,  concealed  among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoora*    Bighty  pounds  of  ciwde 
mixed  earth,  taken  from  a  pit  in  the  small  mountain  of  Natakoa,  jrielded  144  gnaas 
and  a  half  of  gold.    The  Senu^  mine  appears  to  be  the  richest*— There  no  ai^o 
gold  mines  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  Akin)>  five  days  journey  from  the  Dani^  Fort  of 
Cbhstianburg,  but  they  are  not  very  productive.  At  a  distance  of  twelve  da/a  jour- 
ney farther  north,  near  the  mountains  of  Kong,  we  have  reason  to  beKeva  thftit  the 
Accasers  work  a  rich  mine  of  this  precious  metal  in  the  form  of  deep  pits-t    iron 
ore,  in  the  form  of  silicious  stones,  is  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  ameked  by 
the  inhabitants}  and  manufactured  into  vessels  with  the  hammer ;  &oak  wiiich  ve 
may  conclude  that  the  metal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  highly  malleable.^    Labat 
saw  whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  veins.  The  negroe:* 
make  fine  pottery  with  a  white  unctuous  earth,  which  is  comniOD  in  these 
countries.     It  is  on  the  coast,  and  most  especially  in  the  rivers,  near  the  §ulf  of  the 
Idolos  Islands,  that  the  fat  clay  is  found,  which  the  people  are  said  to  mix  with  their 
food  like  butter. 

After  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  some  detailed  descriptioiis  of  this 
wide  and  important  region. 

The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  occiqiied 
by  a  multitude  of  small  kingdoms,  some  consisting  of  the  indigenous 
negroes,  and  others  which  have  been  seized  by  the  Moors.  Various  £uropean 
powers  have  perceived  the  advantages  which  this  country  offers  fcr  colonial  esta- 
blishments. The  French  at  one  time  had  the  largest  and  most  numeroiis,  as  Fori 
Sl  Louis  and  Fodor  on  the  Senegal ;  tlie  forts  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
interior  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam ;  the  island  of  Goree,  called  by  the  natives  fiar- 
saghish,  near  Cape  Yerd;  Albreda  and  Joal,  on  the  river  Gambia;  Bintam,  on  the 
Cerebes  river ;  and  the  island  of  Bissaos.  All  these  settlements  are  now  abandoned, 
and  the  island  of  St.  Louis  is  merely  a  factory  under  military  government,  the  re- 
turns of  which,  in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  consisting  in  a 
great  measure  of  slaves.  According  to  Labat,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  we^ht 
of  gum  were  exported ;  also  1500  negroes.  The  English  have,  besides  Fort  St. 
James,  three  factories  on  the  Gambia ;  one  at  Yintain,  another  at  Jookakooda,  and 
a  third  at  Pisania :  the  last  of  which  is  the  farthest  from  the  sea-coast  The  Frencli 
exported  to  the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount  of  d075O,OOO ;  and  the  English  dis- 
posed of  an  equal  amount  on  the  Gambia.  Spirituous  liquors  were  the  chief 
articles. 

The  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  contains  the  lake  of  Panier  Foule, 
which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into  a  fertile  plain.  The  sove- 
reign, who  has  the  title  of  biak,  (meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the 
neighbouring  Moors. 

The  Fouiaht.  |  The  Foulahs  of  Senegal  live  above  Owal.  Some  of  their  tribes  enjoy 
a  turbulent  independence,  such  as  those  of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  tie 
tlie  most  insolent  and  inhospitable.  §  The  greater  part  of  them  are  subject  to  a  sove- 
reign possessed  of  considerable  power,  who  has  the  title  of  Siratik.  In  this  country 
is  situated  Fort  Podor,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfil,  formed  by  two  arms 
of  the  Senegal. 

ExtoHkNi  of  The  Foulahs,  who  are  also  called  Peuls  or  Foleys  on  the  Senegal, 
tbM  people.  af0  widely  diffused  over  Africa.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  Uvcii 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Rio-Grande.    Berides  ^e  colonies  found  on 
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!  S"!!?**^'  *•  ^-  P-  *33. 439.  t  Mullcr,  1.  e.  p.  2rU  t  MoBien.  ^  147. 

§  MoUicD,  p.  188.  I  »  r  -.  r- 
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the  river  Faltei^  and  the  SenegEl,  there  are  tribes  of  theifa  on  the  south  of  Fezzan, 
on  the  confines  of  Bournoo,  and  even  in  the  mterior  of  this  khigdom,  where  they  are 
called  Fenftta.    The  Foulahs  also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  Massina  and  Tombuctoa 
on  the  Joliba,  and  from  these  parts  proliably  the  colonies  went  off  that  are  now  feund 
in  Boumoo.    This  eurious  fact  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  some  collections  of 
words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  made  in  Senegambia,  compared  with  others, 
communicated  to  M.  Seetzen  by  a  Fell«t&  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Boumoo 
and  Agadez.*    The  Fotdahs  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellowish  brown  complexion, 
longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the  negroes,  noses  less  fkit,  and  hps  not  quite  so 
thtck.'f'     These  features  seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  Berber  and  Negro  race. 
But  this  mixed  nation,  which  puts  the  reader  in  mbd  of  the  LtwiaMopes  of  the  an- 
cients, seems  to  us  to  have  received  from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  religious  and  civil 
influence  of  the  Koran,  but  also  the  name  which  it  bears,  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Fellahs  or  cuUivatora  of  Egypt.    The  Foulahs  have  mild  dispositions, 
flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture  ;  but  those  among  them  who  live  by 
rearing  cattle,  migrate  from  one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannicsd 
rulers. 

The  different  states  of  the  Serracolct  or  Serrawoolet  negroes,  form  a  |  smmatn$, 
sort  of  confederation,  of  which  Galam  is  the  metropolis ;  but  the  true  name  of  the 
county  is  Kadjaga.    The  king  of  Galam  at  least  enjoys  a  certain  ascen-  I  ^fapiBm  ^ 
dency  over  that  countiy,  whidi  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of  which  his  |  oaha. 
territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  .trade  in  prisoners,  who  are  brought  from 
more  distant  countries.     By  an  agreement  among  all  the  Serracolet  princes,  the 
throne  of  Gakm  is  occupied  by  their  families  by  turns.  |    These  negroes  are  trea- 
cherous and  cruel,  their  complexion  is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distin* 
guish  them  from  the  Yalofs.§    The  air  of  the  country  is  the  purest  along  the  coast. 
The  Serracolets  are  great  smelters  of  iron.    For  hammering  it  they  use  rounded 
pieces  of  granite,  encircled  with  a  leather  band  fastened  to  thongs,  which  the  woifc- 
man  holds  in  his  hands.     He  raises  and  drops  it  alternately  ott  the  iron,  whidi  is 
placed  on  a  low  anvil  in  the  sand,  and  thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  long.|| 
They  are  the  most  skilful  and  persevering  in  commercial  afiairs  of  all  the  negroes  ; 
and  being  reputed  rich,  their  travelling  merchants  are  obliged  to  pay  heavier  dutiesy 
in  the  form  of  presents,  to  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they  pass.     In  Galam 
they  are  great  hunters.     Some  describe  them  as  treacherous  and  criminal.     Yet  it 
is  allowed  by  all  that  hospitatity  is  practised  by  them  in  a  most  ample  and  disinterested 
manner. 

The  Mandingos  are  spread  over  the  country  which  bears  their  name,  |  The  mu- 
and  which  is  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger.    They  extend  eastward  J  ^»>«*^ 
among  the  states  of  Biunbara,  and  westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  Woolly. 
These  negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  black  as  the  Yalofs,  file  down  their  teeth 
to  a  pointed  shape.     They  are  a  sort  of  Mahometans,  have  many  Arabic  words,  and 
use  the  Arabic  alphabet  IT    Their  maraboots,  or  hermits,  perform  long  eommeroial 
journeys,  and  receive  visits  from  those  of  Morocco  and  Barbary.     They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa,**  and  the  negro  slave  trade  is  in  their  hands. 
Since  the  year  1100  this  nation  has  ruled  over  the  rich  kingdom  of  Bambook. 
The  Bambookans  furnish  an  example  of  the  usual  fate  of  a  conrupted  I  ne 
peo{^e.     Their  rich  and  fruitful  soil  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  the  ne-  | ' 
ccssaries  of  Ufe,  with  scarcely  any  labour. tf    Voluptuous  and  indolent,  they  live 
in  a  state  of  utter  anarchy,  and  their  wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  their  more  active 
neighbours.     Major  Houghton,  however,  gives  them  a  more  favouruble  character, 

*  Mithridates,  by  Adelanff  and  Vater,  in.  p.  146. 

f  Golberry  Yoyage  en  Afrique^  i.  p.  101,  &c.    Oldendorp,  Rtstoire  de  la  Hianon  det  Fibres 
^T»ii|f6Uques,  p.  374.    Labat,  iii.  p.  170.    Pommegoige,  Ueacript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  52. 
t  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  i.  p.  571. 

^  Labat,  iii.  p.  308^970.  iv.  p.  45.  H  MoUien,  p.  313. 288. 

^  Mattliew's  Voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,  p.  71—97,  &c. 
**  Jobson,  in  Purcbas's  Pilgrim,  p.  1573. 
tt  Csmpagnon,  daua  I'llistoire  G6n^rales  des  Voyagca. 
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roprescnting  them  as  an  iodustrious  peoplei  who  manufacture  cotton  stufls  and  kuo 

utcnsiia.^ 

jaiioakadoo.    |      The  kingdom  of  Jallonkadoo,  in  which  the  river  Senegal  takes  its  ri^ 
to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Bambook,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  who^ 
language,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Mungo  Park,  seems  to*be  a  dialect  of  the 
Mandingo.t     The  Jallonka  race  have,  in  general,  been  either  converted  or  perse- 
cuted by  the  Foulahs  and  other  Mahometans.     Some  fugitives,  who  have  not  re- 
nounced fetichism,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  moat  mountainous  district  such  as 
the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Randeia,  where  they  have  mixed  with  the  TouJuk^, 
and  produced  a  mulatto  breed,  who  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor,     Th^  are 
remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth*     On  the  east  side  of  these  heights,  where  the 
chief  rivers  begin  their  course,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domesUc  ani- 
mals.    The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern  declivity,  is  here  so  entirely 
unknown,  that  when  M.  Mollien  brought  one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  50 
strange  produced  consternation  among  the  inhabitants,  both  young  and  old.^     De- 
scending the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we  might  name  kingdoms  and  piinctpaliues 
almost  without  number  i  but  we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo,  a  pastoral 
country  to  the  west  of  Bambook ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  manufacture  cotton 
cloths,  and  dye  them  black  with  indigo. §     The  country  of  Kassan,  to  the  east  of 
Galam,  is  considered  as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  cofiee. 

Tfte  Tftioft.  I  The  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  Yalof,  sometimes  called  the  Walof  nation.  They  are  the  most  handsome 
negroes  of  western  Africa.  They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  hps,  and  very  black 
complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  their  features  remarkably  regular.  If 
we  credit  M.  Golberry,  they  are  a  mild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful  race;  and 
their  women  are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females  can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion  has  an  alloy  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  Their  language  is  graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  tide  of 
Emperor  of  Barb-i-YoloJ]  emporor  of  the  Yalofs,  and  reigns  over  an  crteosiVe  coun- 
tu  YaioO.  try,  little  visited  by  Europeans.  His  place  of  residence  is  Hikarkor. 
Rich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry,  this  country  flourishes  under  a  more  regxibr 
administraton  than  that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  chief 
judge,  who  holds  circuit  courts  over  the  kingdom.  ||  The  people  manufacture  cotton 
goods.  IT 

Detached  I  Several  states  have  separated  from  the  Yalof  empire;  such  as  that  of 
luuM.  I  Baol,  and  that  of  Cayor,  governed  by  a  prince  who  has  the  title  of  Da* 

mel.  CapeYerd  and  the  small  island  of  Goree,  which  was  fortified  and  embellished 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  Darnel. 

Kmgtiomai  t  '■^^^  most  Commercial  of  the  Yalof  states  is  that  of  Salum,  on  a 
ssium.  I  branch  of  the  Gambia.     The  king's  residence  is  at  Kahan;  his  cotta?e 

is  within  an  enclosure  of  great  extent,  which  contains  more  than  sixty  others,  inha- 
bited by  his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  principal  slaves.  At  its  entrance  are  three 
large  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of  his  servants,  each  court  being  guarded  by 
Pai«cc-of  '  I  twenty  men  armed  with  javelins  and  zagays.  In  the  centre  of  the  rovaJ 
juhane.  |  enclosure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  the  form  of  a 
round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-five  in  height,  covered  with  a  dome  of 
twenty  feet.  It  is  built,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  tliis  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces  of 
wood  covered  with  mallet  straw,  but  executed  more  nicely  than  ordinary  houses. 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  carpets  curiously  figured ;  the  floor  is  formed  of  a  com- 
position of  a  kind  of  mastic  with  red  earth  and  sand,  and  covered  with  mats.  The 
ceiling  is  hung  all  round  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  other  arms,  and  horse  hamo^. 
The  king  is  seated  on  a  low  stage  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  cottage,  fronting  the 
entrance.     The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  11,500  square  miles.     The  population  is 

•  Elacidations  of  African  Geography,  p.  9. 

t  See  the  words  quoted  by  Mithridatcs,  iii.  p.  169.  i  MoUiet),  p.  228,  230. 

§  Voyage  au  pays  de  Danibouc,  1789. 

B  Benezet»8  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  8.  (London,  1788.) 

1  Fmncia  Moore's  Trivels,  &c.  p.  51. 
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said  to  be  SOO^OOO ;  the  lands  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  foreign  commerce 
is  extensive,  particularly  with  the  French  and  English,  the  former  nation  being  most 
respected,  and  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. 

Xhe  Serreres,  a  wild  and  simple  tribe,  without  cultivation  or  laws,  |  TheSeimvt. 
live  in  the  countiy  of  Sin,  (or  Barb-Sin,)  and  that  of  Baol.     The  negroes  call  them 
savages,  but  Europeans  speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  peaceful  dispositions.* 

It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  a  reader  could  expect  to  find 
a  complete  enumeration  of  the  little  principalities  situated  along  the  |  FMtjruMM. 
Qambia,  together  with  the  discussions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  perpetual  con* 
tradictions  found  among  travellers.'}'    We  shall  notice,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
the  countries  of  Barrah,  of  Tani,  and  of  Woolly,  the  capital  of  which,  called  Cas- 
sana  by  the  negroes,;};  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term,  Medina,  or  the  city,  is 
populous  and  hospitable.     To  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  there  are  twenty  small 
states  which  dispute  with  one  another  their  obscure  existence.  The  most  |  The  Fdoopi, 
conspicuous  nation  is  that  of  the  Feloops,  whose  territories  are  greatly  scattered, 
and  extended  from  the  Gambia  to  the  river  St  Dominique,  and  a  little  beyond  it. 
Savage  and  revengeful,  but  faithful  to  their  friends,  they  scarcely  acknowledge  any 
government;  and  the  paltry  fetiche  is  the  only  object  of  their  worship.   Their  coun* 
try  is  flat,  somewhat  sandy,  but  rich  in  pasture  and  rice  grounds,  abounding  in  cattle, 
and  maintaining  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
vnx.     Higher  up  the  country  there  are  steep  mountains,  composed  according  to  a 
rather  unlearned  traveller,  of  fine  sandstone. 

The  mutual  boundaries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  are  left  to  the 
caprice  of  geographers.  In  the  interior  of  this  doubtful  space,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  live  the  nation  of  the  Soosoos,  erroneously  called  the 
Foulahs  of  Guinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Foulahs  of  the  Sene- 
gal, though  Golberry  says  otherwise.  This  is  shown  by  the  whole  dissimilarity  of 
their  language.  § 

Teembo,  the  capital  of  theur  country,  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  They 
have  iron  mines,  worked  by  women,  also  some  manufactures  in  silver,  copper  and 
wood;  it  is  said  that  these  poople  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  cavalry,  or  upwards. 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  surrounded  by  twenty-four  pagan  nations  or  tribes^  on 
whom  they  are  always  ready  to  make  war  in  order  to  procure  slaves. 

They  live  in  a  sort  of  fedemi  republic,  in  which  a  secret  association, 
resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the  middle  age,  maintains 
order  and  dispenses  justice.  This  is  called  the  poorrak.  Each  of  the  five  cantons 
of  the  nation  has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admitted  till  they  aie> 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  principal  members,  consisting  of  persons  above  fifty  years 
of  age,  form  the  supreme  po(nrah.\\  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  accompanied  with 
some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  forest.  AH  the 
elements  are  put  in  requisition  to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.  It  is  said  that  he 
finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  who  are  restrained  by  concealed  chains.  A 
dreadful  howUng  is  kept  up  over  the  whole  forest;  and  a  devouring  fire  flames  around 
the  inviolate  enclosure.  Any  member  who  has  committed  a  crime,  or  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  body,  finds  himself  visited  by  armed  and  masked  emissaries.  On  the 
ominous  words  being  pronounced,  '*  the  poorrah  sends  the  death,"  his  relations  and 
friends  desert  him,  and  he  is  left  to  the  avenging  sword.  Even  entire  tribes,  which 
make  war  in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  great  poorrah^  are  laid  under  the  ban,  and 
oppressed  by  the  united  attacks  of  armed  deputations  from  all  the  neutral  tribes. 
This  institution  seems  to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelhgence,  and  consi« 
derable  elevation  of  sentiment. 

*  Pommegorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  120—136.    Labat,  iv.  p.  156. 
t  Moore't  Tiayels,  p.  200. 

i  Schad^  a  German  Travdler,  quoted  by  Bruns,  Afrika,  iv.  p.  289.    Compare  Golbeny,  i. 
p.  109. 

§  See  eight  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Soosoo  language,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
lo00^1802. 
I  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  i.  p.  114. 
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TIM  Pipdi.  I  Proceeding  now  along  the  line  of  coast,  we  find  some  ddtaehed  kv 
lands  on  the  south  of  the  river  St  Dominique,  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  who  arc  ail 
pagans,  worshipping  trees,  cow's  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  visible  objects.  When  their 
king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of  a  traveller,  the  grandees  range  flbemselTes 
around  his  coffin,  which  is  tossed  up  in  the  air  by  some  sturdy  negroes,  and  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  coffin  falls,  if  not  killed  by  the  weight,  succeeds  to  the  throne.* 

They  are  a  brave  people,  their  only  weapon  is  a  very  long  sabre.  Lai]ge  herds  of 
oxen  constitute  their  chief  wealth,  which  they  fatten  with  rice  straw.  The  temtorin 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of  Cacheo,  the  gatee  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlement  of  Bissao.  And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  on  tbem 
for  supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find  themselvei  under  die 
necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good  neighbourhood,  with  having  on  eome  oeca- 
sions  been  threatened  with  a  famine,  when  a  good  nnderstanding  was  ccddentallj 
interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papels,  to  the  south,  dwell  the  Balantes,  a  cniel  and  smsfi 
race,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  have  very  little  communication*  Salt  is  the  ody 
article  of  merchandise  which  they  sell.  They  eat  dogs,  and  reckon  nits  the  most 
exquisite  of  dishes. 

Cacheo  a  fortress  with  a  small  town,  is  the  station  of  the  Portogoese 
authorities,  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  maintain  in  point  of  fomi  ^ 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  this  coast    There  is  also  a  fortress  allied  Btmo  on  i 
large  bland  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  river  Geba,  at  its  mouth.    The  sitimtioa 
is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  dampness,  accompanied  with  the  intense  heat   let  it 
is  said  rather  to  have  the  eflbct  of  rendering  life  sickly  than  of  abridging  its  dan* 
tion.     The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  consist  chiefly  of  mulattoes  and  hladui  with  a 
few  whites  without  shoes  or  uniform,  but  are  muffled  up  in  robes  of  iloimed  eottn 
and  mostly  in  rags.     They  are  on  the  whole  much  neglected  by  the  goTenment 
AU  the  commerce  here  is  conducted  by  barter,  and  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  t^ 
governor,  who  thus  acquires  considerable  wealth,  while  the  ivhnhitsntBueidlefiDA 
poor.     In  an  inland  situation  160  miles  up  the  river  Geba,  is  the^Portiigueaesetlle- 
ment  called  Geba,  of  which  M .  MolHen  gives  a  curious  aecount*    The  conunsnto 
receives  visits  in  a  large  hall  where  straw  beds  are  placed  all  round,  <m  whidi  toe 
negroes  seat  themselves  indiscriminately  with  Europeans,  and  every  one  has  complete 
personal  liberty  cither  to  whistle  or  lie  down  to  sleep,  or  eat  at  any  time  hethiokstt; 
yet  none  must  pass  tho  door  without  taking  off  his  hat  most  respectfuIijTf  vlif^ef 
the  master  be  within  or  not.     The  surrounding  district  is  called  Kaboo,  and  » ioba- 
bited  by  a  mixture  of  nations  consisting  chiefly  of  pagan  Madingoes.    The  fSa^ 
are  large  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cultivated.     The  houses  of  deb  iR 
composed  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  fort;  the  soldiers  are  negroes.    The  settles  v^ 
on  good  terms  with  the  surrounding  natives,  who  make  ivar  on  one  another's  vub^ 
and  sell  their  captives  at  this  place  to  the  Portuguese.    M.  MoUien  saw  ooi/tlute 
Europeans  at  this  place.  _^ 

BiMooi  I      The  Bissajos  nshuids  form  a  smiling  and  fertile  archipelago,  ^^^P^    , 

iiiMMk  I  jyj^  almost  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a  series  of  sand  iai  clayww^' 

165  miles  long,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  ^. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  is  watered  by  numerous  smaU  rivers;  it  P'^^^J^'Ju 
oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  melons,  peaches,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  ^^-^      \ 
inhabitants  rear  cattle,  consisting  chiefly  of  hum|>-backed  oxen  of  prodigitxn 
Fish  are  in  great  abundance  on  sdl  their  shores.  ^^ 

Biiiam.  I      Dulam  Island,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the  contin^at,  was  f^j^ 

by  the  intelligent  M.  Brue,  a  good  place  for  a  French  setUement;t  }^  ^^ 
hearing  of  the  plan,  hastened  to  anticipate  it;  but  they  treated  the  nativtf  J^ 
they  neglected  the  precautions  which  the  climate  requires;  ^^^^^^^^^gufiuts 
ruin,  and  is  now  annihilated.;}:  The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  great  V^T^^ 
rice,  indigo,  the  coffee  shrub,  the  tea  shrub,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,    ow 

•  Schftd,  quoted  by  Bruns,  p.  289.  f  Labat,  V.  p.  85.    PoBMnego'g^  P'  *^ 

i  Beaver,  African  Memonnda. 
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is.  jiumidy  and  proves  highly  deleterioin  when  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed.* 
The  Bisflajos,  or  Bidjoogas,  make  themselves  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, hy  ^eir  incursions,  and  the  cruelties  which  they  commit.  Fishing 
and  piracy  are  professions  which  they  cultivate  by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed 
among  them  a  sacred  animal.  They  possess  much  muscular  strength  of  arm,  harsh 
features,  and  quick  movements.  Almost  all  of  them  have  muskets,  or  lances,  which 
they  use  vriih  much  address.  Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbulent  subjects  and  tem- 
pestuous courts.  The  family  of  a  minister  is  sometimes  ordered  by  the  caprice  of 
a  despot  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Fertile  as  this  archipelago  is,  the  diet  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  extremely  simple.  Zealous  friends  of  the  Portuguese,  they  bear  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  other  European  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  numerous  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  |  bm  cnofc, 
Rio  Grande,  especially  on  the  south  bank.     Entire  villages  are  peopled  by  their  race ; 
but  the  English  derive  much  more  commercial  profit  from  them,  than  their  own  na- 
tion.    The  north  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  the  Biafars,  called  also  Jolas,  who 
possess  all  the  track  that  lies  between  the  Geba  and  the  Rio  Grande.     This  people 
are  almost  continually  at  war  with  the  Papels;  but  they  are  much  gentler,  and  more 
tractable,  and  suffer  much  from  the  former,  to  whom  the  wealth  acquired  by  their 
industry  presents  strong  temptations.     Here  we  find  the  city  of  Gonala,  where  the 
king  resides ;  Bidjooga,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  Balola,  and  several  Portuguese 
BQtUeinents,  the  largest  of  which  is  Gaooda,  about  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tlic 
river.     The  south  bank  is  inhabited  by  the  Naloes,  a  negro  race  so  |  iiieKiOoea. 
completely  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  the  original  Portuguese,  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  them*     Their  pursuits  are  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  their 
country  is  exceedingly  fertile.     The  Portuguese  have  introduced  among  them  some 
useful  knowledge;  Uieir  well  cultivated  fields  produce  the  best  indigo,  and  the  finest 
cottons*    The  cloths  which  they  manufacture  from  the  latter  substance  are  highly 
valued  for  the  fineness  of  their  fabric,  and  they  have  the  art  of  dyeing  them  with 
beautifiiL  colours,  which  make  them  objects  of  demand  with  the  adjoining  nations. 
Their  principal  river  is  Nuno-Tristaoy  called  by  some  writers  Nonunas,  a  name  which 
appears  favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  it  with  the  river  Nunius 
of  Ptolemy;  but  both  terms  are  of  Portuguese  origin. 

The  islands  of  Los,  where  sonle  EngUsh  merchants  have  formed  a  settlement,! 
owe  their  present  name  to  the  Portuguese,  being  a  corruption  of  Yola  dc  h»  idolos. 
The  native  inhabitants  are  called  Forotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguese  line  of  coast  we  find  the  I  Sgj^ij!!?^ 
English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in  1787,  for  the  express  pur-  |  •ectianoM.'^ 
pose  of  labouring  to  civilize  the  Africans.     In  this  quarter  the  English  have  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  philanthropy, 
and  penal  statutes,  and  vigilance,  have  been  found  but  feeble  barriers,  when  opposed 
to  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  traders.    It  is  computed  that  there  are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  this  disgraceful  traffic,  |  sbvetnde. 
which  is  probably  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former  period. 
It  appears  from  papers  recently  laid  before  the  British  Parliament,^  that  the  whole 
line  of  Western  Africa,  from  the  river  Senegal  to  Benguela,  that  is  to  say,  from 
about  the  latitude  of  15°  north,  to  the  latitude  of  about  13°  south,  has,  during  that 
period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels  ;  and  that  an  active  and  increasing  trade  has  also 
been  carried  on,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  particularly  from  tlie  isl- 
and of  Zanzebar.    Not  less  than  10,000  liberated  slaves,  from  the  slave  ships  cap- 
tured by  the  British  cruizers,  were  calculated  to  be  in  the  colony  in  1821.     The 
landing  of  these  cargoes  is  often  a  very  affecting  scene.     The  poor  creatures,  de* 
livered  from  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship,  faint  and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and 
disease,  when  received  with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom^  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  countryman,  whom  they  had 

*  Johanaen's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bulam,  (London,  1780.) 
t  Curry's  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast,  p.  180. 
t  liepori  of  Commodore  Sir  G.  U.  Collier,  Dec.  27, 1831. 
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supposed  long  since  dead,  but  whom  they  are  aatonidied  to  see  dothed  and 
libentcd  are  overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  thej  find  it  difficuk  to  expreasJ*^  On 

^^^  their  arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  are  named,  and  sent  to  the  adtjacent 

villages.  A  house  and  lot  is  appointed  to  each  familj;  they  are  supported  one  jeax 
by  government,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  thenmelveg. 
The  captured  children  are  also  sent  to  villages,  where  they  are  kept  at  fechool  tilJ 
married,  which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At  the  head  of  each  village  is  a  miasioii- 
ary,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  namber 
of  persons  attending  the  schools  in  January,  1821,  was  1959. 

The  African  Institution  endeavours  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  with  distaat 
as  well  as  neighbouring  countries.  The  natives  of  Foulah  resort  to  the  cokmy  to 
Commute. .  |  participate  in  the  advantages  of  legitimate  commerce ;  and  it  nmj  ex&k 
be  expected,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  shell  resort  to  the  n^ghbourbood  of 
Porto  Logo,  (on  a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Leone,)  to  convey  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.t  Trade  is  rapidly  iocreafiiag. 
The  total  invoice  amount  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Freetown,  for  the  year  1820,  we» 
£66,725  98.  A^d. ;  and,  for  the  same  period  in  1821,  the  amount  was  dSl05,0GO  15jl 
lOid.  being  an  increase  of  JB38,335  6$.  ed. 

The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  aided  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Cfaurdi 
of  England,  have  effected  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  morab  of  the  inhahttants, 
who  are  stated  to  be  generally  contented  and  industrious. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  returns,  is  computed  at  17,000. 
Besides  Freetown,!  there  have  been  built,  Regent's  Town,  which  contains  nearly  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Leopold,  Charlotte,  and  Bathurst,  aU  of 
which  appear  to  be  thriving.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Krootown,  a  small 
village  inhabited  by  about  500  Kroomen.  The  British  ships  of  war  on  the  statioo,  have 
each  from  twenty  to  seventy  of  these  men  on  their  books,  who  are  said,  whatever 
their  pilfering  habits  may  be  on  shore,  to  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety  <m  boanf 
of  ship.    A  fort  erected  on  the  Island  of  Banco,  commands  the  entrance  of  ffte  nrer^ 
which  has  been  ascended  by  Kuropeans  as  high  as  was  allowed  by  its  picturesque 
cataracts.     In  this  country  indigo  grows  well;  setveral  varieties  of  coffee  are  known,§ 
the  citron  is  degenerated,  and  its  fruit  resembles  lemons.     All  the  esculent  and  aro* 
matic  plants  of  Africa  are  in  great  abundance.     The  gum  of  the  butter  tree  is  used 
as  a  yellow  dye ;  the  coUa  bark  seems  to  belong  to  a  species  of  cinch&na,  ||     The 
puUam-tree  produces  a  silky  cotton.     The  chimpanzey  monkey  is  met  with  in  the 
interior;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  pale  face,  the  hands  and  stomach  with- 
out hair,  habitually  holding  himself  erect,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  like  a  man  ;  cir- 
cumstances which  make  him  highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  IT 

When  the  Portuguese  discovered  these  places,  they  called  the  promontory  to  the 
south  of  the  present  settlement,  Capo  Ledo,  and  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  Siena 
Lcona,  or  '*  the  Mountain  of  the  Lioness."     This  name,  somewhat  dis6gured,  has 
been  since  given  to  the  Cape,,  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  district** 
o  ?**"to  '^^^  English  seamen  have  given  the  name  of  the  Windward  Coast  to 

coifti.  all  that  lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  the  river  Asunee,t't'  <>^  ^J  di- 

vide it  into  three  parts,  the  Grain  Coast,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Faimas;  the  Ivoiy 
Coast,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  the  coast;  and  the  coast 
of  Adoo  or  Kaka  comprehending  the  remainder.  The  part  lying  between  Cape  Palnas 
and  Apollonia,  is  generally  included  under  tlie  name  of  the  C6te  ds  DeniSy  or  the  Ivory 
Coast.  The  English  themselves  differ  in  their  application  of  the  term  Windward 
Coast ;  some  of  them  extending  it  no  farther  cast  than  Cape  Palmas.|j;  The 
Gold  Coast  begins  either  at  Cape  Apollonia,  or  the  river  Assinee,  and  is  generally 

•  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  328.  f  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  SSi. 

^  AfzeliuB,  in  the  Report  on  Sierra  Leone,  addressed  to  the  Proprietors,  Cuny*  p.  57. 
I  Curry,  p.  40.  ^  Afzelius,  libro  ciuto. 

••  Dalzel'fl  Instructions  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.    London,  1806, 
ft  Norris  and  Young,  quoted  by  Dalzel. 

thc^e'*  n^nln"'  ^^^^  ****  SUvery,  p.  29.    Newton's  Thoughts  on  the  African  Slave  Twde,  at 
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)nMidered  as  torminatiiig  at  the  river  Yolta.  Then  comes  the  Slave  Coast,  that 
f  l^eniu  or  Wara,  that  of  Calabar,  and  that  of  the  over  Gabon.  Ail  these  coun- 
ies  taken  together,  form  Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  we  shall  here 
^tain. 

!Betiveen  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,the  coast  produces  abundance 
f  rice,  yams,  and  manioc.  The  cotton  and  indigo  of  this  country  are 
f  the  first  quahty.**  f  he  articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  visited  it  are 
aalaguette  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivory.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful  and  intrepid 
owers,  and  bid  defiance  to  Europeans*  The  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
ttesurado,  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Portuguese,  and  acknowledge  themselves  vas- 
;als  to  Portugal,  but  are  not  as  some  have  supposed,  Europeans  changed  to  negroes 
>y  the  power  of  the  climate.  Sesthos,  or  Sestre,  is  a  pretty  large  negro  town.  The 
louses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  huts  two  stories  high.^ 

The  old  travellers,  consulted  by  Dapper,;|;  assign  a  place  here  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Quoya  and  Hondo,  which  they  describe  as  dependent  on  a 
cQore  povirerful  kii^dom  in  the  interior,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Mendi- 
Manoo,  that  is,  the  governing  people.     The  word  tnanooj  or  monoo^  an  epithet  com* 
men  to  all  the  tribes  of  these  nations,  has  a  striking  affinity  to  the  word  mannoo, 
which  signifies  man  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sokkos,  a  people,  of  whom  Oldendorp,  the 
missionary,  knew  some  individuals  at  Saint  Croix,  and  who  must  live  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Aminas.§    The  Sokkos  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs.    The  specimens 
of  their  language  given  by  Oldendorp,  resemble  the  Jallonkadoo  words  given  by 
Mr.  Park.    The  kmg  of  the  Sokkos  has  many  princes  under  him,  and  takes  the  title 
of  manacu    There  are  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the  Sokkos  with  the  Mendi- 
Manoos.  In  manners  and  laws,  these  people  bear  some  resemblance  to  |  sinneiiu 
the  Soosoos*    They  have  a  secret  tribuncJ,  a  mysterious  order  called  Beiii-jRouro, 
similar  to  the  poorrah  of  the  Soosoos.||     At  the  funeral  of  a  man  his  favourite  wife 
is  sacrificed  by  the  priests  and  thrown  into  the  grave  of  her  husband.     The  Sokkos, 
whom  01dendoq>  knew,  said  that  baptism  and  circumcision  were  among  the  religious 
practices  of  their  country,  from  which  a  learned  geographer  rather  boldly  attempts 
to  infer  some  connection  between  the  nations  of  Guinea  and  the  Abyssinian8,ir 
These  Sokkos,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  quite  different  from  the  Asokkos,  in  the 
country  of  the  Issinese,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  which  appear  to  ue  to  be  the  Insokkoa 
of  M*  Ehrmann,**  though  M.  Bruns  says'f^  ttiat  he  could  not  find  the  Insokkos. 

Two  other  traditions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  nations  now  mentioned  have 
been  subdued  by  the  Folgiaas,  who  are  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.  Another 
nation  called  the  GaUas  has  been  expelled  from  these  countries,||  but  to  look  in  these 
for  the  Gallas  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  is  to  confound  the  negro  and  the  Cafire 
race  with  each  other. 

The  lyoiy  Coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Lahoo,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  |  intf  Coul 
nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  disposition,  at  least  towards  Europeans,  and  according 
to  report  addicted  to  cannibalism.  §§  The  Portuguese  have  sumamed  them  nudas- 
geniea.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orchards.  In  the  river  St  Andr6,  ele- 
phant's teeth  are  exposed  for  sale,  weighing  200  lbs.  The  animal  called  quogclo 
mentioned  by  Desmarchais,  does  not  resemble  any  species  known  to  us. 

To  the  east  of  Cape  Lahoo,  are  the  Quaquas,  or  Good  People.  |  The  qoaquas^ 
These  are  divided  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  and  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  son 
umforaily  follows  the  profession  of  his  father. 

The  Gofd  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  great  trade  in  gold  dust 
carried  on  in  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  European  establishments. 

*  Valconbridge,  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  53. 

t  Atkin's  Voyagie,  p.  63.    Smith's  Voyage,  p.  106. 

^  Dapper,  Deicrlpt  de  I'Afrique,  p.  386,  8ic.  (edit  AU.  de  1670.) 

§  Oldendorp,  Hist,  des  Missions  Evangel,  p.  280. 

I  Dapper,  I.  citat  p.  415.  t  Bruni^  Afrika,  iv.  p.  374. 

**  Hist,  des  Voyages,  x.  p.  137.  ft  Afrika,  iv.  p.  376.  4^  flapper,  p.  388. 

^§  Smitb,  p«  no.    Deamarchais,  Voyage  i  Cayennei  &Ct  L  p.  300. 
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It  also  abounds  in  fiab*  the  chief  of  which  are  the  sea  buDy  and  the  fish  cillcd  tnn 
its  shape,  the  hammer. 

Kofopeui  Kt-  The  forts  and  counting  houses  belonging  to  Europeans  in  this  quaitcr 
^^^«^^  are  about  forty  in  number,  fifleen  Dutch,  fourteen  English,  four  Fortii- 

guese,  four  Danish,  and  diree  French.  At  present  most  of  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  deserted,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  slave  trade ;  a  circamsUuDoe  viiicL 
if  true,  would  indicate  that  they  were  concerned  in  a  busines&J  As  innocent  than  tHe 
trade  in  gold  dust.  The  Dutch  trade  was  concentrated  at  Eunina.  The  ptinajo 
English  establishment  was  Cabo-Corso.  The  head  quarters  of  the  Danes  ven 
Chnstianburg ;  the  Danish  forts  of  Printzensten  and  Konegsten  are  veil  built  Tk 
Danes  commanded  the  river  Yolta,  and  were  in  great  favour  with  the  tribes  oa  ihc 
coast 

Paftkoiwi  OB  1  A  learned  Dane,  Mr.  Isert,  went  into  the  country  of  Aquapim,  Hfty 
the  iatoior.  j  gj^  mjies  from  Christianburg.  The  country  seemed  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  populous.  It  is  generally  well  wooded,  yet  more  salubrious  than  thesea-sbore, 
agreeably  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  hills.  Water,  which  oo  the  sea- 
shore is  scarce  and  brackish,  is  good  and  plenty  in  the  interior.  At  a  distance  ti 
five  Danish  miles  from  Christianburg,  a  chain  of  mountains  begins,  which  is  covere<i 
with  tall  trees,  and  composed  of  coarse  grained  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  Be 
information  obtained  by  the  researches  of  the  Afiican  Association  of  London,  coin- 
cides with  the  account  of  Mr.  Isert. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Guinea  is  in  many  places  ligbt  ^ 
sandy,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
productions.     In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  deficient  character,  the  vegetatioo  o| 
many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  circumstances. '  Among  these  are  the  coobess  m 
moisture  of  the  sea-breezes,  or  south-west  winds,  which  meet  with  nothing  aloog 
the  coast  to  interrupt  their  progress  ;  the  saline  impregnation  which  the  air  denves 
from  the  sea ;  and  the  surf,  which  is  general  and  violent.     At  a  distance  0/  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  land  becomes  more  productive,  and  iapiores  pro- 
gressively,  till  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  it  becomes  very  fertile  and  m  lor  at 
the  crops  reared  in  intertropical  situations.     The  climate  at  the  same  time  is  m-^ 
ciently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  vegetation  of  the  different  grasses  and  treesof  Etvope. 
oniiitMiottor  I      These. observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  theigoona(x>uii' 
"^•^        1  try,  of  which  Wimbak,  or  Winnebak,  is  the  capital    AU  the  1^  « 
this  district  are  in  common.     No  person  is  allowed  to  become  propiietor  of  i^^ 
land  than  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  :  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  Qw  's 
cultivated.     Each  individual  may  occupy  and  till  whatever  portion  he  pleases;  du  1 
he  leaves  it  untilled,  he  cannot  prevent  another  from  seizing  it  in  the  same  temporary 
way.     The  purchasing  and  measuring  of  land  are  unknown  amcMig  the  peopie<  ^ 
is  never  sold  except  to  Evopeans.     The  latter  are  safe  firom  all  ^''^®**^^  A 
right  of  possession ;  but  they  are  not  equally  sure  of  enjoying  the  benefits  ot   ^ 
crops,  unless  they  have  an  adequate  force  to  defend  them  bcm  the  licentious  co^ 
tousness  of  the  natives.  .  -^ 

Though  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exhibits  one  general  character^ 
soil  and  cUmate,  there  are  essential  dififerences  in  some  ^^^f 
For  example,  the  Anta  country,  which  the  river  Aucobra  separates  ^'^^r^^^, 
Apollonia,  has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  watered  and  ^^H^^^j^tter 
vated.  It  has  harbours  and  good  roadsteads.  The  State  of  A^oUom  ^^^^^ 
watered  with  lakes  and  rivers;  it  contains  more  fiat  land  adapted  to  rice  ^^^^^j 
cane,  and  other  species  which  require  humidity.     The  chief  *^^^"^-«efous. 
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which  this  coast  labours,  is  a  violent  surf,  which  makes  the  landing  veij  o»^^^  ^^ 
The  form  of  government  is  absolute  despotism,  which  operates  .^  *P[2^  mjfor- 
most  of  the  disorders  which  are  common  in  the  adjoining  countries,  ^^^ics, 
tunately  is  obliged  to  look  to  slavery  for  its  safety.    Among  the  pietcDdearep 

•  Meredith's  Oeicription  of  the  Agoona  country,  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Bepo^  " 
can  Aaoociatlon, 
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^r  rather  turbulent  oligarchies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  warlike  state  of  Fantee  is  the 
Host  powerful  and  the  most  regularly  constituted.* 

The  interior  is  occupied  by  two  powerful  nations.  The  Aminas,  who  I  inknd 
liave  plenty  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-western  situation,  to  a  space  of  |  ^"^'^"^ 
fourteen  days  journey,  f  Their  language,  which  has  become  known  by  the  researches 
of  the  I>anes,  prevuls  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast. ;{;  The  Ashantees  in  the  north- 
cost,  seem  to  be  the  Argurtans  of  a  certain  French  writer.  §  A  king  of  this  nation 
in  1-744,  made  a  very  distant  expedition  to  the  north-east,  marching  twenty-one 
days  through  a  well  wooded  country  intersected  by  rivers  ;  fourteen  days  were  em- 
ployed crossing  a  sandy  desert  where  no  water  was  found.  The  Mahometan  nation 
which  it  was  his  object  to  attack,  surrounded  him  with  an  immense  army  of  cavalry, 
so  that  he  returned  with  a  slender  remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with  him  a 
great  number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  and  probably  are  now  in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen.  ||  The 
learned  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  this  countiy  was  Degombah,  the  same  which  was 
visited  by  the  sherifflmhammed,  and  Timbah,  mentioned  by  Oidendorp,  on  informa- 
tion derived  from  negroes.  The  Timbah  nation  is  called  by  the  Aminas,  the  Eas- 
siante. 

The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes  the  States  of  |  slave  cotit. 
CotOy  Pope,  Widah,  and  Ardra.     The  maritime  flat  country  here  is  broader  than 
that  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extremely  fertile.     Poultry  are  in  uncommon  abundance, 
and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like  dense  clouds.     The  French  had  a 
trading  settlement  at  Widah,  or  Judah,  and  the  Portuguese  sell  their  tobacco  at 
PorfpNovo.    The  smaU  states  of  the  sea  coast  are  subject  to  the  king 
of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a 
small  proprietor,  to  that  of  a  great  African  monarch.     He  has  only  1940  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men,  yet  being  every  where 
surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would  soon  be  expelled  from  the  maritime  parts,  if  he 
were  not  supported  by  the  European  forts.     His  villages  are  large  and  populous. 
Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  contains  2400  inhabitants.     The  king  has  two  pleasure-houses  at 
Clamina  and  Agona,  where  he  most  commonly  lives.     These  palaces  are  only  a 
better  sort  of  cottages,  contained  within  a  park  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthen  wall.     In  this  place  there  are  800  or  1000  women,  armed 
with  muskets  or  javelins.     These  light  troops  form  the  king's  guard,  and  from  them 
he  selects  his  aids-de-camp  and  his  messengers.     The  ministers  leave  their  silk 
robes  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  approach  the  throne  walking  on  all  fours,  and 
rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust 

The  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  conception.  Mr.  Dalzel, 
the  English  governor,  found  the  road  to  the  king's  cottage  strewed  with 
human  skulls,  and  the  walls  adorned  and  almoist  covered  with  jaw  bones.ir  The  king 
walks  in  solenm  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanquished  princes  or  disgraced  mi- 
nisters.** At  the  festival  of  the  tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for 
the  king,  he  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with*human  blood.  Fifly  dead 
bodies  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  fifty  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The 
blood  of  these  victims  is  presented  to  the  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it  and  licks 
it.f  I  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  buUd  temples  in  honour  of  deceased  mo- 
narchs.  H  The  royal  widows  kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  end  to 
the  slaughter.    The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  festival,  applaud  these  scenes 

*  Renner,  p.  187,  p.  336.  f  Oidendorp,  Hist,  des  Missions,  p.  277,  &c. 

i  See  Protten's  latroducdon  to  the  Fantee,  or  Amina  language,  published  in  the  Danish 
language  at  Copenhagen,  1764. 

§  Pommegoi|^e,  Description  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  142.  I  Bcemer,  p.  188. 

1  Dalzel's  History  of  Dahomey,  London,  1796. 

**  Bruns  and  Zimmermann,  Becueil  Geograph.  iii.  p.  115. 

tt  Norris,  Voyage  i  Dahomey,  dans  le  liagann  des  Voyages,  v.  Berlin,  1793.  Isert,  Voya- 
gcs,  p.  178. 

^t  Brunt  and  Zimmcrmann,  p.  114. 
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